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8 Cofgecturts on the Chronology 

^ hakgff^vtSf To please the Jews he left Paul, whont Eie 
4MMd Ii9»>?$nti Jn dose confinement. That^ therefpxe, I'elix 
mm Vec;^^.. about the end of. the second year of Nero^ none ca^ 
4(Hlbt« ml^s we doubt that hf| was a tjrrant. lie gireajtei^t latU 
Aude wlttchr^ai^ be given^ is^ that this even^ dddi not tal^e pl^ until 
the Wst yea^i but this supposition will not mat^riaQy vH^ jhe 
loUowing. calculations. ' Let it then be assumed ^lat, thb eresM; 
took place in Nero's second year, A. D. 56. llien§]t;JniU'wai 
JAiKea at Jeru^alem in the summer of Sii, and his joiubtuesy li^A 
Ihe dates of his epistles, must be regulated according to tfaAtepocfa. 
Hlm^ is indeed another date which may be ascertamed with somt 
4egree of accuracy, the famine that prevailed in the time of Claur 
4ius«^~ This is said to have happened in the year 42 by sonie chro^ 
ilipdogists, by others in 44; both probably are right; suice it ap* 
|)9^ firom ouetooius. to have been of some continuance : ^ I^o« 
ffarions being source on account of the continued sterility o[ the 
earthi^ob as^u^ sterilitates. Suet, in Vit. Claud» Uiap. 18. 
mtis scardtyt therefore, being foretold, and coming on gradually, 
cfk^^i^utions would be sent to Jerusalem before the poor Chris- 
^^ tber^ were severely affected by it Hence we may conclude 
ibat they w^re carried to Jerusalem before the winter oi 42. We 
)mu^ >)ow two dates, 42 and 54. Between these took ^place the 
pp^f cil at Jerusalem ; the time of which may be ascertained from 
St. Pftul's account of his travels in die epistle to the Galatians^ 
^Fhere he says, that three years after his conversion he went to 
lenmlem for 15 days; and saw Peter and James. <« Then again 
f|jft^..l4 years, I went to Jerusalem," to the council, as ap« 
Pj^hts from what follows. Now here arises the question, whether 
these three years are part of the 14, or to be added to them. St. 
PaHlfs conversion could not have taken place before A.D. S4. 
JFpm thence tg- 54, are 20 years, take 17 away, i. e. 14 -^ 3, and 
j^ns are left only 3 years between the council and the arrest of 
l^f Fafl. -ButSt Luke's account of his travels during that interval 
renders ^s cojoaputation impossible. For in that period he is re^ 
jpoi49d: to :^ve travelled over Macedonia, Epirus, Illyricum, and 
Qieef^ st^yi^g IS months at Corinth, smd 2 years at Eplutsus. 
"Ilbfrelgre Ute-jS^years must be contained in the 14, which leaver 
§rjcmtjm. th^Z-^vels of St. Paul after the council* and it must 
have bq^ held in 48. From these dates the travels of the apostle 
fpajl^ be arranged with, some degree of probability. The chief dii^ 
fi^tf'^yf^ in agcounting for what Luke has omitted, his visit to 
Qvet^, a^ hifl^ac^uaintanoe with Titus. The name of this eariv 
liubx%ii^, wi^. given b^ St. liuke. But we learn from St. Paul^ 
fgJMtieM^ t^ he; Wfiot with the apostle to Jerusalem, when he car« 
^^ tl^ithef^e^ntribttdons in 42, and from the epistle to himself, 

^ ^^JISS9t!^%r^f}^ W^. ^^ ^^ f^^iA ^^ 1^^ chapter 
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of tlrat^istle, that Apollos was then in Crete, or very shortly ex- 
dehled there^ and diat the apostle mtended to winter at NicoboHs. 
Now ApoHos was not known to the church until after' 8t PaHlKs 
yidit to Jerusalitoiy subsequent tb &e council in 48, as appears item 
Acts tMi smd ll^tfa. Ilence this epistle must hare beeli WrHteft 
aAbf ^e ri6t at^Ephesus. A^ St. Paul yfeht thence intti^'Mad^ 
dSntita. and diere inet Titus returning firom Coiinthl^ see ii. OMQ^di 
¥9^% follow^ that this epistle coiild not have been wt%t^n 4mAg 
'^ eicitpnon, and consequently hot before St. Paul's first klnpn^ 
Senty^s be could not have gone to Crete and fetumed into 
0?@ece' during that interval. Nicopolis w^ls a name common to 
ilUsi cities. There were three in the circle of St^ Paul's tra1rels> 
on^ m'Blthynia;^ one in Cilicia ad Issum, and the other in Epirus, 
opposite Actium, and built in memory of the victory off* that place, 
anois thus noticed by Tacitus, libil 5, ad finem. <<Poppaeu$ Sabinus 
. . . .aein Corinthense littus angustiasque Isthmi evadit, fikirique alio 
Nicopcteih Romanam Coloniam ingressus ibi demiiifiNCOgnosci^. • • • 
iiempe Pseudo-Drusum.^ Titus being in Cr^t^l Ife co^ld visit Mi- 
cdpolfs ad Issum, or Nicopolis Epirus with equal eaSe. It appears 
fmn the 2nd epistle to Timothy, which i$ Allowed to h^Ve been 
written by St. Paul during his second imprisonment, that he Wtks 
attended to Rome by Demas Crescens, Titus, Luke, and Tychicu^ 
see ch. iv. 10, 11, and 12^ and that Tychicus was with St. Paul 
when he ^Wrote to Titus, whom he was to send for the purpose of 
fcjtcWng ^TRtus. Hence at Nicopolis, Tychicus, Titus and the 
fttedtle Wo^ild meet together. There is, therefore, a certain degree 
of pr&bability that they continued with him until his arrival at 
ftpme, whence Tlttis re^iifned to Dalmatia, and from thence, pet* 
■El* w®"t soiithwaifd to Crete. .. 

This "will tender it probable that St. Paul's visit to Crete wfcsU 
Kttle while previous to his last mifirisoiiinefit. With respect'l^ 
^Apollos, it is probable that he was an Egyptian, since he d9ti^ 




pl^ely ^quainted with C^ 

Ateiaricfria ih^^Egypt Vere all Helleifistt, is is wen^Hfo^^ft/^ld 
luchi' A*|}dllos. ^em^ tA Have l>fecfp. Again it^way'lfe obietirtlrf, 
that, when Ttfte ejiistle .to ffie Romans was vhrfte?i3^ A'ijpifBi' ^fad 
Priscflla UiJVeturrieci*^^ that city^; see vet. 3, ch.'iW/* 'Henftr srt 
A^v'^were banished b^ Claudius,; theif t^rtrni' muit HIvi'Hiea 
aibput the tinie of his^deathj Stnd thWfbre^Ais epistle wtKten^kt^ 
Aifi commentators Usually imagine ; piost^ piobably AWng^lSii 
Kuti last journey to J^safem. J" For it By no^al*f8lloiif^fti* 
It wa% written at Corinth, beckuse x:arried io Rjflnii¥ by an ihhabitaAt 
of Cenchrea. ' ftioebe ' m#t h|vi' ^^ildl '^m Asi^MitWr : thi 
same, or 'similarl)usiness, TMlu^g her uiither S& V^^d^> ^ The 
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place} therefore, where it was written is uncertain. But the fact 
of 'Aquila and Friscilla being then at Rome marks the time pretty, 
accurately j it may be added that St. Paul would scarcely have 
promised very long before-hand to come to Rome, without so 
doing. This will appear more probable from a comparison of his 
travels with their dates. And as he certainly visited Jerusaleni 
five times after his conversion, as he set out from thence, and there 
ended his travels, we will make the intervals of thes^ visits the 
different epochs of his life. This hypothesis and mod^ of arrange* 
nient will be found, it is hoped, as free from difficulty as any yet 
produced. 

First interval, from A. D. S4 to 37. 

St. Paul leaves Jerusalem for Damascus, converted on the road 
— Arabia— Damascus, escapes in a basket — Jerusalem, stays there 
15 days, and sees Peter and James. This account we have from 
the epistle- to the Galatians, and it requires no corroboration. 

Second interval, from A. D. 37 to 42. 

Jerusalem — Csesarea — ^Tarsus, and other parts of Syria— Cilicia 
r*- Jerusalem, in tlie time of the famine. See Acts ix, and the 
epistle to the Galatians. 

We have no further materials to fill up these five years. Nor 
Is it necessary to suppose that St. Paul did not leave Asia Minor 
during the above period ; on the contrary, as Titus, a native of 
Crete, accompanied St. Paul to Jerusalem with the contributions, 
it is at least probable, that St. Paul visited Crete for the first time 
about this period. 

Third interval, from A. D. 42 to 48. 

Jerusalem — Syria— Seleucia—: sails to Cyprus — returns to Pam- 
phylia — Lycaonia— stays a long time at Iconium — ^Attalia — Aik 
tioch — Jerusalem, to the council. 

The time the apostle remained at Jerusalem and its neighbour** 
hood is unknown, but six years will not be deemed too much^ for 
the conversion of these provinces of Asia Minor, together with the 
iilatid of Cyprus. Nor do we here deny the probability of oAer 
e^ursions, not recorded in the scriptures. 

Fourth interval, from A. D. 48 to 50. 

Jerusalem — Syria — Cilicia — Lycaonia— Galatia— Myria— TroaSi 
leaves Asia for Europe — Samothracia — Macedonia, one week. 
Acts xvi. — Thessalonica, three weeks, Acts xvii.*— Bercea, a short 
tinie—- Athens, a short time*-<Corinth, 18 months — sails to Ephe- 
8}i8i leaves Aquiia and Priscilla there — Caesareft — Jerusalem^ ta 
Iw^p thct paissover. See Acts xviii^ ver* 22. 
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Soon after St. Paul left £phesus> Apollos camq tKere. 3o tjmt. 
his conversion may be dated A. D. 50. 

Fifiii interval, from A. D; 50 to 54?. 

Jerusalem — Antioch — Phrygia — Galatia— Ephesus, near two 
years, driven out by Demetrius about Pentecost, I. Cor. xvi. ver. 8. 
52* Macedonia — Greece — Macedonia — Philippi, in April; see Act$ 
XX. ver. 6.— Sails to Troas, 7 days — Assos— Mitylene — Samos-^ 
l^iletus, where the Ephesian clergy meet him — Coos — RhodesT^^ 
P^ra — ^Tyre, 7 days— Ptolemais — Caesarea— Jerusalem . by thf 
day of Pentecost. 

He was therefore six weeks in coasting from Philippi to Cac- 
sarea. 

Oar next lattempt ' must be to try whether this arrangentenf 
wiH coincide with the probable time of writing the epistl^. 
These th^ will be found to admit of the following dates. It 
^ippears that the first epistle to the Thessalonians wns written 
from Corinth, see chap. iii. w. 1 to 6. This point is generally 
agreed, and therefore, from the above date of the apostle's travelsi 
tms must have been in A. D. 49. The second epistle was written 
some time after the first, and from the same place, we may ihetH^ 
fore place it in 50. The first to Timothy was also written from 
Corinth, and must of course be dated during St. PauFs long visH^ 
to that city, 49. The epistle to the Galatians is usually pkcei^ 
first, whicn seems erroneous, on the following account. It was 
evidently written after the council, because that is referred tc^ 
dierefore it must have been written after St. Paul visited them rei 
turning from the council, the decrees of which were delivered to 
them, but these they soon disregarded. « I mafvel that ye are so 
so(m removed &c." Allowing, therefore, a reasonable time for 
this perversion, and for its coming to the knowledge of the apos^ 
tie, we cannot place this epistle earlier than the end of 50. 'It 
doeif iiot appear from what city, but if the above date be ^cctxtite^ 
St. Paul was then at Corinth. The first to the Corinthians wai 
certainly written from Ephesus, as we -learn from chap, xvi, an^ 
thevefore it must have been during the apostle^s long tUK)de tfaefi^ 
from 50 to 52; say then 51. The second' i^^tle was written 
some time after the first, in consequence of the report made by 
Tltns of the efiects which the first had on the Corinthians, see 
ch^p.ii. It is likely, therefore, to have been written fnmi Mac^e- 
donia, about the year 58. From what has already been said con« 
Geming the epistle to the Romans, its date mttst.be fixed in th^ 
year 54, somewhat previous to the arrival of the apostle at J^ns^ 
nlenu The epistles to the Ephesians, Philipi^ans^ and Colossians^ 
were written from Rome during St. P|iul*s iinprispmmsQti perhaps 
atiout A. D* 37 ; that to Philemon, being evidently the last, and 
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Ixyoyoi de majoribus inusitatum. Lego 

Touj couf, 7F»Xouov y Ix yivous auro^flovoj. 

Ion. 748. 

ytjvaixe$, icTm rm kfjLoov xai xegxlhs 
iovk6V[jiM 'jrKTTOVy tIvol vi^v Xa/Sfioy ifiiTi^ 
j36/3i]X6 -Kal^oiVy eoVTTiq ouvep^' ^xojxev. 

Quaeiit Creusa, quale oraculum Apollo Xutho reddiderit : igitur 
rvp^v ^ajUr/Saveiy non convenit. Lego^ ^ovXbvixa, tuotiv tIvu tv^^ 
Xu^m iiotns 6g/3i}xe Tra/^cov. ttJo'ti^ (^^p^) ffOLilwVy vel 9rfi^} T^!p^; «• 
quodnam oraculum defiliorum obventu, etc. 

JoTi. 1404. 

a-fotl^ovreg ou Xijyoir av, (o$ uvie^Ofuu 
Ku\ TTjchy xa) <rov etc. 

o-f aCovTf J ot; XijyoiT av ineptum. Lego (nracravrffj w X^yair ay, Ne 
trahere me prehensam et vinciendam desinatis: quant umvis me ran 
piatis, tamen non dimittam ista. Sic a-'jrSv usurpatur Hec. 92* 408. 

Here. Fur. 399. 

Sgaxoyra Trvpfroveorov, 
0$ wrrXaToy aju^eXixro^ eXix efgougei, xrayeuy. 

«fi^sXfXTO^ eXixa ifpovpei inconcinnum ; forte aXox' efpovgu, stdcum 
pro terra. 

Mr. Elmsley in his admirable notice of Hermann's HercuU$ 
Furens, in one of our former numbers, does not notice this conjec- 
ture. 

Here. Fur. 776. 

(ppovelv ^goTohs IJaysrai, 

Svyao-iy ^Sfxoy 

I^IXxcoy ;^§oyoy yc^g ?rX« 

TO^raXiy elcropuv 

vifiov fFagifLsvos, svvofji,laL yugiv SiSou^ 

iigavcrev oX^ov xeXamv apyM. 

Locum luxatum et jam ab aliis tentatum sic restitui posse arbit^ 
ror, 

e^iyeroit 

e^lXxooy xg/yoj y^ ap^ rrXa 
To^raXfy e'uropav 

vofMty voigejjb€VoVy ivvofi^lot %agiy SiSou^* 
iigav(re $* oXjSou xsXaiyoy apfta. 

Tempus remunerationem facinorum afferens, eum, qui leges 
neglexit, rursus aspicere, pietati grat^am, conatur, opumque 
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nigrum currum frangit, vapifisvos rivo$ pro Tragufiivo^y negligens, 
a 'KUpUa-im. Sic et fj^eiUa-ial rivog dicitur, siniilemque vim praepo- 
sitio va^oL etiam in verbo woigogay habet ; et laudatur ex Sophocle 
irapTro, neglexit. Locus simiUimus Eurip. Fragm. Belleroph, vi. 

6 yoig ov^^og 
hrdyoDV xavovas hUwo'tv 

Pind. Olymp. o-t', 164. ftij ipuva-oi )^§^yos oXjSov efepveov. 

Here. Fur. 794. 
^er—sfn^Tslxri 

YokneunrlSwv cum S'Trugroov jungendum. L^o^ STrxgreov Tva ^ivog 
ifwTB yeikiiourK. \^oy, x^^^^ hiatus terra produxity ?<po(r6. Paulo ante 
792. legendum ^x^lr evy. nam quomodo verpa Uviiou et ScSjuwtra 
Moua-wv venire possunt? rixslv tiv«, celebrare. Quod proprie in domo 
fit^ ipsi domui tribuitur. 



On the Use of av, or xe with an Optative Mood, and a 
Conjecture of Dresigius on Justin, b. II. c. 10. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

X BEG leave to offer to the consideration of your correspondent, 
Mr. Seager, one or two remarks upon his Miscellaneous Obser^ 
vations on several ancient and modem Authors, inserted in the 
XlVth No. p. 240. 

In the first place^ as one who feels a strong interest in whatever con- 
cerns the hookTrep) 3\|/ouj, commonly attributed to Longinus (of which 
I may probably some day or other publish a Variorum Edition), and 
who in the fourth No. of the Class. Joum. in the Critical Remarks 
on 'LonginuSy p. 821., has touched upon the word, I thank him 
for the additional instance of xaTag;^aif>s(riaf6«v, which he has pro- 
duced from Plutarch, though J. Toup had numbered it among the 
rot, uira^ Xsyif^eva, 

As to the canon of Brunck, *' yevoliiriv habens eam significatio- 
Bem, a qua denominatur, qua quum poUet, particulam otv nunquam 
adflciscit^ qute optativum potentialem semper comiUtur/' which 
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Mr. Seager quotes, I shall not at present examine the propriety of 
it, which Mr. Seager himself seems inclined to dispute, but content 
myself with offering the following passage to his consideration : 
'^ Mutandinecessitatemimposuitdefectus particular av, quae ut nun- 
quam jungitur optatiyo earn significationem habenti, a qua denomin- 
atur, ita potentialem optativum semper et cohstariter comitatur, de 
quo usu ac discrimine optativorum nemo neque crebrius, neque 
diligentius pra^cepit acutissimo Brunckio, cujus comicus et tragici 
etiam ex hac parte expolitissimi sunt, v. ejus Notas ad Aristopha- 
nem T. 111. p. 17. ad JEschyli Prom. 6«2. 1065. Eurip. Phan. 
514, 1211. Hecub, 10f)7. add. Dorviilium ad C^ari/ow. p. 212. : 
Fateor equidem me olim dubitavisse annon haec tanta loquendi 
axplfietu Atticis tantum poetis tanquam propria esset attribuenda, 
(]^uum caeteri et antiquiores, et seriores, licentiae aliquid indulsisse 
sibi viderentur : verum excussis sedulo, quae inveniuntur, exemplis 
plurimis, ubi vel constanti fide librorum cum optativo potential! 
particula ponitur, vel exclusa perfacili negotio reponi potest, plane 
compertum habeo, inconstantiam, si qua occurrat, profectam a lib- 
rariis esse, in quorum erroribus toUendis Brunckiana sit diligentia 
imitanda. Sic ni versu Homerico 11. V. v. 303. quem unum Hoc* 
geveenius in Doctrina Partkularum Lingua Graca T. i. p. 91. 
faudavit, ut av Sui^rixov iuterdum omitti ostenderet, in illo igitur 
versu, 

Tw8f /8*)^, fiiya igyovy o ov tvo y avSgg feponv, 

etsi neque Venet. Manuscr. nee alteri Codd. varietatem afferunt, 
tameu non dubito, quin reponendum sit o ov ^vo x ivlps (fspoiev : re- 
currunt verba //. xx. eodem modo et corrupta, et emendanda : lo- 
cus geminus est //. i. 272? ubi particula recte adjecta legitur, xf«- 
voKTi y oiv oirns Taov, ot vvv /Sgoro/ ei(nv l?rip^fl6vioi, fiotYsoiTo : pariter in 
Eid. inter Theocritea xxii. v. 162. legebatur olim, 

(0$ ayocioig 'rrokieg /SoJAoivto ye Treviepo) elvon : 

nuuc recte Brunck. fiovkoivri xs rescripsit : sed idem vitium exi- 
mendum erat ejusd. carminis versui 74. 

oox oikXep ye iLoux&riTodiLevV W ae$Aw, 

scribe oJx iKK^fi xe y^u'x^. : dissimilis est ratio subjunctivi, qui parti- 
culam illam et comitem adsciscit, et saepius spernit, Horn. H. in 




Kexfi 

8ijy irfg eoVra: de hac particular omissione monuerunt Brunckius stji- 
iEsch. S. c. Th. 259. etad Eurip. Med. 519. atque Fiscanti Inscri- 
zioni Gr. Triop. Bor^hes. p. 88/' H. C. Abr. Eichstaedl;'^? Sp^^ 
tmemQ^UBtiionumphUologicarum, lipsiae, 1796» p. ^.' 
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As to Mr. Seager's conjecture on the very celebrated passage 
('to igvk\ottf/,svQv oLTTOppYiTov) of Jtistin, bk. ii. c. 10. contained in the 
441st p. of the Class., Journ. No xiv., I coimneiid it for its in- 
genuity^ Easdemque cera superinuncta (for superinducta) delet. 
Perhaps Mr. Seager may not happen to have met with the conjec- 
ture of Dresigius in the Epistola super Justino, subjoined to the 
excellent critical Edition of Justin published by J. Fr. Fischer^ 
Lipsise^ 1757. p. 695. : ^^ Si conjecturaj locus relmqiiatur, me«\dum 
potius in nomine cera statuerem ; nam quemadmodum cera banc 
ob caussam tabellis ligneis superinducta fuit, ut sci iptura tegeretur, 
sic ea dolum, quem omnino tegere debebat, prodere non potuit : 
videatur omnino Faber : jam vero res omnis a Demarato suscepta 
duplici ratione prodi potuisse videtur^ vel scriptura, quod cera su- 
perinducta evitatum fuit, vel ipsis tabellis^ novis sc. ac recentibus> 
usuque nondum tritis : quo posito levi mutatione pro recens cera 
scribendum auguror recens ora sc* tabellarum^ ita quidem^ ut non 
solum scriptura sen litterae insculptae, verum etiam extrcmitates ta- 
bellarum lignearum recens confectarum cera superinducta deletae et 
tectae ab auctore dicantur : licet enim scriptura fuisset cera abscon- 
dita^ nisi tamen ipsae quoque tabellas recenter factae, novitatis spe- 
ciem cera inducta vitassent^ dolum omnino prodidissent^ quum 
Persee novas tabellas frustra confectas fuisse vix credidi^sent." 

E. H. BARKER. 
Hat ton, August 2d. IB 13. 



On the ' Book of Ja^her^ and other Subjects of Hebrew 
Literature, noticed in Mr. Bellamys • Essay on the 
Hebrew Points, and on the Integrity of the Hcbret^ 
Text: 



NO. I. 



While Mr. B. finds so much fault with all the £uropean 
translations^ of the Old Testament, it need not be a matter of sur* 
prise that he is dissatisfied with our present authorised English 
yersion, nor that he should take the liberty of correcting it, when 
he has occasion to cite particular passages in defence of his own 
opinions in Hebrew literature. In his « Essay on the Hebrew 
Points, and on the Integrity of the Hebrew text," inserted in the 
Ommal Jowmdly No xStL he citel -ntr»n *SD, the Book rf 
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Jashevy as the words are rendered in our version, not as an histo* 
rical document written by a person of the name of Jasher, but as 
tlie title of the << original standard copy of the law of God received 
on Sinai by the Hebrew legislator." On this circumstance he 
builds an important part of his hypothesis. In this opinion, 
however, Mr. B. is not peculiar^ having followed the authority 
of some learned men^ who have given a similar meaning to the 
original words. Parkhurst, in particular, following the LXX* 
considers '^tt^^"^ "ISD, as a descriptive title of the right or correct 
hooky the authentic record ; and refers to Josephus, who explains 
it by Tooy avaxsijctevajv ev to? isga;, the writings or books laid up in the 
temple- Antiq. Lib. iir. c» 1. § 7. 

■ With all deference to such superior authority, it may be re- 
marked that the expression of Josephus, referring to more books 
than one, may designate books of any kind lai4^,up in the temple, 
and not particularly the one correct book of the law of God, 
This may include the book qfjasher^ as an authentic historical do- 
cument to which two of the inspired writers refer, in recording 
two different events. Josh. x. 13, 2 Sam. i. 18. 

In like manner we find similar allusions to other historical re- 
cords, which not being divinely inspired, nor intended to become 
a part of the sacred canon of Scripture, have long since perished. 
We read of the bookj or wordsy nil, of Nathan, of Gad, of 
Shemaiah, and of Jehu, 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 2 Chron. xii. 15. 
XX. 34. If the term nil wordsy and not 13D, booky is found in 
these passages, we meet with the term "19D, book, in a similar 
connection, where the author of the book of Numbers, alludes to 
another historical record. Wherefore it is said in the book of the 
wars of the Lordy rDiT THOTh'O 'VSHD'y, Num. xxi. 14«. It ap« 
pears singular that so peculiar a rendering should be given to the 
words Iti^M l£)D,_as to refer them to the stendard copy of the 
law of God, when the manner of expression is equally applied to 
several other books, which, I suppose, have not been considered as 
any part of the authentic book of God, all whose «^ statutes are 
righty enduring for ever." The reason of this peculiar version 
has been derived from the circumstance of the emphatic H being 
prefixed to the word Hi^% as if it were never prefixed to proper 
names as some Hebrew Grammars tell us, and which is certainly 
not prefixed to the names of the other writers of the historical books 
above mentioned. This may generally be the case ; but some 
instances may be pointed out, where the H demonstrativum is 
prefixed to proper names 5 pjyJl Anaky Num. xiii. 22, 23. 
n:jl1Kn, Araunahy 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. The word DINH 2 Sam. 
VII. 19. 1 Chron. xvii. 17. is rendered that adam, by the Vul- 
. gate, Pagninus, and the Tigurine versions, the passage acquiring 
9> peculiar importance and beauty, as prophetic of that divine per- 
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son, whom an apostle denominates " the second Adam — ^the Lord 
from heaven." Aben E^ra says the word D1^^^T, Gen. iii. 22, is 
the proper name of Adarrii with H demonstrativunii because in 
him the whole race of mankind were included. The emphatit Jl 
prefixed to the name Hti^^ Jashevy may intimate that he was an 
eminently upright man, on whose faithful record dependence 
•might be placed, on the matters of fact to which the two inspired his- 
torians refer. Tremellius and others render it liber recti, and the 
Vulgate liber justorum. Dr. Adam Clarke, in his edition of the 
Abbe Fleur/s Manners of tlie Israelites, refers it to the authentic 
copy of Joshua and Samuel, that was preserved by the High Priest, 
as the law was. 

Dr. Winder in his ' History of Knowledge, chiefly religious,' 
supposes the Book of Jasher " to be the same with the Book of 
the Wars of the Lord^ viz. a collection of devout Poems, or Sacred 
Songs, composed on remarkable occasions ; and some way joined 
together, arid gathered into one volume, though of diflFerent dates. 
Thus it might contain both the triumphal Song on the conquest of 
Adonibezek, attended with the preternatural phenomenon of stop- 
ping the sun ; and David might add to it the funeral Poem on the 
death of Saul and his sons." 

This learned writer thinks that ** Mr. Pyle's fine criticism goes a 
great way to determine as to this opinion. Jasher may be naturally- 
derived from the hebrew root HW shur, to sing ; and so all these 
citations may refer to the Hymn or Song Book, or to the collection 
of devout Historical Poems, or Odes. And the quotations, being 
all in a poetical strain and manner, strengthen this criticism beyond 
reasonable exception ! " 

Whatever may be thought of these Criticisms, they discover at 
least the ingenuity of their authors ; and it may not be unworthy 
of remark, that the Syriac version seems to favor such an interpre- 
tation, by having in one place, the book of- Canticles, that is, the 
book of Songs. 

It is remarkable what extremes of opinion diflFerent writers may 
advance upon the same subject, and that connected with scripture 
history. Jacob Hive, a printer and letter-founder, who undertook 
Romaine's edition of Calasio's Hebrew Concordance, published, 
among other strange pieces, one pretending to be a Translation of 
the Book of Jasher. 

Mr. B. characterises the pretensions of Jerome to any de- 
gree of Hebrew learning, as merely « employing a Jew to read 
. Hebrew ; " intimating that the venerable Latin Father was unable 
to read the language for himself. This is certainly a very extraor- 
dinary assertion. Jerome is generally acknowledged to have been 
well skilled in the Hebrew Language, as being more than any of 
the ancient Fathers devoted to the study dF that sacred tongue^ 
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He had for his preceptor Bar Raban, and other Jews, whose as* 
sistance he obtained at a great expense. He spent more thaa 
twenty years in Judea, merely for the purpose of attending the 
schools of the most celebrated Jewish teachers, and of conversing 
with the most intelligent native Jews on the subject of their lan- 
guage, and the meaning of their sacred writings. The testimony 
of Cappellus, a champion in Hebrew learning, is most honorable 
to the proficiency of Jerome in Hebrew studies. Hieronymus 
omnium Patrum diUgentisstmtis et accuratissimus rerum Hebraica" 
rum indagatOTi nuUi labori, nullis sumtibus^ neque tempori peper- 
dtp ut lingua illiusy quantum Jieri tumpotuity peritissimus evade-^ 
ret. Whatever hand he might have in the translation of the 
Scripture, styled the Vulgate, Isiodore Clarius, a learned Italian 
Bishop, who distinguished himself at the Council of Trent, asserts 
that it has been corrupted in eight thousand places. For this 
assertion, as might be expected, his book was honored with a 
place in the Index Expurgatorius. Many writers of the Roman 
Clhurch acknowledge some errors in the present editions. If a 
conjecture might be hazarded with regard to the reason of Jerome's 
being characterised in such a manner by the author of the Essay, 
it may be mentioned that the Latin Father, who studied Hebrew 
in the^ fourth century, says nothing about the Vowel Points or 
Accents of the language-zrf ne minimus quidem apex & iUis apt- 
cutis in vo exstety as Cappellus expresses it. Had they existed in 
his time, he would certainly have heard of them, especially as he 
was taught by learned Jews. The author of the Essay, however, 
and some other advocates of the points and accents, have found 
them mentioned in the New Testament, under the names of << iota 
and tittle," IcDra and xs^alu, (Matt. v. 18.) It must surely be more 
rational to refer the former to the letter Jody from which latru is 
evidently derived, the least character of the Hebrew alphabet, and 
the latter to those comiclesy or little ornamental curvatures or 
florishes, which when Hebrew is elegantly written, are generally 
used at the beginning and end of a letter and sometimes at the 
comers too ; so denominated on account of their situation, just a& 
the ornaments on the top of a wall or column are denominated 
cornices. All the vowel points, except Cholemy are placed 
below or within the letters, but detached from them, which cannot 
be considered, as the natural situation of horns of any kind. 
Elias Levita, a celebrated Jewish grammarian of the sixteenth 
century, was the first who gave occasion to agitate the question 
respecting the authority of the Masoretic punctuation among 
Christians. He maintained that the vowel points and accents 
were not of divine original but invented by the Masorites about 
600 years after Christ. An host of the most learned theologians, 
gntfnmaiiaBSt and critics adopted the opinion of Elias^ among 
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whom were Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, Beza, Fellican, Munster, 
Fagius, Piscator, Mercer, Martinius, Jos. Scaliger, Hackspan, 
Franzius, the two Vossius's, Cunxus, De Dieu, Grotius, Hel- 
mont, Cappellus^ Erpenius, Casaubon, Drusius and Hutter, amcMig 
the Reformed \ to say nothing of Reuchlin, Ficus Mirandula, Ma« 
sius, and others, among the Romanists. Perhaps our English 
Walton {vir TroXvyXuyrTOTurog) might express himself too strongly 
when he said, vix qtiemqtuim se^novisse^ qui quidem judicium cum 
eruditione Hehrcea conjunxerity qui a Cappello dissentiati refer- 
ring to the work of Cappellus, against the audiority of the Masoretic 
punctuation. Aben Ezra, a learned Jewish Rabbi, who florished 
in the twelfth century, says the whole punctuation was received 
from the Masoretic doctors of Tiberias. 

Mr. B. speaks of Synagogues as existing before the time 
of the Babylonian captivity. Most learned men are of cquU 
nion that there were no synagogues erected among the Jews 
till after that period, and some of the Jews themselves say 
as much. The words btk ^TJDD b^ all the assemblies of God, 
Psalm Lxxiv, 8, refer to places where the people met to wor- 
ship God, which were not properly synagoguesy as expressed 
in our translation \ but jproseuchce as they were afterwards called. 
None of the ancient versions, except that of Aquila render the 
word "nUDD synagogues. The principal service of the synagogue 
being the reading of the law to the people ; where there wa» 
no book of the law to be read, there could be no synagogue* 
Mr. B. seems to suppose that such a number of copies might 
be supplied as would necessarily be wanted for the thousands of 
Judahy in all their towns and synagogues. But how rare the 
book of the bw was through all Judea before the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, many passages of the sacred history inform us. When 
Jehoshaphat sent teachers through all Judea, to instruct the people, 
they carried a book of the law with them, 2 Chron. xvii. 9. wluch 
they needed not to have done, if there had been copies in those 
cities to which they went j which certainly there would have been, 
had there been any synagogues in them. And when Hilkiah found 
the book of the law in the temple, 2 Kings xx. 8. neither he nor 
king Josiah needed have been so surprised at it, if books of the 
law had been common in those times. Their behaviour on that 
occasion proves that they had never seen it before, which could not 
be, had diere been any other copies to be found among the people ; 
which would have been the case if there had been any synagogues^ 
among them at that time. The Jewish vniters affirm that some of 
the idolatrous Kings of Judah burnt all the copies of the law 
which they could find. The supposition of some learned me% 
that the copy, found in the temple by Hilkiah, was the original 
autograph of Moses^ from, the words TVOO T% by the haSd qf 
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Moses J 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, seems scarcely defensible. If that 
circumstance had been the occasion of the surprise excited on the 
discovery, it was certainly too remarkable to be omitted by the 
historian who recorded the same fact elsewhere, 2 Kings xxii. 8. 
Besides, this very circumstance is omitted in the farther history of 
the book as given in the former account of the fact, where it is 
simply called the hook — the laWy ai^d the book of the covenant* I 
know not that T the hand is ever used in the Hebrew scriptures, 
for hand writingj as Dr. Kennicott understands it in this passage. 
T2 is often used as the instrument or medium of any communica- 
tion, "ynjiy T2 By the hand of thy servants hast thou reproached 
the Lord, Is. xxxvii. 24. / have multiplied visions^ and cited 
similitudes D^l^'^liU T2 by the ministry ^ or hand, qf the prophets • 
Hos. xii. 10. As the Lord had spoken TW^ Tl by the hand of 
Moses. Exod. ix. 35. The expression- answers to me Greek pre- 
position hot ; the law Was given hoi Mcoo-eajf, by Moses. John i. 17. 

Admitting, however, that the copy found by Hilkiah was the 
autograph of Moses, Dr. Prideaux supposes it was a few years 
afterwards burnt and consumed with the Holy City and Temple. 
Mr. B. says, the Hebrew is not a dead language, but is still 
spoken. It were to be wished that he had informed us in what 
part of the world the Hebrew language is still vernacular. It 
might as well be said, the Latin is not a dead language because it 
is still used in the services of the Romish Church, as that the 
Hebrew is now spoken, on account of its being used in the services 
of the synagogue. Since the dispersion of the Jews, they speak 
the languages of the several countries where they sojourn. They 
may study the language, and adopt some expressions from it, but 
it is believed they have lost the primitive pronunciation of some of 
its letters, particularly the y, the sound of which appears to have 
been lost before the Septuagint translation was made. For in 
those Hebrew words, expressed by Greek characters, in which this 
letter occurs, it is variously represented. 

It has been the opinion of some learned men, that the Gospel 
of Matthew, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, were written origi- 
nally in Hebrew. Mr. B. goes far beyond this conjecture in 
his zeal for the sacred language, ** the language of heaven," as he 
styles it. As if the Divine Being should not give his commands to 
man in any other language, he asserts that «« The New Testament 
was written originally in Hebrew by the Apostles themselves/' I 
suppose this expression includes all the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Whether any other writer has ventured a similar assertion, 
I know not. Does he suppose the New Testament to have been 
written by divine inspiration, as well as the books of the Old Tes- 
tament ? Does he contend for the " absolute Integrity '* of the 
cnriginal of one, while he admits the whole of the original of the 
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other to be lost,— every letter, eyery iota^ and tittle f How are we 
to reconcile the opinions of the author of the << Essay on the He- 
brew Points, and on the Integrity of the Hebrew Text," — we will 
not merely say, to the Scriptures and Truth, but— themselves one 
to another ? 

Basingstoke^ SI March, 1814. J.J* 



ON THE LATIN POETRY OF 

PROFESSORS BAUROW AND DUPORT. 



And force them, though it were in spite 

Of nature and their stars, to write. — Hudibras. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

As I was rummaging the other day among some old books belooglDg 
to the library of a College of no small magnitude, by some chance, 
I descried a lean^volume of the quarto size, consisting of nearly 
sixty leaves, and bearing the following very strange and whimsical 
title: Academia Cantahrigiensis 2fl2TPA. Sive ad Carolum IL 
reducem, de Regnis ipsi, Musis per ipsum feliciter restitutis Crra- 
tulatio. Cantab, l66o. It is a sort of poetical contribution levied 
upon the component parts of the university at that time, both 
young and old, by the circumstances attendaut upon the restora- 
tion of the second Charles ; and consists of congratulatory addresses, 
written upon that happy occasion, in Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew. 
The printer's name was Field ; the same person who, five years after, 
sent out the only edition o the Septuagint ever issued from the Cam- 
bridge press. 

** DliSl'PON (as a critic of the present day would say,) est id quod 
conservatus conservator! dat; et diguum est quod comparetur cum 
0p«rTfoy, Sldanr^ov, Qew^rjT^ov, KomKrt^oVf \vt^ov, &c. &c" The easy 
application of the term here your readers will quickly perceive ; — nei- 
ther was this way, however obsolete and unfashionable now, of collect- 
ing, and showing to the face, the public opinion of the University, 
deserving of censure, either as to the peculiarity of its method, or its 
general external appearance. Notwithstanding, it must be allowed 
that little interest would accrue to an ordinary reader from a perusal of 
the volume itself. By the curious, however, this and the like will 
ttill continue to be read ; nor will the philosopher and the man of taste 
throw that wholly aside, from which the feelings of 90 considerable 
and so respectable a part of the state, on an occasion too so moment- 
ous, might be more minutely and more exactly determined than from 
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the more dignified page of the historian. Nay even, in some of these 
collections^ I have seen what would have furnished entertainment to 
the poetical mind, accompanied with a sort of regret that those, who 
could do so much, should, hy untoward circumstances or premature 
decease, be shut out for ever from the possibility of doing more. And 
who is there, who would think himself above a consideration so noble, 
and so replete with generous feeling as this ? 

Nothing, however, of that description occurs in the work of which 
we are speaking. Peace to the shades of the individuals, whose name^ 
are here recorded by the printer of the Cambridge Septuagint. The 
memory of those, who never so much as thought of aspiring to any 
thing above the common, can never be offended on its being said, that 
what they did is nothing more than what they pretended to do. We 
will not even except a name, so far -as concerns us here, which occurs 
in the collection, and which, did it not glow with light borrowed from 
another source, would, if thought of at al), be considered equally . 
ignoble and equally worthless. Nothing short of the importunity and 
unceasing solicitation of his brother Academians, who would natur- 
ally enough be ambitious to have their volume embellished with such 
a name, could have induced so great a man as Isaac Barrow to 
pour forth on this occasion, against reason and against the gram, a 
flood of Mathematical Latin in the shape of an Alcaic Ode. In 
length, it is equal to three times any other in the whole set ; in qua- 
lity, as good as any, and better than most ; in peculiarity of style and 
thinking, and oddness of execution, it is incomparable, and not to be 
placed upon the same shelf with any of the rest. To give to youif 
readers a full length of this unwieldy and outlandish com{K)sition 
would be to transgress out and out the limits which we can expect to 
be prescribed to us. Let one stanza suffice as a sample of the whole, 
— * et segmine ah uno DUce orbem. We introduce it, therefore, 
without further ceremony ; taking care to premise that the first word 
is not to be understood in its strict sense, it only having been brought 
into the place of campamE by reason of an unmanageable series of 
syllabic quantity, with which the line must necessarily commence. 

Campanulse non immemores sui, 
Quoa imminebat, martyrii, sonis 
Nos semulantur; ne liquentur 
Motibus immodicis veremur. 

Here we have, shaken up together, history ^ poetry, and philosO" 
jpAy. — ^The bells were ringing ; the Academians were issuing forth all 
the noise they could devise ; 'twas hard to say whether the clattering 
of the hells or the applause of the Academians, from head, hand, and 
foot, waa louder. These are historical facts. 

Next; these instruments of sound are represented as reasonhig thus 
among themselves : 'Us quite out of character that so fine and statefy, 

■ The Mathematical reader may do this by referring to the third book of 
JBittTo»'« Euclid; for which alone, though one of his inferior works^ his 
name deserves never to be forgotten. 
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a piece of building as <mr*s should be dumb and sikni on an occasion 
Wee this. No, no ; it cannot be that we should be forgetful for the 
credit of that tower, ^ which has oft, in times past, sheUered us from 
wind and weather. Instant, well send in our adherence, steeple and 
bells by the lump! — Now, as a self-hai^ngue, under circumstances 
like these, is at once preposterous and unnatural, it must needs be 
poetical, — at least, if we believe that learned gentleman, who will 
have it that poetry is nothing more nor less than prose run mad. 

Again; — Heat is occasioned by motion, and varies directly as that 
motion. Let the motion be increased continually ; the heat will also 
be increased ; till, presently, it shall be such as to reduce to a state 
of liquefaction even bell^ietal. Now, as there was a rivalry betwe^t 
the sound, that is to say, (read Wood's Mechanics, Art. Wheel and 
Axle,) the motion of the bells, and the tumultuary bustle of the 
gownsmen ; and as the author of the Ode represents the rivalry as 
actually going on, it follows that the heat (if nothing previously 
should interfere with the clatter) would, at some 4)articular point, 
commence liquefying the bells. Well then might they exclaim in the 
language of the Professor : Ne liquentur Motibus immodids veremur, 
N. B. ^fhis is philosophy. 

We subjoin a metrical version in English of this inestimable stanza, 
which, we hope, your readers will consider as preserving some of the 
force and spirit of the original. With their permission we will sub- 
stitute for the present tense what the grammarians term the praters- 
imperfect. 

Right mindful of the tow'r sublime, 
Where they were wont to ring, or chime, 
The bells ill brooked it to be reckonM 
Disloyal, false, to Charles the Second ; 
On this, they rais'd so loud a clack, — 
Twas feared they'd either melt or crack. 

Before we take leave of this composition, we think it a duty we owe 
to ourselves as well as to others, to assure all those, who know how 
to appreciate the merits of Professor Barrow, that his memory is not 
the less venerated by ourselves. As a theologian, as a classical scho- 
lar, an<] as a mathematician, he was, perhaps, the first man of his 
age ; and eminently qualified to fill that station in his University, 

' _ ■..,—... 

» If marti/rium here denotes the church tower, and the poet is speaking of 
the tower, m which the bells are suspended, or which rises around them, one 
would have expected imminet, but perhaps imminehat was introduced for 
the sake of the verse. Our correspondent is probably right in his interpre- 
tation. Vet. Vocab. " Martyrium, testimomum ; cruciatus martyris, vel 
locus, vel templum martyris, quia in memoriam martyrum sit constructum, 
vd quod sepulcra ibi sunt sanctorum martyrum." Walafr. Strab. De JXebi 
Eccles. c. 6. " Martyria vocabantur ecclesiae, quae in honorem aliquonutt 
martyrum fiebant." Hieron. " Constantinopoli Apostolorum martyrium 
dcdicaUir." Sic August L. 22. de Civit. Dei c. 8. " Loci sancti cancellu% 
uIh martyrium erat'' Confer M. Martini! Lexicon PMhlogicumvah Toce^-* 
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which, on his resignation, was conferred upon his friend and admirer, 

Newton. Seldom has the biographer to record in the same person 

^8u^ sfAuiufA mtRs|jpgu|^h||d ability in 80inapy,jneK{«dUjrere|fc^asd 

♦.Vtty Oppt)inl€f d^jpKtlTtnftUt^* ' . J. .-.,'»*'•>' 

The next and last of these, which attracted our notice, is one of 
three specimens given us by the Regius Greek Professor Duport ; 
who, iu his own language, epilogizes on this occasion, that is, 
brings up the rear. It is hartl to say whether the compositions are 
more distinguished for their eccentricity, or their imbecillity. The 
titles themselves (as Doctor Bentley would say, and did say on a 
similar^«^*asiod,) are to fuUome, as to be fUj^a^Al^ iMfAsi? a man 
sptw. Here, we are presented with a Carmen o^iai^^evriKOVy an 
ATviyaa 'Eirikoyiycov, and an Anagramma Epiphonematicum. He was 
afraia, we imagine, lest we should forget that he filled the Professorial 
chair ; and thought that the most effectual way of reminding us of his 
being Greek Professor would be to din our ears with Greek words 
and Greek epithets. This is' the man, we believe^ who translated (for 
what purpose we know liotjrihe whole of the Psalms into Greek Hex- 
ameter verse. Perhaps, in imitation of him who rendered Milton's 

^JPfirqdise Lo9ij, and his Paradise Regained, and his Samson Ago- 
nisies too, ' into Latiif Heroics, and dreamed of pnfflng off hi» IraQs- 
latious as a substiti|te for Virgil in the GrammaciiBchooJs, he.^ad the 
vani^ .tO: ii^^agine, that it was fitter for beginners in Greek to learn 
to sing his Psalms, than to read Homer's Iliad. We have heard too 
that he was the author, or(|;uare uroperly speaking) the compiler of 
the Gnomologia Homerica; a dck of -tome use, but which in the 
amassing of it required labor ain assiduity, rather than acuteness 
and vigor of intellect.' A man liii^ this ought to have been employed 
in making Glossaries and Inde^^^tf^^or in abridging Lexicons. 

• The writing of Anagrams is a ft^cies of wit of the lowest order ; 
and h much of the same sort as ^ writing of Echoes and Acrostics. 
Duporf s Anagramma is upon tl^ King's name ; which is bracketed 
at the head of thirteen foolish hexameter lines with the words At tu. 
ros clarus. This little witticism consists of precisely the same letters, 
in a different order, as the nWdrlli; Qb^Hiils Stuart, The grand mys- 
tery of the Anagramma Epiphonematicum, is no other than this; — at 

■ It required not m^f ely" ^ feiBd' aflf assiduity,'^ bat extensive reading 
and real learning, to write the Gngmalo^a Homericay of which James Duport 
was the editor, and whoever wiir be at the pains of examining his margmal 
referanoe&^tpassaseB.in^ other classidc^ writers, where. siQi^aJr.n^oral sen- 
tences^ or ]^hilosQphical ideas occur, and of perusing his long preface, will 
acknowlelige tfi^ justice of ouf rfeiriarkf. ' It is' a book of mucbmse to those 
who know Mw to «se it ^properly^ - i£'he learnii^ and- talents of J. Duport 
are sufficientlj^dispJayed m his profuse Commentarius in Theophrasti Charao 
teraSf (insertecfifi ]?^eedham'9^ tditioxl), and of which itha^ been very im- 
properly said thatit is a^mero: compilation from C|L.sajubon's Commentary. 
To Duport's Commentary freguent reference is made by Schleusner in his 
Lexicon, and by oth^^ fbireigirt' Mqj[, w hom it is unnecessary to mention. 
Duport was, we believe, for some^flttRTthe Vice-Master at Trinity-College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards Master of Magdalen-College, in the sameUni- 
veraity, — E, 
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least, tliisy together with what may he gathered from the suhstance of 
a fiicetious note, that occupies a place on the roargioy from the read- 
ing of which we could easily conceive that honest James Duport 
would have willingly pulUd twenty pounds out of his pocket, could 
be but, by exchanging an R for an l, have put Sol in the place of 
Rob, He accordingly harps upon this ; and this is the burthen of 
the poem. As, however, it is so short, we will be at the pains to 
transcribe it for the amusement of your readers, along with the afore- 
said note. 

Ad Regem 
Anagramtna Epiphanematicum, 

C CAROLUS STUART. 7 
( AT TU * ROS CLARUS. J 

Ante tuum reditum, Princeps, heu ! quanta malorum 
Ilias, et nubes, et nox horrenda Britannis 
Incubuit, Clero inprimis, Gentique togatae ! 
At Tu ROS CLARUS noctumas discutis umbras, 
. Man^ novo cum Sole inicans, pulsisque tenebris 
Languentem recreas geniali siuere terram : 
Sol, an Ros? an uterque? Hinc lucem et poeula sacra, 
£t Musas, vitamque tibi, ter Maxime Regum, 
Acceptam Alma refert Mater, suaque omnia debet, 
Teque suum agnoscit Grantana Academia Phoebum. 
Hinc tibi xcixtpa damus, qui pro te sftSTPA vovemus, 
Qudd Tu, Rex, nobis, tibi quod Deus ipse salutem 
Reddiderit. Pylios idem Te servet in annos. 

It may not be amiss to remark, that this figure of speech, ycleped 
by the Greek Professor Traulismus Alcibiadeus, must, if it be allowed 
to have any meaning at all, allude to Critias's Elegy on Alcibiades : 
in which, on account of an unfortunate combination of quantity in 
the syllables of which that word is composed, instead of giving us a 
pentameter in the second line, he gives us an iambic senarius, — as the 
reader will see. 

Ka< yuv KXeivhv vloy 'AfiijyaTov a-^sfavuia-oj 

Ov yd^ Ttwg r^v rovvofji/ ifa^iJLol^siy iXsyeiu;, 
NSv $* ey la[Jifislw xstasroci otJ)i du^er^w^. 

1814. V. L. 

i .. ' 

' Vel (det modd veniam httor Lambdacismo, seu Traulismo Alcibiadio, 
L pro r) Sol Clarus. 
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IN CARMINA EPODICA EURIPIDEA COMMEN- 

TARIUS. 

Auctore G. B. 
No. III. (Ex No. XVIII. p. 293.) 



XJLD finem Commentarii^ quem paginis hujus diarii olim maudavi^ 
tredecim Cantus Epodici recensentur^ de quibus omnis fere mihi 
8pes evanuerat^ ut ad formam Cajminum Euripideorum redigere 
possem. At res praster exspectationem evenit. Etenim hodie 
video^ quod tarn diu pra^tervidisse mihi subirascor^ illis etiam 
Epodis suum ordinem restitui posse^ verbo quidem vix uno mu- 
tate. En loca^ quae Viri metricarum rerum periti pro cruce habe- 
bant^ nemini in posterum offensionem datura. Ordinem vulga- 
tum fabularum persequi lubet. 

Hecubae v. 649. et sqq. 

'Em dovgl re xoi) fovoo 
xoi) Iftouv (ji^Xiigoov XctfjSa* 

rig ajx^i tov 

evgoov Ev§wtolv Aixouvu 5 

voXrj^oiKgvToy ev Wfto*^ xo- 



guy mXm t' hni xgSra fiar^ 
ijg riierM Tixioov flavoVr- 

rcil re Tragslav 10 

^IcufAov riSffjxeva 



V. 1. Sappe deest rg ante xai. In Agam. 202. restittdt Porso- 
iius vecov re xuL V. 8. Vulgo reKvcav. Vid. Porson. ad Phoen. 354. 

Orestis v. 821. 

rl$ vo(ro$ vi rivot 

og fbg/^ctfv xarc^ yav 

Yj flMTpOXTOVOV C&l/^ 

a X^^S^ flstrfl- 5 

at; otov Ijoy- 

ov og y erXag, 

/3g|3ax;^6U(r' £u- 

fji,evl<nv fi^oLviotig 6Yjpafi,x <povM 

dgo^Jt^uoriv hvevcov ev ^Xifugoig 10 

V. 1. Vulgo ddxpv ii, alii Saxgfya xuL mox adest S*. V. 7. reXi- 
cag MS. Harl. og rgAeVa^. Reposui IrXaj. Verbum amat Euri- 
pides. Vid. Beck. Indicem. V. 8. Vulgo ^gj3«x;^furai f*«y/«<; Ewfte- 



vaig * Ayayi^Byi^vinog* 
(o i^iXs fi^argogy qts, 
p^gucrgOTHjv^TWV ^ageoov 
[Mtcrrov uwggTgAAovT* g(r«8c«y, 
(T^iyiov lucvT- 
ig iiotj roLv 

vuTglcov waJ- 
ioov a/XrOijSav. 
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vlcri: mox Iv deest. V. 12. Vulgo jxsAeof . V. 16. Ex Urro erui 
l9ov rar fortius est secunda persona ; cui favet et metrum. 

Alcestidis v. 276. et sqq. 



fTKorta 8* e7r) vDf ocrcr- 4 



01$ efeofrei* 

TEKV areicvy ouk • 

oux ?r' 6<rrtv ^alpQir 
w rexva* r6^s 
^00$ ogcoTOV 



V. 8. Vulgo ;^a/govre^. At in iiac formula non usurpatur 
X^^lfoiv. Errat Monkus ad Hipp. 1438. 

Supplicum V. 1087. et sqq. 

OlSiToy fnipo^ CO yiqov \ Verba praecedentia in Antistrophica di- 
xoCi <r& 9roAif Ijxa rXafuov. 3 gessi ad Troad. Append, p. 197* 



Iphigenise in Aulide 
''EfMXes CO nigig J- 

wveu$ ergi^rig 'J- 

mv ^pvyloov auX- 

ov xoiXafi^oia-' 

i¥ jJt,ifji,rjfAoiT efi/irXeKooVf 

eviviXot ^6 j3o0f rgifovT, 

he xgio'^s <r 

gfA&fe 6eoiv, 



V. 573. et sqq. 

eXe^uvroMroov 
vetpol$e dofMov, 
Zo'Oig 'EXevus 
5 avrmroig ^^(TOis |3Xe^ap- 
oiu'l <r igooTot ie^ot)xa$ eo' 

Sy f \ 
XUTOS 

ofev ip' 

tS epiv 

*EXXaiu (rhv log) volvcI t a- 

y6< Tpolug eg Iligyotiia* 



15 



20 



10 



V. 16. Vulgo OS Toig : quod stare potest. V. 17. Vocem ocrcoig 
propter oig omissam revocavi. Idem fere peccatum correxi in 
Oreste. Vid. Classical Journal, N. XIII. p. 377. Dicitur avrw- 
iFotg o(r<roig ut OjXju.a — ^ailptmh in Orest. 883. (rxvigooTrov ofj^pM 
Pho^n. 1354. aygiowrov ojXfta Here. F. 990. a'lfji^MTeonovg xogag 
Orest. 250. yogy wireg avya) Here. F. 131. afi^^Xtaireg auyu) Rhes. 
737. 



ibid. V. 1080. et sqq. 
So) S* hr) xigcf, 

kXokov iigy- 



cTof, fiuXtoiv w(rre TTSTgoLioov htm 

avrgco]^ 
eXiovcav ogim if>icry(OVf kniipaTOV 

^gi' 6 



\ 
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» 

rtiov ttlfjiJia'crwrig vgicmwov, in rh ftiv 2- 

iet fiovKOkoov, xu^ $i 10 Iv ivoirols afjue* 

i4laxi$ai0-i yoftsT. li v6fMV Kfaret' 

irou TO reis altotjf xaitiw^ V otym 

^ TO rSig agtras \ jSjOToTeriv, lav ri; 

tvydco-iv i^f f (ri/veiv 1 5 ifeov f t({y^ IXij}. 

V. 4. Vulgo vX^x«fftoy. Eadem var. lect. in Med. 782. V. 5. 
wergaiov : correpto eu : vid. Gaisford. Hephsest. p. 216. V. 6. *Ogim 
est dissyllabon. V . 9- Vulgo ouS* Iv jSoijSS^trei. Vocem non alibi inve- 
nire possum: reposui ex Uesychio 'PoijSScoSei. hinc iutelligas verba 
Lexicographi /MTd^^p^ou f . xarit ^w ai}S<i (scil. o^u^iyyO ^^ ^^ vn^fUveg. 
V. 12. ^hoe/t^^i yifMv intelligi nequeunt. Redde AlaxlBoutrt yajtcci;' 
Nubes Achilli. V. 16. Vulgo to wgoVowrov o^oTf. V. 20. Vulgo 
avifUM. sed excidit Ta propter rai. V. 22. £ xei xomg erui xox^ 
voi^. Eandem vocem ope Suidae restituit Brunckius Aristophani 
Pac. 496. Hesych. Kaxovogf xaxovowv. 

Baccharum v. 900. et sqq. 

org. j3. avTiorp. /3. 

EiioufMOV jctEV 0^ Ix iot\oLO-(nig edSa/|Xtt}V S* 0^ u^egSc jx^iwy 

tfetr/s KVfjM Xk^ivoL 8' lx(;^cy* 2 Trop^xSev* rrega S* lyasr^JS Sfrf^f 4 

l™So?. 

oX/3io;* xal SJai; 5 T^Afft/ToDo-iy Iv JfXjSfip Sf 

ftupiai (uupioug fiporoig' od 8* ceTre^a-oLir' ^ 

ftlffv rr' ii(r}y tov 8e xar ^/toeg, orco /3/o; 

V. 4. Vulgo iy/vfi* iT0p« S* m^g hegov "OT^co x«i Swa/xti ^rogijA-^ 
(ly. H»c intelligere non possum. Transpositis ^rog^xSe et lyfvffd* : 
e proximo erui eyoLwf* hoc verbum bis Euripides usurpat in Iph.- 
T. 12S9- et Cycl. 502. ubi lege, ut id obiter moneam, ^0(iSo^ ^jSiIfy 
vice Sceiro;^ qu» voces permutantur in Ion. Saepe ^og^Xde apud Ho^- 
memmfefellit, in activo sensu : hie in neutro. Similiter ^^^Z&V in* 
Jior^tiBno viodt moriensqtie fefellit. Mox alteram Srcgo; delevi. 
In talibus vox bis tantum usurpatur. Vid. Beck. Indicem, V . '^Engof. 
dein e xal Suva/xci erai iuoug alh. Cf. Simonid. Fragm. iv. 20. 
(uvglm Bfmk-i xrigig x&yfgr/^gaoTei iiixi. V. 11. Vulgo filntdg. 

ibid. 1015. et sqq. 
% TfoXuxapijyo; hoatneu \iair 5 
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wiglfioiXn ^q^XPV a rav Maivoiimv. 

V. S. Vulgo y' iSfTv i. e. <rlduv. Ssepe permutautur y et er. Vid. 
Iph. T. 692. Alcest, «36. Philoct 571. Pers. 636. Hesych. V. 
'Afieo^Ag et n&fFiyfs^ifOi. Quod .^d clo-iScTv cf. Phoen. 149* Fofyof 
•!(ri$eiy. V. 11. Vulgo ayiXav. Hesych. '^/Xijy. ubi citant Interpp* 
Herodotum. 

Heraclidaram V. S7^' et sqq.- 

•r 0*8 8'^ cu Koxi^paw ivaHif vug' 0^ ^ol /uA^v ^b^C^^ ^^^ ' 

oAX* cS ToAe/uuoy Bgourrag hrc^Hg, 

fs,^ jxoi 8og} (Twragi^ing 



sS 



Tfl^y voXiy, aXA* ayao^p^ou. 1*0 

V.6. loriy deleri jubet Blomfieldus, Quarterly Rev* N. XVIII. 
p. 357' de reliquis Vide Classical Journal, N. A VI. p. 401, 

lonis V. 491- et sqq. 
*i2 navog iixruiM xa) frotp^ 

riy Maxgetif, iretgiivog jxeAi} 

Tya ^^igoiC" figi^vg fificp frraifolg 15 

ly <rre//3ou0'i Tro^oSy 'AyX" e^wgiav iolvuv 

mupOD rglyovoi xo6pai 6 ^po*/ re foivluv 

rruHuL xXoff^^ vgi Bttira^ irix^y yofianf 

UrnXXaSog vot&v, vfigtcrfj!' tm ar) X9gxl<rtv 

rvpiyyo; u^', ceioAa^ r UixxpLg our' ly Xw^mtriv ^annv - IK) 

v/iryovo**, Troy ocuAio; ot;g/(i); aVoy iurv^lag li^sri* 

A nSoffTolo'i ynhv $€odffy tixvo^ tmrotg. 

vfTtg ly ofyr^oi^ 12 

• 

V. 1. BoKv^jMiTa, Saepe numeri usurpantur. V. 2. Egregie Tyr- 
whittus ftu%tt}Oea-i eruit e jMrUp^o) S^io-i. V. 10. Aid. ujxycoy MSS. Steph, 
S/xyoy mox avAio^ {>ro ftvAia est conjectura Mu^raviij quaoi pluribut 
locis comprobare potuissem. Trach. l65. emetidat Wakeiieldus 
legendo rgiiMivog et citat Apoll. Rhod. iv. 841 . ;Orph. Argon. 66 1. 
(ed. Herm.) VirgiU j^. viii. 465. Theocrit. vii. 91. ubi plurm 
Toup. et Valck. V. 14. Vulgo fji^ekea, redditur infelix ; reposui 
/uXi) membra: mo\;vice ^ai/3^ dedi fi^cppra timore: of^y. infr* 
898. fflKf pMrpog : et 1498. 'Ev ^i^ TwraMiiffa. V. 19. Vulgo 
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"fpQiv : ct mox Kiyoityw : at mulierum conventus est, Aitrx/^. 
Vii Hcsych. v. In Hippolyt. 1135. restitui Xetrp^ vice A^^ ad 
Troad. 6()£. 

ibid. 711- et sqq. 
'H ^^ T6Aao*(raif 

Ti x«l TaTijg iT<fAoif SiiMt <rvi^fidxxMS' 

viog viov, \kyftfA' eij Ijitajr WXiv 7xoif 6 w«Tj, 

7ya yg $1^' a7$g Uagv- 5 dfj^epotv vioLv $* airoXivcov flavor 14 

aorow vBTPas expv- OTevojiteva yc^ av (Tx^ijfiv e^oi ttoXis 

0*1 o-xfliircXov ^cvixov gfcrjSoXav. aXXcl ya^ o-^ogo;, 

ovpiviov ctgx^Y^S »'•'> '-Eg- 

SSgavov fl', 7v* 6 Baxxioj ajx^ ep^flsca^ avao-o-oi, 18 

nrvpovs avi^cov frevxag 10 

V. 5. Vulgo 7va SsgaSg^. De y« post 7va posito vid. Valck. 
ad Phoen. mox erui dep* alh i. e. iigat a!h ex iepaieg. Hesych. Jipu, 
wfsg^o)^ ogovs. V. 8. vice ?S^ay dedi Upavov. Vid. ad Troad. 1082. 
ubi eadem var. lect. V. 11. Xuii^igi, Vid. Porson. Hec. 788. et 
quae dixi in praeeunte epodo. V. l6. Vulgo '^AXig i$ • vigog. ferui 
aXXet. yig (nrog6$. Construe 'Egix^ioog (TTropog, oSv cigx,^yog, kviwoi 
yo^. Denique vulgo ofyce^. excidit ultima syllaba compendiose 
tcripta. 

ibid. 912. et sqq. 

TLUKOg evvoToogy 
og rep jxev sfAoo 

veils n\g ol%ovg oix/^si^. 
Strophas praecedentes disposui ad Troad. Append, p. 138. 

Herculis Furentis v. 134. et sqq. 

"jffig 'jTOLTqog oioL o6 XiKonriv Ik rgxyav** 

yogycoireg aids <rov 8* earol^tTon xag'^i 

flrgoo'^gggi^ *EX\oig, sly 

ifjLfjMTOiV ^vixyi^LXpug 

iwyah to U y '^ oloug oJovg ixiffcor 
^v kuxoTV^igj O'a, rmV onroarsgy^aret. 

Vulgo TO ii i^ { at de ijv et iri permutatis vid. Porson. ad Horn. 
OS. mox vulgo OTJ : excidit c propter o. 

His tandem cantibus dispositis, video etiamnum restare tres 
Epodos in Troasin, de quibus consulto nihil dicere mecum con- 
8titui> ne Editiouem iteratam quam olim meditabar^ aliquatenus 
praeoccuparem. Verum quo tempore illud opus sim per- 
fecturus cum sit valde incertum^ in prssenti omnia, proferre in me- 
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^ium Hbet^ quae ad metra Eurjpidea pertinent. Hanc ob causam 
cantus Hippolyti at Iphig^nise in Auiide^ melius quam vulgantur^ 
denuo disponam. 

Troadutn v. 56l . et sqq. 

org. /3. aVTiVTg. /3. 

'£yep Sg rav opearegotv ^ovla S' avoi 'JtroXiv ^ooL 

tA"* fltft^l luiXoApet TTOipiivov, xareTp^e Tlspyafji^oov B^potg, 

eirrorifAivag' Xi^ov 8' If e/3ajy' '^Agrig, Kiqotg r 67rcioio$» 

Igyct naXXahg' (r^uya) 8' ajw^f ijSctfjxiot ^guyc^v 

civ KaguToiuog ^ 

2^egey ' 

'jE)AAa8i Kovgorpofco fpu- 
ym ySt, TForglh Trevflij. 

V. 4. Vulgo eiJi^eXTTOfJMV. At Euripides Mediam vocem hujus 
verbi non usurpat. In Andr. 1017* sic lege IloWo) 8' Iv ^EXKivMv 
«X^goig (rrovoLytCig MehTrovro dvaruvoi rexecov a\o^Qi 8* 'E^eXsiTrov 
eixoug trpos oXXov euva-roga : et in antistrophico /3s/8axs S* 'Argsidag 
uko^ou 'xa?JifiMi$' Auta 8* 6votKXa^a(ru ^ovov iuvaTco irpog rexvoov 
mnd^iiga ie^g, fleoO y'Ev xeKevafJi.oi.u argifyi. x. t. A. V. 7. ^/X«a et 
JjSoAe; Porsonus Advers. p. £63. i^aKKs, coUato Bacch. 619. 
V. 10. Ita MS. Fl. Aid. ot^fi ^M(^oi(n. V. 18. Omittebatur ra 
ob TTU, In Suppl. 1037. tacite Hermannus y^v warpKa vice rijv 
vorg/^a. Multa proferre potui de y^ saepe sic corrupto vel omisso. 
Sed taceo prudens. 

ibid. V. 1240. et sqq. ibid, ad fabulse finem. 

EK. CO ^[Xrarai XO, uyoiisiot 

yuvouKeg eH* ^epofAsiu 

iO. (ray evew' 'ExajSij EK. otXyog aAy- 

rha ipoeig auidv ; og fioocg 



> •» 



ov 6X 'jToiTgag epLug, 

Inter h»c a-if est conjectura Musgravii pro o-of • 
Postremum denique carmen Epodicum emendabo : quod ohm 
pessime disposui in Append. Troad. p. 192. Verius in 
Classical Journal N. XVIU. p. 296. ubimonui Stropham et 
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Antistropham redigi posse ad regulam nostram. I^e igitur 
versus non Antistrophicos tali fere modo. 



V. 1283. etsqq. 
CLiTOg loetg r ogea 



iiroiXov 



V. 1300. et sqq; 

Aev doXio^^ctiV re KvTrgis 

ayyiXog oov Ako; 

a |X6i/ ht\ 'jToico rgv^oocroL 

"Hqa T avaxTOS suv- 



pm V) ioLVOLTOSVTl nqlufJi^OS, 

ore Oct' 
0$ 6 5aX- 
oj if\eyev iv 
^gvycov icoXai, 

Inter hac mutavi Ot UAIOS lAAIOX in OTE JAIOS O AAAOX; 
de qua mutatione dixi in Class. Journ, N. XVIII. p. 297*niox 
vulgo 6 Jio^ ayyiXos. In Class. Journ, N. XV. p. 148. promisi 
Hippoljti Carolina Monostrophica fore restituta in Censura editio- 
nis, quam Monkus denuo procuravit. At quonium consilium diu 
abjeci illam censuram in lucem proferendi, libet^ hac occasione 
data^ promissum aliqua parte absolvere. Lege igitur 

V. 811. et sqq. 

BH, 'Id \(o raKMVOL jttcXeeov xaxooy 
iTTOiieg, elfyouro) rt r^XjE/ra^^ icJ, 
too-oOtov, cooTf ToycrSe o"0)^e«i 

ifltf jSia/o) T otvoclm re avff,^oga 
<rois X^^o^ iFoiXui(r[JM fji^eXitL; 

a' ri$ dp\ cS raXaivcL, [iMvgcil 

l^oav ; - 6 

if jxo) fieipelei Kci lopioig liner- 

x^Xi^ ei^goL(rros h^ aXaa-rSqtov 

Tv^a, 10 

o-Tg. j3. 
T?j r^f arspridtts ^iXtotijj ipi,tkloLg* 
)jnrwXt(r0if yc^jxaXXov.iif narifhcro. 



etvTKrrp, ». 
Xtfxdov $* CO rikag 'jreKuyog eia-ogw 

jU>))T* iXTFsqaiTon Ktjpi,et T^(rSe (rujx- 

$ev 15 

fiaqtnrorpi^v, yivui, Trqovauim 

?gy*^ yap »j ti^ «x ;^ejwv ifavrog 



Sh 



9r^5i)jx' I^^^Sou Kpaimfh bqiM^trourx 

[101, 

TO xaTfl^ ya^ (Txrfro; to x«Tfl^ y&s 

Kvifetg,^ 
/EMTOixeTy d«y^v o rX^/iccoy JeAeo. SO 
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Si qui» hsec cum vulgato ordine conferat, vix dubium videtur 
quin in nostras, partes accedat. Neque Monkus neque Seidlerus 
(p. 20.5.) rem feliciter gessit; et licet neutrum latere videatUr 
carmen esse Antistrophicum^ ii tamen non perspectum habebant 
quibus terminis Strophe et Antistrophe intercluciantur, nee qua 
ratioue versus de sede turbati in proprios locos 'Jeduci possint, 
Mutationes paucissimas ob metrum factas quantum potero bre- 
vissime commemorabo. V. t. ts propter to omissum reposui : 
mox versibus transpositis roAfia^ et roo-ourov junguntur^ sicut 
roa-ouTov afiailoig in Ion. 367. V. 4. Pro /3iaie»^y Elmsleius fiioilcp. 
Ipse addidi r . Mox iavorkrct in T«0ou(ra mutavi, ut icuKouo'iuol 
babeat^ unde pendeat. V. 7* Suae ipsius interrogationi respondet 
Theseus. Reposui igitiir ^ vice wg et wTrtcrralhi cum Valckenaerio 
vice kTrearairis. V. 1 1 . 'A^loros Seidlerus de Dochmiacis p. 208. 
V. 15. Xoyov vix capio. dedi hoXov. V. ip. Si hue respexerit 
Hesychius To xarot yei$ ^l(pog, aliam dederit interpretationem, quae 
nunc fortasse spectat ad locum Comici verba Euripidea ludibrio 
habentis. V. 24. Vulgo frgoa-diev 81. Dedi wgoo-op^Slwa. V. 28. 
Vulgo T&v iFoipoidev nvog. At tjvoj omni venustate caret, lego 
yivovs. V. 30. frpocvoXoDv eiioov* At friget 6[xcov. Reposui xXvoo, 
ut rtvog pendeat de subaudito vv6. Cf. supra 270. S52. V. 32. 
Ita Elmsleius. V. 41. Vice aare^ooTrog a^am restitui aore- 
-fonrov ifjLfiM ft^vi}. Respicit Euripides ad verba ^schyli in 
BavTolutg: quae feliciter emit Bentleius Epistol. Mill. p. 501. 
cd. Lips, e prava scriptura OSrco Al^vXog E8ANTIAS oSrs iriyi^i^ 
^X/oti w-gocrBlexfrai Ovr ASTEPflN STOMA Arirooag xogvjs, legendo 
OSro) Ala^vXos h Bavrgtaig ^Ag oSrt Te/x^i^ ^X/ou Tfgo^Upxereit Ovt* 
bmgwKh ififux Ayftwotg xogij^ Cui conjectural eximiae favent 
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In Carmna Epodica, ^e. 



Orest. 883. o/xfta — foLt&ffffnh Phoen. 1354. aitvipa»riv ofufiu' Here. 
F. 990. ayq^umh ifs^fAM. Respicitur quoque ad Prom. 821. atg oSf 
^\ios TrptxrUgxerai 'Axrh-iv oi(f ij v6xrego$ /x^vij irori. Vocem ft^ 
paulo rariorem exponit Hesychius per (tsX^vi}. V. 43. Vulgo S<rov 
xuKov e^ei dii^og. At quoties Scujxa et ^^[ms pennuteatur raonet 
Porsonus ad Phoen. 337* 1596. et quoties oa-og versum claudat 
Toupius ad Suid. Vol. i. p. £52. V. 46. iriXui omittit Lascartt 
editio. 

Neque meliori coDamine rem gessit Monkus ad v. 869* Sed, 
ut verum fatear, ille Editor rebus metricis non multum operas 
videtur insumsisse. 
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xuxoo xaxov 



TTOTS 



XO^ r! X^^fwe ; ki^cv, el rl ftoi agotg wriaypv rgeig, pi^lot xotret^ 



Xoyou jMrSTa' 



YouroD 



BH* eiXourret UXTog^voi ^uya» /3a- tovtcov Iftov 7r«i8'' fjfjLsgAV ds fjJj 



pog xaxaaVy 



fuyoi 



cLt aV XO, xaxm ocgx'iy^v I x- t^vS*^ emeg r^7v iinourag (rotfelg 
falviig Adyov* upoig. 

V. 1. Fugitivum Iv revocavi. V. 2. Post xiotxov inseruntur efM>) 
ftgv oSv it^looTog Plou e v. supr. 823. V. 3. Lasc. oXoufi^evovg* V. 5. 
Haec minus intellexit Monkus. Tu redde Utinam mihi liceat 
dicere foriutuis domus contra fati decreta. Nempe dixerat Cho- 
rus perditam esse domini domum. V. 6. jxoi de meo inserui et 
rtJ%6Tv in Asyeiv mutavi. Stare tanien potest Tt^xety in sensu scopum 
attingere. V. 7- Codex Paris. (rfocXvig i. e. irfaAij*. V. 8. Vulgo 
%gog yoLg rmg. Non intelligunt £ditores. Reiskius vpl^ et sic Cen- 
sor Anglus Quarterly Rev. N; XV. p. 228. Ipse dedi xgoSgyow. 
Adi Hesych. V. mox xaxou Aid. MSS. xux^y dedixoxwy; cf. 
Horn. JX. ^.106. MivTi xuxwv (Ed. C. 1080. iLivrig—ifyimv He- 
len. 345. vpifMrntg aAytwy. Vid. Class. Jonni. N. XVX« p. 391 • 
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V. 12. /3oS /3oa sunt interpolatoris orationem Thesei imperfectam 
suppleutis. V. 16. Ex eJ 'K6x^^ viPag erui otyw $)^ raXoe^. Urbis 
meotio hie nihil ad rem. V« 20. Ita Valck. Cf. Hec. 159. Tag o» 
rXarag rag ou fsprcig. Vulgo ovU Aexrov. V. 22. vice ojMrjx' res- 
^titui : oyojx' : adi Person, ad Orest. 1080. 

Hactenus de Euripideis ; ad ^schylea mox pergam. 



The CoNcio AD CleruM, delivered by Robert Sumner^ \(rhilehe 
W2LS a fellow of King's College, Cambridge, for his Doctor's 
Degree, was adpnired by the Scholars of that day as the finest 
specimen of Latinity^ which this country had produced, and, 
anxious as we are to rescue England from the imputation cast 
on its Scholars by J. L. Mosheim^ in a note to D. G. Mor- 
hof s Tract De pura Dictione Latina, noticed in No. XVII. 
page 47, we have resolved to re-publish it. We are indebted to 
the politeness of the learned and excellent Head Master of 
Harrow School for the loan of it. 

CONCIO AD CLERUM, 

HABITA CANTABRIGIiE 

IN TEMPLO BEAT^ MARIi^, 

XI CAL. APR. MDCCLXVIII. 

PRO GRADU DOCTORATUS IN SACRA THEOLOGIA. 

AUCTORE ROBERTO SUMNER, 

Coll. REGAL, olim SOCIO. 



ACT. Apostolorum Cap, xvii. Comm. 21. 

Ceterom Athenienses omnes et Inquilini, nuUi alii rei vacabant, 
. nisi ad dicendum, aut audiendum aliquid novi. 

XjN bistoriis nihil ferd gravius legenti cuivis aut memorabilius oo- 
currity quamnarratio brevii hecce, sed dilucida atque apprimi ek- 
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gans ; qu& exponitur Divi Pauli egregia quaedam in religione nofl* 
ixk propaganda constautia et fides. Videmus fortem ^um et 8tre* 
nuum veritatis viudicem cum hominibus barbaris aliquandiu versa- 
tuniy cum Judeis identidem et Gracis acenim^ decertantem. 
Nee vero mirari licet^ cur exitus parum Felices et fructuosos solerr 
tia ejus atque industria habuerit, ciim certamen esset condhionibuf 
zdeb iniquis comparatum. Hinc nimirum obstabat^ quae opinio* 
nem quamvis praejudicatam tueretur, <:outumacia et stupor ; illioc 
subtilior disputandi ratio ; et sapientiae^ non vera quidem^ sed qua* 
dantenus adumbrata, sed ad illecebras composita quodanunodo et 
facta, species. Alii orationem ejus nonduif exauditam respuebant ; 
alii auditam perperam intelligendo fecere^ ut nihil omnino intelli- 
gerent. In Judicium deinde vocatus^ causam sibi demandatam 
gravissim^ vir fortis idem et rerum prudens perorabat ; nee aliud 
sibi ab Areopagitis patrocinii petebat, qudm quod officii eonim 
exigeret religio et fides. 

Incorruptum iilud tribunal ab Atheniensibus semper habitum est, 
atque in primis grave : nee qui subselliis ejus assideret, subomatus 
quispiam satis atque instructus videbatur, nisi is, cojus prudentiam 
et fidem spectatam satis et cognitam perlonga civium experientia, 
atque eorundem favor comprob^rat. Idonei san^ judices ! quorum 
arbitrio hominis cujusvis rei caput et fortunae committerentur. De 
causis qua? in foro plurimiim disceptari solent, sever^ satis et casti 
judicabant ; de rebus ad religionem attinentibus non item. 

Erat enim Atheniensibus solenne Deos quoslibet e gente qudli- ^ 
bet nuUo discrimine habito asciscere^ aut civitate quemadmodum 
hospites donare ; ita tamen, ut numinibus patriis atque indigenif 
cultus quidam proprius constaret et suus : rati nimirum Diis, qui 
jam mufti essent, locum esse pluribus ; eosque extemos simul et 
domesticos in eddem Civitate commode satis et socialiter posse 
Gonsistere. Inde tot templa^ quae Pauli bilem commovebantj in 
Deorum, qjui nuUi^erant, cultum, in populi coleutis opprobrium ex- 
tructa. Inde Ara' 7/2i AFNllXTfii 6£i2i consicrata ; cujus men- 
tione fact&^ exinde idem ille argumenta texuit^ quae veritatis judicia 
confirmarent, et superstitionis commenta coarguerent. 

Si ver6 quaeratur^ cur religioni Christianae ade6 obnix^ adversa- 
rentur homines in pietate nimii potius quim parci^ cur ii> ^ui ex- 
temas ceremonias ritusque omnes atque omnigenos amplexi sunt^ 
religionem banc unam contemserint ; brevis est et facilis respooN 
sio. Idololatria species permultae sunt, diversae eae quidem^ sed . 
non et contrariae ; ita ut consortium quoddam commune et cogna* 
tionem inter se non difficilem habeant. Numinibus cultum txm, t. 
qui aliis habebatur, nemo putabat esse detractum suis. Temj^r 
ubivis quotidie fundata sunt ; extruebantur arse Diis omnibus quat* 
quot uspiam fuerint, tum Gracis tum Barbam, viventibus perinde 
a9 m(xtm», Notb atque Ignatis. Deum vero unum atque unkum 
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agnoscere^ quo semel agnito actum esset de ceteris, id neque Urbs 
JLiTEf^iliiOJS'patiebatur, pec asquo animo ferebant Magistratui 
ii, quibus curse esse debebat, ne quid Religio popularis detrimenti 
caperet. De veritatis igitur indagatione noii ab iis constanter 
et seri6 agebatur ; autorem libenter audiebant novas cujusdam 
opinionisy quam nemo aut comprobare ausus est, aut potuit refel- 
lere. Nee accusatoribus, nee judicibus curae fuit, quid verum esset 
mat decens; fkosMxa aliquod et autea inauditum desiderabatur : 
'iMifVaioi y&q el^ oulh erepov evxalgouv ^ Xiyetv ri xdi oikoubiv xcuvorspw. 

In dubium res merito venire possit, maline plus an boni hommi- 
btts attuleiit vehemens iUa, quae in Atheniensibus reprehenditur, no- 
idtatis cupiditas. , 

Ei certi acceptum refertur, quicquid id est, quod in veritate in- 
dagandft laudatur. Hinc exoriebantur artes illae, quarum ope ac 
tubsidio vita hutior fit atque elegantior, et quasi munditias suas ha- 
bet. Hinc res literaria originem atque incrementa duxit ; hue dig- 
nitatem suam r^fert doctrina ilia, quae honoris caus& humanior ap- 
p^ilari solet ; hue spectat omnium, in e&dem aut stabilienda aut 
ornand^, scriptorum indies succrescentium labor. 

At ver6 idem illud novitatis studium, quod in veritate inveniendft 
magnam vim habet, inventae non rar6 obest. Sunt, qui conspici 
malunt, qudm prodesse ; famaeque ii quslm utilitatis studiosiores^ 
'tapientes si haberi possunt, esse non desiderant. Hujusmodi ho* 
minibus opiniones, quas anteactorum temporum sapientia atque 
auctoritas comprobavit, fastidium quoddam pariunt. Obsoletas 
istitts et veteris prosapiae taedet pigetque : quia scilicet quicquid 
exinde laudis parari queat, id jam ab antiquis praeoccupatum nihil 
recentioribus sublegendum refiquerit. Praeterea, simplex quiddam 
est atque unum Veritas ; limites sibi praescriptos habet, eosque per« 
angustos. Non est ibi, quo se praecipitet liber ille spiritus, qui 
turn demum sibi sublimius sapere videtur, ciim vagatur, atque er« 
rat andaciiis ; incerta pro cognitis habet, nova pro veris ; homini* 
bus ceteris discrepat, nee tamen constat sibi. i 

In civitatibus, ubi artes ad civileni vitam attinentes, eaeque ade& 
quae ad mores informandos spectant, rudes plan^ atque incultss 
jacent, minim quiddam efficere solet curiosa, imni6 et praeceps 
ilia res varias atque omnigenas pemoscendi aviditas. Multum 
valet hotniiiutn eorundem iisdem in studiis concertantium aemula- 
tio : quod uhum latuit, ^uod alterum fefellit, id alii felicius succes* 
ait^ <^od hujus indiistha neutiquam extudit, id illi nee opinanti 
forttutft scire contigit. Neque enim fieri potest, ut ars quaevis om-* 
nibub sail numeris perfecta sit atque cxpleta, nisi plurimi multilkm 
diu^tle in singulis ejusdem partitionibus elabor^rint, ut tandem ali- 
quatido c^ciatur cumulata atque absoluta universae cognitio. 

Mnlta'cnivis in arte qu&libet laboranti occurrant necesse^est, 
qun eonaimilia videntur esse, nee sunt. Multa idem ille diversa 
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immb et contraria esse aututnet^ quae tamen vinculo quodam et 
coguatione communi coDtinentur. Alia sunt ita minuta et subtilifi^ 
ut acutissimam ingenii aciem eludant ; alia magna ade6 atque inir 
mensa, ut animum elatiorem postulent, qudm naturae humanae im-r 
becillitas patiatur^ nisi contentione perpetui crebrisque identidem 
exercitationibus vigorem fuerit plusquam suum consecutus. Id> 
circo hominum labore multorum opus est^ qui res varias in partes 
quamque suas distribuat, ut consimilia distingui possint> separata 
congregari ; ut animus^ cum ad res exiles et minutissimas se demi- 
serit^ neutiquam tamen in maximis contemplandis defitiscat. 
Tard^ ita ac pedetentim ab artificio ad artem perveniri solet. Artifl- 
cium enim in rebus singulis versatur ; ars in universis constat : atque 
ejus est res passim et lat^ difFusas constringere^ eaque comprehen- 
dere et complecti omnia, in quibus sejunctis aliquid pro certo ha- 
bere est permagnum^ et perdifficile. Ferfectum illud atque excel- 
lens quod requiritur, non paucorum hominum, nee ver6 aetatis est 
unius ; multa nimirum occasio secum affert ; multa res atque usua 
corrigit ; omnia maturat, atque confirmat dies. Ad magnum ali- 
quid eiBciendum accedat oportet plurimorum labor ; nee verb ab 
ullis 8edul6 laboratur, nisi quum studio novitatis vehementi eo, et 
fortasse nimio, ad industriam commoventur. 

Idque Atheniensibus usu venisse constat. Si quid enim in stu- 
diis fuit severieribus dilfficile, aut reconditum, si quid in doctrinae 
humanioris amoenitate dulce aut elegans, utrumque ii pariter dat& 
operft arripuerunt^ ut alterum akeri aut ornamento esset aut subsi- 
dio. Quodcunque ad oculorum aut aurium oblectationem elabo- 
rare potuit vel pictorum ars vel melicorum ; quodcunque in poesi 
animuni aut delenit, aut percellit ; quicquid demum in causis re- 
rum indiagandis perfecit solicita atque erudita naturae investieatio ; 
quicquid accuratius et subtilius excogitavit atque extudit matfaesis ; 
id omne expressit atque exhausit curiosa populi istius diligentia, 
qui nihil se didicisse ratus est, dum aliquid amplius restaret addis- 
cendum. 

Eousque valuit novorum quotidie snborientium studiorum atque 
oblectationum ratio ; in quibus non plus effecit Atheniemium in- 
dustria, quam inconstantia ipsa et levitas. Ingenium nempe popu- 
li multiplex et versatile hue et illuc transvolabat, nullibi diutiiis 
commoratum. Nota libenter reliquerunt^ quodcunque esset re- 
cens, id sedul6 exploratum est : auctores habuere nullos, quorum 
ad imitationem se componerent, exemplum ipsi posteris suum, nee 
id omnino inutile nee prorsus imitandum, traditujri. 

Nee vero alio, quam iisdem Atheniensibus, exemplo opus est, si 
cui dubium videatur, utriim novitatis illud studium veritati bonisque 
artibus plurimiim necne obfuerit. In rebus omnibus, quas notitiae 
hominum subjecit Deus, justum quiddam est et perfectum, quo 
nihil excellentius elaborari potest aut absolutius, Aninaus tamen 
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homiouin, eorumque prsesertim qui ingenio potissimiini Talent^ 
ftcriterse intendit atque erigit, ut ultra praescriptum sapiat: nee 
▼ero dignitatis esse suae deputat^ eadem cum vulgo aut nescire, aut 
peraoscere. Idcirco ciim scientia semel maturuerit et veritati sta- 
bilitas sua jam coostiterit et fides; nihil habet ilia, quo se faomini- 
bus commendet; qui ingenii non vulgaris laudem affectant. Neu- 
tiquam iis sujfficit ilia simplex et directa ratio : pudet vestigiis ite- 
rum atque iterum jam tritis insistere. I9 devios potiiis et confra* 
gosos calles transcurritur ; ad studia erroribus implicata, ad sapiens 
tiam denique insanientem deferuntur. 

Inde fit ut Athenienses, quibus tantiim bonae literae debuerant, 
ubi semel ad scientiae culmen pervenissent, non sensim, sed pneci- 
piti quodam cursu in deteriora delapsi sint. Sermo ipse, quern 
patres castum satis et pressum reliquerant, a sequentium seculorum 
scriptoribus exilior factus, et languidior, ad fastidiosam inornatse 
cujusdam simplicitatis afi^ectatioiiem limabatur. Apud veteres re- 
perta erant verba, quibus oratores, historici, poetas deberent loquiw 
Subtilius quiddam et delicatius recentiorum aures plus aM|uo teretei 
et religiosa: postulabant. Inductum est novum dicendi genus, je- 
junum, exsangue, aridum. Oratoribus laudi dabatur, quod oma- 
moatis caruerint, et quodcunque in se habuit aut ponderis aut splen- 
doris parum, id demum venustum fuit atque elegans. Omnem 
▼erborum lucem atque afdorem extinxerat frigida quaedam atque 
obflcura diligentia ; abundantiam praeciderat afFectata tenuitas et 
penuria t ita ut in Athenis ipsis sermonis Attici vis atque ampli- 
tudo desideraretur. In priore illo seculo, quicquid exbonarum 
artium supellectile vari^ e^ ac lautissim^ depromi potuit, id omne 
in communem utilitatem transtulit hominum phuosophantium in* 
genium, atque industria : eorum institutis omnis morum disciplina 
et ratio, omnes ofiiciorum loci ad suam quandam sunt normam cer- 
tasque leges revocati. Diversa illi vitae turn communis tum civilis 
munera designabant; ita ut tutior unusquisque res domesticas 
administraret ; paratior idem, atque instructior ad publicas capes- 
sendum accederet. En! philosophiam, venerabUem quondam 
vitae magistram, legum adjutricem, sanctissimis civitatum regenda- 
rum ministeriis consecratam ! En ! religionis falsae expultricem ! 
verae et diviuioris aliquando futurae ducem quodammodo et %qilQ^ 
jxov ! ' videte, qudm abjecta fuerit eadem, qusim dispar sibi ! quam 
■ ■■■ • ■ " -■■ — ^ . - 

' n^^pojM.oy ^iXoo'o^tav &Krfi(iag ovfuv ctKoves Ivtt^ri 'EXXtio-i ii^OfMyiff, Clement 

Alexandrinus Stromatnm Lib. 1. C. 2. De philosophic nondum corrupt^ magw 
nificenticks Clemens idem disserit, atque aliquanto audacius : h f*h ovv vfo rns roD 

Kvfiov Trcbfovaiac ng ^liiaioavynv ^EXXTJcty avayxMia 9tXo<rof la. Tay^^ i^ xal nPOHFOV- 
MENilX TOI2 *EAAH2IN 'EAO0H TOTE. 'EHAIZ^ArarEI TAP KAI AfTH TO *EAAHNI- 

KON, *il2 *o NOMOS TOTS 'EBPAIOT2 EI2 TON XPIZTON. Liber 1. Stromal. C. 5. 
item in Libro 6to. Stroma tum Cap. 5. U) auros ^'k, 'am<i>oin tain /iiAdUKAiN 

XOPHrOS 'O KAI TH2 'EAAHNIKHS ♦IAOSO^IAX MITHP T0I2 'EAAHIIN. 

De philosophic corruptC sive de sophistic^ yide eundem Lib. Strom. 1. C. 8. 
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destituta veieribus suis ornamentis^ quum ad novas delirantium 
opinioDes refingeretui*. A coelis iUa quondam in humanos usut 
devocata, instituti sui finem non amplitis spectabat. Ex senatu, 
ex judicum subselliis ad discipulorum disputantium cathedras de- 
trusa^ in controversias inanes abiit et miimtiores quaestiuncularuni 
argutias^ quibus nihil sani potuit ac veri subesse. .' 

Omnia fer^, quae mens hominis intelligendo consequi potuit^ 
consecutus est Plato*. Disciplinap. subinde ortae (neque enim fami- 
lias omnes recensere opus est) magistros perquam absimile^ habe-^ 
bant, prae ceteris tamen egregios, Epicurum et Zenonem, Taedet 
Gonferre odiosam utriusque subtilitatem in veri terminis definiendis, 
cui nihil ex istiusmodi hominum auctoritate aiit decedere potest, 
aut accrescere. Eorundem de natura, de homine, de Deo com- 
menta et, ut ita dicam, opinionum monstr^ explicare dispudet. 
Vitiorum alter satelles et minister omnia ad voluptatem retuliv 
•amque inquinatissimam ; alter virtutem magnified quidem laudia- 
bat, sed tetricam^ sed efFeratam ; talem denique, qualem nemo 
deamare potuit, nisi qui rationem simul et humanitatem exuisset^ 
De utriusque igitur sectae auctoribus hoc constituite ; nihil es^ a 
natur^ nostr^ tarn absonum, quod non hie discipulis suis mand&rit; 
nihil tarn immane, quod non ille suaserit. Egregii san^ vitae et 
morum magistri! quorum alter virtutem omnino sustulit, alter 
mali defendendo prodidit. 

Philosophorum omnium iiieptias ad amussim excutere nec: 
hujus loci est, nec temporis : omnes autem^ utcunqUe de rebas 
ceteris discord&rint, in hoc uno videntur consensisse ; ut nihil pro- 
comperto haberent, quod alius quivis comperisset : veris falsa 
astruebant ; nova, nec ea cohaerentia inventis addiderunt ; tum de- 
mum seri6 triumphantes, ciim ea, quae a majoribus recta accepe^ 
rant, prava fecissent. Veritati neutiquam studentes satis habuere, 
si opiniones suas cujusque novitas ' commendaret auditoribus, plus 
aequo curiosis facile placebant ; nec vero curabant prodesse. 

Recentiora tandem aliquando tempora libet recognoscere ; quan- 
quam pudetdicere, quanta m religioni nostrae infamiamiuusserintquo-^. 
rundam homiuumnovisrebusstudentiumarrogantiaettemeritas. Nec> 
tamen difBteri licet sub primis optimisque ecclesise temporibus non- 
nihil faujusmodi extitisse : veritati enim jam nascenti error illicp suc- 
cfescit, adultaeque adeo adhaerescens, stirpi ramusculos suos ita in- 
nectit atque implicat, ut utraque simul ad maturitatem perveniant. 
Nonnihil, inquam, hujusmodi antiquitus fuisse reprehendendum ex 

* Novitas : — SwvljSn toTc hU^ot^ yivfljuievotf (nyovi ^iXocro^oif) i%o'Mv9n^ai roig ixniit 
iltvturuyms &kn9tia( «f^* Xfltra^'/utyeyreic .^1 imovov t^ xaprc^v a6rwff iu»l TO BENOK 
TUN AOrAN mvra aXn^n vofAia-ai. & vaoti rou ^(Wh^Xov fxaa*co; tunSm jBltini 

Martyris dial. p. 139. Thirlb. Edit. 
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iPauUni epistold constat, in qu& Corinthiorum levitas, novonim- 
que. praeceptorum audacia perstringitur. Ecdesiam adhuc nay- 
centem vexabat hinc caeca Ebionaorum insulsitas^ (|uibus nomea 
ipsum ' singularis quaedam ingenii tenuitas iuduit ; illinc Gnostico^ 
rum* subtilior in veritatem labefactando solertia. Novitatis lau- 
dem affectabat ciini impudicissima Cerinthi ^ spurcities^ turn ainbi-- 
tiosa Nicholai ^ castimonia : quorum alter dbcipulos in imitationem 
sui facile adduxit ; alter eos, quibus continentiam minimi necessa* 
nam mandabat^ in nequitiam et libidines inquinatissimas impulit. 

CJUn autem ApostolU adhuc viventibus a veritate adeo descituin 
est, quidnam fiiit in temporibuif subinde subsequentibus expectkn- 
dum? fS h Sy^ ^vXa> rwrravomtriv, h rm ^ripco r/ yev^rai ; nova in- 
dies documenta novi homines comment! sunt, quae Christus, cujua 
ministri appellati sunt, neutiquam prob&sset, neque Jpostoli, quo* 
mm interpretes haberi postulabant, agnovissent. Infinitum esset 
dicere de abominandis Montani, ' et Cataphrygum ^ furoribus, de 
Marcionitis, aliisque fer^ innumeris ; qui novis rebus studentes ^ 
•cclesiam hue illuc distractam ac pen^ sedibus suis evulsam aiBixe- 
runt : ita ut ab aetate ill^ Apostolici usque ad Constantini tempora 
Hon acriiis ei esset cum hostibus, quslm cum filiis suis decertandum. 
JEn yer& eandem, simul atque esset tranquillitatem vix vel ne viz 
quidem adepta, novis quotidie opiniouibus laborantem ! in tempo- 
rum illorum opprobrium exorta est teterrima ilia inter Alexaudrum 
lUque Arium contentio ; ciim sanctissimum religionis nostrae Mva--^ 
r^ioy hic^ singularem ingenii laudem aucupans, ad dialectical * le- 



^iuntiag ivwYVfAOt, — *Efitwy yog i 'tfwX'^S ^i^f *£ppatoi;, ovo/xafrrau Origen de 

Piiac* U* 4« ^ 

* Gnosticomm — Curpoccates Gnosticoram prioceps habetur, ci\jus est iUa 
yvw4r«f ^tvimvfxog ab Apostolis ideotidem memorata. Is, quia deorum nomen a 
Christiaiiis odio habitum esset, eorum vice amas sabstitutt a Plttonicis desuin« 
tos ; qnomm yntoXoyiflif sive emanationps ad* Orphei atque Hesiodi BioXoyiaf &KKn» 
TffiicMC rdinxit. Y. Hammond, in £p. ad Timoth. et alibi passim. 

^ Cerinthi — Tm/to y»p nv ns itiaa-iuiKiag atrov to ^oyfJM tviyitor ta-iaBai rrff Toi? 

hu^9mo\H WwBok, Dionysias apud Eusebinm Lib. 3. Cap. 28. 

^ Nicholai — ^Si^iay yyyaixa OC*"^ NixoXao; ir^o; Ttvy 'ATrocToXwv omhtrBAg ^tiKoTu* 
Viay if ULktrvt kyajvn yr^^i tm j^v'KOfJLhw IflrtT^f 4-cy* axoXonOov ya^ irvai t^n r^v Trpo^iy 
Tovniv Ixtirif tfj ^wy^ Zrt va^xfUvBtu ttj o-agx* ^u, KaX in x«TaxoXoi/ff^<rayT«c t» ytyt^ 
tnt^Uv vil Tf ttfijfAivuf avXul; iu$i afienriyitrrwgy &vaiitiy IxTropytvot/^iy ol WiV Mffo-tv c»i<n9 
^irtoyrff. Clem. Lib. Eusebio citatus. 

HixoXae; sTg ifx^l Toy 2Tffayov £n»%iywr, Edsebias Lib. 3. Cap. $5. 

^.Montani — de Montane et Marcione vide Eusebium Lib. 5. C. IS et 16. 

^ Catl^>lirygttm — M rng ^fvyia; tT^itov rh MovrayeV IIAPAKAHTON t7vcu Xiyoirt;^ 

Sntebios L. 5. C 14. 

7 Rebus nO¥it-~*IAIft2 vtft ihi iUfinai MBarfiPIZEIN nETPOMENOI. Ens. L. 
5.C.15. 

' Dialecticae— Ai«X«xrixwTaTec ytyofAtvog *Aff<o( i'^ Arivovf l(i%v'Kic9n ^yovc* «j 
VfWtatf maf lr<pev mq utny^im roXuTJo-at iktia^ny^Bfn, 8oMJnea. Iiib. 1* Cap* 15* 
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ges revocabat; ille, quod omnibus jam esset agnitum, id xnor* 
plane novo defendere aggressus adminicula veritati adhibuit, quibui 
lUa neutiquani indigebat. Quae cognitione comprehend! nequeunt^ . 
ea curios^ magis qudm prudenter pensitabat ; et, ubi nuilus esset 
philosophiae locus, ibi ambitiosd philosophabatur.' 

Si ad sacras scripturas provocatum esset, hsesissct illico hsere-* 
siarcha atque obmutuisset, quantacunque ejus esset at^dacia et 
furor .^ Ci^m autem ab utroque non anipliiis fuit de Apostolorum 
opinione decertandum, sed de su^, nuUus aut maledicendi modur 
ftiity aut ignoscendi locus. "Desiderabatur. interea 6/t^yoja ista et 
pietas in epistolis decretisque synoddlibus identidem ab iis decao* 
tata, quorum in vit^ fuit ac moribus pland nulla. Nee lites tantas 
componere valebat, nee concertantium animos ad-caritatera flee** 
tere. aut ecclesise au^ imperatoris, qui eam tuebatur, auctoritas.' 
' Praetermitto controversias, quae temporibus aliae aliis locisque pro- 
creatae sunt ; nee necesse habeo dicere, ex iuitiis qudm ridiculia 
exortae quim funestos exitus habuerint. Cogitanti cuivis subtriste 
quiddam suboriri solet, cikm discordias hasce de quaestionibus ad' 
salutem publicam minimi attinentibus intuetur. Kerum humana- 
rum odium quoddam nobis et fastidium obrepit^ quoliescunque tot * 
stuUitiae eadem et immanitatis monumenta recognoscimus. Per 
quatuordecim fer^ secula in religionem, quasi certatim^ ab hostibut 
ejus atque amicis saevitum est. Hinc erroribus et contumaci^, . 
iilinc superstitione et fraudibus^ utrobique novitatis studio pecca- 
batur. 

£x historiis abund^ patet^ quot ceremoniae ritusque a pontifiQi- .: 
bus fuerint singulis inducti ; quas porro dogmata unusquisquo - 
eorum fidei nostras, nova ea sane et sua, astruxerit. Supervaca^ 
neum foret dicere, qudm acerbum et grave in hominum vitas fortu* 
nasque, imm6 et in animos, imperium exercuerit servorum ille 
servus ; quibus idem eos erroribus et praestigiis, erroris ipse expen, " 
Jalli ipse nescius, fefellerit. . 

* 

Artem earn qua; a Piatone et scriptoribus plerisque antiqnis Dialectica vacatur^ - 
Aristoteles et recentiores Metaphysicam appellant: *A§t cr TOTfXij; toDto to ttiog METi|k^ 
TA^4>TIIKA xu'KtX' xal nyi xara UXdrauva AIAAEKTIKH rnf Toiy oyrwv ^qXt^iw; iifsrinn 
T*f ia-Tiy Ivia-T-ntxn* Clemens Alex. Strom. Lib. 1. Cap. 28. 

. Contentiosura illiid dispiitandi artificinm, in Aynodo Nicaeae habits ntrobiqae * 
luurpatum, a popuia qiiidam scite coargiiebat : "Apx i Xpto-ro; xal *Aito(rro\oi od Tiif . 
AIAAEKTIKHN nt^Ty irafihcrar aWcl TTMNHN rijaMHN HISTEI KAI KAAOIS "£?• 

roil <1>TAATT0MENHN. Socrates Lib. 1. Cap. 8. 

' Ambitiose— 'AX/|«v^po; OIAOTIMOTEPON irifi rns *Ayias T^id^og ^IXOtO^EOt 
•EeEOAOrEi. Socrates L. 1. C. 5. 

^ Furor — x4bominandam illam Aril hceresin cnncti fere patres Insanue nomine- 
notarunt. MavM^*ic ui'^ta-ig ab Epiphanio dicitiir. Ab eodeui appellantur Ariani 
*A^tiofAonfiTuii itiL Gregorius Nazianzenua Ttiv "A^itov KAAHS ^0N0MA29£IZAN MA*. 
NIAN. 

^ Auctoritas. — ^Vide Constantini epistolam a Socrate fandatam. Ovri yc^p *A)J* 
|«v^£0( 0^71 "Actios Cito Twv ypotffVTwy {/M«tXXa0-croy7e, Socratis Hilt. £^cl. Lib. 1« 
-Cap, 8. ... 
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"9 Nec Tero minim quiddam videatur, si turn temporis noWi quae*^ 
tis dogmata pro veris habebantur^ ciim hujusmodi fraudibus igno* 
nntia caiiginem quandam noctemque objecit: '£v rm KAOET^ 

Quae de temporum istorum ignorantia a plerisque dici solent^ ea 
nec nihil sunt, nec omnia. Duobus enim aut tribus fere seculis 
antequam Graecs literae reviviscerent, id genus theologise potissi- 
milm vigebat, quod Scholasticum appeliari solet. In eo versati 
mint homines, si qui unquam fuerint, perspicaces, acuti^ subtiles ; 
in disputationibus fortasse nimii ; sed eo nomine laudandi^ utpote 
qnibus moris fuerit opinionem quamvis novam curiosiiis sciscitari 
iMtque expendere, nihilque ipro vero habere, quod non penitus per- 
spectum esset et cognitum. Animum autem ad accuratam rei cu- 
jusvis inquisitionem, satis per se acrem etstrenuum^ dialectical insuper 
disciplinis exercitatum et subactum, informabant. Nec doctrina 
vm nec acumen defuit, quibus ecclesiae corruptee aut errores aut fal- 
lacise coarguerentur; si armis, quae solerter tractare didicerant^ iis- ' 
dem ad veritatem defendendam uti caliuissent. Illos aufem cum 
pontifice Romano ita consuetudo majorum atque officii perperam 
Mtdlecti ratio conjunxerant, ut eos ilfe defensores paratissimos ha- 
bneriti quorum ingenium et solertia maxim^ essent in hostibus ex- 
timescenda. Itaque ineptias quascunque superstitio sacraverat^ ii 
riln pro virili tuendas desumserunt ; dum veri fali^ique terminos 
non rerum ipsarum^ de quibus agebatur, natur^, sed insidiosis qui- 
busdam let subdolis dialecticae definitionibus, decemebant. Quem- 
admodum enim in prioribus ecclesiae seculis Platonica nonnuUi 
dogriata sanctissimis religionis nostras institutis temere atque au- 
ikcter immiscueranty ita tum nemo in theologorum numero habe- 
batur, qui non Aristoteli se totum addixisset. Apostoli^ quorum 
in^scriptis frustra qua&rerentur Xf^yoiMr^iti aut irupaSiirpi^ty nulli 
repent!^ facti sunt ; ne in scholis quidem diutius auditi suis ; dum 
in eorum cathedris dominabatur novus ille categoriarum magister et 
disputandi artifex. Nec tamea is fuit, quem hodie unusquisque 
ferSltterarum non rudis miratur, acumine quodam animi proprto 
armatum, et sermone elocutum suo ; sed elinguis aut sand semi- 
biM^uSy Bed mancus quodammodo, cilm verborum esset elegantiis^ 
fliqMil et sententiarum viribus atque pondere destitutus ; talis deni* 
que qualem Averroes aut Avicenna immani commentariorum satel«^ 
litio stipftrant, aut Latiuus quivis ' interpres exhibuerat^ deforma-^ 
tuHi.uta)iie et dissioiilem sui. Difficile profect6 est aut verbis 
comprebendere, aut cpgitatione complecti, qudm vanos, imm6 
qu^m pullos exitus habuerint disciplinae eae, quas parum intellectas 
istiusmodi praeceptor tradidcrit. Simplex ilia religionis nostras 



^Interpres — ^Averrois Arabis commentarius in Aristotelis Categoriatlatial 
eit a Jacobo Mantino Jadeo. Vide Fabricii Bibliotb. Or. 
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•c mida Veritas in argutias abiit, in contortulas (juaestionesy et sub»^ 
tiliores quasdam conclusiunculas, quarum illa^ etiamsi veras fueript, 
subsidio non indigebat ; falsis facile potuit carere. Nee tamea 
plus theologiae detrimentiy quam theologis gloriae, attulit ambi^osa 
lila eruditio. Turn cert^ sicubi unquam spectabatur non medio* 
cris ingenii laus ; at ver6« inter tot docteres sublitef, illuminatoSf 
irrefragabiles, qiiotusquisque reperiebatur^ qui munus sibi deman- 
datum constanter et 8eri6 obierit i quotusquisque non rdigionis 
nova* potiils cujusdam auctor visus est, quam traditae aut minister 
aut vindex i 

Atque utinam, id, quod ecclesise Romans objicere solemus, nul- 
lus esset in nobismet reprehendendi locus. Nee ver6 dissiroulan* 
dum est, opiniones nullibi extitisse a Cbribti disciplinis institutisque 
alieniores, qu^m fuerint eas, quas in religipnis reformatae oppro- 
brium procrjeavit sectarum multiformium^ atque adeo inter se dimi- 
caqtium^ discordia. Infinitum esset ojpinioues excutere, quas nos- 
tri homines libris mandarunt^ quibus legentium animus sensim de- 
lenitus a veteri ac severiore religionis discipline deducitur, ita ut 
novis et mitioribus corruptoris sui pra^ceptis conquiescat. 

Omnibus fer^, qui in hoc genere scribendi nomen profitentur 
auum, idem est opens instituti finis ; sed aliaaliis^' id quod utrique 
velint, consequendi ratio. Legitime illi argumentatione subornati 
ad veritatem expugnandam accedunt ; leviusculis hi facetiarum 
aculeis lacessitam perstringunt. Perpensis illi rerum momentis ad 
rationem provocant ; hi ad tribunal aliud causam deferunt ; Ridu 
^ulum opmionibus quibusvis quasi tormentum admovent ; ejusq^t 
testimonial in rebus praesertim gravissimis^ revereri solent. 
. Ab aliis officiorumjims squo latii!ls proferuntur ; ut religio^ qiiai 
in illis designandis potissimiim valet, raanca aliquatenus atque mi« 
perfecta videatur : alii eos angustiiis coarctant, et peccantium de- 
jicta mitiorem in partem interpretantur, ut discipana^ Christianas 
severitateni objiciant : *^ Legem eam rem aiunt esse surdam, in- 
fxorabilem^ salubriorem inopi quam potenti. Nihil laxam^ti 
nee vcniae habere : periculosum es^, ciim tanta sit peccandi libido, 
sol& innocentia vivere/' * 

Sunt, qui hominum Christianorum vitia curios*^ qu&dam et ma- 
jign& diligenti^ rimantur ; ut infamia a cultoribus ad cultum, m 
discipulis ad disciplinas^ ' derivata transeat. Scriptor contri inter' 

_ i r ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

' AKa aliis. — Od y»p ir^o; ly tZioq nfMV fAaX'^S'n irufet<nu6n aXXa iroixtXof tSvvf S «$Xff* 
^o;* xal tx ^ia>4>6pwy avvxfovov(Xtios rwv ly9fm, Ouri yap Sf^Xoi; a^ayrc; yjgSnrtu v>i% 
MyroTf* ovrts/vi irpoe-jSaXXriy i\/Lc7y iMi/ixiXci^cao-* tfhvw, Ka\ iuvh |tAfXXovTa t^ vp^ Wot- 
faf im^'t%t^^'*^ f*^X^^^S •ovavTiw Mliifoi rrxrag' Chrysostomus vagl'lipoor^lcL«4» 
C.4. 

Kol iio; oi fJiUfoi ^n tov iTtpoy *r)f dIXwy jSaXny i;ro Oarifw ifKny^. Id* Ib« 

« V. Livium L. J. C. 3. ^ 

1 DiacipliDa8.-*-KaT«f poyfi/riv w( ^Tanv x«X ovlh tyiit ix^C^sm ^ xtatimf» M& 
TABAINONTEZ a^aMwi AIIO TAM AETONTAN IkX Toy Xoyoy GresonOS NaJUe» 

^^Dttf in OtM. Apolog. ' - ' . 
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%alot facil2 deterritnus hominum singuloram sut vitia universis 
etse comcnodo; ideoque omnia, qiue ad mores informandos a 
Chridto sunt pnecepta^ nee civitatibus prodesse posse, tiec civibas. 
' Praemia, quae cultoribus suis religio proponit, quenintur non- 
^ttlli, conditionibus perquam duns promitti ; eaque esse, tpidi ne- 
queat imbeciUitas humana consequi. Quibusdam tamen virtus ita 
nrma suique potens videtur, ut nee poenis exterreri possit, nee prse- 
miis allici. 

Religio ea, quae salutem hominttm universorum complectitur, in- 
terdum serii!ks dicitur esse divulgata, qus^m ut dubitantium scrupulis 
et suspicionibus satisfaciat. lisdem tamen miracula ad yeritatem 
ejus conjSrmandam edita neutiquam placent, proptei'ea qu6d tern- 
poribus diu anteactis prolata sunt, iisque testimoniis innisa, quo- 
rum, ut aiunt, indies etabitur vis, et decrescit fides. 

Reperiuntur, qui tantum rationi tribuunt, ut nihil opis divinae in- 

digere videatur. Eadem tamen ilia, si quibusdam credendum sit, 

.adeo humilis est et abjecta, ut nullum habeat cum Deo com- 

mercium ; nee aliqiud divinit^ oblatum tenuitas ejus aut intelligere 

possit, aut excipere. 

Quid, qu6d alii sapientum nomen airrogant, quia r^s perspectas 
satis et cognitas dubitanter et meticulosipenditant ; alii ignoratas, 
ied tidmen novas, audacter proferunt^ haerent, ubi haesitatione non 
opus est ; ubi opus est, sibi temere confidunt. 

Ex opinionibus tai6 contrariis interque He pugnantibus impie- 
tas conflatur ; quarum aactores singulinovitatis laudem affectabant^ 
quam ut adipiscerentur, omnia, quae sibi dicere libebat, ea credide- 
riint et licere. Leges interim ciim humanae tum divinae, proculcatas 
jacetit ; in dubium vocatiir sacrarum literai^m auctoritas ; tolluntur 
vitae solatia praesentis ; irridetur futurae aliquando et diuturnioris iiH 
stauratio. Sed flagitia haecce magis nota sunt quim quae ulterius 
* opus sit explicare; robusta magis eadem, atque audacia, qu^m 
quae legis vim, nedum reprehensionis imbecillitatem, extimescant. 
Ciim ver& in religionis nostrae detrimentum adeo increbuerit cdp* 
' tiosa ilia controversial importunitas et licentia ; est tamen, cur vobit 
hoc nomine sit, Academici, gratulandum ; cilm vestris efFectum est 
disciplines, ut veritati vindices iidi atque idonei nunquam adhuc de- 
' fueriht^ rtec ver6 sint in posterum defuturi. Vestrum est, ut vetus 
ilhi int&t religionem et literas necessitudo intercedat ; ut dialectica 
ad lililifatem tandem aliquando transFeratur, nee frigidis tota occu- 
. petiirSisputatiunculis ad subtilitatis ostentationem comparatis : sed 
i^^inomentis rerum subductis, vim cujusque et pondera perpendat, ut 
< discentium animi, opinionibus nee vetemra plus aequo addicti, nee 
recentioribus acciiiies, omnem vim suam ad incorruptam veritatis 
inqnisitionem intendant ; ut philosophia sanctissimis Dei ministeriis 
famulata ad demissiorcm sapientiae Christianae modestiam ae cpni- 
pofiat ; nee, ubi laus maxima est parere, ibi dominari audeat. 
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FacitCj fructu suo destituatur novorum homiiium, in fide labefao^ 
tanda et in moribus corrumpendis laborantium, industria; nee diu* 
tills pro veris et compertis habeantur ea, quae conjectura plus aequo 
curiosa suspicafur^ novitatis studium comminiscitur, igiiorantia pra- 
vi docilis complectitur. In hujusmodi erroribus comprimendif 
multum semper valuit, atque etiamnum valet, vestri ordinis sapieiv* 
tia ; cujiis auctoritateni hominuni leviculorum petulanlia reverea* 
tur, pessimorum audacia reforinidet. 



D. Nestoh NovATtENus, MoMi Miscellanea subsk^ 
civA, ET Adversaria Literabia, 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

J.N the XVIIlth No. of the Classical Journal p. 26 1. is a paper 
signed by the initials N.A, and soliciting any information relativt 
to a Work published under the tide of Nestoris Novariensis Voca^ 
bula, I have never seen the work itself. But from the character 
given of the writer by a competent judge, I should not be under 
any great anxiety to see it. Your correspondent will, perhaps^ 
'be gratified even by the scanty information, which I have it io 
my poM'cr to give him on the subject of this work. 

'* Dionysii Nestoriensis Novareni Opus Grammaticum. Vcnet. 
U96. Fol. 

'^ Multis, pro tempore illo, superfiuis, immo et quisquiliis, non* 
Dullis scatet. Auctor tamen referendus merito quodam suo est 
inter eos, qui post depulsam quodammodo barbariem bonis literit 
}umen aliquod accendere conati sunt. 

" Dedit etiam Dictionarium sen Vocabula secundum Alphabeti 
Ordineniy Ludovico Sfortiae dicatum, in lucem emissum Venet* 
J488. recusum postea Paris. 1496. et Argentorat. 1602. et 150T* 
Fol. in quo Lexico suo Papias et Vautionis, Hugutionis— Huigui- 
tiouis barbarorum Iqxicographorum somnia, quae appellate omni- 
bus prope paginis redarguens satis docet, quim copiosum modo 
dicti bini scriptores pro ista temporum ratione lolium tritico suo 
insperserint." J. Fr. Noltenii Lexicon Latina Xjingua Antibar* 
bar urn, ex £d. G. I. Wichmanni, Berolini et Stralsundiae. 1780* 
Vol. II. p. 338. 

E.H. BARKER, ^. 
Tkeiford, July, 1814. 
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• - P« S. Before I coaclude^ I shall make a few remarks on some 
papers in jour last No. 

<. Momi Miscellanea Subseciva. Supphmenlary No. to XVIII, 
p. 5£6. ^^ / Romae aliquando pestis fuit tarn saeva, ut homines in 
m, in meosa, in ludis, in coUoquiis subito morerentur. Itaque, 
cum quis sternutabat^ saepe cum stemutatione spiritum cxhalabat^ 
ande^ cum aliquem sternutantem quis audiebat^ statim occurrens, 
Deus te adjuvet, acclamaret.' Nug. Fen, p. 57. In our nurse- 
ries^ at this day, it is no uncommon thing to hear a chitd^ when 
sneezing, saluted with God bless you. On the Continent, it is a 
common compliment. This has been traced by Strutt (if I mistake 
not), as well as others^ to a similar source." 

To the same purpose M. Martinius in the Lexicon philologicum 
:Tr. ad Rh. I698. says, " Quod sternutantes salutamus, aiunt vulgo 
ex eo profectum, quia stemutatio olim in quodam morbo letalis 
esset, ut salute dicta periculum a Deo deprecarentur, et qui salvi 
cvaderent, iis gratularentur." Upon a similar principle connected 
with bodily health, Perottus, as quoted by M. Martinius, says : 
'' Solo sternutamento fere totum corpus extenditur, ideoque non 
modo caput, sed reliquas >3tiam partes bene valere indicio est. 
Qnamobrem moribundos interdum sternutatorio excitare solemus, 
tauquam, si hoe efficinequeat, nulla amphus sit spes salutis, unde 
tonsuetudo invaluit, ut sternutatio veluti bonse valetudinis indir 
eium sacra habeatur, et sternutantes salutemus, ac eis bene pre- 
oemur.'^ To the same effect M. Martinius adds, " Alii morbum; 
sat morbi indicium sternutationem interpretabantur ; ideo sternu^ 
iqntibus bene precabantur usitata formula Z&j aaxrov, Eadem 
dpinio doctores Hebraeos tenuit.'* Though we may with great 
probability derive the origin of this practice from the circumstance 
of sneezing indicating symptoms either of life, or of death, yet we 
cannot possibly date the commencement of the practice from the 
pestilence, which happened at Rome, as mentioned above in the 
-extract from the Miscellanea subseciva. For the salutation was 
just as common to the Greeks, as it was to the Romans, and it is 
m our own country. M. Martinius cites Ammianus Epigr. L. 
%. 15. 

Oi ivvurai Tf;^sigi TlgoxXog rijv fiv osffFOfJtMq'treiV, 
Trig ^mg yoLq ^ei t^v X^S* fJi^oocgoTegriy, 

OuSe Aeyei ZET SflSON, eciv wragjj* oti yoip uKoiti 
Tri$ pivig' 7[o\\i yoLp rrig aKor^g uTfi^si. 

^ Sternutantes salutare consueverant aotiqui. Apul. Milesiae. 
L. 9. Atque ut primum e regione mtdieris pone tergum ejus, mari" 
iurmeciperat «onitudi. stemutationisj quod enim putaret ab tapn^ 
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fectum, $olito sermone salatem^ ftierit imprecatBSy ef ifcrtf to fwiv 
mm, etfrequentato UBpim: liAivide Colmm. PetxDit. Satyricp 
c. 58. Uum hmc ego Jam crtdenti permadeOf GyUm coUedione 
gpiritus plenus, ter continuo iia atemutaTity tU grabatum concur 
tertty aa quern motum Eumolpus conventUjStlvpre Gytoua jubdL 
Adh.i. qui plura voluerit, Jideat Douzam et alios. [Piiii«£8* %• 
Cur stemutamentis saltUamvTy quod etiam Tiberium Casar^Ht 
tristissimum, ut constat, hominumj in vehiculo exegisse tradunt. 
Lege et cap. 6. Alex, ab Alexandra L. ii. c. 26.] Sternutantibua 
Grseci Zeu (rwtrov dicebant, qua sqperstitione vid. apud Scaliger 
Ijeett. Auson, L. 1. 16. et Casaub.ad Athen. L. ii. c. ^5!' I» }tEic« 
Claudii Dissertatio de Salutationibus Veterum^ Ultraj. 1702. 
12mo. p. 131, 21.. 

Casaubon {in Athen. lib. ii. 15.) assigns a less probable reason 
for the practice than that, which is given ^bove : '^ Stemutamentum 
tidoratione expiabant, quod non sacrum esse tahtum putobaik't^ 
ft^yoy rSav 'jrret^fioov, ut in Historiis scripsit Aristoteles, verum f^iam 
Deuin: Xenophon De Expeditione Cyri Lib. in., Touto Si X«yo#- 
rog etdroii, Trragvura/ rig, axowrarrtg Si ei OTgotrtwrott ipimg p,lei igfiji 
"frpotreKuvyicrav tov Biiv.** M. Martinius has the following addttioniU 
remarks. *' Xedopfaon stcmutainentmn et Deum, et'Jovis Serva- 
toris aram appellat. Causam dicit Aristoteles, ^ Siori bk tov $fio- 
TctTov Tou ing) rificig Trig xg^atXij;, Stsv i Xoyio'/xo; Ioti» yiyeroLt, ^ Su tA 
ftsv oiXKot ocTTQ vorouvTciiv ylvBTai, rovTo S* ou. Divinationes per ster-* 
nutationes vocabant ^uftjSoXou^ Suidas, ^UjttjSoXou;, cSrco roitg&A 
r&v irrapf^MV oloovicriJi^obg Skeyov. olvetHsvto 8* o3toi, J^jbptfr^i. .Sic et 
llesychius. Felix omen captabant ex sternutamento, praecipue 
pomeridiano et dextro. Homerus Odyss* g- tog <piro, T^gftce^o;^ Si 
luy inragt. Plutarchus in Themistocle, &[mi Si mrt^giMg ix r&9 
fcf *o3y la-^|xijv«. Propertius, - . . 

jiridus argutum stemuit omen Amor, ' 

Tamen et qusedam steroutamenta infelicia habehant. Aristotel^ 
quaerit, Quar^ a mediis noctihus usque ad medium diem itpn bovue 
sternutationes i Idem disputat in Problem* Sect. 33. Qu. 7« 
Quare iternutamentum pro Deo habeatur, non tussis, aut gt'a^ 

The Author of . the Miscellanea subseciva niay <:ompare 
the passage, which he has quoted (as given above) with 
a p^fsage from M. Martinius (sub voce Litania), " Lita- 
niae Christianorum sunt minores, triduo ante ascensioneni 
Domini. Vide Sidonium EpisL ad Mamercum, et Epist. ad 
Aprum, Has Mamercus Claudianus Viennensis episcopus anno 
454. in Gallia instituit. Majores Gregorius magnus instituit anno 
Christi 591. se^to Calendis il[m cel^brari solitae. ^q tempore 
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wrbem magna pestis affigeba:^ et ad ceteros casus, quibus homi* 
IKS passim dbsamebaiitur/ hoc mat] accesAecat, quod multi, cum' 
alenuitarent, alii cum oscitarent, repente exspirabant : iude volunt 
banc nostram consuetudinem introductam, uti sterautantibus salu- 
tern pvecando et oscitantibus signum crucis supra os fbfmando 
praesidium^quaHrereiit Vide Sigon. lib.i. Regni Italia ad ami* 
JUSO, Sed mos sternutantes salutandi a gentilibus manavil.'' 



Jidversaria LUeraria, Sumlem. No. XFIIL p.SQl. <' Viig. 

An. 1. 339, 

Punica resna vides, TyrioSy et Agenoris urbem^ 
Sedjines Libyciy genus intractabile hello. 

NomwIIi Codd. habent sed finis Libye; Bigotianus, itin^ /?iie» 
'Libjfci. Trappe l^t sed fines Libycos. Burmauni, pro vulgata 
^jtaatis, explicatio satis est tolerabilis, subiotelligi nempe sunty et 
.iroculam sed inservire ut urbem distioguat a regione, in qua Tjrii 
posuerant coloniam, regionem autem, nota figura, pro ipsis incolii 
poni. Nescio tamen an uon simplicins scripscxit Virgilius^ 

Punica regna videt, TJ^rtoj, et Agenoris uriem; 
Adfines JUb^cif genus intractabileferroJ* 

The writer passes over in silence the observation of De La 
Cerda, which differs materially from Burmann's, *and is to my 
mind niuch more satisfactory. '^ Subaudi sed fines sunt LibyH 
-re^nL Sequioxr genus intractabile bello. ^gnosco quiddam non 
Viugare, tum ex hoc, tum ex particula sed, in qua, est oppositip. 
Phoenices et Tyrii, sicuti plurimum orones Asiatici, habiti sunt 
moUissimi. Ergo post horum mentionem infert bella. Quasi 
dicat : Etiamsi Cardiaginienses ortum habeant a Phoenicibus, et 
'^tpni roollissimis : ne tamen virtute Phoenices, et Tyrios puta, 
non Agenoreos, sunt enim bello acres : contingit enim mores mutari 
cum loco: docet saepe hoc natura ipsa in plantis.** De la Cerda 
afterwards adds, '' Quid si allusum a docto poeta ad banc partem 
AfHcae, ubi erat Carthago, dictam veteribus Eschatian, ^Eaxf^^otif, 
et Cotyphen, K$ptf^f^, quod esset extrema, et veluti culmen. Vide 
Ortelium in Jndiee Geographic, voce Ubya.** 

E. £u B. 
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0n the Pt^ords ipTrig, o\Ti$f oXt^, ixrrosf cXf o^, and^ 
CELTis,' with occasional Remarks on the Observation 
, of Mm. G. Burges and Mr. C. J. Blomfield. . 

L HE following Remarks were suggested by .the perusal of tho 
excellent Observations on this subject, which are contained in an 
article written by Mr. G. Burgas, and inserted in the last No. 

of the Classical JouRN A i:, p. 299, 

The passage of Eustatbius, which Mr. Burges has not 
quoted, is this, Soifrpd dl, .el'jroija-oi cog otfj^^gocfag TcgaTYjp 'ex.BKgciTO, 
§lg xoViv dviXoilYi' hh kol) rauTi^ot/o"* too ohco aMjV^ hrayet, ^EpiJ^rig 8* 
iA«5v ep^iv, Oeolg ivvo)^6Yi<rev' mm li ''EPIIIX AXyuirmrriy o olvo$, xotiot- 
Ttu) 6 AvHOifPcov ol^ev. Mr. Blomiield has overlooked the passage , 
of Eustathius, which Mr. Burges citesy or else he woyld. never- 
have altered ip^iv inlo oATiv in the passage of Sappho, as be doea 
in these words, " Alhen. x. p. 425. D. et ii. p. 39. A. ubi 
fcwiv pro oXttiv, sed hoc jure prsefert Toupius in Suid. ii. p. 444." 
The passage in Toup is this : '^ Kestituenda etiam ista vox [^X^a].- 
Achso Eretriensi ap. Athenaeum Lib. x. p. 451. 

AAapyvqog V 

"OXini Xf iVftaroj ^rXea, a flask of oil. — Ceterum vocem oXinj 
iisurpat Theocr. Jc^y//. II. V. 166. 

xoA 'Trap' ifj^v hrliei rav Jaigliu voWoix^s ^Xttav, 
ttbi vide Scholiastam.^OXTnv vocat Callimachus in Fragm. CLXxxi. 

xa) pa, vagot (rxaioio figa^iivag 6|X.7rX6oy oXxiy. 
Sappho ap. Athen. L. ii. p. 39- 

api^gofrtag filv Kgarrig iKsxpaTO' 

Ita tegendus postremus versiculus, IXoov oXttiv, ut Lib. x. 7. p. 425. 
ubi JfXa-ij est poculum^ sive trulla vinaria,*' It is strange that 
Toup should have overlooked the fact, as he seems to do by say- 
ing tacitly " IXwv oX^iv, ut Lib. X. p. 425./' that Athensus in 
both th.e places referred to is quoting the same fragment of Sap- - - 
pho : oXriv is given indisputably in the latter place of Athenaeus,' 
vcbere the* same passage is quoted; and if Toup had observed: 
the fact^ i( would doubtlessly have appeared to him to confirm-, 
his conjectural introduetion- of it into the former place. It is 
•trange also that Mr. Blomfield ijiould hav< offered na remark oa.^ 
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the discrepancy in the two passages of Athenaeus : he merely sayg, 
as we have seen above, " Athen. x. p. 425. D* et 11. p. 39. A. 
ubi €^iv pro oXiriv, sed hoc jure praefert Toupius in Suid. 11. 
p. 444." Mr. Blomfield would in all probability have thou<rht 
otherwise, if he had read the note of Schweighaeuser upon 
Athen. Lib. 11. cap, viii. which is as follows : " Sapphds ver- 
•um posterioreiu, in quo mendose ?^«v et oho^o^a-oov editum erat, 
ex Eustathio loc. cit. et vetustis libris corrigendum esse monuit 
Casaub. Nostri quidem Codd. etiam recte egynv dabant. Si<rnifi« 
cabat autem ig^ng, vinuniy ^gyptiorum sermone, ut docet Eusta* 
thius: eodem vero vocabujo, praeter Lesbiam poetam, etiam 
liycophron usus est in Cassand. 579- et Hipponax. ap. Tzetzem 
ftd Lycophr. 1. c. Ap. Deipnosophistam quidem x. 425. ubi iidem 
Sapphfis versicuii proferuntur, oAtiv pro ggriv legitur." It may ba • 
satisfactory to the scholar to see Casaubon's own words, and I 
cite them, because Casaubon gives a very probable reason, which 
Schweighaeuser has omitted, for the variation in the two passages 
of Athenaeus: ''Sed turpius et periculosius est corruptus, qui 
prscedit, Sapphfts versus. Legendum est tpinv ex Eustathio 
et libris vetustis: i^is vinum aignificat lingua ^gyptiorum, sis 
criticis fidem habemus : ff^Ti;, inquit, Eustathius, Alywmari i oivof, 
Moiu xat Avx6(pgu)v oi^e. Lege, si est operae, quae Tzetzes scribit' 
ad istum versuni Lycophronis, 

o'jTov Tov egviv (Tx.6roi KotTryiXeiet, Hipponax. 

libro decimo iterum laudat hunc Alcaei locum Athena&us, et pro-' 
Iptiv scribit qXttiv, quod mcogilantia factum patent^ sensum atten^ 
dente illo, non verba. "OXnt^ enim ornxo"^, trutia vinaria.'* Ani* 
madvv. in Athen. p. 82. The passages in. Lycophron and Tzetzem, 
to which Casaubon appeals, indisputably prove the genuineness of 
the word tgviv in the fragment of Sappho against Mr. Blomfield. • 

us if} ngofiXouTTOg h^ejralhu<rs igonrifs 
luuXti^arou ;^iAo7o iailotXivrqloLS^ 
ipttv Ti pl^uv ^8* oiXoi^aiov XiTrog, 
olvorgi^ovs Za§r^Ko$ sKyovov; fx^ois. 

Lycophronis Cassandra v. 580. Tzetzes here has these words : 

yceAi; xa) t^^i^, ^ olvo$' %aX«^ fuev, 'jrapoi to ^aXoiv rijv Iva, yfyooy rijf 
iivaiMr "EfKig li, fraga, to epirovrag iroliiv tou; ftlvovrag ifurgoof oiet 
sMt) 01 AV/iimoi ifftiv xoXoucri tqv ohov. *l7nr»yaHTUQi ii $W$9 mi 
A^fi;' ♦ijo-l 705, 
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In the Scholia breviora MSS.y as published by M. Cbr. 6. Miiller 
in the conthiuation of Reidiard's Ed. of Lycophron, lipiice 
1811. Vol. 11. p. 1088. 8vo. we have, upon this verse, TJv 
oTvov ol Alyxmrm xoAotlo'iy l^nij tkaupr olvov^ fXaiov. 

Thus then I reject upon indisputable authority, the reading of 
oXffiv, lagenam, introduced by Mr. Blomfield for SpTriv, vinum^ in 
tlie fragment of Sappho. Mr. Burges would reject oXiriy from 
the fragment of Cailimachus, by reading oATav, and Ixmlo^ from 
Theocritus IdylL xix. 45. by reading xaA^iSo^, and correcf: the 
gloss of Hesy chins, (which runs thus — oXwa* ^ iKins^ xal x^^P^ 
rls ife<ri$9 X^xuflo^, eSscrfta ti, i) oXjSof, and again, oXtij, olvoj^oii) by 
transposing the words, and reject altogether the word oXjti^, but I 
regret that I cannot agree with him ; and I shall assign tnly 
reasons at full length, after having produced his transposition of 
Hesychius's gloss. *^ ififli dubitare quin Hesychii verba male transK 
positain ordinem redigi debeant legendo — ''OXirec Xrixvios ^"Okirig 

^ fg?"? ^ov^ov Tig 6^(Ti$f gS5(r|xa Ti, ^ oK^og — oXttiv — oivoy^if^. Inter 
baec mutavi eXTrtg in egyrig: nam Hesychius ad Sppphiis locum dum 
respicit et confirmat var. lect. quam praebet Eustathius, non male 
vim vocis exponit i-^oXing o\vop(pYi mutavi in oXwiv olyo)(oyi<r8 ; errqr 
etenim ^rovenit e compendiosa scrip tura non satis intellecta.'* 
Mr. Burges seems to have supposed that Hesychius is the only 
lexicographer, who has a gloss upon the word oX^ng. But this is 
not really tiie case : for both the Ety mologicum Magnum, and 
Zonaras comment on the word as one, which occurs in Cal&> 
machus. 

0\7ttg* KctXXlfMt^ogf 

TULi pot TTOtgoi (Txaiolo Pgei^iovog e/XTrXfov oAttiv* 

c)jjxaive» le ^ Ks^tg t^v X^xuflov u^r^roLi l\ ttolqol to olovd iKoninw rivi 
fsivoLiy dtu TO 8i' avTYig wriTTSuecflai TouXaiov. Etym. Mag. Phs^vo^inus 
has air these very words, but it is in him IXaio'A^riv. 

'0>^ig* ^ Aijxvflo^, KaXXlfi^a^tgy 

TTsgt (Txaioio fipot^iovog gjX7rX?oy $\mv* 

iiffiTUi Toigoi to olove) h?i€tiOfriv Tivoi, fj tagoi tS h' eotVTvig hiTrevitriki, 
J eaTiy.6TFiri}^Mr$ai, xai ^la^uXorrreT^jxiTi eXaioy. Zonaras. ' 

The word Sxirkg occurs too with nearly the same words iii the 

Lev. Reg. MS. as quoted by Albert), who in the Notes oh Hesy- 

. .<kiti8 tlms writes under the word ox^a — *^ Scholiasts^ Hieocriti 
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Xi. II* 153. p. 35.. okjca dicitur proprie esse isgiiarlvri X^xuSo;, i$ 
t^S ioTiv i7nri(ra(rion (sed scribo SfrTscrSai) to IXaiov. Jens. Luc. Hes^ 

S. 170. Nicandri Schol, p. 10. Iv oX^j, avrlTow Iv Xi]xu9a>, Lex. Reg. 
IS, oX^i^* 4 \y}xt)io$, turn Callimachi verba adfert, eadem quse 
£tyni. M. habet, additque voci d^riTEtWflai (quam et Theocriti 
Schpliastse reddiderim potius) explicatioikein, S eauv mTy^gfKrSoU 

MXil lM^\aTT9(rdM TO h^MOy" . 

Moreover, we have the express authority of Theocritus Id. xix^ 
V. for the M^ord Skrts* 

Xa?ojB.eyaf/ 

It is true that Mr. Surges disposes of the word oXsri^ bj snb- 
itituting xoXttiSo^, or ^IxXiSo^. " Cf* Hipponacteum iliud," say« 
bpj, *' irgXXiSa j^gycr^v ap. Athen. xi. p. 495. D" But, whqn he U 
told, that he is removing from the passage of Theocritus the proper 
Uchnicat term, used by the Greeks to deoote the vessel containiiig 
. ihe vygov aXeif a/>, 1 have ho doubt that he will candidly retract hij 
conjecture. "OXwr^ et oX;r*j are properly used for oil-flasksy and 
consequently the word oXttiSo^ is the proper word in the passage of 
Theocritus. Thus Achaeus (ap. Athen. Lib. x. p. 451. quoted 
^above by Toup, who rightly reads TrXea) says, oXthj p^giV/xaroj wXifli, 
u flask of oil. See too the Etym. Mag. and Zonaras as quotctd 
above. Thus Suidas says, 'OXfrri,' vi kr^xudos olov^t eXaioWia t/^ oZffptr , 
tiA TO 3/ awT^j oimtreuE^iai to eXaiov* Iv 'ETtiyqanuiLorri, j» 

^aXxsov agyvQtcp fte TraveixeXov, '/vS*xoy egyov, 
oXtp^v ^SiOTOu f 6*y*oy elj higov. 

Upon the passage of Theocritus, to which Toup>refer8 above, 
«ve ^ave these words in the Scholia, icoii ei$ rov clxoy jctou TroXXaxif 
fr/0fi T^v Jcog/Sa oXTraV Ttrcof t^v XijxuSov t^v ep^oucrav to ?X<3aov, <t 
Jj^pwVTO ev Tfltij iraKalcrgoiig. "AkXoog oX^nj KvgtM^, ^ Seg/xaT/vjj' X^xu- 
•o^, 8i* ^f IcTTiy i9rT)io*ao-J«i to ShuioVf vvv Ss lo-co^ t^v ;^aXx^y ^oi 
Xijxutov, 8«fli TO Aoogldot fiveii, arr) Kogtvdlag' tol yap Kopivitu ^otXKi^ 

Hesychius, as we have seen above, explains oX^rft by XriKulog^ 
•nd X^xvio§ denotes an oil-flask. ^^ Afixvios ^s^ ayyeiov IXaioSo^^ov^ 
jroiqot, TO iXaiov xeiSeiv, hot ^ eXoLtoxMg ng. on Ss ^ X^xt;0o^ xa) dX?n| 
Xiyeratj ^igsi %g>}<r*y 'Adr^vaiog If *Ayaioti yXaifvgotj ^ijcri itoiijtow 
xiycov xeii ori Xijxudoi, xai Ix rifilug eysvovTo uXvjg, olov arefavoi xo) 
$iX^xt>9oy fjLugov ^gurovv xol) apyvgouv Soxe* Ss ^ pri9sl(roL fX^ ylvitriott^ 
iftigd Ti IXouov 'frefTOLO'iMf r^yonv xfXT>}0'$a<. £ustathius, Romae, 1550. 
Vol. III. p. 1552, 1. 23. n»goi Ssoxplrop — oXttij to ovojE^a toS ^Xiedo; 
wug^ Tijv X«^/S« Twy Ip^fluooy, ]^ wagot T)jy toD (rwfSMTOS (r^itnv* oKmv yig 
fMTi TJ^y Xijxudoy, co ; €iyai ir^g^ t^v (ryLixgiryjfCOL rovvofJM. 

H. Stephens in the Index to his Thesaurus Ling. Gr. admits 
Iboth oX^rij, and Shirig, and gives the following correct account* 
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^"OXtth ct tXiFts, Hesychio X^xuJoj, key thus, ampulla Qharii^ vas 
olearmm. N icand. 

Theocr. IdylL 2. 156. 

KoiH frag l/xlv hliei roiv AeoptSx xoKk&xis oXvav. 

Hie eniiii Schol. oAttijv interpretatiir X^xuSov. itidemque SXTiSof: 
pro \vix6iotj accepit idem Theocr. Idi/iL 18. 

apyvff£u$ l^ oXtiSo; uy^ov oLksi^eif 
Xa^Ojxevai. 

^OXfTOLg vocarunt etiam ^oug olvo^ovig (ryrifux t^^ovrasy aptos xpog rijt 
row oTvou iic^vcriVy teste Athenaeo Lib. ii. ubi simul affert hoc 
lonis testimonium, Ix l^adscov miaxvaov a^v(r(rovT6s oXvotig olvof Wff- 
f/ttXov xffXa^i/^sTg. Sic oAttij etiam Hesychio est olyo;^oii.'* 

This is quite sufficient, as I suppose, for the satisfaction of my 
readers, as well as the conviction of your coirespondent. I must 
not however fail to add that Hesychius has, "EXfrog' iXeuov, crieiq'g 
tu9i}vi« (and so has Phavorinus). Again, sk^os, fiovrvgov, KvirgMi* 
This eknos denoting oil is probably of the same origin (if it be not 
a corruption of the text) with oXtti) and oXw-ij denoting an oil-flask, 
and the editors of Hesychius would do well to attend to this hint* 
Moreover it is very remarkable that in the Scholia breviora MS^ 
in LycophroTiis Cassandram upon v. 380. 

egviv Ts pg^eiv ri^ aXoi^alov XIttos, 

we have (as quoted above) rov olvov ol ^tyuxrioi xaXot/ciy tprtl^ 
PAAION: olvov EAAION. 

'Bochart (as quoted by Alberti) identifies iX(pogf mentioned in 
the other passage of Hesychius as the Cyprian term for butter, 
with a Hebrew and a Phoenician word. Perhaps some orientalist^ 
wiiose eye may chance to see this article, will give to us a littlt 
help about the words eX^ro^, cX^oc, ep^ig* oKirfi, or oXwij. Besides^ 
it IS a very curious coincidence that Hesychius as quoted abov« 
interprets eXiro^ by euflijv/a, and HKttol by oX/3o^. 

As to what Mr. Burges says that the Celtis of Pliny, (Nii^. 
Hist. XI II. 17.) is the Greek or Egyptian word, whether it be 
oX^i^, eXnig, or e^T*^, for my own part I deem it exceedingly pro- 
bable, from the circumstance, which Pliny mentions, viz. that wine 
was made from this celtis. Mr. Burges evidently has not himself 
examined the passage of Pliny, or else he woujd have remarked 
that not only Poly bins as quoted by Adienaeus (whom alone he 
quotes,) but also Pliny asserts that the lotus supplied both wine 
mud food. The passage runs thus : 
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- ^' Eadem Africa^ qua vergit ad nos, insignem arborem loton 
gignity quam vocaut cbltin^ et ipsam Italiae familiarem^ sed terra 
mutatam. Praetcipua est circa Syrtes atque Nasamonas. Magni- 
fudo, quas piro, quanquam Cornelius Nepos brevem tradit. Inci* 
aurse folio crebriores, quae ilicis videntur. Differentiae plures^ 
jeueque maxime fructibus fiunt, Magnitudo huic faba, color 
crociy sed ante maturitatem alius atque alius^ sicut in uvis. Nasci- 
tur debsus in ramis myrti modo, non ut in Italia^ cerasi : tarn 
ciuici ibi cibo^ ut nomen etiain genti terraeque dederit^ nim^s lios* 
pitali advenarum oblivione patrise'. Perunt ventris non sentire 
morbum^ qui eum mandant. Melior sine iuteriore nucleo, qui ia 
altero genere osseus videtur. Vinum quoque exprimitur illi, 
iimile mulso, quod ultra derios dies ne^at durare idem Nepos: 
b'accasque concisas cum alka dd cibos doJiis condi, Quin et exer^ 
cttus pastes to accepimus, ultro citroque commeanies per Jifri* 



cam^*^ 



Harduin here refers to Herodotus Lib. iv. cap. 177., and t 
quote the passage, *A7CTriv l\ irqti')(pv<rciv Ig tov vovtov toutcov rm 
TivtoLvaiy V6{mvtm Acxyro(piyor oi tov }Cugwov fx,ovvov toO Xootou Tpaoya^ 
T15 " 5<^ouffT-^7roisuvTar S; 'Ik to5 xotplrou tovtov oi AxTO^iyoi xa) otvovm 
Upon the words baccas concisas cum alica ad cibos doliis condi^ 
mrduiri cites the passage of Polybius, (which Mr. Burges quotes^ 
and which he applies to justify his correction o( Hesych. ^iv^ott 
^tis ?^o'ij for p^ovJgow Tig 6«pecr«c, and here I may remark that Phavo- 
rinus has the very words of Hesychius, and that it is in Phavorinus, 
as in Hesychius, efecrij). But Harduin is silent upoiT the word 
cehis, for which no other authority than the passage of Pliny is 
given in the Dictionaries of B. Faber, JE. Forcellinus, or I. M. 
Gfesneh 

As to Mr. Burges's correction of Photins ('^ v. AeoTigy fioriwi 
fft»S)jf, ^v moi fxvpiKcoTOv xaXoOo-i, lege omnino p^tXIkmtov collato 
Athenaeo 111. p. 73- A. y,oi\ov(ri Is A^iyiwrm /tsv ayro Xodtov, Nou^*' 
x^otriai li [jlsXIXcotqv'), I venture to pronounce it indisputable. It 
hsEs escaped the sagacity and the learning of Schleusner, as the 
reader will see by turning to his Appendix ad Animadvv. in Phoiii 
Lexicon. If Mr. Burges had peeped into C. Salniasius's P//* 
niatiie Exercitationes, where he is speaking of the lotos, he would 
have found much matter upon the siibject, and some other quo- 
tatious to vindicate his conjecture. He has not remarked thal- 
Zonaras has the very same words, as Photius, and that ia 
Zonaras also it is ftugaXcoroy. 



Satton, June, 1814. 



£. H. BARKER. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



Distinctive mark over the Indeclinable Particles of the Lstin 
language. Error in Gilbeet Wakefield and Sim 
William Jones* 



NO. I. 



HoC) pnto^ noo jastmn est ; iUud male ; rectius iatud. PsRUUt. 

vTenerallt' speaking, the method of distinguishing by nuurk 
die Indeclinable Particles of the Latin language is threefold : 

!• Along with those, which are the same in orthography with the 
cases of particular nouns, ^ or the persons of particular veribs^ to 
jKxentuate all such as have terminations similar to diose of Ae 
cases of nouns, or the persons of verbs. Of the first descriptioii 
of those similar are, secilks^ mAj magis, magi, n^, agediM, 

I)al^m, cor^m, tdm, d, saepi, &c. Of the second, duntax^ sci- 
icit, videlicet, iliclt. Sec. The instances given under the vaiiX 
head will serve for those which are the same in orthography witfi 
the cases of particular nouns or the persons of particular verbs* ' 

2. To accentuate such only as in orthography alone might 
actually represent the case of some noun, or the person of some 
verb. Of the former are, mod5, fortuity, qudm, belli, enu- 
cleate, tantiimy tantilliim, oppid6 ; as also for, a similar reason,, 
pra&terei, admodilm, tantummod6, obvi^m, adamussim, &c» of 
the latter, licit, ei»t6, cedd, amab&, put^, &c. 

3. To accentuate all Indeclinable Particles whatever. 

The first of these rules, considered in all its parts^ has nothii^ 
Ja it even specious, much less reasonable : the last is at once exr 
travagant and absurd : the second appears so far reasonable, tint 
all persons will do well to comply with it, for some time at leasts 



' I say generally, because some have been known to proceed upon ft 
plan so vague and confuseH, as to accentuate adterbs on account of some 
particulat termination, and yet not al)ow that reason to extend to conjunfi^ 
iions; to mark conjunctions and yet not preposittont, and so on. Though, 
perhaps, this is scarcely worth tbe mentioning. 

* Under the head noun is im^^Wed pronoun also, and a^iectivt. 
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For our own part, as we are persuaded that the system has had its 
origin in toto with tbeGrapaoiarians, we should, in company ^wilh 
most continental scholars, and^ a good part of our own, prefer re- 
linquishing it entirely. The, ca^es in which the distinctive mark is 
of real use are few^ very few indeed. None but beginners will find 
tjie coQtext insufBcieut for this* 



NO. II. 



Vilibns in scopis, in mappis, in scobe quantos 
Consistit sumtus ! neglectis, flagitium mgens. 



HoRAT« 



Before we close this article^ wc will call the attention of our younger 

readers to a construction, which was once a stumbling-block to bo 

't^s a man than Gilbert Wakefield ; through which circumstance 

be had the misfortune to come under the censure of several of hlft 

Jeariied contemporaries, and, amongst the rest, of Professor 

.Poison. The passage, we apprehend, is in the Preface to his 

•Am and Moschus ; though, aa we have nothing at this moment 

lmt>our memory to refer to, we do not feel quite certain that it is 

BQl ia the Preface to his Tra^adiarum Delectus.^ Be that as it 

msy, U is of this nature, ^' 'Video has chartas consummatas iri," 

-We need not say he should have written comummatum. Compai% 

-Terence, ^' £t sine oper& XxA, illam deductum iri domum.'' The 

mistake arose from considering that as a participle, which is in 

-teality a supine. ' 

. But if Gilbert Wakefield errs, he errs at least in high company, 
18 the folio wii^ passage from the fourth book of Sir Wuliaili 
Jones's Poeseos Asiatics Commentarii indisputably shows — =- 
'^ Denique naturam sibi parere autumat, et ad desiderium sdum 
levandum conversam iri sperat.'' 

Not diat we think much worse either of Sir William Jones, ot 
^{liven of Gilbert Wakefield, for having been led into a mistake like 
'4liis* They have their merits to support them ; and a flaw of tlt& 
.mtoe, trifling by itself, will very nearly vanish, if broujght into 
comparison with the accurate and the creditable part of what they 
luiYe left behind them. Yet, this is no excuse for a beginner. 
A learner, once taught to understand this, ought not to need 
jbeiBg tpld twice. 
*^ 1814. F. X. 



• • t.» s -• 



' It is in neitlier. Ei. 
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REMARKS 

On the Greek Inscription upon the Rosetta Stone, contain^ 
ing a decree made in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Son of Philopatory a copy of which is inserted in the 
1 6th Vol. of ArchcBologia ; andjalsd on the two trajis- 
lations and annotations anncjved to them in that %:ol- 
ume. 



A FAC SIMILE of this inscription^ distributed by the Society of 
Antiquaries to various persons^ accompanied with a request oi 
receiving remarks upon it; has, after seven years, produced only 
one Latin translation by Professor Heyne^ and another in Eng- 
lish by the Rev. Stephen Weston, together with learned annot- 
ations by both of them, and also additional ones by Mr. Taylor 
Combs. On all these I shall take the liberty of making somt 
remarks, and 1 hope without any dissatisfaction to those annot* 
9tors ; as it seems to be the wish of that society to receive far* 
iher explications, by their distributing copies of the Greek inscrip- 
tion separately from the l6th Vol. These Greek copies seem to 
tave been revised by Mr. Raper ; and the society appears to be 
rather disappointed at not receiving a greater number of remarks 
on this curious relic of Egyptian antiquity so unexpectedly dijH 
covered. 

llie first eight lines upon the stone itself are employed in form- 
ing the first long period, which contains a kind of Introduction^ 
together with the date of the subsequent Decree ; but has so much 
intricacy of construction^ as renders it difficult to ascertain thtt 
sense of several parts of it. This arises chiefly from the interven- 
tion of so much hyperbolic and verbose flattery, that those Greek 
words are too far disjoined from one another^ which convey to uii 
the principal information contained in that period. This distant 
dislocation of words, which are very closely connected in sense, has 
forced Mr. Weston, in his English translation, to include three poi^ 
tions of that period in three parentheses, and one of them containing, 
no less than six of his own lines ; yet still the meaning is sometimes 
ambiguous : therefore I shall attempt a difierent method, which is, 
to omit altogether such phrases as are irrelevant to the principal 
sense and matter of the period, but to preserve scrupulously the 
origiapd arrangement of die Greek words; because tht orifimd 
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arrangement will not only show the causes of the doubtfol mean- 
ing of some phrases ; but also assist readers in ascertaining better 
what, in their own opinion^ is the right sense of those doubtful and 
ambiguous sentences. By this method the principal parts of that 
period will be brought near to one another, and the disjoined words 
of it placed at once under the eyes of readers according to their 
original arrangement. 

Bot(n\s6ovTos TOW iVsow, xai cragaAa/Sovro^ t^v jSao-iAf/av, irotgoi row 
Trargog — sixovog ^dxrri^ row Aiog vlou tov *H\iov TlToXeiJiOLlov «la)yo]8/oy-— 
erovs svir^iJ Ic^' 'legioog *Astov — '/xijvoj Bolv6ix,qv TsrpaS* Aiyrjirrlcov ti 
Me^sip oxTa>xai$5xar)} \I;^$«(r/x.a ol 'Ap^iepslg xou ^po^^ra* — xsti impi^ 
foqm xat UpoypafJLfLOLTSig xal oi aXXoi Upslg TrivTeg oi otfravTVjG-ciVTeg-^ 
tig Mbiu^iv tm ^oKTiXel Trpig tvjv Truvfiyvgiv Tijj TrugotXrj^ectig rrig /3acr<AsiV^ 
nroXef/^oLiov — ^v 'Trscpskx^ev itaqoi tqx) TForgog auroD (rvva^divreg Iv rcoev 
MifJL^ii ^legco rp ^/xepa raun^ ei^rav. 

It is not to be expected, that when the above long period (of 
Which I have omitted more than half) was translated into this pro- 
vii!icial Greek, it could be rendered so as to avoid all equivocal 
phrases> or that any person should be able now to translate it int<> 
pure and perfectly explicit English ; all that can be reasonably e^ 
pected is, to avoid erroneous, and, as much as possible, equivocal 
Mnses. I conceive^ then, that the above Greek words, maniy of 
i^bich are still too far disjoined from one another, ought to be SQ 
connected together as to express the following senses. 

. '' Ptdlemy, the living image of Jupiter, the son of thei Su», 
having, after his father, reigned while under age, and having takes 
the goveriiment intQ his own hands by inauguration on the foarth 
day of the month Xanthicus, but, according to the Egyptians, tha 
18di of Mecheir in the 9th year of his reign, Aetos being high 
priest, this decree by the high priests and prophets, and the Pteror 
pfaorse and sacred scribes, and all the rest of the priests who went 
to Memphis to meet the king, to form a procession on account of 
the mauguration of Ptolemy to the kingdom, the government of 
which he then took into his own hands after his father, was on thai 
SMme day ordained." '^Then follows the Decree itself, which is too 
long to be even abridged like the first period, but the chief words 
of it are not too far disjoined from one another ; on the sense ci 
wbme of which I shall however make some remarks, as they seem 
to me to have been not rightly explained in the annotations and 
translations, to which I have alluded. 

The situation of 4/^(pi(r/xa, decree, in the middle of the period^ i$ 
such as separates it into two parts, in the second half of which thcf 
words yifiioei ratJrij elirxv prove the date of the decree, to be fixed 
no otherwise than by a repetition of the dates inserted in th^ firafe 
halQ hj means of the above words in the same day tsws ttns dectei 
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ordained. Now it appeam^ that the dates in the Jirst'iiaff must be 
those of either the first accession of Ptolemy on the death of his 
father, or else of the time at which he took the government into his 
own hand.Sy which I will call his Inauguration, he being only about 
four years old at bis father's death : and on first readinsr the wordi^ 
mttqaXa^ivros, TotpaX^eco^, iratpsXa^iv, one might be apt to conceive 
them to relate to the first accession of the king on the death of his 
father ; but this is afterwards disproved, by the word vaoakti^t^ 
being employed when mention is made of the procession, or con- 
course of people and priests, to meet the king at Memphis, (fol- 
there could be no such procession at his father's death) and also of 
the decree being dated on that same day. So that only his inaugur* 
aiion can be meant by those words wherever they occur, and to 
that alone the dates can refer likewise in the first half of that long 
period. Nevertheless it does not follow hence that those same 
dates may not express likewise the time of his first accession, it 
being very probable, that his inaugftration would be fixed on the 
anniversary day of his accession, and L believe that no evidence ex- 
ists to the contrary : we may therefore consider the date of the day 
in the inscription, as the commencement of the ninth year of his 
reign. The words ninth year are, however, placed so ambiguously 
in the inscription itself, and also in Mr. Weston's translation, that 
they may be mistaken to mean the ninth of the priesthood of 
Aetos ; but will be seen X^ith certainty to mean the ninth of Ptol* 
emy, when we inquire with what Julian dates those of the inscripi 
tion correspond, beside that his eighth year is mentioned in line £4, 
and again afterwards. 

These first doubts then being removed concerning the sense of 
such ambiguous words as ^^eeoAajSoWo;, and the dates there being 
ascertained to be those of the inauguration as well as decree and 
possibly of the king's accession likewise, another doubt presents 
Itself concerning the sense of fiutriksuovTog roO veov, which Mr. 
Weston translates a decree of the young king : yet it was not so, 
it being a decree of the high priests. The translation by Hey ne, 
likewise, is at least very obscure, if not as erroneous ; for what does 
his Regnante novo Ptolema:o mean ? It can neither mean young, 
nor newly come to the throne, it being the king's ninth year. I 
have had some doubt, then, whether Heyne did not mean the same 
as by yeou in Greek inscriptions on coins of the Roman Emperors^ 
where M Srovg viov Ugov signify on the sacred anniversary or new 
year of any Emperor's accession; which the Romans imitated. bf 
9tyt?us annus imperii. If this sense of viov could be here maintained, 
it would prove that the inauguration had actually been fixed on 
' Ae anniversary day of bis accessiori in his ninth year : but unless 
Ais meaning of regnante novo can be better ascertained, /SacriAeuoy- 
^^ rmt viou seem to mean, agreeably to Mr. Combe's sense;,' diat 
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the king bad reigned while under age, in order that readers might 
Inore readily conceive the propriety of what is often afterwardi 
ibentidned^ his inauguration, by the word icapa\i\'^u and such 
others ; for as he was then only 13, young would equally well ap- 
ply to him after inauguration as before. 

We have next to inquire concerning the dates of year, month, 
and day, at which the inscription fixes tliis inauguration^ and the 
decree also at the very same dates ; these are '^ on the fourth day 
of the Macedonian month Xanthicus^ and the 1 8th day of the 
^Egyptian month Mecheir in the 9th year of the reign of Ptolemy .** 
Heyne is the annotator, who has chiefly inquired concerning the 
dates in the Julian Calendar, to which the above correspond, and 
although he is not far from the truth, yet he has fallen into some 
errors, which ought to be corrected, lest others should be misled 
by such an eminent author : his determination is, '^ that the day of 
the inscription on the 18th of Mecheir and 4th of Xanthicus, 
which answered to our February and March, fell upon the 4th 
year of Olympiad 145, and near the end of it, which was the year 
197 before the vulgar »ra of Christ/' pp.236, 237. ITie other 
annotators express no objection to any of these dates, and Mr. 
Raper, I think, accedes to the year 197 of Heyne. Now Heync'g 
/date of near the end of the 4th year of Olympiad 145 is right, but 
. this was not in the year 197 before Christ, but in 196, at the mid- 
summer of which that Olympic year ended. Neither is he suffici- 
ently accurate in saying that Xanthicus corresponded with our Feb- 
ruary and March, since it was rather with M^ch and April, at 
least in the year 1 96. If indeed he conceived the solar year of the 
Macedonians to have subsisted at the time of this inscription, ia 
this solar year Xanthicus began every year on Febr. 22 ; but this 
solar year was not introduced in Asia or elsewhere until after the 
Julian Calendar, and in imitation of it, therefore 150 years qfier 
the date of the inscription ; at which time the Macedonians and all 
other Greeks made use of lunar months which began at or near the 
• new moons, therefore fell sooner or later just as the new moons 
did. So that it is not possible to know on what Julian day or 
month in any year whatever the 4th of Xanthicus fell, not even by 
calculating how the new moons fell in any given year; because it 
would fall sooner or later through another cause, that is^ according 
\ Jo the years, in which the intercalary month was inserted, of which 
\ we know nothing, and this was generally once in about every three 
years. We must therefore despair of being able to ascertain either 
*', the right Julian day or even month, if we had no other guide than 
; the above Macedonian date. But Heyne has not observed, that 
both day and month may be ascertained with accuracy, by means 
■ of the Egyptian date on the 18th of their month Mechnir, to have 
been on March 127 in 196. 



If 
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, In order to prove the inscription to be thus dated, it must be ro» 
membered, that the Egyptian year was a solar one of 365 daya 
only, and remained fixed, like our Julian year, except that by hav- 
ing no intercalary day on every 4th year, it began one day sooner ia 
the Julian Calendar in every 4th year. Now it is known from 
Ptolemy's astronomy, that at the epoch of Nabonassar, the Egyp^ 
tian new year's day coincided with the 26th of February in the 
Julian Calendar reckoned backward : hence it has been computed 
by Petau in- his doctrin, temp, that in the 197th before Christ it 
would commence so much sooner than February (at the rate of 
one year in every four) as to fall on the 1 1th of October for the 
first time in the 197th before Christ, by its having gone backward 
so far into the preceding Julian year between 747 the first of 
Nabonassar and that 197 th ; it would therefore remain stationary 
on Octob. 21 during the four years 197? 196^ 195, 194, because 
197 was a leap year in the Julian Calendar extended backward, 
and the intercalary day had been inserted in February before the 
11th Octob. at which the Egyptian year commenced. It only 
remains then to inquire on what Julian day the 18th of Mecheir 
must fall in those four years ; now the first five months of thirty 
days each amount to one hundred and fifty, to which when we add 
the first eighteen days of the 6th Egyptian month Mecheir, they 
amount to one hundred and sixty-eight ; and one hundred and sixty- 
eight days, reckoned from October 1 1 inclusively, will not end 
until March 27 inclusively, in the subsequent year, 196. This then 
was the Julian day of the inscription, ijf it was made in ai^ of the 
above four years. Here the Macedonian date on the 4th of Xan- 
thicus will give us assistance to determine in which of those four 
years the ninth of Ptolemy Epiphanes fell. For the true nintk 
year must have been one, in which the fouith day of a new mooa 
coincided ^exactly or nearly with the 27 th of March : but this could 
not have been in 197 before Christ, for in this year there was no 
new moon until about the 30th of March. In the subsequent year 
how^ever, 1 96, it would consequently happen about 1 1 days sooner^ 
which would be the 19th or 20th day, and thus the 4th day of it 
would be about the 24th day of March, two or three days only be-? 
fore the 27th, but in the 195th still eleven days sooner. This con- 
firms what I said before, that Heyne had erroneously made the 4tU 
of Olympiad 145 end in 197> instead of 196^ and thus fixed the 9tli 
of Ptolemy one year too early. 

The same error will appear again, if any one turns to the tables 
by Petau or Riccioli, both of whom fix the first of Epiphanes iq 
the 204th before Christ ; now if we should even allow his first 
year to end so early as with 204, yet still his ninth will not begia 
before 196; and Heyne himself, at p. 236, does accordingly fix tbe 
ftcce^sion of Epiphanes in 204, in which Philopalor died. £ii%^ 
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fcius, iii his Chronicon, agrees to the same year as being the jirst of 
£piphanes ; but it is fixed still more demonstratively by the aera of 
Pbilip^ which may be seen at the end of Petau's Ration, temp,, 
where Philopator ends with the year 1 X9> and Epiphanes began 
with 120. Now 119, added to the 424 before Alexander, amount 
to 543 for the corresponding date in the aera of Nabonassar, which, 
as may be seen in Petau's tables, did not end until October 13 in 
205 before Christ ; therefore the 9th March after this would be 
March in 196, and not sooner; and Heyne himself fixes Xanthicus 
in March. 

This correction then does not depend solely on the above com* 
pntation of the new moons ; neither can the disagreement of the 
4th day after the new moon in March of 196 with the 4th of 
Xanthicus form any objection to this proof of the right 9th year, 
on account of that 4th day being three days later than the 4th of 
the new moon. We know, that in the most correct mode adopted 
by the Athenians, the metonic cycle, the new moons would fall 
tWjO days later than they really did after the 236 years from its first 
/ adoption to the 196th before Christ; and other Greeks were lest 
accurate than the Athenians. It is then a sufficient proof for my 
purpose that in no other year from 198 to J 94 before Christ could 
the 4th of any Macedonian lunar month fall even near to Marck 
27> except in 196. Heyne is inaccurate again in saying at p. 236| 
that the month Mesort^ at the end of which Epiphanes was bom^ 
coincided chiefly with August, for it was really with September. 
I do not, however, comprehend what Mr. Raper means at p. 210, 
by fixing the accession of Epiphanes in the year 200 before Christ,' 
which must perplex readers, who find that Heyne places it in 204> 
and rightly ; unless it was intended by 200 to correct the vulgar aera 
of Christ, which was needless here at least, but it became necess* 
ary for me to notice this to prevent doubts concerning the preceditag 
inquiries relative to the 9th year of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

There are still other particular phrases in that long Greek 
period, which require explication, some of which 1 have retainedl 
in my abridgment of it, but have omitted others. Thus in regard 
to 7rrego(piqui Mr. Weston says '^ that wing hearers and water 
sprinkfers were employed in the temples to brush away flies, and 
lay the dust, li^ce the muscarum abactores mentioned by Pausanias 
in Eliacis" To this he adds *' that the sacred scribe had wings 
upon his head, and a book and rule in his hand, as see in Clenieny 
Alexandr." Whether the above persons were all included by 
Mr. Weston under the name of Pterophoras does not clesu*ly 
appear: however, it is a mistake to conceive that any persons of 
that appellation had wings upon their heads — nevertheless Mr. 
Combe understands those words of Clemens in the san^e sense^ 
WTffot tx"^ ^^ ^ Nff^A^f, wings being worn on the heads of th0 
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priests, p. 257* : and in Diodorus again be translates frreplv Ugetx^f 
by the wing of a hawk being worn on the heads of the sacred 
scribes, tieyne, however, may possibly have conceived the ritgA^ 
sense of TrregoL in these cases, but he has expressed himself in such 
an ambiguous and perplexed manner, that it is impossible for any 
reader to conjecture what he might mean, neither can any one con- 
ceive the right sense of irTsga, who has had no opportunity of seeing 
the sculpture to which Heyne there refers in the Admirayida Roma 
l)y Bellorius, tabl. l6. For after quoting those words of Clemens, 
he adds : *' mihi ex antiquis monumentis Pterophorap innotuere, iii 
quibus pompae iEgyptiorum exhibentur ; praecedunt enim in iis qui 
capita habent utrinque penna ornata ; tenent illi volumen, ut appa- 
reat esse eos ex genere scribarum : exemplum ejus videre licet in 
pompu Isiac^, vel in Admirandis Roma^, tab. l6/' Now will 
readers of these ambiguous words conceive Heyne to mean by penna 
&fc., any different sense from those other annotators, i. e. wings on 
their heads ? as to what he himself really meant be has not suffici- 
ently explained to others, but in order to know the right sense of 

• wregov pennoy it is indeed necessai7 to see that sculpture in the Ad- 
miranda to which he refers, where, instead of wings, are found two 
feathersy stuck upright one behind each ear ; whence it appears, 

that in the above quotations from Diodorus and Clemens imqi does 
not niean wings, nor yet here in this inscription the word Pteropfa- 
orai, but only feathers : and Heyne may have meant the same, bat 
this he has not communicated to his reader? clearly enough for them 
to comprehend what he did mean ; and no reader can discover th« 
trutli who has never seen the above sculpture. 

It is again ambiguous as to what meaning a reader is to ajffix to 
bis words in pompa Isiaca vel in Admirandis Roma. Did he 
mean by pompa Isiaca only the same Isiac procession exhibited in 
that sculpture, or did he include in it any other Isiac processions ? 
If he meant other processions, and included in his phi*ase any re- 
ference to the Isiac table, it may be observed, that in this no one 
priest or priestess has either wings or feathers annexed to the head. 
The sense, however, of Trrffpo^ adopted by Mess. Weston and Combe 
must be a mistake, owing to the doubtful sense of that word, 
which may mean either wings or feathers. In the Isiac table^ in- 
deed, the Goddess Isis herself is represented with a hawk perched 
on her head, the wings of which hang down very low on each side 
of it, a hawk being the symbol of divinity, as Clemens says, 5'tJ|tt(3o- 
Xov Jjou 6 '/ggaj,, Strom. 6, and Hprapollo the same, Deum cum vol" 
unt significare Mgypiii accipitrern pingnnt. lib. I. But wings 
are never seen there on the head of any mortal person ; and it is 
only to the deified animals and monsters to which thev are there 
ever found annexed, and sometimes also a pair of wings tied with a 

• cjbi>and are seen in the air iiovering over those deified animals as m 
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^ken of ^eiT divinity^ just as a pair of wings so tied together are cle*^ 
Kribed by Oiodorus. ft was probably iVom this practice of the 
Egyptians that the Greeks borrowed the method of denoting such 
celestial beings as Genii, and Cupids, and others by annexing 
wings to them, which they also absurdly fixed to their shoulders, 
9S if they were to tly through the air, the symbolical meaning of the 
wings of a hawk being lost among them. 

Jbor the same reason it probably was^ that the above Pterophors 
stuck a hawk's feather behind each ear, as a token of their sacred 
office as scribes, for Diodorus expressly informs us that it was the 
feather of a hawk ; and his whole account is so explanatory of the 
ficulpture in the Admiranda^ that I will quote the whole of it, Mr. 
Combe having quotedonly a part ; it will be equally explanatory also 
^f the Egyptian procession in Clemens, which is often so similar to 
that in the sculpture, that they all confirm one another, and prove 
that nothing more was meant by vrega, or by Pterophorae^ than 
those featliers at the ears of some of the scribes. The origin of 
this practice is thus related by Diodorus : ** tradunt vetustis tern- 
poribus Librum filo puniceo circumligatum Sacerdotibus Thebas 
allatum esse, in quo Deorum cultus scripti fuerunt, quam ob can* 
sam sacri notarii (Itgoypotfi'iJ^ireis) nunc quoque purpureum licium 
et accipitris pennam Trrepov in capite gestent/' lib. 1. In that 
sculpture accordingly are to be plainly seen the ribband tied round 
the head of the scribe, with a roll of papyrus in his two hands, and 
a feather stuck upright behind each ear. The same roll or book, 
^^ described by Diodorus, is also mentioned by Clemens, as being 
in the hands of a similar scribe with feathers at his head, imfoi 
ifXi^ ^^^ ^n^ M^otXijg. Two of the other persons in tlie procession 
on the sculpture are likewise the same as in Clemens, and I wSI 
enumerate them all that the reader may compare them with the 
account in Clemens. The last of them is a musician with a Sistrum 
as in Clemens. Before him a Priest holding a large pitcher or 
Hydria within his arms, as in Clemens, supposed to be symbolical 
of the Nile ; and before him the Pterophoros as described above, 
. the foremost figure being apparently a priestess of Isis by having a 
serpent twined about her arm. There are only these four persons 
in the sculpture, which represents apparently a procession relative 
to Isis ; in Clemens are several more persons, and no priestess : but 
he expressly calls one propheta, and the Pterophoros he calls only 
Hierogrammaieus ; so here, in this inscription, the propheta is 
ranked with the high priests, while the Pterophoros is only ranked 
with the other sacred scribes^ as being of an inferior degree. 

Another phrase in the inscription, not yet rightly explained, is an 

appellation given to the king, which I have before omitted, viz. 

xupiof rm rgtaxovTutnipl^v, in the second line ; this Mr. Weston 

: Uansiateai Lord of the festival of SO years, yet in his note he rend- 
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•fs it by the festival of 30 days, and afterwards explains it as re^ 
kting to five days added to the )rear. But as In) is the foundation 
^ the word er^piSe^, this v^ord must imply periods of years not days. 
Thus TSTpaarYjpidtg was the word in use with the Greeks to signify 
the Julian periods of four years^ and in a fragment of Theon, sub- 
joined to DodVvell's Dissert, Cyprian. Egyptian periods of twenty- 
five years are called elxoa-i frsvTotsTYjpihs : Heyne then rightly transr 
Ifttes by periodi SO armorum ; yet with little probability supposes 
that appellation to allude to the SO gods mentioned by Herodotus 
in lib. 2. Mr. Weston is again not sufficiently accurate in saying 
^ that there were Trieterides, Hepterides, and Enneaterides, or 
feasts of every three, seven, and nine years of Bacchus the sam^ 
"with Osiris.** vide Plutarch's Qiuest, Grac. Here, however, he 
rightly conceives years to be meant, but his reference to Plutarch 
relates to Apollo, not Bacchus ; and no Hepterides are there 
■MOtioiied, but only Sepieriov, not deduced from kwroi but from 
wtm-off sanctus. Whether any more plausible explication can be 
grreD of the above appellation I will not promise^ but there is.on^ 
passage in Syncellus^ which seems to throw some light upon it at p. 
51. He th^e quotes, from what he calls Xh^vetus ckronicf>n of the 
Egyptians, an account of the reigns of the gods in Egypt, ** the first 
of whom was Vulcan, the second his son the Sun, who reigned 
T§als fu/^iaS«f, the third was Saturn." ^JNow three myriads are 
SOfiOO years, which is the same sum as 1000 times 30, and as the 
rotation of Saturn is in 30 years, the Sun may on this account have 
had the vaet nnlhipie of this period assigned to him, Satnm being 
sot deemed an Egyptian (feity. So among the Hindoos divine 
ytaT$^ are always some vast multiple of the years of mortals. Here 
abo we find in the inscri^ion a simil»* genealogy or succession at 
kasft of great kings of all Egypt^ assigned to Vulcan, the Sun, 
and Ae god Ptoieray : for Ptolemy in that first Greek period is 
lalled " Son of the Sun, Lord of the periods of SO years, as teas 
ViUcan the great king, as was the Sun the great king and of all 
S^fptJ* So Aai tlie same vast period is here assigned to Vutcan^ 
nxm to the Sun, as is promised to his son Ptolemy, and all three 
ave deemed great kings over all Egypt. Those reigns then of the 
gods in SynceHus have at least some simiKtude to the successive 
reigns of the gods ia this inscription ; and it is very possible both 
that the T^ettis Chronicon may not have given quite an accurate ac^ 
coitnt of such hidden mysteries, and also that SynceHus through 
contempt may have abbreviated it too much by assigning* to the 
Sun three myriads of years instead of a thousand periods of thirty 
years, for his reign. The Greek words are, Kvqlaxi rqiaHwrouin^qilmy 
meA&w€p h ^H^uiiTTO^ 6 fUyug fict(rtXtv$, xsAomep i *^Hkto$ 6 fJ^iyot^ ^a(rin 
XA$ tAv t€ ivm KoiX k&tm ^goov {Aly67rrooy—9*KOVo$ t^^(ryi$ Tof> ^ihf 
pM- m *M?iioo- nT<ikifiMiQtu ]4r« Westoii's translatioQ doeai not 
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make out the same sense, which i have given to the words, but (bb 
I believe) it at least agrees with me in Ptolemy being here styltd 
Son of the Sun, and not that these words are to be applied to 
Jupiter, as in Heyne's translation, for I never knew that the Sun 
was the reputed father of Jupiter; by the arrangement of the 
Greek words tl*ey become here ambiguous, and Heyne erroneously 
translates them Ptolemao imagine viva Juvis fitii Solis* It is 
only by degrees, that the right sense can be thus affixed to every 
sentence of this difficult inscription. 

At line 45 occurs another sentence, whidh has much perplexed 
both translators, and to which neither of them has given a cc^ierent 
sense ; the difficulty has arisen from the doubtful meaning of xarSL 
TO vjoetftifisvov ^oL(rlknov — Mr. Weston understands it to mean of 
the aforesaid Crown; and Heyne also as signifying^Mj/a pytedictum 
Dicidema regium ; but I am persuaded that the right sense is of or 
beloi^ins to the aforesaid royal shrine, I shall not state what different 
and incoherent translations have been produced by the iirst sense, 
but proceed to justify my own, in order to which we must look back 
to line 41, after previously stating, that Uqov is the word unifornty 
here in use to mean a temple y and vao; always denotes a-ihfine or 
tmall portable house, in which the gods were placed when carried 
m processions, and which Heyne always and properly translates hy 
adicula; Mr. Weston sometimes also by a shrine, yet in lines 45 
and 44 be erroneously changes its sense to a temple* BaonKgiXf 
beside a kingdom, is here used to mean a crozm or diadem ; but it 
is doubtful what the above to /3a(r/\eioy means, which word occurs 
no where else. Both translators say it means a crown like j3a«-i^W«, 
and Heyne justifies this sense by a reference to Plutarch ; but 
fieurlXsiw may mean likewise a royal house, like ^ounXAnii, and I 
shall show this to be its actual sense here, and to refer to vah 
pef ore-mentioned in the sense of roy iFgoupniyt^ivov /Sao-iXsiov vooy, royat 
shrine. 

Now in line 4 1 the decree directs to place a golden shrine (vuov} 
for King Ptolemy, (^ourikei nroXefjuoiieo) in the sanctuaries along with 
the other shrines (i4^pToL twv akXasof vawv). 

In line 43 it directs again, thnt when processions of the shrines 
(voMv) are made, to place on the shrine (jm volm) the ten crowns of 
the king, on which the figure of a serpent shall be formed as upon 
the crowns placed on the other shrines {rm iXhMV volwv), and in the 
middle of them the crown called Pschent {jaturm Ss h rw fji^ifrm ^ 
xoiXjouf*,iviti*fiuviXsia ^^^eyr). 

Then in line 45 it directs still farther, iiriiUvsn $t xai iv) rod mpA 
reis fioto'^kilctg Tergayivov xoera ro irgo6igijfji,ivov jSatr/Xeioy fvXotxvrjgiti 
XP^oru. Here the difficulty is to conceive to what the phrase x«roi ri 
wgostpn^svw ^airlhsiov refers by before-mentioned. Both translators 
S9y U^ tb^ ^otffik^iok >(/)(iyT] before-mentioned, but by adofitiiig 4hia 
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ivference to that fictfriXxla, or crown, neither translator makes out 
■BBS probable sense for the whole sentence, although they make a 
different one ; therefore I apprehend that the word ngoei^rifji^evov re- 
fers to ra> vott) (fiota-iXioo^) in line 43, which is afterwards called t) 
fiarl^uov in order to show that the ruj/al s/iiine was meant, and not 
•ny of the reov aXXwv vacSv — for, in the first place, why should /Sa^i- 
Ae/a be changed here to ro fixrlXuoVy when fix<n\ei» had been every 
Inhere in use before for a crown i Secondly, by its thus referring to 
f«« be/'ore-mtntioned inline 43, we get a good sense for rsTgaywyov, to 
which the translators have given no plausible meaning, bat which 
may thus mean the tetragon, or square top of the aforesaid shrine. 
Iliirdly, a similar phrase occurs again in line 5% viz. rJy T^ofi^ 
ftfvoy vah ; here vah is actually inserted, which was before calleit 
only TO fioKTiKuov, but no-where does volov occur before until we go 
back to TOO vu-p in line 43. llie sense will, by these means, be this ; 
ite decree directs " to fasten golden Phylacteries upon the tetragon 
or square top of the aforesaid royal shrine, which tetragon goes 
round those crovnis placed upon it, Treg) rot$ fiotcrikslug.'' The tetragon 
then here meant was the square top of or belonging to, the shrine, 
aixi not that the crown in question had ybur comers, as Mr. Weston 
translates the sentence : accordingly Heyne does so far accede to 
my sense, as to conceive that those cro\Mis were placed upon some 
tetragon or other, but does not understand it to mean the square top 
of the shrine. His translation is this, ^' ponere supra tetragono, 
quod ea regia insignia includit,^'tiT/a pradictum insigne ^^br, am- 
ttkta aurea." But thus, like Mr. Weston, he makes vgoetgiifjJvw 
/Sao'/Xsioy refer to the ^aaiXeU \|/xevt before-mentioned, not to the 
royal vaco^ before-mentioned, and xoltoL to mean near it, juxta, in- 
stead of of or belonging to, that royal vaov, called in this sentence 
TJ /Sflso'/Xeioy, as if he had said xaroi tov ^r^oispijjxfyoy /3a(r/Xs<ov vaop 
to distinguish it from the &\\a)v vuav. 

In order still farther to confirm this proposed sense, it may be 
observed, that, as Mr. Combe informs us here in his note, " it is 
remarkable^ that no l^yptian shrine has been figured in any works 
'CX>nceming. Egyptian antiquities, one however is thus described in 
tbe catalogue of John Kemp, '^ tcmplum tetrastylum in quo sedet 
Dea, forsan Isis, ci\)wifastigii quatuor angulistotidem hostiae insi- 
dent, quincuncem ahum.'' Here express mention is made of the 
four comers of the square top, and it was these which were appa- 
rently meant by rerpaymou. In support of this I may add, thHa 
smilar shrine may be seen in Denon's Egypt, vol. ii. pi. 40. fig* 3;, 
with an Egyptian Deity in it, and carried in a boat in a procession 
by water, in the Isiac table moreover the three Deities, Isis, 
{ Boras, and Osiris, appear as inclosed witliin a figure, which on 
Paper is like a parallelogram, because only one side of the shrine 
•is jreprmnted, bull hava.iiodo«bt it meant to represent SBch> 
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$hfin€y although there it may be thought by some to be a ihnnw; 
and that of Isis has also a raised Curp on the top, which probably 
went round the square top, and would prevent the insignia placed 
upon it from falling off in processions. This may have been tfa* 
.tetragon in the inscription^ which thus went round the ten crowns 
or diadems placed there, vnqi rug fiot(n\9ioL§ ; in the middle of which 
was to be placed that Diadem called ^err, which Mr. Weston has 
*first changed into fea-oxsvT, and then conjectures it to be so called 
from Mercury, styled Xwx^s in Homer; and this, notwithstanding 
liis other supposition, that the first letter ^ was a corruption of m, 
the Egyptian article for the. But what business can Mercury have 
in £gypt> or to have an Egyptian article prefixed to his name ? the 
whole word must have been Egyptian ; accorduigly Heyne hers 
more rightly refers us for its meaning to the Coptic language— « 
'*. hujus vocis interpretatio ex Copticis foenerabitur." 

As to the meaning oi ^yivr, I have explained it to signify a Dia* 
dem of Cotton, p. 157, 9th vol. CV. J/, to which sense the word 
vipiiifMvos refers soon after, as being bound round the heady which 
sense Heyne has preserved, but Mr. Weston has lost it by his word 
wore, 1 shall at present, however, confirm this sense still farthcf^ 
and the -antiquity of the word in the Egyptian language by a similar 
one, expressed by Greek letters in Plutarch's hid, et Osir,, where 
he informs us, that *^ Ivy was called by the Egyptians x^**Octpig/* 
i. e. the tree of Osiris ; here we find the very same Egyptian word 
J'che preserved in a Greek dress in the sense of a tree, viz. Tcke rC 
Osiris, and it Mas probably the Egyptian wi, of, which, by adhering 
to the end of Tche, changed it into Tchen among the Copts, of 
which adhesion of such particles innumerable other examples exist 
in the. Coptic ; just as in 2'che n* siphi to mean wood of Cedar, and 
Tche fl aloli for wood of a vine in the Coptic translation of scrip-» 
ture, but there may possibly have been the same difference between 
Tche and Boo, as between arbor and lignum in latin. However I 
Lave traced, thf re at least, the antiquity and genealogy of the Egyp- 
tian she and shen from the Hebrew of Moses to the ilosetta inscrip- 
tion 20() years before Christ, and to the Coptic version, and now to the 
age of Plutarch 100 after that sera. In what other language will Tche^ 
otSche be found to mean wood or tree, and hence Cotton, yx^i as ^ 
9^y does in Greek ? The Hebrews borrowed the original Egyptian 
word sche, as meaning cotton, without manifesting any knowr 
ledge of its primitive sense, but the Greeks literally and rightly 
translated its primitive sense by ^^Aov. These two words \|/;^svt and 
VEV both in a Greek dress confirm moreover that the 4^ is only th^ 
Greek mode of expressing the Egyptian ^' for the. 

In this place I may also observe, that although both translators 

-render in the first Greek period fTxovo; Jto^ by image of Jupiter, 

}fet it is doubtful whether that was its meanings because the .Egyp* 
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tim word 9eems to have meant only Deify in general^ or possibly 
mginally the Sun^ as I have shown in a former paper. To this I 
nay now add> that Diodorus says expressly, that the Egyptians 
themselves called Thebes the "CcTy of the Sun" lib. 1., which 
was afterwards called Dios-polis. In your Journal^ like wise, men- 
tion is made that even the Greeks did sometimes mean the Sun by 
i Mg, Jupiter has as little concern with an Egyptian inscription as 
Mercury : and oo the word fwr Jthg in the Egyptian letters, together 
with Hou still tlie modem name in Egypt for Dios-polis confirm, 
that the Egyptians themselves rather meant the Sun, than Jupiter 
by the word Jtog ; to which the account in Syncellus, and also here 
in the inscription itself corresponds, of the Sun having been deem- 
ed the iJLryoig (ScwAcu^ of all Egypt, next after Phtha the first fiiyotg 
fiMTiXsug. The Greeks gave the name of Jupiter to the chief Deity 
of every country, and Herodotus, having visited Egypt before 
Greek mythology was known there, found himself at great loss to 
give Greek names to Es^yptian Deities^ which was the cause of his 
confused statement of Egyptian mythology, by his intermixing two 
incongruous accounts. But it is evident from this inscription^ 
diat the Egyptians themselves never admitted any Greek mythology 
to be mixed with their own : I presume, therefore, that the temple 
of the Theban Jupiter, (as Herodotus pretends) was no other than 
a temple of the Sun at Thebes, as was also that of Jupiter Amnion 
in the desert, where Herodotus himself mentions a spring of water 
to have been called the fountain of the Sun. The vanity of th« 
Greeks, in giving the names of their own gods to those of other 
Mtions^ has obscured the native mythology of all of them ; but this 
inscription has recovered for us one genuine specimen of that cup- 
iBnt in Egypt, and which at the same time proves, that some degree 
ef credit is to be given to the vetus chronicon preserved by Syncel- 
his, although it may be sometimes erroneous. 

Heyne, moreover, in a note here observes, that as the name 
Phtha occurs sometimes in this inscription and at other times He* 
phaistos, this seems to contradict the general opinion, that the 
Egyptian Phtha meant the same as the Greek Vulcan; but he 
could not have read Akerblad's letter concerning this inscription^ 
which i^emoves the objection, for it says, that in the Egyptian )^ 
ters the same forms are found where Phtha occurs in the Greck^ 
ts where Hephaistos occurs ; so that this translator likewise into 
Greek has sometimes Grecianized the Egyptian names, and he may 
kave done the same in regard to Jio^, which, however, ought not 
lo-mislead us from the original Egyptian sense of the word, 

At line 46 the two translations are again somewhat different, and 
neither of them quite accurate : the words are, xa) em) rpiaxila rov 
Mw9^ TUii b[ji.oloo$ [tov Meyfflg ixroo xoii ^ixarov] inoovvfMvs vivoijJxowif 
ff &jX»^T; ; which Mr. vV eston renders thus^ *^ And when^ during 
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these two days of the same name, it has been decreed by the high 
priests/' But Heyne has more accurately represented the sense of 
•jravtJ^on^ to be ^ nomine ejus [Ptolemaei] consecrarunt sacerdotes :' 
for just as at Athens the Archon, whose name was affixed-to the year, 
was called the eponymos Archon, so here those two days are called 
ivoavCfMi, to which the name of Ptolemy was affixed by the priests^ 
in one of which he was bom, and in the other inaugurated ; agree* 
ably to this, Plutarch informs us that the Egyptians affixed th^ 
name of some deity to each of the last fiv« days of their year, and 
the later Persians did the same to every day of the year. We need 
not be surprised then that the decree directs, in line 48*, rots yjff'ipetg . 
rauTu^ ayeiv kopry^v xaroL ft^v«, which JMr. Weston translates to hold a 
festival on those days, monthly , but Heyne makes no plausible sensa 
by rendering xmt^ jib^ya in meme ; and as xorr' Iviatn-ov occurs in ikm 
inscription as meaning y^^r/j/, surely xara yJf^vu must signify monthly* 
Upon the whole it is to be wished, , that a new translation, with a 
selection of notes, may be undertaken ; a translation, which will b« 
more easy in Latin than in English. 

The Greek copy appears to have been revised by Mr. Haper, 
and in general accurately, yet there are some accidental errors in it, 
as at line 23, X9^^)^^^ ^^^ (^) p'^c^^l between crotchets, but it is th^ 
rho which is omitted, and it should be x(p)6vov. I see also no 
propriety in altering by conjecture letters clearly visible, because 
they may be thought errors by the sculptor, for this takes awaj 
the right of private judgment. ITius, in line 44, acTri^oig^oof 
is perfectly visible, which intlie Greek copy is changed to ao-- 
ir«5o6(/)86oy intentionally; whereas the former may be the most 
proper, for the crowns were not made informs of serpents, 
but only the form of a serpent made upon the front of each of 
them, and some how . there represented, which s^^wv may express. 
But at least such letters as are thus altered merely by conject- 
ure, ought to be distinguished from those which are really de« 
faced, or, if not defaced, yet written with a wrong letter ; but in 
all the three cases the doubtful letter is here included within 
the same kmd of crotchet as (o). This renders it impossible 
for readers to know exactly what is the reading on th^ stone 
itself. For what reason, moreover, is the word mygotfrj pre- 
fixed ? there is no such word on the stone, and yet this is not 
placed between crotchets. The addition of actpents was at least 
superfluous, and through all these means together a reader is 
prevented from knowing the exact state of the original words, 
which all persons may wish to know, in order better to ascer^ 
tain the meaning of them. 

Norwich, S* 
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tim word 9eems to have meant only Deity in general^ or possibly 
mginally the Sun^ as I have shown in a former paper. To this I 
nay now add^ that Diodonis says expressly, that the Egyptians 
(hemselves called Thebes the ** City of the Sun" lib. 1., which 
was afterwards called Dios-polis. In your Journal^ like wise, men- 
tion is made that even the Greeks did sometimes mean the Sun by 
i Mg, Jupiter has as little concern with an Egyptian inscription as 
Mercury : and oo the word for Ati$ in the Egyptian letters^ togeth^ 
with Hou still tlie modem name in Egypt for Dios-polis confirm, 
that the Egyptians themselves rather meant the Sun, than Jupiter 
by the word Athg ; to which the account in Syncellus^ and also here 
in the inscription itself corresponds, of the Sun having been deem- 
ed the lAiyoig ficunXebg of all Egypt, next after Phtha the first fiiyotg 
{ktariXsvg. The Greeks gave the name of Jupiter to the chief Deity 
of every country, and Herodotus, having visited Egypt before 
Greek mythology was known there, found himself at great loss to 
give Greek names to E8:yptian Deities, which was the cause of his 
confused statement of Egyptian mythology, by his intermixing two 
incongruous accounts. But it is evident from this inscription^ 
diat the Egyptians themselves never admitted any Greek mythology 
to be mixed with their own : I presume, therefore, that the temple 
of the Theban Jupiter, (as Herodotus pretends) was no other than 
a temple of the Sun at Thebes, as was also that of Jupiter Amnion 
in the desert, where Herodotus himself mentions a spring of water 
to have been called the fountain of the Sun. The vanity of th« 
Greeks, in giving the names of their own gods to those of other 
Mtions, has obscured the native mythology of all of them ; but this 
inscription has recovered for us one genuine specimen of that cup- 
rent in Egypt, and which at the same time proves, that some degree 
ef credit is to be given to the vetus chronicon preserved by Syncel- 
his, although it may be sometimes erroneous. 

Heyne, moreover, in a note here observes, that as the name 
Phtha occurs sometimes in this inscription and at other times He* 
pbaistos, this seems to contradict the general opinion, that the 
Egyptian Phtha meant the same as the Greek Vulcan; but he 
could not have read Akerblad's letter concerning this inscription^ 
which i^emoves the objection, for it says, that in the Egyptian )^ 
ters the same forms are found where Phtha occurs in the Greckj 
as where Hephaistos occurs ; so that this translator likewise into 
Greek has sometimes Grecianized the Egyptian names, and he may 
kave done the same in regard to Jiog, which, however, ought not 
lo mislead us from the original Egyptian sense of the word, 

At line 46 the two translations are again somewhat different, and 
Neither of them quite accurate : the words are, xa) eTce) rpietxila rov 
Mtcofri xa) bfjLolcos [rov Mep^slg ixroo xoii ^ixarov] inoovufMvg viyoiuxowtf 
ff igx^^'^ > which Mr. Weston renders thus^ '^ And when, during 
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these two days of the same name, it has been decreed by the high 
priests/' But Heyne has more accurately represented the sense of 
•jravu^oy^ to be ^ nomine gus [Ptolemaei] consecrarunt sacerdotes :' 
for just as at Athens the Archon^ whose name was affixed-to the year, 
was called the eponymos Arcbon, so here those two days are called 
ivoovufMi, to which the name of Jrtolemy was affixed by the priests^ 
in one of which he was bom^ and in tbe other inaugurated ; agree* 
ably to this, Plutarch informs us that the Egyptians affixed th^ 
name of some deity to each of tbe lasA fiir« days of their year^ and 
the later Persians did the same to every day of the year. We need 
not be surprised then that the decree directs, in line 48; rois hl^spag 
rauru^ ayeiv kopTT^y xtxToi fLYivu, which JMr. Weston translates to hold a 
festival on those days, monthly, but Heyne makes no plausible sensa 
by rendering xar^ jh^mc in meme ; and as xorr! Iviatn-ov occurs in th« 
inscription as meaning y^^r/j/, surely xara yJf^vu must signify monthly^ 
Upon the whole it is to be wished, that a new translation, with a 
selection of notes, may be undertaken ; a translation, which will h% 
more easy in Latin than in English. 

The Greek copy appears to have been revised by Mr. Haper, 
and in general accurately, yet there are some accidental errors in it, 
as at line 23, x^^'^)^^^ ^^^ (^) p'^c^d between crotchets, but it is tho 
rho which is omitted, and it should be yj^f)iyov, I see also no 
propriety in altering by conjecture letters clearly visible, because 
they may be thought errors by the sculptor, for this takes awaj 
the right of private judgment. Thus, in line 44, a<r7r4§oe^«f 
is perfectly visible, which in the Greek copy is changed to ao-- 
ir«5o6(/)86ov intentionally; whereas the former may be the most 
proper, for the crowns were not made in forms of serpents, 
but only the form of a serpent made upon the front of each of 
them, and some how ^xSol^vq represented, which s^^wv may express. 
But at least such letters as are thus altered merely by conject- 
ure, ought to be distinguished from those which are really de« 
faced, or, if not defaced, yet written with a wrong letter ; but in 
all the three cases the doubtful letter is here included within 
the same kind of crotchet as (o). This renders it impossible 
for readers to know exactly what is the reading on th^ stone 
itself. For what reason, moreover, is the word WiyqoL^r^ pre- 
fixed? tliere is no such word on the stone, and yet this is not 
placed between crotchets. The addition of accents was at least 
superfluous, and through all these means together a reader is 
prevented from knowing the exact state of the original words, 
which all persons may wish to know, in order better to ascer- 
tain tbe meaning of them. 

Norwich, S* 
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tim word 9eems to have meant only Deifi/ in general^ or possibly 
tiriginaliy the Sun^ as I have shown in a former paper. To this I 
nay now add^ that Diodorus says expressly, that the Egyptians 
(hemaelves called Thebes the ** City of the Sun/' lib. 1., which 
was afterwards called Dios-polis. In your Journal^ likewise, men- 
tion is made that even the Greeks did sometimes mean the Sun by 
i tiig, Jupiter has as little concern with an Egyptian inscription as 
Mercury : and oo tlie word fwr Jthg in the Egyptian letters, together 
with Hou still tlie modem name in Egypt for Dios-polis confirm, 
that the Egyptians themselves rather meant the Sun, than Jupiter 
by the word J»o; ; to which the account in Syncellus, and also here 
in the inscription itself corresponds, of the Sun having been deem- 
ed the lAryag ficuriKevg of all Egypt, next after Phtha the first fiiyotg 
fMriXsvg. The Greeks gave the name of Jupiter to the chief Deity 
of every country, and Herodotus, having visited Egypt before 
Greek mythology was known there, found himself at great loss to 
give Greek names to Egyptian Deities, which was the cause of his 
confused statement of Egyptian mythology, by his intermixing two 
incongruous accounts. But it is evident from this inscnption> 
diat the Egyptians themselves never admitted any Greek mythology 
to be mixed with their own : I presume, therefore, that the temple 
of the Theban Jupiter, (as Herodotus pretends) was no other than 
a temple of the Sun at Thebes, as was also that of Jupiter Ammon 
in the desert, where Herodotus himself mentions a spring of water 
to have been called the fountain of the Sun. The vanity of th« 
Greeks, in giving the names of their own gods to those of other 
Mtions, has obscured the native mythology of all of them ; but this 
inscription has recovered for us one genuine specimen of that cur*- 
iBnt ill Egypt, and which at the same time proves, that some degree 
ef credit is to be given to the vetus chronicon preserved by Syncel- 
his, although it may be sometimes erroneous. 

Heyne, moreover, in a note here observes, that as the name 
Phtha occurs sometimes in this inscription and at other times He* 
phaistos, this seems to contradict the general opinion, that the 
Egyptian Phtha meant the same as the Greek Vulcan; but he 
could not have read Akerblad's letter concerning this inscription^ 
which removes the objection, for it says, that in the Egyptian Jit- 
ters the same forms are found where Phtha occurs in the Greek^ 
ts where Hephaistos occurs ; so that this translator likewise into 
Greek has sometimes Grecianized the Egyptian names, and he may 
kave done the same in regard to Jio^, which, however, ought not 
lo mislead us from the original Egyptian sense of the word, 

At line 46 the two translations are again somewhat different, and 
Neither of them quite accurate : the words are, xa) em) rpietxila rov 
Jfffcro^^ xtt) b[ji.olot>s [tov Mtp^slg ixroo xoii Wxorov] inoovufMvs vivofuxa^tf 
ff ij^fifi^eT^ ; which Mr. Weston renders thus, '^ And when, during 
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these two days of the same name, it has been decreed by the high 
priests/' But Heyne has more accurately represented the sense of 
wravtJ^on^ to be ^ nomine ejus [Ptolemaei] consecrarunt sacerdotes :' 
for just as at Athens the Archon, whose name was affixed-to die year, 
was called the eponymos Archon, so here those two days are called 
ivoovuiMi, to which the name of Ptolemy was affixed by the priests^ 
in one of which he was bom, and in tbe other inaugurated ; agree* 
ably to this, Plutarch informs us that the Egyptians affixed th^ 
name of some deity to each of tbe last fiv« days of their year, and 
the later Persians did the same to every day of the year. . We need 
not be surprised then that the decree directs, in line 43; raj hf^ipctf . 
rauTu^ ayeiv koprr^y xarot fJi^rivot, which JMr. Weston translates to hold a 
festival on those days, monthly, but Heyne makes no plausible sensa 
by re.ndering xar^ jh^mc in meme ; and as xon\ kviatrnv occurs in th« 
inscription as meaning y^^r/j/, surely xara firivcc must signify monthly* 
Upon the whole it is to be wished, that a new translation, with a 
selection of notes, may be undertaken ; a translation, which will b« 
more easy in Latin than in English. 

The Greek copy appears to have been revised by Mr. Haper, 
and in general accurately, yet there are some accidental errors in it, 
as at line 23, x§^^)^^^ ^^^ (^) ph^c^d between crotchets, but it is tho 
rho which is omitted, and it should be x(p)6yov. I see also no 
propriety in altering by conjecture letters clearly visible, because 
they may be thought errors by the sculptor, for this takes awaj 
tjie right of private judgment. Thus, in line 44, acTri^oi^oof 
is perfectly visible, which intlie Greek copy is changed to ao-- 
ir«5o6(/)86oy intentionally; whereas the former may be the most 
proper, for the crowns were not made in forms of serpents, 
but only the form of a serpent made upon the front of each of 
them, and some ho w. there reprejieii^e^;^^ which l^$wy may express. 
But at least such letters as are thus altered merely by conject- 
ure, ought to be distinguished from those which are really de« 
faced, or, if not defaced, yet written with a wrong letter ; but in 
all the three cases the doubtful letter is here included within 
the same kind of crotchet as (o). This renders it impossible 
for readers to know exactly what is the reading on th^ stone 
itself. For what reason, moreover, is the word mygotp^ pre- 
fixed? there is no such word on the stone, and yet this is not 
placed between crotchets. The addition of accents was at least 
superfluous, and through all these means together a reader is 
prevented from knowing the exact state of the original words, 
which all persons may wish to know, in order better to ascer-* 
tain the meaning of them. 

Normch. 5. 
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16 ODE GIt£CA 

V ^MJSMATE ANNUO DIGNATA, 

V ^. M-«U4 CANTABMGIENSI RECITATA. 



xc$ Btgionem GalUcarriy Pyrenais Montibus 
subjcctamy despiciefis. 

K iJAlSlKOX aeXlou vot ixTig 
yii Vjfa?/*^ ve^lois e(pivdri$, 

6qwv awo'ourct. 

^Smmt ly yf ^v VTrigoTTTOL ^oira 

^slx ycOJivu, 

ilcogS. xogoLKn troXvyrXoLVOKri 
roKXiaVf xou vao") fJ^sTOLTrgivcov ?- 

gw<ri yiyoAiV ; 

cS x^pa ToT olloL TO xaXKtvhxov 
xoi fuav TrgeTTU yoLg hpa.v upiarog 
avepooVf oo'OKn i**oLy(OL yeAa ti 

xvhoLniqa. 

" raXXla, TV 8* owxlri vvv X£xA^(rsi 

*' TfiSv awopfl^Tcoy ttoXi^* lftj3aT6Ufi 
*' «/xp»7rA)jf (re xAa/xov' "-^gij^, ^-Ep*^ ^ 

** afgo^oiTi^. 
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" hv S' ae}J^au(ri c-repovais 'Ev6» 



ti 



yuiOj vofog mq 



'' yaj WTTi^ Piiretig avij/^otv flWava>v* 

a(TrQOv S$ TO Zev$ Kpovl^ag oft^Kyeo 






*' oXA^ ^^ 'EXcufcglfaj fK «?yXay 
afiiTov TTuyoiv re xuTsta-fiia-n' av ; 



€€ 



'* Si 5g jctavri; eJft) (To'^oj, jxlreio'iv 
^' a J/xa XP^^? figet^67rov$ vsp ol(reC 
** ooSc yvigaa'Ku veiiecig ^log, o^xijir- 

** xa) j3eXf J, ToT offtftiv urov ri 8* avSga 
**' $votrov iv ^o^ly^^, S<roi$ y^iyag Zsu^ 

*' (rvfilJi,axos irreu'* 

wg ^ir\ odS* ?^^i4/6 /xarav t^S* ^Sjcoj* 
oS^ yag iufJLiveo'a't AIxol w^O'sT^sv 
SiuiuouThVf Tois eipi vogov dsog xf- 

Ae(rf ogo^ aifv. 

«j ?T Iv TTCT^a X^^^^ TiJava 
oiykfMiV ^o'm^ * xarop^aXxo^ iora, 
yay hr^TKOiFoov ^roXuxa^ov^ a/orcp 

*HgiiavoiO 

yafta xaTsdoy S^crepoi; peidgoigf 
TOUj ytJa^ agSei X^^P^^Sf '^^* oiS^€i 
(hiyovoi ^ xXvTols '/roXoi^ of) fe/- * 
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> 'Eimi^a 9i/jut^. Soph. (Edip. Col. 1465. 

* ♦o/w$ Hannibal scilicet. Ita Pindarus dc Pcenis, Pyth..I. 138. Vid. 
Hcymum ad locum. ' (Edip, Tyr. iro. 
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ODE GRiECA 
KUMISMATE ANNUO DIGNATA^ 

ET IN CURIA CANTA5RIGIENSI RECITATA. 

Wellingtonus Megionem GallicamyPyrenais Montibus 

subjcctam, despiciens. 



KAAAINIKOX otsXlou nror ixrig 

6goov avuo'curot. 

hlx yoi>JLVu, 

xa) S^Oftov 7ret>Jyrgovov aZ fiifiumv 

7^»; otp ouTOs ex. Kogv^^v ogeioiv 

reiX?JaVf xa) tfout) fj^sToiTrgivoiiV ^- 

gwo"! yiyoAiv ; 

ffS xupa ToV olZot TO xoXXrvixov 
Xfl(} ^Jav* Trgivei yeig opa.v apiarog 
ayepcoVp ocohtri [J^ix^ yeXx ti 

xv^Mveiga, 



" rccKKlXf Tu 8* oyxiri vSv X£xAij(rfi 

*' ay^hXr^^ (re t>Jliuqv^ '^Agv^g, "Epkg St 

** «ego$oiTi^- 
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*^ ov^ivM (rrij^i^e fii(r» xotgavor 
*^ §v 8* aeXkou(ri c-repoTraig 'Ev6» 

"■ *^ Krigeg hnVTM* 
^' ovkH* imFeuoav ve^eKaig It' alav 

** aIiTO$* * 9rTij(ra*fi irrepvyag^ Tpo(uu Si 

'' yaj u?re^ PiiFotls avifAWV ottTCoov' 
*^ a(rTPOv 00$ to Zev$ Kpovl^ag oLfLoKyco 



if 



oXA^ too; ^E\eu6igiug tk euyXoaf 
ifitrov Tayav re KXTxa-fiicet £v ; 

OXtX aV^g floV T8* Jl»; VIV %\6V 

'^ ofiffjLura Xfuo'O'ei. 

^' a J/xa XP^^'P figa^iTTOvs irsp olo'cC 
*^ ouSg yi|ja<rxfi ygjxffo'ij ^«o;> ctxijt- 



'h 



'' ou jUrOvo; yig pyx©; ^^*^> Twgavvi 
" xa) jSgAf ;, ToT afjXjUrfv *<rov ti 8* avSga 
fvarov av ^o/So/jUrgd*^ ocroi; f^^yois Zev$ 



it 



*' a-vfifjLoxps i^Tony 



08; yag gujxgvfO'a'i Jfxa t^oo'sT^sv 
Sfj^fifOKTiVf roi$ tipe Trogov 6tog rf- 

Xe(rfogo$ alffv. 

«; OT Iv T6Tga ;(/ovo; Tidavct 
dyifMov 4>oivi^ * xara^^aXxo; gora, 
yay e^KDCOvcov TroXuKugvov, oivirep 

*Hgiiuvoio 

yZpM xuvevov hgoo'Epoig ^eiigoigf 
Tovj ytJa; agSgi xXog^ou;, ?v* oitj^€i 
hiyovot ^ xXuToig '/raAoi; in) fg/- * 

Scopo; agovg». 



^-^ — m-- i t 



» •Eimifa di/jui^. Soph. (Edip. Col. 1465. 

* ♦o/w? Hannibal scilicet. Ita Pindarus dc Pcenis, Pyth.. I. 138. Vid. 
Hcymum ad locum. ' (Edip. Tyr. iro. 
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a^poL V eixl<rcra>v ^ojpoj aS yopsusif 

eiu6tg Ovgcag iv fJM?iUxaig nrapBioug 
'Tragi svoDV OfTfrois re wavufiegsvei, 
sloriyaiv veoun 'jroiov, %apiv re 

llLegostriTotv, 

*AKKot vDv &gciL i^ivBog erg 6o6goVy 
FaXKluy fj^yia-OKrioLr Ty w^ er aloiv 
(Tuv x^arao'Tifi'TrTQKru fXiyei BpeTanoov 

oc(r7reT0$ TXa. 

(ig St acTT^a^aTo'f xvKcbv (JifiYirro¥ 
oSgavov, figovroiv evo(rlxi<*vu Zebg 
ex. ;^egoTy I^o-i, iofuov rapoKrcoov 

oog KUTOn^rAg xogv^oiv av axgeiv 
upvvTO 7rvoa7g **Ageog xctyXiXfliV 
?iCtog, iis ^6my xovajSi?* Wfspie 

icoXXa fipifMiO'ot^ 

aX\' a\ig iJi,Qyri<ruf , aKig 8g vUag 
XQ^^^^f ?gcoff^, edgs^oLT oiviog' 
xwmrsa-ev * (rixrwp 'Atdov, xolXmv ci" 

TifJ^og d7rivT(0f» 

vS>g ig ouTBviLOU xeXoSoov v€(rivTagf 
oi ioLveiy vsolg xaXov ^v* aypoiwrm 

loLxgmv %gvH 

ia-trinyxTOVy * e\ nrir ifititre xwgav 
vsgripwy xoirig, fiiorov ^rgwroicrav 
^pivtt} xaigoi* r/va S* ^Ega 6p{}Voi)V 



Ferss 925. * Idem quod IfdaX/Aorcyxiisyy Alcest^ v. 184. 
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yuf ?T fv veKgolo't wagcLyxaXio'fiet 
Aj/up^pov, wrrarov vivov lx7r^in)0"8V, 
xuv (Tvoico xeha^ vtiiii^^ Bperawm 

fegroiTOV ipvo$» 

^XXa xoi^a ;^860V feravco iricsiev 
Vfji^fnv, CO rjgeoeg' eyegO'tfMV Si 
Swvov euSoiT ly xov/a f eva we^ 

il yag, cog Xeyovri crolpoi, tij Io'tIv 
^oSgo^ ayXaog jiocKagcov ivegiev, 
cvdg yoi re xouiev hdv, oLpavrog 

6V x^ovl xolXf 

xstcerat Tahctg 6 ictvcivf er aS$i^ 

tius iy^Tcop (mXscov hpivvav 

Aji WOT* h/elgeiv, 

' vfji^iAUg iv ^ogioTuri xKurato'i jXfX^pfi 
lyxair^^rnvrctg arvyepm vot§ ATl^oi, 
*' §1 y«g Iv t^mKTi/' Xiymv, " er , ^(ray" 

egxo^ oSoVrctfVj 

fvj' /xorav ^re^euyev ?7ro^ f Igioroy 
iifiog olyjsTon ic&ror eS jSe/Saxey 
«(rT«T«y o5o» veoTtis, Mvola-* ?- 

JOANNES HUTTON FISHER, 

Coll. Trin. alum. 
In Comitiis Maximis. 

A. D. MDCCCXIV. 



ODE LATINA 
NUMISMATE ANNUO DIGNATA, 

ET IN CURIA CANTABRIGIENSI RECITATA. 
Germania Lipsia vindicata. 

QuALEM in reductis tigrida saltibus 
Venator urget plurimus Indicam^ 
Clamore latratuque cgecos 
ExQgitans siliise recessus; 
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Mox ilia, apertam prospiciens yiam, 
Effrasna fertur per juveuum manus. 
Per tela, per rivos, et ipso 
Strata pedum fruticeta pulsu : 

Tales catervae praelia Gallica; 
Gfessere ; testis sanguine decolor 
Albisque, viciiiaeque turres, 

Quas rapido prope plangit amne. 

Ter inde G alius prosilit impetu 
Frustra, ter idem pallet ut obvias 
Cernit cohortes, ter recurrens 
Solicito latet urbe vultu. 

^' Ergo peractum est ? ibimus, ibimus^ 
Quod fors malorum cunque minabitur 
Tentemus/' exclamat ; '* triumphum 
Vel fugere bine potuisse credam/' 

Ebeu ! futuri mens mal^ provida, 
Instans perielum dum cavet^ invenit ; 
Imbresque devitans viator 

Fulmineo cadit ictus igne. ^ 

Ultro sinistra Gallus avi petit 
Periculosae moenia lipsiae^ 
Arcesque turritas salutans 
Ipse suam properat ruinam, 

Non sic quiesces — te Tanais premit, 
Rhenique potor, te gravis Austria^ 
Te, siqua gens litus pererrat 
Ulterius propiusve Balthis.' 

Quid semper audax in vetitum mis ? 
Quid tu serenum solem aquilonibus 
Mutare festinas, et agros, 
Quos vitrei Liger ambit undi^ 

Fastidiosi deseris ingen} \ 
Nil te chores^ nil citharae juvaut, 
Vitisque projectum sub umbri 
Purpureo bibere ore nectar I 

— - ■ n II ,1 _ ■ _ - . - 

■ Mare Suevicum sive sinus Codsmus Balthi$ vocatur apud Casimirum 
Sarbievium. lib. iv. 8. Id. 
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Nunc danda vends ista. Necessitas 
Quodcunque retro est carcere comprimit, 
Non lenis infectum precanti 
Reddere quod semel hora vexit. 

At ^ox tubarum est missa, — phalangibujp 
Cemo phalanges oppositas rapi, 
Signisque respondere signa^ et 
rulmina fulminibus lacessi. 

lUos^ suorum vulnera civ'ium 
Umbrseque, et segris Patria fletibus. 
Ad ausa pugnantes^ ad ausa 
Magna ciet^ stimulatque vires. 

Hos, prisca gentis gloria, et immiuens 
Discrimen urgent, urget in impetum 
Testisque laudatorque Princeps 
Insolitos acuens furores. 

Sed quid Tyrannus, fama quid Impert 
Possint ? coruscam concutit segida 
Adversa Libertas, et hostem 

Ecce! suipudet^ ecce! partes , 

Non indecorus transfuga deserit 
Inauspicatas ; et, vice mutuft, 
Servire dediscens, Tyranno 
Servitium minitatur ipsi, 

Adhuc supremam nutat in aleam 
Fortuna pugnse : signa fugacium 
Jam versa, ductorisque tei^um 
Cemere erat, refluumque Martem. 

Nunc pande portas, Gallia, nunc tuis 
Sparsas cohortes^excipe moenibus. 
Cessasne ? mox miles sequaci 
Qui superest rapietur ense, 

Audis ut instans ingruit bostium 
Tumultus ? audis quo fremitu canit 
Poeana pubes, et tremendam 
Destinat ingeminare cladem i 

'' Nunc Urbis arces, nunc ego Sequanam 
Visam triumphans, — non patrios Lares, 
Non templa, non turpi parentum ' 
Busta sinam viol^sse dextrft 



* 

ty Remarks on the Greek Inscription 

icfercnce to that jSdtcriXffa, or crown, neither translator makes out 
«By (M'obable sense for the whole sentence^ although tbey make a 
i^erent one ; therefore I apprehend that the word Trgoffigij/x^ov re- 
fers to TM vao) (^oKTiXiaog) in line 43, which is afterwards called tJ 
ficbrtXuov in order to show that the roj/al shrine was meant^ and not 
•ny of the raov ixkcov vam — for, in the first place, why should ^uji" 
ktioL be changed here to rh /3fltTiAf»oy, when /SacriXera had been every 
iwhere in use before for a crown i Secondly^ by its thus referring to 
y«(^ before-mentioned in line 43, we get a good sense for nrqaymvof}, to 
which the translators have given no plausible meaning, but which 
may thus mean the tetragon, or square top of the aforesaid shrine. 
Iliirdly, a similar phrase occurs again in Ime 52, viz. rlv vgougv^ 
ftivw vaov ; here vxov is actually inserted, which was before called 
only TO fiourlXuov, but no-where does vaov occur before until we go 
back to Tco vu-jj in line 43. llie sense will, by these means, be this ; 
the decree directs " to fasten golden Phylacteries upon the tetragon 
or square top of the aforesaid royal shrine f which tetragon goes 
found those crowns placed upon it, tts^i ra^ fiua-iXsiug." The tetragon 
then here meant was the square top of] or belonging to, the shrine, 
and not that the crown in question had ^bi^r comers, as Mr. Weston 
•Irandates the sentence : accordingly Heyne does so far accede to 
my sense, as to conceive that those crowns were placed upon some 
tetragon or other, but does not understand it to mean the square top 
of the shrine. His translation is this, *' ponere supra tetragono, 
quod ea regia insignia includit,jt/j:/a pnzdictum insigne 4fp^ffvr, am- 
vkta aurea." But thus, like Mr. Weston, he makes Tr^osr^ftfvdir 
fia<riXgiOv refer to the fiaviXsloL ^{/%£VT before-mentioned, not to the 
royal vuis before-mentioned, and xeiToi to mean near it, juxta, iu- 
atead of of or belonging to, that royal veiov, called in this sentence 
t3 fiotffl>sziov, as if he had said xuroi tov trgo^spriiJi.ivov ^xatKsiov vcav 
to distinguish it from the iWcov vuav. 

In order still farther to confirm this proposed sense, it may be 
observed, that, as Mr. Combe informs us here in his note, " it is 
remarkable, that no Egyptian shrine has been figured in any works 
•concerning . Egyptian antiquities, one however is thus described in 
Ae catalogue of John Kemp, '' tcmplum tetrastylum in quo sedet 
Dea, forsan Isis, ciijus fastigii quatuor angulis totidem hostise insi- 
dent, quincuncem ahum." Here express mention is made of the 
four comers of the square top, and it was these which were appa- 
rently meant by rerpayMvov. In support of this I may add, thirt a 
smilar shrine may be seen in Denon's Egypt, vol. ii. pi. 40. fig. 3., 
with an Egyptian Deity in it, and carried in a boat in a procession 
by water, in the Isiac table moreover the three Deities, Isis, 
{ Horas, and Osiris, appear as inclosed within a figure, which on 
Paper is like a parallelogram, because only one side of the shnnt» 
«-lt r^pras^tad, bi^ti bava-nodoabt- it meant to reprascnt iacfa> 
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$htine^ although there it may be thought by some to be a ihroniBX 
and that of Isis has also a raised Curp on the top, which probabljr 
went round the square top, and would prevent the insignia placed 
upon it from falling off in processions. This may have been tfa* 
tetragon in the inscription^ which thus went round the ten crowns 
or diadems placed there, ire§) tol^ fioun\si»$ ; in the middle of wfaidi 
was to be placed that Diadem called ^^svr, which Mr. Weston has 
•first changed into iF<roxsvT, and then conjectures it to be so called 
from Mercury, styled Saoxps in Homer ; and this, notwithstanding 
liis other supposition, that the first letter 4^ was a corruption of m, 
the Egyptian article for the. But what business can Mercury havt 
in £gypt> or to have an Egyptian article prefixed to his name i the 
whole word must have been Egyptian ; accordingly Heyne her* 
more rightly refers us for its meaning to the Coptic language—-^ 
'* hujus vocis interpretatio ex Copticis foenerabitur." 

As to the meaning of \|/;^6vr, I have explained it to signify a Dia* 
dem of Cotton, p. 157, 9th vol. CI. JL to which sense the word 
vtpttifMvos refers soon after, as being bound round the head, which 
sense Heyne has preserved, but Mr. Weston has lost it by his word 
ware. I shall at present, however, confirm this sense still fartfa^ 
and the -antiquity of the word in the Egyptian language by a similar 
one, expressed by Greek letters in Plutarch's laid, et Osir,, where 
ie informs us, that " Ivy was called by the Egyptians ;^6v''0<ripi^'* 
i. e. the tree of Osiris ; here we find lie very same Egyptian word 
l^che preserved in a Greek dress in the sense of a tree, viz, Tcke fC 
Osiris, and it was probably the Egyptian ni, of, which, by adhering 
Id the end of TtAe, changed it into Tchen among the Copts, of 
which adhesion of such particles innumerable other examples exist 
in the. Coptic ; just as in Tche v! siphi to mean toood of Cedar, and 
Tche fi aloli for wood of a vine in the Coptic translation of scrip-r 
ture, but there may possibly have been the same difference between 
Tche and Boo, as between arhor and lignum in latin. However £ 
have traced, tb^re at least, the antiquity and genealogy of the Egyp* 
tian she and shen from the Hebrew of Moses to the llosetta inscrip- 
tion 20() years before Christ, and to the Coptic version, andnow tothtt 
age of Plutarch 100 after that sera. In what other language will Tche^ 
inSche be found to mean wood or tree, and hence Cotton, just as ^ 
Aov does in Greek ? The Hebrews borrowed the original Egyptian 
word sche, as meaning cotton, without manifesting any know* 
ledge of its primitive sense, but the Greeks literally and rightly 
translated its primitive sense by ^vXov. These two words ^l/x^vr and 
yev both in a Greek dress confirm moreover that the ^ is only th^ 
Greek mode of expressing the Egyptian v for the. 

In this place I may also observe, that although both translator!^ 

-render in the first Greek period slxovog Jio^ by image of Jupiter, 

1^ it is doubtful whether that waaits meaning, because- the .Egyp*, 
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word seems to have meant only Deify in general, or poSiiibly 
^originally the Surij as I have shown in a former paper. To this I 
may now add, that Diodorus says expressly, that the Egyptians 
themselves called Thebes the *'C«7y of the Sun" lib. 1., which 
was afterwards called Dios-polis. In your Journal, likewise, men- 
tion is made that even the Greeks did sometimes mean the Sun by 
i Mg, Jupiter has as little concern with an Egyptian inscription as 
Mercury : and oo the word for Jthg in the Egyptian letters, together 
with Hqu still the modem name in Egypt for Dios-polis confirm, 
that ^e Egyptians themselves rather meant the Sun, than Jupiter 
by the word Jwj ; to which the account in Syncellus, and also here 
in the inscription itself corresponds, of the Sun having been deem- 
ed the jxeyaj jSocriXcu^ of all Egypt, next after Phtha the first fiiyotg 
fhtoriXivs, The Greeks gave the name of Jupiter to the chief Deity 
of every country, and Herodotus, having visited Egypt before 
Greek mythology was known there, found himself at great loss to 
give Greek names to Es:yptian Deities, which was the cause of his 
confused statement of Egyptian mythology, by his intermixing two 
incongruous accounts. But it is evident from this inscription^ 
that the Egyptians themselves never admitted any Greek mythology 
to be mixed with their own : I presume, therefore, that the temple 
of the Theban Jupiter, (as Herodotus pretends) was no other than 
a temple of the Sun at Thebes, as was also that of Jupiter Amnion 
in the desert, where Herodotus himself mentions a spring of water 
to have been called the fountain of the Sun, The vanity of th« 
Greeks, in giving the names of their own gods to those of other 
Mtions, has obscured the native mythology of all of them ; but this 
inscription has recovered for us one genuine specimen of that cur^ 
ftsnt in Egypt, and which at the same time proves, that some degree 
of credit is to be given to the vetus chronicon preserved by Syncel- 
his, although it may be sometimes erroneous. 

Heyne, moreover, in a note here observes, that as the nam& 
Phtha occurs sometimes in this inscription and at other times He* 
phaistos, this seems to contradict the general opinion, that the 
jSgyptian Phtha meant the same as the Greek Vulcan; but he 
could not have read Akerblad's letter concerning this inscription^ 
which removes the objection, for it says, that in the Egyptian tet- 
ters the same foims are found where Phtha occurs in the Greek^ 
•0 where Hephahtos occurs ; so that this translator likewise into 
Greek has sometimes Grecianized the Egyptian names, and he may 
have done the same in regard to Aiog^ which, however, ought not 
to-mislead us from the original Egyptian sense of the word. 

At line 46 the two translations are again somewhat different, and 
Mither of them quite accurate : the words are, xa) Its} rpiaxiiot rov 
Jlf(ro^ xee) bfiolcog [roO Mey5)g ixrco xa) Uxarov] iircoviiMvs vevofilxaa-t^ 
fl tfxf^^^g \ which Mr. vVeston renders thus, *^ And when, during 
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these two days of the same name, it has been decreed by the high 
priests/' But Heyne has more accurately represented the sense of 
wrcovy^ot^ to be * nomine gus [Ptolemaei] consecrarunt sacerdotes :' 
for just as at Athens the Archon, whose nfinie wasaffixed-to the year, 
was called the eponymos Arcbon, so here those two days are called 
ivoavCfMi, to which the name of Ptolemy M^as affixed by the priests^ 
in one of which he was bom, and in the other inaugurated ; agree* 
ably to this, Plutarch informs us that the Egyptians affixed th^ 
name of some deity to each of the la^ fiv8 days of thieir year, and 
the later Persians did the same to every day of the year. . We need 
not be surprised then that the decree directs, in line 48; rois hl^spag 
TauTa§ ayeiv kpTTjy KUToi fMiva, which JVIr- Weston translates to hold a 
festival on those days, monthly , but Heyne makes no plausible sens« 
by rendering xnr^ f^n^ in mense ; and as xort' Iviauroy occurs in tli« 
inscription as meaning j/e^rr/y, surely x^nroi firiva must signify monthly^ 
Upon the whole it is to be wished, that a new translation, with a 
selection of notes, may be undertaken ; a translation, which will b« 
more easy in Latin than in English. 

The Greek copy appears to have been revised by Mr. Haper, 
and in general accurately, yet there are some accidental errors in it, 
as at Ime 23, X9(^)^^^ ^^^ (^) pl^^^^d between crotchets, but it is tho 
rho which is omitted, and it should be x(p)6vov. I see also no 
propriety in altering by conjecture letters clearly visible, because 
they may be thought errors by the sculptor, for this takes awaj 
the right of private judgment. Thus, in line 44, u<r7riheg8oof 
is perfectly visible, which intlie Greek copy is changed to ao-- 
vth^l)dcov intentionally; whereas the former may be the most 
proper, for the crowns were not made in forms of serpents, 
but only the form of a serpent made upon the front of each of 
them, and some how , there represenied, which i^^v may express. 
But at least such letters as are thus altered merely by conject- 
ure, ought to be distinguished from those which are really de-* 
faced, or, if not defaced, yet written with a wrong letter ; but in 
all the three cases the doubtful letter is here included within 
the same kind of crotchet as (o). This renders it impossible 
for readers to know exactly what is the reading on th^ stone 
itself. For what reason, moreover, is the word Wiyqonfri pre-« 
fixed f there is no such word on the stone, and yet this is not 
placed between crotchets. The addition of actcents was at least 
superfluous, and through all these means together a reader it 
prevented from knowing the exact state of the original words, 
which all persons niav wish to know, in order better to ascer^ 
tain the meaning of tnem. 

Norwich. S* 
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ODE GRiECA 
JJUMISMATE ANNUO DIGNATA, 

ET IN CURIA CANTABRIGIENSI RECITATA. 

Wkllingtonus JS^gionem GalUcamyPyrenais Montibus 

subjcctam^ despiciens. 

KAAAINIKOX cuXlou iror ixri^ 

irifJcocTOs ^Xiy sxtottIolv fxivos r eXT 

igaov avucrao'otm 

ovxer Iv yS, vvv xmiqoirroL fotra 

fgov^oty xolfia<reih Be jSoav SttXoov a- 

hloi ytOJt'vu. 

xvft' lTi}XuSa}y* XJiiyav oSAig ulx 
^ouXiov TrifeuyeVf avavt[Ji»o$ yjii" 

Ti$ S* olp* o3to^ Ix xogv^^v ogeioiy 
ticrogSi xogoua-i ^roXu^rAavoicri- 
JV(XX/av^ xa) ifckt) fJi^sTaTrgeiFCOV j}- 

gcoflTi yiyai$v; 

cS xa^a ToT oTSa to xaWtvixov 
x,oi fuar 'TTgenei yoig opSiv apicrros 
ivepoov, oo'OiO'i juJep^a yeXa ri 

xuSiavfiigdc. 

» 

'^ FaXXluy TV 8* ouxIti vDv xexAijcrei 

*' Tfluv awopfiijTcoy w-oXij' IjxjSaTeww 

*' «ftp6rAijf crt rXaftoy' "-^jijj, ^E^ij Si 
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^^ oy^iveo (rrij^i^s fucrw xigavov* 
^' §v 8* asXAaio-^ g-repoiroug 'Evvto 

Kriges ftrovrai. 



-a 






re 



T^ifty vopo; ff-ej 



'' yaj LWf^ piirotlg avifttov eit<r(ro9V'^ 
** aargov S$ to Zev$ Kpovl^otg afL^Kyeo 



rr 



HfixTov 'TFiyeiv re xarcKT^io'ei iv ; 
^^ oux av^g Aog re* Ji»^ viv aUv 

** f^ Is fJMVTis el/t) a-o^oSf ftsreio'iv 
^' a J/x« XP^^V figaSuirovg fFip oltrec 

** xcii /SIXoj, ToT a/xftiv «rov t* 8* aEv8g« 
*' Jyarov av ^o/3of|Xi4*, {<ro*j l^'iyotg Zebg 

*' (rvfjifji,ot^og lora*." 

08^ yfi^g eu/xsveco'i J/xa ^^oo^s78sy 
S[ji>[ioi(nyy roig eipe ifogov 6sog rs* 

Xi(r^ogog aliy, 

wg ir hv Trirga xlovog rifiaya 

y£y svKrxoiroov '7rokixag?rov, ivnsp 

*Hgiiivoto 

* 

voifia xaTreuoy igofrepolg ^eiigoig^ 
Tovg yvag ighi xXogpooj, Iv eti^Bi 
hiyova ^ xKuroig 'JraAoi^ ae) ?e/- * 

^oopog &govga* 



■k*«np 



• "EirTnf • «ufxi». Soph. CEdip. Col. 1465. 

* ♦o/»if Hannibal scilicet. Ita Pindarus de Pcenis, Pyth.I. 138. Vid. 
Hcynium ad locum. ' CEdip. Tyr.'lTO. 

No. XIX, a Jl. VOL. X. F 
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Xuip* ^I^aploLy TU yiiq ei fiaxeup» 
f X Koncwv (Tvisiara fj^cmVy toAiv tu 

dfipoi. 8' 6*X/(r(ra)v xojpo^ au yopeusty 

aZiig Ovga>g iv (uiXsixais yrapeioug 
ipagiivoov o<r(roig rs vavufiegeveiy 
iWayoov vsomti 7o9oy^ X^^fv re 

i/Aggo'eccrav. 

*A\\oi vuv (3g« i^ivBog (ri iovqovy 
raWla, pt^via-aarixr JS* coj hr oHolv 
cotv Karoto'xfi'Trroia'u ^Xeyei BpeTawoov 

oupKffrog IXet, 

ig St ouTTpa.'Koucri xvxwv jxe^fOToy 
otjgotvov, fioovrciv evocr/p^Sova Zeug 
ex, ;^6§oTy ?^(ri^ lofMV rotpia'coov 

fuaxpov *OXv[/L7rco, 

wg xarai^areig xogu^oiv wk oixgav 
wpyrrro nvooug "Ageog xct^Xit^atv 
Xaog, aie ^ioov xovi^iK V7i;€p6e 

itoXXa. PpifMio'et* 

oAX' oiXig fioyijcraff iXig Sg vlxag 
p^ewclaf, vjgooegy h^ge^otr oiviog* 
xoejnre(rev ' (raxTcop 'Athu^ xsiXSov a» 

rifiog afrivrm* 

vaog ag acevfjiui xiXaSwf wear^vrugf 
o3 iotvelv vsolg xaXov ^v* aypi'jrrm 
xoM'^akel isou vopi^lfjup froiemv 

dixguov t^ti 

o<r(r(fr«yxToy, * s\ icir cipLtia'e xigav 
vegrepaov xoicigy fiiorov frgiiroKroLV 
iiptvm xatgip" rivet S* iqa dpTivoov 



' Persae 925. * Idem quod ^9aX/4T(yx«if| Alcest, v. 184. 
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xav a-Tfideo xeiTut yecfrtjj, Bperuwatv 

&\koi xov^a x^m hrivto iCBCstev 
vfjLfMVy CO ?g«ej* 8ygg<ri/xov Ss 
Sjtvov eoSoiT iy xov/a f cva w 

el yog, »^ Xeyoyri coipoi, rij fcrrly 
voo^o^ iyXotos aaxaocov ive§9ev, 
OU06 ya T6 xouoev sfiov^ o^avro^ 

Iv ^6ov\ KolKec 

xefcrertfi raX^^ 6 ietvdoVy ir aiiis 
e7 Ti^ ay^flop lueXioov hpavveiv 

' Zfji^fMig Iv y(p^cii<n xkoroufn fiiX'^u 
§yxa9fifi6ovTus (rrvytpw irag* A^oi, 
*' 61 ycig h ?«oi(ri/' kiyoov, « St*, ^<ray" 

feu' yJerctv vi^eiyyev fcoj* ^eparof 
iyiog ol^sFat ^reo'^y* eS /SljSaxey 
woToray 28oy veinis, >airoi(r ij' 

JOANNES HUTTON FISHER, 

Coll. Trin. alum. 
In Comitiis Maximis. 

A. D. MDCCCXIV. 



ODE LATINA 
NUMISMATE ANNUO DIGNATA, 

ET IN CURIA CANTABRIGIENSI RECITATA. 
Germania Lipsia vindicata. 

QuALEM in reductis tigrida saldbos 
Venator urget plurimus Indicam, 
Clamore latratuque coecos 
~ ins siliiae recessut; 
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Impune Gallos." — Parce tamen, precor, 
Ah ! parce capta? (vel capere est satis) 
Urbiy nee admoto ruinam 
Igne sacrae meditare sedi^ 

Quam semper Artes J et soror Artium 
Discincta amavit Gratia, qu& irequens 
Graiumque Romanumque marmor 
Spirat adhuc, veteresque gazse. 

Non vana fovi vota — ^manet^ manet 
Antiqua sedes ; stat caput Impert^ 
Portaeque nequicquam minaces 
Cardinibus patuere versis^ 

Non fcederatorum agmina Principum 
Ausae morari ; qui, generosijis 
Pugnare quaerentes, vetustae 
Rite colunt monumenta famae. 

Quo nunc triumpbi, Gallia, pristini ? 
Quo fugit ardor ? quo jocus iusolens ? 
Princepsque Regnatrixque, et Infans 
Spes dubii mali firma regni ? 

Ergo patemi litoris exulem 
Tanr^em vocavit post hyemes Ducem 
Multas, redonavitque avito 
Imperio popularis aura ? 

Ridet benign& Phoebus adored, 
Ridentque campi ; jam gladium novas 
Conflabis in fakes, nee Arcton, 
Galle, tremes^ neque tu Britannos. 

O Pax, inaccessi aetheris incola. 
Quae ssecia quondam Justitiae comes 
Ferrata fugisti, retrorsum 
Usque timens iterare cursus ! 

Ergo revises, tarda nimis^ genus 
Mortale, et almo regna supervolans 
Vultu, fatigatum duellis 

Dona ferens recreabis orbem ? 

Felix redibis ; nam neque lubric^ 
Decepta Veri rursus imagine 
Tu, Diva, debebis Tyranno 
Ludibrium facilesque risus. 
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At cana tecum perveniet Fides, 
Corauque pleno Copia ; te colent 
Legesque, Libertasque Legum 
Auspiciis stabilita dextris. 

JOANNES JACOBUS BLUNT, 

ColL Div. Joann. Alum. 
In Comitiis Maximis, 

A. D. MDCCCXIV. 



BOADICEA. 

A POEM, 

WHICH OBTAINED THE CHANCELLOR'S MEDAL 
AT THE CAMBRIDGE COMMENCEMENT, JULY 1814. 



Tyrant of earth ! whose banner wide unfurFd 

Wav'd o'er the ruins of a conquered world ; 

O Rome, beneath yon heav'n what region lies, 

But calls on thee the vengeance of the skies ? 

What favor'd shore where ne'er thy legions dread 5 

Have crush'd the flow'rs of Peace with iron tread ? 

But now — an outcast band, a robber horde. 

And now — of half the globe the scourge and lord. 

Ausonia's plains beneath thy bondage groan. 

And Carthage sinks, and leaves her place unknown ; 10 

E'en fair Adiena sees her sacred fane 

Shrink at thy touch, and mourns her aegis vain : 

For thee the East her sparkling treasures spreads^ 

For thee her mountains lift their spicy heads ; 

Ungorg'd with all the teeming Orient yields, 15 

Thou ask'st the North her bleak and barren fields ; 

Indignant Ister rolls his subject flood. 

And feels his eddies warm with native blood ; 

Albion looks fdrth from all her cliffs — thy oars 

Bear war and bloodshed to her peaceful shores, £0 

Impatient still while Peace and Freedom own 

One single spot beneath the starry zone. 

And thinks thy soul, elate with conquest's glow, 
Thy widening reign no bounds on earth shall know ? 
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Think'st thou the Deluge of thy power shall spread 25 

Till not one islet shows its vei*dant bead ; 

Till, like the dove the olive-branch that bore, 

Fair Peace shall seek in vain a friendly shore, 

And banish'd Liberty on soaring wing 

Back to her native skies indignant spring ? — 30 

Vain thought ! beyond thy empire's sweeping bound 

Shall Freedom find some hallow'd spot of" ground ; 

Driv'n from the climes where fervid summer glows. 

She seeks the northern wastes and polar snows, 

There, though the bleak blasts rend th' inclement sky, 35 

Shall Nature smile beneath her cheering eyie, 

Unfading there her blooms and flow'rs remain, 

Till thy vast empire shrinks to naught again. 

What though thou deem that thine is Albion's shore, 
Jler day of freedom gone, her battles o'er ; 40 

Deem thpu may'st smiling hear around thee rise 
Her groans of anguish, her accusing cries, 
And see her Queen in widow'd sorrow stand. 
Red from thy scourge, aad bleeding from thy hand, , 
Destin'd in vain her country's wrongs to mourn, 45 

Slave to thy slaves, insulted and forlorn ; 
Perhaps e'en yet her patriot arm may stay 
Thy mad Ambition on his crimson'd way. 
E'en now— while 'mid the calm that slumbers wide. 
Thou view'st the prospect round in swelling pride, 50 

Inhal'st each breeze, and think'st for thee they bear 
Their ripening fragrance through the balmy air ; 
E'en now the coming tempest loads the gales^ 
Waves through the woods, and breathes along the vales ; 
It comes — it comes — I hear the boding sound 55 

That calls the spirits of the storm around ; 
O'er all the sky their sable wings they spread. 
And point the bolts of Vengeance at thy head. 

Ye Pow'rs that guard your Albion's rude domains, 
Her trackless wilds and grey-extending plains, 60 

Untrod: since Nature's hand in ruin hurl'd 
The bands of rock that chain'd her to the world ; 
W^hom the rapt Druid sees in terrors rove 
'Mid the deep silence of his gloomy grove. 
Or where your temples vaulted by the skies, 65 

A frowning band of giant columns rise ; 
And ye who haunt the shores where Mona rides 
Securely moor'd amid the rocking tides. 
Bend from your cloudy car. If e'er your force 
Check'd JuUus' steps, and stay'd his victor course ; 70 
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If urg'd by you Caractacus's car 

Swept down Silurian steeps the torrent war ; ^ 

If fir'd by you his captive eye could roll 

Its freebom glance and awe a despot's soul ; 

Now bid each arm in injur'd freedom strong, 75 

Avenge a Country's woes^ a Monarch's wrong. 

Lo ! through the surge the Roman chargers bound^ 
That girds your sacred Mona's woods around ; 
In vain your hoary Druids on the shore 
Their torches toss and imprecations pour ; 80 

In vain your fearless tribes, a faithful band^ 
Before your shrines unyielding fall or stand : 
The victors stride above the ranks of dead. 
Your hallow'd vistas shrink before their tread; 
Fall'n are your sacred groves where silence reign'd, 85 

Your altars ruin'd and your shrines profan'd ; 
Your priests, their silver hair with gore defil'd. 
Lie on the strand in ghastly carnage pil'd; 
And lie they unreveng'd f with impious hand. 
Shall Rome deal woes around the groaning land^ go 

And shall no pow'r that guards the iujur'd good 
Look from yon azure skies, and mark her deeds of blood i 

Yes, they have mark'd ; and speak in ' portents dread 
The wrath that trembles o'er th' oppressor's head. 
Push'd from its base his idol Vict'ry falls, 95 

Unbodied furies howl along the walls, 
Empurpled Ocean glows with slaughter dy'd. 
And hoary Thames beneath his glassy tide. 
Unseen before, his shadowy tow'rs displays. 
And wrecks of palaces of former days ; 100 

As if some nation once that rose sublime. 
Once proud like Rome, and deep like her in crime. 
Would lift its head and break its long repose, 
To warn the tyrant of impending woes. 

O sinking Albion, yet again arise, 105 

Rear thy fair front, and lift thy gladden'd eyes ; 
Feel all a mother's joy thy sons to see 
Grasp the red blade for freedom and for thee. 
Pour'd from the pathless glen, the forest's gloom. 
Fierce as their native bands of wolves they come ; 110 

Dark*frowning chiefs, and shaggy forms appear. 
Burning for blood, and shake the thirsty spear. 
While, 'mid the throng, like whiten'd foam that laves 
The restless ocean's darkly-rolling waves, ' 

■I ■I— ■ I ■■■■■■ PI I 1 1 ■■ ■ ■■ ^ _ ■■ .1 11 ■ 

> Tacitus, An. XIV. SS. Dio Cass. LXII. 1. 
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The hoary Bards and white-rob'd Druids fling 115 

The song of battle from the trembling string. 

But why above the throng observant strains 
Each eager gaze o'er all the crowded plains i 
'Tis she ! — above the countless thousands seen 
Lifts her exalted form the Warrior-Queen : 120 

Her lofty forehead mark'd with high command. 
And stamp'd with majesty by nature's hand ; 
Indignant Freedom glows' upon her cheeks. 
But on her front no milder passion speaks. 
Severe and stem ; — ^not her's the gentler grace, 125 

The melting eye, the fascinating face. 
The charms that o'er each speaking feature rove, 
And fix the gaze, and steal die soul to love ; 
No— would*st thou view fair Woman's softer mould ? 
Then by her side those sister forms behold; 150 

Bright o'er the wavy crowd as western beams 
That gild with trembling light pleas'd Ocean's streams. 
Oh ! though each bosom th^re, each untaught mind. 
By social arts untutor'd, unrefin'd, 

Knew but the feelings Nature gives her child, 135 

Rude as her savage scenes, and harsh, and wild. 
Yet think not tliere might Beauty shed her rays 
Unmark'd, unfelt, by ev'ry careless gaze. 
No — ^as each Briton's eye was thither tum'd. 
Each swelling breast with keener vengeance bum'd, 140 

Each firmer grasp'd his spear and inly swore 
To write their injuries in Roman gore. 

O Beauty ! heav'n-bom Queen ! thy snowy hands 
Hold the round earth in viewless magic bands ; 
From burning climes where riper graces flame 14S 

To shores where cliffs of ice resound thy name, - 
From savage times ere social life began 
To fairer days of polish'd, soften'd man^ 
To thee, from age to age, from pole to pole. 
All pay the unclaimed homage of the soul. 1 50 

Though not, Bonduca, thine the dove-like eye 
That asks, omnipotent, for sympathy. 
Yet to that stately form, that regal brow 
Might free-born Pride, and fearless Valor bow. 
All hail, thy Albion's much-loved Queen, to thee, < 155 
Daughter of Monarchs ! Monarch of the free ! 
Heiress qi Kings whose patriarchal sway 
Th' untam^l Icenian triumphs to obey ! 
Oft have thy Britons seen a female hand 
Pour life and gladness round a grateful land, l60 
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Oft have they seen a woman's prowess guide 

The storm of war^ and stem the battle's tide ; 

E'en now they feel thy words, thy looks impart 

Indignant courage to each free-bom heart, 

And bid thee lead them on, where Freedom cries^ lf)5 

And Vengeance beckons from the angry skies. 

Heard'st thou, O Rome, that shout, whose deepen'd shock 
Shook to its base the isle's eternal rock i 
Thy steel-clad watchman from his turret high. 
Has heard it burst the lurid eastern sky, 170 

As when the tempest which th' horizon shrouds 
Rolls in the centre of his gather'd clouds. 
And up the concave from the south afar 
The distant Thunder drives his rapid car ; 
And as his fiery steeds impetuous come, 175 

And glance with ruddy track across the gloom, 
So, red with blood and Desolation's stains 
The path of Ruin sweeps across thy plains. 

Haste, Roman, haste ! lo, bending to its fall, 
Destruction trembles o'er Angusta's wall^ 180 

Thy rising cities wildly shriek <iismay'd 
And ask thy guardian hand, thy parent aid ; 
Go — bid the surge of insurrection bide 
In midway course, and backwards roll its tide ; 
No — bid thy angry Adria's waves obey 185 

Thy chiding voice, and call their storms away ; 
Push backwards up thy red Vesuvius' steep 
The lava torrent pouring to the deep ; 
Alike thy might is vain ; 'tis thine to fear. 
Imperious despot ! thine to tremble here. 190 

Woe to thy towns ! amid their shrieking walls 
Quick in the work of death the falchion foils ; 
Exulting there Destruction's Demons rise. 
And on the steaming carnage mount the skies ; 
And nodding ruins in a lake of blood 195 

Mark the sad place where peopled cities stood. 

Speak not of mercy ; — of the kindly glow 
That warms the heart to spare a fallen foe. 
Would'st thou to pity soothe with suasive tongue 
The raging lioness who seeks her young, 200 

And bid her if her course the spoiler meet. 
Fawn at his knees, and harmless kiss his feet ? 
Frenzied with wrongs they seek revenge alone, 
Mercy to beg or give alike unknown. 

But ah ! not yet 'tis theirs to view the foe 205 

Crush'd at their feet, and laid for ever low : 
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Though droop his eagle crest and ruffled plumes, 

Still stem revenge his fiery eye illumes ; 

Driv'o from his quarry, watchful yet he sails. 

And wheels in distant circles on the gales, 210 

And nearer sweeping still, in balanced flight. 

Prepares to stoop with renovated might. 

Heard ye the clang of mingling armies there, 
Mix'd with the groans of Anguish and Despair, 
And all the piercing sounds of battle roar^ £15 

Loud as the deep that yawns on Norway's shore; 
When o'^r the Ocean's voice of thunder rise 
The shrieking vessel's agonizing cries. 
Lo ! chiefs sublime amid the storm of death 
Buffet the raging surge that roars beneath, S20 

While through the mangled files the scythe-arm'd car 
Tears its red path across the opening war, 
And naked bosoms bar'd to danger feel 
The mailed legion's points of gleaming steel : 
Ah^ mourn not^ warriors, for the life ye leave, 225 

Grieve for your Albion^ for your country grieve ; 
For lo ! the whirlwind blast of battle veers. 
And backwards bends that grove of patriot spears. 
And louder swell above the mingled cry 
The Roman's pealing shouts of Victory. 230 

In vain above the shatter'd throng is seen 
With terror-darting eye the Warrior-Queen, 
While wet with blood her long bright tresses toss'd 
Float like a standard o'er the rallying host ; 
In vain the conqu'ring legions pause and stand 235 

In mid career, check'd by a woman's hand : 
Borne down the cataract that sweeps the ground. 
O'er falling ranks her fiery coursers bound. 
Fling from their rapid wheels the crimson spray. 
As Death and Fate in vain might stop their way, 240 

And like some meteor red that shoots afar. 
Across the gloom of elemental war. 
Deep purpled o'er from head to heel with blood. 
They dart and vanish in yon blacken'd wood. 

Unheard thy seraph notes, O Pity, rise, 245 

Where War's stern clamor raves along the skies ; 
In vain would sex, would youth, demand thy aid 
To stay the Victor's slaughter-blunted blade. 
With tiger port along the camag'd ground 
Glad Triumph stalks, and rolls his eyes around; 250 

And Freedom, lingering ere she onward sweeps 
To Caledonia's vvilds and rugged steeps, 
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Sheds o'er her sons and daughters, there who fell, 
A mournful tear^ and breathes a sad farewell. 

But deep within that wood, where branches throw 25S 
A vaulted^ monumental gloom below, 
So still that all the battle's distant scream 
The tumult of another world might seem, 
Lo ! where its leafless arms yon blasted tree 
Waves o'er the form of fallen Majesty. 260 

Grasp'd in her hand that empty chalice tells, 
Why on her forehead death's damp chilness dwells, 
Why at her feet her children pale are seen. 
Lovely in death with marble looks serene. 
It seems as on her brow the changeful strife 9,65 

Would soon for ever close, of Death and Life ; 
It seems as Life but linger'd there to cast 
One mother's look before she look'd her last. 
And near, a Druid's sacred brow is rear'd. 
White on his harp is toss'd his silver beard, 270 

While sad and wild amid the waving trees 
The death-song floats upon the sighing breeze. 
And seems in tones of sadden'd praise to shed 
A grateful influence round her dying head. 

Though o'er the strings his hands have ceas'd to stray, 275 
And left the plaintive notes to die away. 
They melt as if some spirit of the air 
With notes of triumph lov'd to linger there. 
Well may the Druid mark that vivid glow. 
That lightning glance which fires her pallid brow ; 280 

As if those sounds that breath'd around had cast 
On life's warm embers one reviving blast ; 
As if those floating notes on wings sublime 
Had borne her soul across th' abyss of time : 
While her fix'd gaze in air appears to spy 285 

Unearthly forms conceal'd from mortal eye. 
And her pale lip triumphant smiles at death. 
In accents wild she pours her parting breath : 

'* — Yes, Roman ! proudly shake thy crested brow, 
"Tis thine to conquer, thine to triumph now; 290 

For thee, lo ! Vict'ry lifts her gory hand. 
And calls the Fiends of Terror on the land. 
And flaps, as tiptoe on thy helm she springs. 
Dripping with British blood, her eagle wings. 

" Yet think not, -think not long to thee 'tis giv'n 295 

To laugh at Justice, and to mock at Heav'n ; 
Soon shall thy head with blood-stain'd laureb crown'd 
Stoop at the feet of Vengeance to the ground. 
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I see amid the gloom of future days 

Thy turrets totter^ and thy temples blaze ; 300 

I see upon thy shrinking Latium hurl'd 

The countless millions of the northern world ; 

I see^ like vultures gathering to their prey. 

The shades of states that fell beneath thy sway ; 

They leave their fall'n palaces and fanes, 305 

Their grass-grown streets, and ruin-scatter'd plains, 

Where lonely long they viewless loved to dwell. 

And mourn the scenes that once they lov'd so well ; 

Triumphant, lo ! on all the winds they come 

And clap th' exulting hand o'er fallen Rome, 310 

And hovering o'er thy domes that blazing glow. 

Their waving pinions fan the flames below ; 

They view rejoic'd the conflagration's gleams 

Shoot their long glare o'er Tiber's redden'd streams; 

And snufi* the carnage-tainted smokes that rise 315 

An incense sweet, a grateful sacrifice. 

— ^' Sad Tiber's banks with broken columns spread ! 
Fall'n every fane that rear'd to heav'n its head ! 
Poor heap of ashes ! Grandeur's mould'ring tomb ! 
Art thou the place, was once Eternal Rome ? 320 

'' Yes, Roman ; snatch thy triumph whilst thou may, 
Weak is thy rage, and brief thy little day : 
Vanish'd and past the momentary storm, 
Albion, my Albion, brighter shows her form. 
Far o'er the rolling years of gloom I spy 3£5 

Her oak-crown'd forehead lifted to the sky. 
Above the low-hung mists unclouded seen. 
Amid the wreck of nations still serene ; 
She bursts the chains, when hands like thine would bind 
The groaning world, and lord it o'er mankind. 330 

Amid yon glitfring flood of liquid light. 
Float regal forms before my dazzled sight ; 
Like stars along the milky zone that blaze. 
Their sceptred hands and gold-bound fronts they raise : 
My Sons !— ^my Daughters ! — faint, alas, and dim, 335 

Before these failing eyes your glories swim, 
Mix'd vrith the mists of death. — ^Tis yours to throw 
Your radiance round, while happier ages flow \ 
I smile at storms of earthly woe, and rise, 
Shades of my sires ! to your sereuer skies." • 340 

July, 1814. WILLIAM WHEWELL, 

Trinity College. 
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NO. IV. 

ScHiSME unmaskt; or a conference between Mr. P. Gunntng*, and 
J. Retson on the one part^ and two disputants of the Romish profes* 
sion on the other. Paris l658, 8vo. 

As this report purporting to be set forth at Paris is apocryphal, the 
testimonies 'of contemporaries concerning it will be produced in an 
appendix to the tracts. 



NO. V. 

A PREFACE 

TO THE 

Ensuing Paraphrastical Exposition ; " 

BY 

THE MOST WORTHY AND LEARNED 

MR. JOHN PEARSON^ 

Minister of St. Clements Eastcheape. 

If the Eunuch in the Acts, having a Prophet in his hand, and being 
asked this question, Understandest thou what thou readest ? could give 
no better answer than that. How can I, except some man should guide 
me? l£ this were the best account which could there be given where 
the original language was familiarly * understood ; what need of an In- 
terpreter must they have, who, far distant both in time and place, can 
read the Prophets in no other than their mother language, and that most 
different from the tongue in which those holy authors wrote ? As there- 
fore the generali^ of Christians could not read the Scriptures at all, 
except they were nrst translated : so when they are, many parts of them 
cannot yet be understood until they be interpreted. And, as of all the 
holy writers the Prophets are confessedly most obscure ; so amongst 
them the smallest must necessarily be most intricate : brevity always 
causing some obscurity. 



' A Paraphrasticall explication of the twelve Minor Prophets. By Da. 
Stokes. D. D. 4to. London, 1659. 
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Now, though there be many commentators, who have copiously 
written on the Prophets : yet we shall not find that light which might 
be expected from them ; because some have undertaken to expound 
those oracles, being themselves either altogether ignorant of their lan- 
guage, or * very little versed in it. Others enlarge themselves by way 
of doctrines or common place, which may belong as well to any 
Authors as to those to which they are applied. Wherefore if any man 
bath really a desire to understand the Scriptures, I commend unto him 
' those Interpreters, whose expositions are literal, searching and declaring 
the proprieties of the speech of the Author, and the scope and aim 
which he that wrote had in the writing of it. 

Of these literal Interpreters, useful to all readers, those are most 
advantageous to the unlearned, who contrive their expositions by way 
of paraphrase, and so make the Author speak his own sense plainly, 
and perspicuously ; which is the greatest life that can be given ,unto 
any writing originally obscure. For if the Interpreter truly understand 
the mind of the Author, then without any trouble or circumlocution it 
becomes the same thing as if the writer * had clearly at first exprest 
himself. And therefore proportionably to our opinion of the know- 
ledge of the Paraphrast we may rely upon the understanding of the 
Author. 

Thus in these smaller Prophets acknowledged by alU especially by 
such as know most, to be obscure, that Interpreter who shall be able 
to deliver their mind, and contrive the same as if it proceeded imme- 
diately from themselves, must necessarily be confessed the best exposi- 
tour. And no man can be able to perform this but he who is exactly 
knowing of all the idioms of the Hebrew tongue, and familiarly ac- 
quainted with, and constantly versed in the Prophets themselves, and 
the writings of the Jews, 

Now such a person, as this is, hath taken the pains to benefit the 
church of God with a paraphrase of this nature. The Reverend and « 
learned Dr. Stokes, who hath from the happy beginning of his studies 
been known most industriously to have prosecuted * that of the Orien- 
tal languages, and hath for more than forty years constantly made re- 
marks upon the Hebrew text, from which he hath raised unto himself a 
body of critical observations ready and most fit for public view. 
Amongst many advantages accruing especially to the understanding of 
the Scriptures, he hath made choice to publish this paraphrase of the 
small prophets : a work of more real than seeming value. Which 1 
^nnot sudiciently commend to the reader, neither in respect of itself, 
(it is of so great use and benefit) nor in reference to his other works, 
which we may hope to see according to the entertainment given to thil. 
And that (Christian reader) he desires may be found correspondent to 
the desert thereof; who i« the Author's 

Most affectionate Friend, ^ 
but in this more thine, 
JOHN PEARSON. 
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GOLDEN REMAINS 

OF THE 
EVER MEMORABLE 

MR. JOHN HALES. 

OF 

EATON COLLEGE, etc. 4^ 1659. 

To THE Reader. 

If that Reverend and worthy person, Mr. Faringdon, had not died 
before the impression of this book, you had received from that excel-, 
lent hand an exact account of the Author's Life, which he had begun, 
and resolved to perfect, and prefix to this edition. And as the loss of 
faun is great in many particulars, so especially in this ; because there 
was none to whom Mr. Hales was so thoroughly known as unto him, 
nor was there any so able to declare his worth, partly by reason of his 
own abilities emmently known ; principally he learn'd his authour from 
an intimate converse, who was a man never to be truly expressed but by 
himself. 

1 am therefore to entreat thee, reader, being deprived of the proper 
Plutarch, not to expect any such thing as a life from me, but to accept 
to much onely as is here intended. If Mr. Hales were unknown unto 
thee, be pleased to believe what I know and atHrm to be true of him ; 
if he were known, then onely be satisfied that what is published in his 
name did really proceed from him : and more then this needs not to 
bespoken in reference to the advancement of this work; because he 
which knew or believeth what an excellent person Mr. Hales was, and 
fhall be also perswaded that he was the authour of this book, cannot 
chuse but infinitely desire to see and read him in it. 

In order to the first of these, I shall speak no more than my own 
long experience, intimate acquaintance, and high veneration grounded 
upon both, shall freely and sincerely prompt me to. Mr. John Hales, 
No, XIX. CI. Jl. Vol. X. G 
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sometime Greek Professor of the University of Oxford, long Fellow of 
Eaton College, and at last also Prebendary of Windsore, was a man, I 
think, of as great a sharpness, quickness, and sublility of wit, as ever 
this, or, perhaps, any nation bred. His industry did strive, if it were 
possible, to equal the largeness of his capacity, whereby he became as 
great a roaster of polite, various, and universal learning, as ever yet 
conversed with books. Proportionate to his reading was his medita- 
tion, which furnished him with a judgement beyond the vulgar reach of 
man, built upon unordinary notions, rais'd out of strange observations* 
and comprehensive thoughts within himself. So that he really was a 
most prodigious example of an acute and peircing wit, of a vast and 
illimited knowledge, of a severe and profound judgement. 

Although this may seem, as in itself it truly is, a grand elogium ; 
yet I cannot esteem him less in any thing which belongs to a good man, 
then in those intellectual perfections : and had he never understood a 
letter, he had other ornaments sutficient to endear him. For he was of 
a nature, (as we ordinarily speak) so kind, so sweet, so courting all 
mankind, of an affability so prompt, so ready to receive all conditions 
of men, that I conceive it near as easie a task for any one to become so 
knowing as so obliging. 

As a. Christian, none more ever was acquainted with the nature of the 
Gospel, because none more studious of the knowledge of it, or 
more curious in the search, which being strengthened by those great 
advantages before mentioned, could not prove otherwise then highly 
effectual. He took indeed to himself a liberty of judgeing, not of 
others, but for himself: and if ever any man might be allowed in these 
matters to judge, it was he who had so long, so much, so advanta- 
giously considered, and which is more, never could be said to have had 
the least worldly design in his determinations. He was not only most 
truly and strictly just in all his secular transactions, most exemplary, 
meek and humble, notwithstanding his perfections, but beyond all 
example charitable, giving unto all, preserving nothing but his boeks^ 
to continue his learning and himself: which when he had before 
digested, he was forced at last to feed upon, at the same time the bap. 
piesft and most unfortunate helluo of books, the grand example of learo- 
ing, and of the envy and contempt which f olloweth it. 

This testimony may be truly given of his person, and nothing in it 
liable to the least exception, but this alone, that it comes far short of 
him. Which intimation I conceive more necessary for such as knew 
him not, then all which hath been said. 

In reference to the second part of my design, I confess, while he lived 
none was ever more solicited and urged to write, and thereby truly 
to teach the world, than he ; none ever so resolved (pardon thit 
expression, so obstinate) against it. His facile and courteous nature 
learnt onely not to yield to that soUicitation. And therefore tbe 
world must be content to suffer the loss of all his learning with the 
deprivation of himself: and yet he cannot be accused for hiding of 
his talents, being so communicative, that hit chamber was a churdi, 
aiidliift.chsiir a pulpit. 
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• Onely that thett Inigbt be some taste contintieof him, here are som^ . 
of his Remains recollected ; suck as be could not but write, and such 
«s when written were out of his power to destroy. These consist of 
Sermons, Miscellanies, and Letters, and each of them proceeded from 
him upon res)3ective obligations : this impression is further augmented 
with the addition of some Authentic Letters, relating to the same trans- 
action. His letters, though written by himself, yet were wholly in the 
power of that honourable person to whom they were sent, and by that 
means they were preserv'd. The Sermons preached on several eminent 
occasions were snatch'd from him by his frieuds, and in their hands the 
copies were continued, or by transcription dispersed. Of all which 
now published for his, there is need to say no more than this, that you 
may be confident they are his. 

This, Reader, is all the trouble thought Jit to be given thee, 

BY JOHN PEARSON. 



CofTection, by conjecture^ of Euuipides in the S36th 
lineqftheViKE^issjEy Ed. Valckenaer Ato. 1755, Fra* 
nequera. Barnes and ^eck 335. Porson. v. 340. 

*Eir* avTo^sigi re <r^otyotv 

' tmep rsgsi^va t ayyivag. 

CEdipus being blind, oiuiionotrrn^;, and regretting exceedingly 
the division of the brothers, that is, the absence of Polynice*, 
rushed upon his sword above the bearti of suspension, or from 
which he had suspended himself, groaning and cursing his chil- 
dren ; that is, he stabbed himself first, and hanged himself after- 
wards — but this is not the meaning of the place, and it is useless 
and unnecessary for me to show the improbability of such an in- 
terpretation. The professed -critics and scholiasts have labored 
in vain to clear the passage of its difficulties, which is inexpli- 
cable as it stands, but on reading rspeivi t oty^ivag for rkq^iLva, it 
will be intelligible, and signify, that he drove the sword to his own 
destruction beyond the tender parts of strangulation. Compare v. 
1467 Phocniss. ^la'jxeo-ou yoLq c3iv)^evog '/2flgi arl^vjpov. V. IL J. rigtya^' 
Xgo«- V. 237, and Cressae in fragmentis 

... ,. Tfgf<y«i (rigxes. is« 4» 
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*»f f » M^ SS^ouf he went, or leaped^ or fell upon the sword, wref 
rifetvi r ayyimi against the throat, that is, he stuck himself in 
the neck : uxep , with an accusative, has the force of ^raga, trans, 
ultra, contra. 

S. WESTON. 
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Compared with Pauw's Edition. 



NO. I. 

Those ingenious men of letters, who compiled the Catalogue of Ma- 
nuscripts belonging to the King of France, have indicated as curious, 
on account of its various readings, a copy of\i£schylus preserved in 
the Bibliotb^que du Roi, at Paris, and numbered 27S9. " hunc codi- 
cem consulere operse pretium foret, utpote qui varias lectiones noo 
contemnendas exhibeat." Mons. Vauvilliers, a distinguished French 
critic, was induced to examine this MS, which he found to be of the 
sixteenth century, written on paper, in a quarto form, and containing^ 
the Prometheus, the Seven at Thebes, and the Persians : a life of ^schy- 
lus is prefixed, which with the difference of a few words, more or less, 
is the same that we find printed in Pauw*s edition. 

The MS. having recorded th^ inscription placed on ^schylus's tomb 
by the inhabitants of Gela, gives another comprised in one pentameter 
verse as follows : 

^AiTOV f J ovv^oov ^qiyiLct rtwrei^ 2B«ycy. 

These words, which but vaguely describe the manner of our poet's 
death, appear like the conclusion of an epigram. We may certainlj 
correct 'Aeroy and read 'Aerou. 

In the Prometheus, verse 42, the printed editions have 

AUl rs dt} vrj\yi§ <ru xal igitrovg vXiaog. 

perhaps the poet would have written eiis) cro ^ vrj^'^s ts, the MS. reads 
alslri, which may be rendered in our language, " you have a certaia 
character of harshness.'' 

In verse 87» the editions have Ttix^iS* which but faintly expresses the 
actual state of Prometheus, fettered by the hand of Vulcan : re^vT/jg 
in the MS. describes with much more truth and precision the chains 
JSorged by that able artist whom Homer denominates K^vrorixyi^s, 
(Iliad A. 571.; 



compared with Pauw*s Edition. 101 

In verse 219, jXEXaju^jSa^^j instead of iJi,B\atjiBa6rj$ written in the text, 
.as in oor editions, is perfectly according to the style of i£schylus. 

'litoiSfjisvo^ (fi^oLta'iv Ahvaioci^ uVo, (verse 365.) seems as good a read: 
ing as that commonly received Ittvovu^svos, for the poet has already said 
that Typhon had been burnt by the thunderbolt ; he then mentions his 
being reduced to cinders : iTrovfj^ei/og, placed between the two passages, 
is still the same idea under another word. Such a repetition appears to 
argue the sterility of iEschylus, but ]ifov[ji.Bvos would present, by a new 
image, Typhon overwhelmed beneath the weight of iEtna, which Pin- 
dar calls 

** pressuram onus praecelsurn centipitis Typhonis." (Olymp/5.) : litost ac- 
cording to Julius Pollux, signifies properly " a fuller's press."* So that 
the reading of our MS. would have the merit of combining the images 
employed on the same subject by two poets most bold in their use of 
metaphors. 

Verse 389. 6aK0uvri itayK^arsi$ s^^oLg, prevents the homonymy of our 
editions xparovvn itayK^ocrslg e^ocs : and in verse 430. viroa-rsvoil^ei ex- 
presses more happily the weight which overwhelms Atlas than virofiaa-' ' 
roi}^6i, as we read in the printed copies. 

Neither it^o(ni\o'jiJi.svov (in verse 4370 nor if^O(rs\ovu,svov suffice to the 
measure, but it comes near if^oaryjXoviJi.svoyf a fortunate conjecture if 
any examples of this compound verb could be discovered, and which 
should not be rejected even though none appear. This piesents a second 
conjecture : might we read wSs iroSs a-ryi\ov(ji,evoy, " Sic quasi cippum 
/actum,'* for this image would perfectly express Prometheus chained 
and immoveable as Caucasus. 

In verse 479, we read, according to the printed editions, 

^ Nullum erat remedium, neque esculentum, non unguentum neque 
poculentum," this is evidently a defective reading, although Mr. Heath 
says that ^schylus did not trouble himself on the subject of grammati- 
cal exactness, but the phrase appears perfectly regular, if we adopt the 
. reading of our MS. 

Perhaps in verse 638. ulg r aTfOKXava-oci, according to the MS. may 
sot be right; but the common reading is certainly bad, the passage 
wants correction. M. Brunck has printed uia-r dtroKXava-oci. 

In verse 839- yteKk-ffrerai is, perhaps, better than xAi^dijcrgra/, because 
it presents to lo, as more near, the glory of bestowing her name on the 
Buspborus. 



« We refer our correspondent to Mr. E. H. Barker's dissertation about 
the word l^oCv inserted iu^No. XVII.— Ed. 
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Av6ciSvj (p^ovuJv (in verse d06.) appears fiilly equal to the reading av- 
toi^T)^ <f>^evMVy but in verse 970. TT^ay/uiao-i seems much better thaii^ 
^TJiji^cKri, for Mercury says to Prometheus (as we read in the printed 
editions). 

It is thus but a simple expression : if we substitute Tf^iyi^cKTh " delU 
ciari videris rerum ivarum statu,'* becomes a most bitter taunt, and 
the answer of Prometheus ^Xi8c5' p^Xi^aJyra^ (S8s rou$ i[^ov$ iycu ex^o^S 
*Bd<|xi, " I do enjoy it, and may I behold my enemies enjoy the same," 
is a cutting repartee to the cruel irony. 

In verse 105^. el ra¥ svrv^ri would re-establish the measure and 
render unnecessary the conjectures of Canter, Stanley, and Pauw, 
dividing the diphthong gy so as to read el rocs' svrvy^ij which would be 
the plural neuter of evru^'^g, for it is a solecism to suppose it of the 
fubjunctive of svTu^ecv, as the conjunction el can only be in construc- 
tion with the indicative or optative. 

The measure of verse IO70 is destroyed in our printed editions by 
the reading arr syoi. We find in the MS. oir eyw which restores the 
measure. 



We now proceed to the Seven at Thebes, In verse 55, s^nfov is not 
absolutely necessary, the printed editions have e\siifoy» They also read 
(verse 83.) 

The MS. has itihoTtXoKrvTcis rs oS<ri xjiii^Tsrai, and cSa-i is much 
belter : this Mr. Brunck has adopted. " Armorum sonitus tremen- 
dus e campo aurihus appropinquate*' 

In verse 104. irsirocyo$ ov^ svof ^o§o^ gives a very regular iambic : 
fi^cuv (at verse 1 36.) instead of (po^ov, more poetical certainly. The 
Vford Ttavllyiovs in verse 178. signifies nothing, the MS. reads iravSlycws, 
which is very correct, xAi/srs Ttaviixw$ ?^rag, " hear our prayers con- 
formably to justice." 

In verse 250. foy(v ^^orwv. Mars delights rather in the carnage than 
the fears of men. 

Verse 274. itaiavia-ov. 

In verse 314. siIr^Afirrarov seems preferable to the surpipio-rartv 
of our copies. 

At verse 503. the printed editions have svdsos f a^rjv, a fonn of which 
it would be difficult to find an instance, the MS. reads htsos ^' oigsi, 
*' afflatus autem marte" This reading is adopted by Brunck. 

In verse 667. <poirw (p^evwv is, without doubt, the expression of 
£schylus ; because, the word being very rare, we cannot suppose thai 
the copyist would have substituted it for ru^wy more commonly used. 

The printed editions at verse 1003. read Iw irovos ov(p* ijpv: this per- 
haps may be ascribed to the interKneary scholium c sv -^fuv, which has 
siaee crept into the text slightly altered^ the MIS. has ui iriyo$ uu xaxa. 
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Ih y^TSt 1008. ifoXvieovolrra'rot is not, in itself, preferable to ttoXtm* 
%vtitaTOi; but it is, perhaps, better adapted to the circumstance. 
TiV oJy roL^ra ir/9o/ro (verse 1073.) according to the printed copies, a 
(certainly incorrect, for, as Mr. Dawes observed long ago, the optative 
never has a conditional power without the particle Hv. Our MS. there- 
fore 18 right ; it gives tI$ &y oh. 

In tlie Persiam we discover but few variations of importance : ireXm-^ 
ylas dXog (verse 467.) is infinitely better than tHe common reading 
wtXaayias, which seems to have been admitted without any reason 
whatever. 

We find also, in verse 677, ^vvoi(n'a, ^vvda-ra,, instead of Swdra, 
which the printed editions give, and which is not a proper expression 
for characterising the Persian Monarch. 

We must not forget TToAe*^ (at verse 866.) which Mr. Brunck has ju« 
diciously printed instead of ttoXj^, and irefi ifi^yov (in verse 875.) which 
that learned editor has likewise adopted in place ofirs^t iri^yoi. Above 
all, a^^i^^Bvou (verse 878.) presents a fine image that must iiavc pleased 
the good taste of Mr. Brunck, " maxime placet^" says he, in de- 
signating those cities whose pride was humbled before the Sovereign of 
Persia. The printed editions have s^6(^eyai, a miserable reading. 

In place of Irai^ov ff Uo$, at verse 893, Mr. Brunck is astonished (and 
with reason) why the modern editions have preferred e\o$, as if the 
island of Icarus had ever been called the Marsh of Icarus. 

We shall close these observations by returning to verse l62, where 
Atossa, consultmg the chorus of ancient Persians, on the subject of a 
dream which had terrified her during the night, expresses herself thus^ 
according to the printed editions. 

oXj3ov^ 8lc. 

The MS. reads o3$ dhlit^rog which is evidently a fault, but a person 
accustomed to the perusal of manuscripts knows how frequently the 
words and accents are misplaced, separated, and confounded^ and if he 
reflects, that this form sfj.avnjs ov$ dMiAOLVTog docs not seem very pro- 
per to express what it is supposed to signify, and how weak and 
irague, in this case, is its sense, he will be almost tempted to follow the 
letters of the MS. and read 

an elegant and appropriate phrase ; and thus, froin a glaring fault, he 
would derive not only a very good, but perhaps the only true, reading. 

We now proceed to the examination of another Manuscript preserved 
in the Biblioth^que du Roi, or Imperial Library at Paris. It contains 
the Prometheus of ^schylus, the Ajax of Sophocles, a Treatise on 
Dialects, a Letter of the Pythagorean Lysis, and tn Essay on Aooma-^ 
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lous Verbs, all in one quarto volume, written on paper during the l6th 
century, and numbered 2790. Of this MS. Monsieur Vauvilliers say», 
that it abounds in faults of the transcriber, but that from various 
circumstances it appears to have been collated with more ancient 
copies, which gives considerable authority to many of its readings. 
We confine our observations to the Prometheus of ^schylus, as the 
Letter of Lysis to Hipparcbus or Hippasus differs only from the printed 
edition in some few errors of the copyist ; the same may be said of the 
Treatise on Dialects, which has been published by Aldus and by 
Henry Stephens, in the fourth volume of his Greek Thesaurus, and 
the Essay on Irregular Verbs is a most meagre and trifling per- 
formance. 

In the 87th verse of the Prometheus we find TS'/y^iS for fi^s as in 
the manuscript before noticed. 

'A^rj^r^TOv, in v. 105, confirms the testimony of Hesychius against the 
authority of several modern critics, who have wished to efface this 
word, and the verb as well as tbe substantive primitive, from the num- 
ber of Greek words. Monsieur Vauvilliers cannot persuade himself 
that Syj^t}, SYi^Yio-OLo-^ai, d^^-fitr^v in Hesychius, and ^^ylS in Panyasis, 
arc to be considered barbarisms. He thinks such a proscription very 
unjust, if we allow credit to the aitOL^ Aey6jU,£va, many of which ap- 
pear extremely liable to suspicion. 

In verse 108, Bvit^Bvyinai is not, perhaps, better than vititfiuyi^ai, 
but vire^syjivrag in verse 213 is preferable to tlie common reading 

iv^i^wv (pojSov (sibilans terrorem) in verse 355, speaking of Typhon'f 
combat with the Gods, is more exact than ^ovov, because the hissing of 
a serpent terrifies but ifoes not kill. 

In verse 411, siroiKOi — in the printed editions we read oifocot Ittoimv 
dyvds *A(ricc^ iSo$ vs[J^ovrcni As there is not probably an example of 
this word employed in a passive sense, the reading of our MS. may 
su^^est a necessary correction, " quicunque advena sacra Asice sedem 
inco/unt" 

We shall point out a difference of punctuation in verse 536, &c. 
The printed edition reads 

rj^v T< 6otg(ra\elag 

*' Dulce estjidenti ^e vitam longam producere manifestis voluptatibnt 
animum ohlectantem" The MS. points thus 

^8u T« dagcaXela^ 
TOW fiaxpov Teiveiv filov^ hKnlcri 
-:^- ^avcu^y ivfj^ov aXlalvorj<rotv ev eu^goo'vvong. 

• 

*' Dulce est securis inter spes unanifestm, longam vitam producere 
tmmum ohlectantem in voluptatibusJ* 

-, The sense of both is good — the latter would perhaps be preferable^ 
*if the Couiatructton were not a little embarrassed. 
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In verse 957, the MS. has 

rglrov rdvle tov vvv Koigxvouvr l^o\^Ojxai. 
here rivh is an evident fault : but if we read 

rghov Ss tov v5v icoipotvovvr hro^ofji^on 
the sense will be perfect : whereas the printed editions have 

TpItOV Sg TOV VVV TVpOtVVOVVT SITO^OfJiai, 

a defective line, which gives a trochee at the third and a spondee at the 
fourth foot of an iambic verse. 

In the same collection (the Biblioth^que du Roi, at Paris) which 
contains the MSS. of ^Eschylus, noticed in the preceding com- 
munications. Monsieur Vauvilliers discovered another copy marked 
No. 2782. — This is a quarto volume of the l6th jcentury, and com- 
prises, besides the Prometheus, and Seven Chiefs at Thebes, of 
^schylus, a Treatise on Greek Syntax, and an Essay on the Fabulous 
Gods — all transcribed by a most inaccurate and ignorant copyist; 
yet we must remark in the Prometheus, at verse 602, that the 
MS. reads 

instead of jxtJ which the printed editions have. 
.V. 638 appears happily restored by the Manuscript, which has 

is xxnox\c(,tj<rai, xwjrolugao'ion rv^ag. 

In verse 677, Ksy^^^lxg peos is the true name of the port of Corinth, 
called Cenchrea. 

In verse 866, dTrciiJi,^XvvS-^<r£Tai yvtviJiyjy is the form used. 
Homer says, d'^Qjjj.ivog >iyj§ 

In the Seven at Thebes we find at verse 284, dyyolg yo[jt,ot$. Although 
iyvols Ui^oig of the printed editions yield a good sense, yet the 
dwellings of the Gods, where the spoils of enemies should be offered, 
have been just designated by the words scrlag iecvy : so that SifAOig 
becomes an unnecessary repetition ; dyvol$ yoiji^oig, therefore, expresses 
the religious use of this consecration. 

Ils^i^r^yvviLBvujv <pa,§eujy restores the measure in verse 935* 

The printed editions at verse 630 have 

' ' wag* da-vlhos yujxvwflgy dpvaa-on dopv, 

which is translated '' extra clypeum nudatum arripere hastam,** an 
unmeaning passage. The MS. reads h^i, and the sense thus becomes 
** clypeo nudatum corpus haurire hastA*' — this would suffice, were there 
no other various readings to prove that even from the worst manu- 
scripts some help towards a new edition may be derived. 

The word r£o;i^aAov in verse 7^^ appears better than the r^Ip^aXof 

oi our printed copies, for although it is easy to comprehend the sense 

' %i fulmen trimlcum ur lingua trisulca, one does not so readily under- 
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stand the meaning of "Jluctus trimicus/' Homer ustt .th<$ word 
xu^ov to describe a wave that becomes convex as it swells ; roo^a^op 
which signifies rotundum seems to convey the same image. 

We read in the modem editions, at verse 772, 

The ancient Scholiast has remarked that reXsm would be necessary 
for the Syntax, but that ^schylus cut off the ^ on account of the mea- 
sure — this was a most unfortunate remark, for riXsioLi is not more 
necessikry to the syntax than tristis in Virgil's Triste lupus stabulis, but 
on the contrary the measure requires a long instead . of a short, to 
render equal in metre the verse of the strophe and that of the anti- 
strophe ; and Aldus's edition (as JVI* Brunck has observed) reads 
viXsLat like our manuscript. 

At verse 832, da-iysl ccoryi^i cannot terminate an anapest. The 
second Scholiast appears to have read a'cvrrj^ix which we find in the 
MS. before us. 

In verse IO67, jw^^jT'e '!r§OTre[ji.'ifeiy. Mr. Brunck, on the authority of 
another copy, has adopted this, because it restores the measure of the 
anapest} which is disfigured in the common editions thus, jt^ojra cb tt^'o- 
fti^TTsiv. After this we find iroMrujv Mfj^a at the end of the line, which 
is a very bad transposition of verse IO69. 

Mbnsieur Vauvilliers on examining another MS. of ^schylus, pre- 
served in the same great Library, and numbered 27B8, (containing the 
Prometheus, the Seven at Thebes, and the Persians) written in the 
1 7th century, found at verse 49O of the Prometheus, if^og aXAijAou; , 
wliere the printed edition reads the passage 

i/Pqui re Koi frTspytjipct kol) crt/ygJgia*. 

*' quanam inter se odia et amtn^es et societates,'' the MS. is right in 
using the accusative and not the dative. 

The ravra hi ij^an^ov Koyovy which the printed copies have at verse 
874, is certainly a correct form — but the MS. reads, with more spirit 
mid elegance, tcL\itcL Ir^ fji^ax^ou xiyov, " hac verb longi sermonis/* 

In the Persians (verse 159) XfucrgoorlXjSoy^ Bou^ovs seems to be a 
more brilliant expression than the common readmg ^^uo-too-roX/^oup. 
And the MS. may be followed in verse 753, 

le^oixoi fA^ voXvg '/rXourou ifivog 

*' Jlmeo ne megnis meis laboribus acquisita opesjiant hominibus dccU' 
p&aJtis prada*' In the printed editions we find nti^og, the simple 
expression, and perhaps to be preferred in Homer, but Pindar and 
J£schylus looked far around them for images and metaphors. 

A remarkable form occurs in verse 337 (of the Persians) : our 
printed copies have, 
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vrfaich signifies, *' ffuoed nwnervm, certo acito harharoB done nipent^ 
turosfuisse*' — ^this is a very good phrase, but the reading of the MS. 
fceais more lively and more elegant, 

*' Quod ad multitudinem pertinet, erat, certo scias barbarorum navibut 
mneere," Those who are well acquainted with £schy1us know that 
these broken forms are quite in his style, as in that of Thucydides. 



PETTINGAL'S LETTER TO J. TAYLOR, 



original. 

Dear Sir, 

When I saw you last, you showed me Dr. Mead's emen^ 
datioo on that verse of Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 97. 

Nil prater nuhes et cali numen adorant; 

Tvhere instead of numen he reads nomen, with the approbation of 
Bentley. 

Upon considering the passage I think numen will best answer 
the intention of the poet, and the true meaning of the words. 
My reason for this opinion is, that the Rabbins ascribed ten names 
to God, one of which was, D'^DlSf, ShamaijUy * the heaven,' Cunaeus 
de Repub. Heb. lib. 3, c. 6. It was likewise another tenet amongst 
them, that God's name was God — from the Old Testament, where 
his Name is frequently used for his Essence. By this name of 
Heaven they worshipped him, and by this name they swore. 
Matt. v. James v. which our Lord reprehended them for : Swear 
not by Heaven, as by a God, for it is no more than his throne, and 
therefore not worthy that honor. This Shamaim the Chaldeam 
in their language called yOV^ Samen, as in the word Balsemen, the 
Lord of Heaven, from whence the Etruscans and Latins formed 
their Summan-us, which Varro lib. 4. L. 1. says, Sabinorutti lin- 
guam olet, &c. Hence Summanalia liba farinacea, Festus : these 
ivere the cakes made to the Queen of Heaven^ i. f . the Host of 
Heaven, Jer. 7, 18. and 44, 19. 

This notion of calling the Heaven, God, perhaps took its rise 
from his being called the Lord of the Host of Heaven, and Sabaoth, 
and this word Sabaoth the Basilidian Jews inscribed on their 
Abraxas, and supposed thera to have a divine energy from havmg 
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that name. Chifflet and Montfaucon supply many of these 
«mulets. 

We see from hence that the Rabbins worshipped God under the 
name D^t^ and /)1^^32{ Shamaim and Sabaotk, ^ the Heavens and 
the Host of Heaven ;' which was the Cceli numen that Juvenal 
here alludes to ; and surely nothing could be more proper than to 
ascribe divinity to the object of worship — so that coeli numen seems 
to me to deserve to keep its place, and the old reading to remain. 

Dear Chancellor,— Fungar vice cotis, — only — ^you know best of 
any man how to judge of this hint, which is at your service, as is 
every thing that falls within the small compass and good wishes to 
literature of your affectionate humble Servant, 

J. PETTINGAL. 

Westminster, 26th Jan. ITft^. 

P. S. Perhaps the nubes et call numen might have $ome 
reference to what Aristophanes objected to Socrates concerning 
mental devotion — which was also the worship of the Jews. 

Xe^fji/npos r Ali^p, <re[jLvoit re tsu) NsfeXai j3govT)j(rixgpauyo«. 
Again, 

mvTou yiptoi /xovai eW\ 6ea\, raAXat le tpuvt IotI pXuagoj. 



ORATIO NORVICENSIS. 

Editori Class. Eph. S. P. D. JE. F. 

Hanc orationem ex annuo instituto apud Praetorem Senatumqne 
Norvicensem nuper habitam, tibi mitto; quam si tanto honore 
dignamjudicaveris, fac in proximis commentariolis tuis ascribendam 
cures. NuUus moror, si fort^ quaedam in e& minils accurate, aut 
parum perpolit^, aut etiam non satis Latin^ dicta deprehenderis. 
Si qua tamen scintillula ingenii videatur ; si aliquantulum elegantias 
Veteri Latio non prorsus indignae, si animus ingenuarum artium 
studio accensus, si denique quaidam in rerum cognitione et judicio 
ultra annos maturitas appareat, non est profect6 cur hanc oratio- 
nem in tenebris esse ablegandam censeas. Boni et sapientis 
'kominis est, ingenia alere, fovere, et laudis dulcedine ad majorea 
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.conatus excitare. Quantum autem hoc tui moris semper fuerit 
prob^ scio^ atque igitur spero fore, ut istum pueri quindecim 
aonos nati partum summi benevolently accipias. Paucissimis^ 
vel potius Dullis immutatis, totam orationem ille sibi suam asse- 
nt. Optimae sau^ indoiis et spei puer est^ qui cum aliquot aliis^ 
cequalibus suis, et eodem fer^ ingenio prasditis^ in nostro ludo 
literario operam iu veterum monumentis investigandis et cognos* 
cendis impendit. Neque id dico quasi nascentibus ingeniis adu- 
lari velim; neque existimes^ quaeso, me in meae vitae institutis 
et laboribus laudandis nimium esse. Semper enim in animo per- 
suasum habui, magnum vel potius summum cujuscunque^ qui stu- 
diis juventutis moderandis praesit, esse munus, ut nullam unquam 
occasionem pra^termittat, qu§ ingenii acumen, mentis in excogi- 
tando vigorem, et in antiquorum voluminibus evolvendis puerorum 
diligentiam, ultro hortari, blandi tractare, aniic^ coUaudare, summ& 
ope provehere^ et in lucem educere licitum fuerit. £o igitur 
animo ciim sim, vix ulla excusatione opus est, qu6d tibi banc 
orationem mittam, quam si edideris, mihi pergratum feceris. Neque 
ille egregius puer un& tantiim in re laudari promeniit ; Graec^ 
enim, Latin^, et Anglic^, quod quidem eodem tempore, nonnisi 
rar6, et viris eruditissimis contingit, carmina luculenter scribit. 
Quaedam etiam lyrica apud me servantur, quae cum aliquibufr 
aliistum Graeco, turn nostro sermone versiculis conscriptisj tu0 
judicio limatiori fortasse posthac subjiciam. Vale. 
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Prator dignissime, Prator designate, ei Senatores 

utritisque ordinis: 

Ex instituto majorum hoc in more positum est, diuque invaluit 
consuetudo, ut e nobis quispiam in hunc locum quotannis asceu- 
deret, et quam posset politissimam haberet orationem. Sapientis- 
simd profect6 majores decrevere ; eo san^, ut, et quas literarum 
essent ratio et discipiina signis clarioribus intelligerent, et eloquen- 
tiae doctrinaeque studium pro viribus promoverent. Rursus, igitur, 
annuo orbe revoluto, praestituta dies rediit, dies tant'^ apud cives nos- 
tros laetitiz^ coucelebrata; rursus igitur mori paremus, atque apud vos, 
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tuditores gravissifm, muntis ^obis ^ssignatum, quantamvis lic^t 
impares, suscipimus. Quis autem, qu^m in praesenti^^ praeclarioretn 
coDcionandi occasionem unquam nactus est? Cuinam eoimverb,' 
qui literarum vel prima elementa labris attigerit, cikm tot ade6que 
repentinas rerum vicissitudines conspeximus, cdm tot prseclaia, 
tot admiranda, tot fere incredibilia^ nisi ipsorum quasi prse oculis 
versata^ extiterunt^ argumentum aut faicuhas defuerit dicendi? 
Qnd terminetur, non node incipiat oratio^ in dubio erk. Uberrima 
99Bk patet materia dicendi, et facundissimorum studio et eloqueuli'^ 
dignissima! Sed quanto dignior^ quanto uberior materia^ tanto 
magis est verendum^ ne altiora ingenii culp^ deprimamus. Si 
quid igitur per infantiam nostra lapsa fuerit oratio^ si quid levius 
€t inconditius ab ore exciderit^ qudm quod locus hicc^ ofnatissimu^^ 
anresque vestrae benignae postulant^ pro humanitate vestr'A^ vos^ 
aiiditores gravissimi^ obtestamur, nostris erroribus atque impri^^ 
dentiae benevolo ignoscatis. 

. Vidimus profect&^ vidimus tyrannum^ ad aliena per cruorem 
et iDJurias grassatum imperia^ c^m totam fer^ Europam^ dementi 
ftnreus audaci^ atque ambitione^ devast^sset^ sanguine immersisset^ 
crudielitate infest&sset^ casu repentino, sen potius fulmine divinituv 
immissO) i male part& potestate actum praecipitem, atque ips& vit4 
graviores qudm morte pceuas dedisse. Neque enim coelesti absque 
Bumine hoc evenisse reor ; mirabuntur posteri^ et meliiis ac nos 
de re judicabunt, quae ut nobis propior ante oculos versatur^ itai 
minus animnm commovet^ nee videre sinit^ qudm mir^^ et ex 
qnantis periculis erepti evaserimus. Vidimus contri reges, patriS 
d regno exulantes, in sedem majorum restitui ; libertateni prostra- 
tam humi, laetiori auspicio instaurari; vidimus denique Pacem^ 
quae discordia et tyrannide perterrita discesserat^ in terras redeun- 
tem sua gaudia secum reportare. Salve! alma felicitatis parens^ 
belli vulnerumque medicina^ hominum divina conciliatrix ; commo- 
reris diu apud mortales propitia; sera, aut potids nunquam in 
coelum revertaris. Te adveniente, baud amphiis labores agricolae 
stridor lituorum perrumpit; baud ampliits exercituinn strepitu, 
saxa, viae, nemora repercussa sonant ; agri, quos niod6 ferrum et 
ignis terribilem in modum devastaverant, segete flavescenti vestiun- 
tur ; rates ipsae, per quas commercia tamdiu direnita fuerant, per 
fluctus tranquiliatos transmittunt merces ; viae frequenti^ hominum 
celebrantur ; negotiatorum multitudine strepunt provincia?. Pec- 
tofBL, curis discruciata, fracta servitudine, benigniori lumine rursui 
libertas accendit ; mercatura, praegrande scilicet vectigaJ, opulent 
tiam reducit; certum domicilium atque sedes occupat Scientia. 
Concordiae foedere conjuncti homines inter se invicem securi coni- 
miscenttrr ; in irritum ceciderunt insidiae ; fraus constringitur ; 
cofnciliatur pax atque confirmatur ; '' redeunt Saturnia regna ! ^ 
Cor autem in re tam copiosft^ tam lat^ patenti mihi diutius moran^ 
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dum ? Si qau eniin omnia pacis bona numerare aibi propositum 
habuerit, quanta oratio — oratio autem ? im6 baud mediocre volti* 
men inde couderettur ! 

Quamvis d bello tot paene mala sint derivata, quot i pace bona 
anquam effluxerint, in bello nihilominus pleraque e&imial patrata for* 
titudine enituerunt^qua? famam et laudes majorumnovis quasi laureis^ 
•iiigulari gloria atque honoribus decoraverunt^ auxerunt^ amplifi^ 
caverunt. Nonne enim Britannicos illos heroas, nuUis casibi|» 
dejectosy nullo labore perfractps, nullis periculis exanimatos, ad 
propositum virtute et pertinaci^ instructos proruisse^ et reliquov 
Europse populos k somno et desidia ad jugum servile discutieiin 
dum suscitSkSse, vidimus? Haec procul dubio manes eorum^ qua 
olim pro patri^ fortiter pugnando mortem oppetiere^ ovaotes pro« 
apexisse mihi videntur : neque ipsam Britanniam natorum poenitiiH 
isse. Nonne Russos ex Hyperboreis illis regionibus, apud quaj^ 
M non alia^ fortitudo saltem inprimis maturescit^ armis ultricibus 
lo tyrannum prorupisse? Nonne manus strenuissimorum, in ek 
ips& tellure^ qu^ Caesar pro imperio et ambitione dimicavit^ pro 
patri^ et libertate decertare admirati conspeximusf Multa alki 
hujusmodi^ mod6 tempus superesset, liceret memorare^ quae in 
omnem posteritatis memoriam consecrata^ nov&que in aeterniuHi 
gloria cumulata innotescent. 

Jam ver6 nostras omnium laetitiae quae oratio par potest iavenin i 
quae facundia, quae verba perpolite ade6 limata^ gloriae splendorea 
Britanniae circumfusum dign^ depingere ? Sinite igitur hoc loco> 
gravissimi auditores, pro temporum felicitate^ pro rerum gesta** 
rum magnitudine, vestr^ue dignitate^ me vobis gratulari. Anna 
ulli enimver6 nobis, qui hac patria, hoc sub imperio, hlic astate 
vitam agimus, feliciores aestimandi i ek nostr^ patria, quai jain- 
pridem inter Europa^ populos primas et illas eximias ommno 
partes obtinuit; eo imperio, quo libertas omnibus est aequft 
ratione sancita ; e^ denique setate, qii^, belli muneribus sopitis, 
pax redux terras concordiae foedere componit. Vos equidem 
existimo, tamdiu belli, licet extemi, terroribus curisque exagitatos, 
jam tandem divino pacis munere donari, ut pbilosophias studiis 
dediti, et literarum fautores, senes in tuta otia recedatis. 

Quid etenim tempus ad doctrinae studium pace accommodatiusi 
jam tandem castrorum fremitu composito, imbellis lyra resonabit ; 
rursus in domos, e quibus armorum tumultus eas deturbaverat^ 
nostras reyertentur Musae ; jam studio literarum est diligentiiis in* 
cumbendam, jam ad rerum naturam investigandam sumina navanda 
opera. Dux emeritus in ruris quietem receptus, inter musasi silentia^ 
Ca^sarem per Helvetios, Belgas, Germanos, gentesque, quas ipse 
exploravit, remotissimas sequetur. Cum Caesare montes superabit^ 
trausibit sylvas, flumina ; ubi ipse belium gesserat, penetrabit ; illi 
etiam^ locorum baud ignarus^ se comitem ubique adjunget. Effems 
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beUator pacificis carminibus allicietur. Omnium denique mores, 
bello duratos^ pacis studia emollient. 

Liberalis nimirum institutio puerorum^ tum ad commoda reipub- 
l|cas^ tum ad privatorum felicitatem quanti intensity quis animo 
expendere atque judicare poterit r Ut juvenes igitur^ artibus ingenuis 
instructi^ nee patrise inutiles, neque necessariis dedecori forent, 
omnes, neque injurii, curam sibi esse adhibendam existimavere. 
Qui sententia inductus, Eduardus ille, in prsesidmm doctrinaE;^ ut 
qui fuerit humanitatis studiosus^ has asdes olim Scientiae consecra- 
irit; has aedes vos hodie^ eodem studio accensi, ad animos juveniles 
Uteris imbuendos, quae est vestra beneficentia, baud recusatis. Vos 
juventutis eruditioni^ fovente manu, oculo diligenti invigilatis; et 
huic civitati omnium bonarum artium tutelam, literarum defensores, 

£atronos denique studiosorum, vosmetipsos praebetis. Vos ingenii 
itentis vires, ne per obscuritatem indicis indigeant, et silentio 
indigni obsolescant^ in lucem aspectumque omnium proferre digna- 
mini ; vos cives honestos literatosque, qui in futurum pace aut 
bello, forensi sermone aut studio literarum, sint aliquid ad commu- 
nem fructum allaturi, abhinc, gravissimi auditores, saepissime in 
flinum reipublicae dimittitis. Quae cura patriae utilior ? quae vo- 
bis honestior ? 

Quot eximiae laudis viros, et illos summi quidem eruditione, sin-> 
gulari sapienti^ atque pietate praestantissimos, haec schola, nutrix 
kuraanitatis, in hoc suo greniio literis ornatos ab oblivione in gloriam 
et honores vindicavit ! Haec igitur loca quum pervagor, quum cir- 
cumspicio, videor mihi equidem inter frequentiam virorum praecla- 
Kissimorum versari : quacunque oculos converto, incidit animo famae 
majorum dulcis quaedam memoria. Quis ignorat quanti constan- 
X\k Parkerus ille sanctissinms Cantuarensis, eximia virtute, fide in- 
temerati vir insignis^ his aedibus liberali doctrinal institutus, ad pro- 
positum interritus perrexerit ? !Neque Cokius^ legum i\nglicarum 
interpres, omnium, quos unquam novimus, p^ritissimus, qui sumrn^ 
diligenti^, laboribus, ac laudibus, ad juris pervenit sapientiam, 
silentio omnino praetereundus. Vivent, in memorii bonorum 
omnium reposita, Caii beneficentiae monumenta. Vivent, fugsL 
temporum illaesa;, Clarkii in omni literarum genere' summi cum 
laude versati, doctrina et scientia ! Vivet denique baud tanti!im apud 
historias, veritm etiam in omnium Britannorum mentihus recon- 
dita, Nelsoui, fortissimi imperatoris, viri patriae amantissimi, virtus 
singularis, inaudita magnauimitas ! Illi omnes amplissini} laudatis- 
aimique v'u^i, bine excellentiae, hinc gloriae principia, tanquam h. 
fonte purissimo et perenni, deduxere. Hos autem qui vestri ope, 
vobis auspicibus, h primo limine Musas jamsalutant, illorum aemu-^ 
los, si virtute majorum, reor equidem (si quid veri mehs auguratur) 
baud degeneraturos. Erit, erit illud, ni failor, tempus, atque illu- 
cescet aliquando ille dies, c^m ex his baud pauci, variis artibus iu-L 
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*ttttnbente8y diversft quisque ratione, ad commoda reipublicae pro- 
movenda atque adjuvanda intenti^ totam fer^ Britanniam nominis 
famft sni impleyennt. Alter fortasse causas agendi jurisque civilis 
peritissiraus^ fori lumen et decus enitebit : alter Demosthenem aut 
TuIIium iciiiulatus dicendo teneb'it hominum coetus, inentes alii- 
ciet^ potens voluntates audientium impellendi qu6 velit, unde autem 
velit deducendi. Hie luira verborum facundift omatus^ Senatni, 
quid sit nociturum commonstrabit^ quid autem fieri oporteat, per- 
suadebit : iUe igne Apollineo accensus lyra divinum carmen con- 
texet. Alius sihgulari in homines benevolenti^ impulsus opem 
feret supplicibus : excitabit afliictos^ dabit miseris salutem ; perdi- 
tos periculis liberabit : alius denique, Episcopi venerandi, hac regione 
nostrd sanctae religionis ministerio praepositi, exemplum imitatus, 
sacris pietatis muneribus fungetur; suorum felicitate intentus^ sue- 
curret inopi^ animo dejectos solabitur, nudis vestimenta^ cibos 
esurientibus erogabit. Si haec olim contigerint, si hujus alumni 
Gjmnasii^ in glorise curriculo e6 fastigii sint aliquando ascensuri, 

S|uantum ex illorum factis repercussum vos, auditores gravissimi, 
audum decus illustrabit ! Famae pcene dimidium vobiscum parti- 
entur. Quae vobis, in honestam provectis senectutem, dulcior feK- 
citas^ quae fortuna magis expetenda potest contingere^ qudm, quos 
ipsi h tenebris extraxistis, quorum prima vestigia in vi^, quae ad 
lionores gloriamque ducit^ ipsi sublev^stis^ meta^ ad quam tanto 
labore contenderant^ tandem potitos intueri ? Vos illi tanquam Mae- 
cenates suos^ beneficiorum baud immemores^ mirati suspicient. 
Vestrum erit decus, vester honos, cives patriae idoneos, utiles agris^ 
utiles '' et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis/* ex hoc seminario 
in reipublicae campum transtulisse. Turn denique conscii^ vos 
pro patrid inunera optim^ praestitisse, emeriti quiescatis. 

Vos igiturciim intuemur^ illustres Musarum nostrarum praesides 
et custodes^ vos qui mira omnino cur^ et alacritate studia huma- 
niora adjuvatis, quanta laetitia nos perfundi existimatis ? Nobis 
etenim non modi vi^, quae ad solidiorem eruditionem duceret, 
praeivistis^ verdm etiam tot et tam luculenta apud nos collocustis 
beneficia^ ut nisi illorum memoriam religione sanctissimi servemu^, 
fngratissimi omnino animi coarguamur. At neque facti gratia ex 
animo delebitur, neque vos nostrorum (ut ppero) laborum poenite- 
jbit. Eodem studio, e^dem diligentia, qu^ solemus, vestris mune- 
ribus (quantum in nobis est spondere) utemur \ ea munera eadem 
benignitate, in reliquum nobis propria et perpetua contirmate. Sic 
¥obisj civium bonorumque omjuum consensu amplissimishonoribii'i 
et summ^ laude decoratis, vobis fortuna, vobis gratia populariiun in 
perpetuum obsecundet ; vos sempitern*^ felicitate floreatis. Vestro 
^ub regimine haec antiqua civitas, fide, mercatura, civiumque con- 
cordii tot per secida insignis^ rebus omnibus affluat, pacis muneri- 
bus ometur, opulentiam, qualem antea nunquam^ consequatur. 

No. XIX. Cl.Jl. VoL.X. H 
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Idem universus popiilus, idem omnes ordines sentiant : aequo justi- 
tiai (quod nullus dubito eventurum) libramine civitas haec nostra 
gubernetur. Tum demum, ad tantas provecti dignitates^ quasi ex 
oceano reipublicae latiori^ in secretes otii recessus vosmetipsos tra- 
datis : at ne tum quidem, Auditores gravissimi, Scholae alumnos 
Norvicensis, vestrorum sic usque memores beneficiorum^ ex animo 
fuiiditus abjiciatis. 

Seripsit atqiie habuit 
A. BARRON, Norvicensis. 



NOTES ON iESCHYLUS 

BY PROFESSOR PORSON; NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 

NO. in. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

I PROCEED to transcribe, for the use of your publication, the remainder 
of the notes on ^schylus by Professor Porson, as they occur on the 
margin 6{ the edition before mentioned by me. B. 1814. 

In Choephoras. ; 

236. ** %¥«fui Valckenaer. ad Eurip. Phceniss. 415. vulgatum tuente 
Heathio.** Vulgo ofiftm. 

490. " hcettnmv ValckensBT. ad Eurip. Phceniss. 1310.** Vulgo 

765. " w-aT^ ^ris J Valckenaer. ad Eurip. Phceniss. 923. ri xSf ; Can- 
ter. favente Heathio.** Vulgo $ ^g j 

1068. " 5r<«i)«i8«{«< Valckena&r. ad Eurip. Phceniss. 1576. egregi^, 
judice Heathio." Vulgo vmil(L^^»t, 

In Agamemnonem. 

6. " Hunc yersum CI. Heathius contra Valckenaerium, (ad Eurip. 
Phceniss. 506.) ut putat, defendit, cum tamen ille non hunc, se;d 
proximum o/Sia/^w." 

50. « elxy%Ti ob metrum." Vulgo geminatur a-. 

346. ** ui vi^wcrt. Valckenaer. ad Eurip. Phceniss. 1331." Vulgo 
ivrtficwt* Vide Porson. ad Phceniss. 1340. 

916. ** S *m%, — m^Mr^^H Valckenaer. ad Eurip. Phceniss. 1518. 
6ed vulgatum ut ^schyleum defendit Heathius." Vulgo intl, et 

In Eumenidas. 
44. **/t«tt 9^^ Georg. Amald. apud Valckenaw. ad Eurip. Phcs- 

WS. 994." Vulgo /*iy/rTf. 
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1008. ** w^mfimtf Stanl. probante Bentleio in Phalar. p. 141.** 
Vnlgo ^^TfMrlv, quod metrum pessumdat. 

1010. " Legit etiam cum Bentieio arn^ot pro vulgata urii^$»f, postu- 
Lmte metro.'' 

In Supplices. 

S6. « cfcfi^o^i^ciTtf Bentl. in Phalar. page IS4.*' Vulgo deest w 
finalis, contra metrum. 

257. "Hunc versum (versui) 253 subjicit Valcken. ad Eurip. 
Fhceniss. 1331. renitente Heathio.'' 

356. " nXtfiuT6ti V Valcken«r. ad Eurip. Phoeniss. 215. minus 
aequo Heathio." Vulgo H^i^r«tcrt», 

531. "«-o^(n;wr Valckenaer. ad^ Eurip. Phoeniss. 1082. quod 
Heathius pro suo venditat.** Vulgo wo^ovvmu 

688. Lectio Porsoniana, ut in editione Glascuensi A. D. 1794 im- 
pressa est, hie loci in chartula laxa a docto quodam memoratur. Scrip- 
tura Rainii, ni fallor, manusest ; cujus post Porsonum, liber fiiit, ex quo 
desumtae sunt hae notulac. Subsignantur literae S. P. P. Idem factum 
ad. w. 945-6, nisi quod ad calcem libri in charta alba notatur. 

925. " epc* Valckenser. ad Eurip. Phoeniss. 712." Vulgo ly«. 

1022. " Laudat Heathius Valckenaerium ad Eurip. Phoeniss. 1331 
reponentem iM^a^tJ' Vulgo iJ U^oni. 

*^* In variis lectionibus, quae huic editioni subjiciuntur, ad Sept. c 
.Theb. 790. in v. x^urowxftffy inquit ; *^ forte fito-^rwwvf si hoc verbum 
admitti possit." Immo et lectionis meminit Robortellianae ruh pro rti 
ad V. 857 ejusdem fabulae. — Haec omnia ad verbum. 
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Matron, 180 
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Metrodorus et Problem. 229 
Mucins Scaevola, 192 
Munatius, 188 
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Myrines, 149 
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Nicander, 121 
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Rufinus, 217 
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Shiletas, 234 
Simraicus Rhod. 235 
Statilius Flaccus, 192 
Strato Sard. 207 
Synesius, 226 
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Themistius, 219 
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Tryphon, 226 
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£nigmata, 305 
Agaltius, 240 
Arion, 308 
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Cometes, 238 
Damagetes, 309 
Daphites, 309 
Democharides, 24 
Eratosthenes Schol. 254 
Heroicorum, 257 
Hippo, 309 

In aurigarum tmag. 238 
Incert. Poet 258, 310 
Joannes Barb. 238 
Julianus Antec. 238 
Leontius, 250 
Leo Philosophus, 255 
Macedonius, 251, 310 
Michael Psellus, 255 
Monumenta Byzant. 256 
Orpheus, 237 
Panyasides, 308 
Philiades, 309 
Paulus Silentianus, 345 
Sophronicus, 254 
Secundus, 237 
Theaetetes Schol. 256 
Theon, 237* 
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DERIVATION 



Of English Words and Phrases from the Spanish and 

Italian. 



1 OUR Correspondent S. E. in No, 17. p. 120. of your Journal, 
speaking of the obligation which our language appears to owe to the 
Spanish, asserts, '^ From Grana^ scarlet^ comes the term ^^ Dying in 
Grain J^ If, however, he will consult a Currier, or Shoe-maker, 
he will be informed that *^ Dying in Grain'' has no reference at 
all to scarlet ; but means dressing the leather in the grain, that is 
the upper side, in contra-distinction to the flesh side of the pelt. 
Thus, black shoe leather so dressed is called '^ black on the grain^ 
and if the words ^^ in grain" mean scarlet, what a laughable tauto- 
logy our worthy poet Spencer utters, when he says, 

" How the red roses flush up in her cheeks, 
" And the pure snow with goodly verinil stain 
** Like crimson dy'd in gram.'' 

Why grana in Spanish signifies scarlet^ I can inform your cor- 
respondent by an extract from an old dictionary in my possession. 

" Grana — small seeds or grains in Spain which grow to the 
'^ holm-oak, and which they gather in the spring : within them 
'^ there breed little worms as red as blood, which break out of these 
*^ seedsy and run up the walls ; whence they sweep them down 
*^ with hares' feet, and then sprinkle them with white wine ; of 
*' which they make little cakes of rich scarlet, to dye cloth, silk^ 
*'&c. &c/' 

It must be obvious that for our word '^ grain" we are under no 
obligation to the Spanish; but both English and Spanish must 
acknowledge their venerable parent granum. The Spanish word 
deleyte has no claim on our word delight : S. E. will more naturally 
trace them to their common origin detector. And while for 

Dutch 

Low Latin 
Old French 
Dutch 
Tent. 

and knowing hoW great a portion of the aneient Celtic, Saxon, or 
Gothic tongues is diffused dirough the modern German, the Dutch 
and our own language, we must attribute the above word, together 
MMth the Italian quoted by your Correspondent, to the same ancient 
original. They are indubitable vestiges of the northern hordes, 
\v^ successively ravaged and incorporated themselves with these 



Tumble - we find - 


tommolen 


To comfort 


comforto 


To remember 


remembrer 


To scorn 


schernen 


Hobby 


hoppe 
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y^pective nations. And^ in proportion to the vicinity or distance 
of the countries whence these savage innovators issued^ vi'e perceive 
the Gothic vocabulary more or less blended. We note their words 
here and there interspersed in Italy and Spain : they increase in 
France, from whence proceeding to England, Holland, Germany, 
Denmark and Sweden, we find their offspring universal. 

i\s to the resemblance in phraseology of the English and Italian, 
I must join in the opinion of your Correspondent : as to priority 
of use It is uncertain which nation has it. But two of the phrases 
which he notices, are not peculiar to the English and Italian. 
" Fttgir via** is exactly the ** wegfliegetC* or " weg laujhi* of the 
Germans. 

The sense oi^^ stare** in ^^ sta in quatlrojiorini'* is the ^^steterit** 
in the following : *' Neque hoc periculum ignoro, expertus non 
'' levi documento quanti steierit mihi qu6d semel imperata non 

"feci.** QUINTILIAN. 

What effect the predilection of our early poets, or the temporary 
possession of the countries in question by our soldiers, may have 
had on the language, is perhaps difficult to ascertain. In the in«- 
stances however of the words just noted, your Correspondent, I 
think^ will at least suspend his opinion. 

J.W. 

Liverpool, 20lh Aug. 1814. 

The list of Italian Phrases similar to our own might be consi- 
derably enlarged. Thus, 

Dar via - - to give way. 

Far via - - - to make way. 

Dar ordine - to give order, &c. &c. 
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No. II. 



4. XHE Memoirs of Algernon Sydney lately puhlishedy^ve wound 
up and close well with toe following paragraph. 

*' And if, in the revolving annals of her history, that day shall 
ever arise, when the despotic prince and the profligate ipinister 
shall again prompt the patriot of noble birth to do or die for hii 
country ; then may the image of Algernon Sydney rise up to his 
admiring eye : and against Uie darkness of fate, whether its smile 
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** or its frown awaits his ^ well-considered enterprise/ let him 
'^ fortify his spirit by an example of magnanimity so choice and so 
" complete." 

The sentiments of this passage are wonderfully ilhistrated by 
the dying scene of Thrasea Paetus. (Tacitus Annal. xvi, 35.) 

^' Accepto dehinc senatus consulto^ Helvidium et Demetrium 
'' in cubiculum inducit ; porrectisque utriusque brachii venis^ 
'^ postquam cruorem effudit^ humum super spargens, propius 
'* vocato qu'dBStore, libemus, inquit, JO VI LIBERATOR!. 
" Specta, juvenis, et omen quidem Dii prohibeant: cetei'um in ea 
*' tempora natus es, quibus Jirmare animum expedial constantibus 
" exemplis^ 

5. When Demosthenes contrasts his own birth, fortune, and 
education, with those of his rival ^schines, in the oration de 
Corona, s. 78. he thus commences the detail of his honorable 
career. 

*£jxo» jttgv roivvv inrrip^ey, Ala^iwi, 'Trail) fi.h Svti, ^oiToiv elg rot ^rgocr- 
{]K0VTOt hlcKTXctXilaj xa» ?^ g«y 0(r a, %g?j tov jxijSev al<r^gov 
^roi^trovra ST IvSeiav If eXflo'vri Se Ix 7ra/§a?v, uKoXovdot rooroig 
wgarreiVf xopijyeTv, rgivj^ug^slv, eic^gggiv, jx))§ejxiaj ^iXorijx/aj jx^ts 
l^/ac, jx^Ts §)jjxo(r/aj aTroXsineaSui^ aAAa xoti t^ ttoXsi xal Toig ^iXoig 
^p)i(rijxov elvai. 

If the free citizen of Athens could thus reflect on the proud 
possession of that competence which he inherited ; well might 
the nobleman of England look forward with bitterness to the 
degradation which threatened him. 

In a letter from Rome to his father the Earl of Leicester, May 
2d, l66l, how touchingly does our exiled patriot speak of his 
distresses and wrongs ! The pathos of the writing is heightened by 
its dignity. A short extract nmst suffice. 

" By all these means together, I find myself destitute of all help 
*' at home, and exposed to all those troubles, inconveniences, and 

mischiefs, unto which they are exposed, who have nothing to 

subsist upon, in a place far from home, where no assistance can 

possibly be expected, and where I am known to be of a quality ^ 
** which makes all low and mean ways of' living shameftd and 
" detestable'' 

6. Milton in his Apology for Smectymnuus makes it one of his 
objections to academical education as it was then conducted, that 
men designed for Orders in the Church were permitted to act 
Plays, " writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all the antic 
'* and dishonest gestures of trinculoes, buffoons and bawds, prosti- 
tuting the shame of that ministry, which either they had or were 
nigh having, to the eyes of courtiers and court-ladies, with their 
grooms and mademoiselles." 
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" There/' says Milton, '' while they acted and overacted, among 
" other young scholars^ I was a spectator : they thought themselves 
'^ gallant men, and I thought them fools : they made sport, and I 
'^ laughed : they mispronounced, and I misliked : and to make up 
" the Atticism, they were out and I hissed,^ 

1 know not whether Milton's allusion has been remarked before : 
but it is very clear, where the Atticism was got ; if you will but read 
the following words of Demosthenes to ^schines, in the bitter 
contrast of their respective fortunes. [De Corona^ s. 60.] 

'£§/$a(rxej yquiKiKaroL^ hyco 8* k^olroov IreXsif, lyci 8* iTgXoujxijv eyo^ 
p€tJ65, eyco 8' e^opviyovr eypafjLiiJLTeveg, lyw 8' iKKXr^TlaXfiV eTgiTOtyoovtO''' 
T6if , eyco §' eisigow s^stt ittts g, i yd S' IcrugiTTOv. 

7. In reply to the charge of his rivals that he had been the 
author of all the troubles and difficulties into which Athens had 
fallen^ Demosthenes tells him, that to maintain the liberties of 
Greece against tyrants was no peculiar policy or principle of his : 
it had been the standing rule of his country for ages. (De Cp- 
TO?iay s. 900 

'EjTTsi ?jtAOiy' 61 toOto ^oielvj woip* vfuloVf TOTOiVToi, Si' IjUrg Vjcta^ ^vavTi^ 
wcSoit T^ xara toov *£AX^va)v agX]? 'JfqotTTOif.kvrij jxs/^cov av SoJg/ij ^oapidi 
cvfMru<rcov oov toTj otXXoig SeScoxare. *A\}< o3t otv eyco tuvtol fri(rai[ji,t, 
aoixoii]v yoLg av vfj^ag) out atv ujtAeif eu o»6 oti (rvyyunqy^troLns* oOroj t 
ri iixoiiu eTToUi, ovx, av enxot rrig vpos Ijxs e^^gas, rot, pi^eyiTTU roDv 
vpLSTegoov xaXcov e^Xotnrs xat 8iEj3aXXsv. 

In that splendid pamphlet in which Burke repels the attacks 
made upon him and upon his pension^ by the Duke of Bedford> 
he writes energetically thus, in the year 1796. 

*' But above all, what would he [Lord Keppel] have said, if hd 
*' had heard it made a matter of accusation against me, by his 
^* nephew the Duke of Bedford, that I was the author of the war ? 
*^ Had I 'a mind to keep that high distinction to myself, as from 
'^ pride I might, but from justice i dare not, he would have snatch- 
'^ ed his share cf it from my hand, and held it with the grasp of a 
" dying convulsion to his end." 

^^ It would be a most arrogant presumption in me to assume to 
'* myself the glory of what belongs to his Majesty, and to his 
" Ministers, and to the far greater majority of his faithful peo- 
'' pie," &c. &c. 

It is impossible for the intelligent reader to miss a wonderful 
correspondence in these sentiments of Demosthenes and of Burke. 
But that correspondence seems to have been the result of similar 
circumstances, influencing the one orator and the other alike. If 
the matter was so supplied, the manner yet more forbids the idea 
of imitation : and the passages above produced would of them- 
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telves in no slight degree illnstrate the different style of two men, 
matchless in eloquence both^ but in politics most widely divided 
from each other. The comparison of the m'en^ and of the times 
in which they livedo might afford much matter for curious specula- 
tion. And yet after all^ Cicero is more properly the counterpart 
of Burke, than Demostibeues. 

J. r. 

SOthJugust, 1814. 



THE INCEPTIVE POWER OF S. 



If a more critical acquaintance with the Latin language has enabled us 
to detect occasional inaccuracies in earlier writers, it has also tended to 
excite a spirit of fastidiousness, and ultimately to increase the difficul- 
ties, which it ought to have reiboved. 

In prose thie prevalence of this spirit is less injurious, because Latin 
189 with few exceptions, become the medium merely of philological 
and scientific communication, and the beauty of the style and round- 
ness of the period are consequently of little or inferior importance. 
The sentence also admits of such variety in its structure, that in all 
which relates to the usage and position of particular words, the ob- 
servance may easily accompany the knowledge of the rule. 

In poetry, however, where the structure is nearly as important as 
the sense, and the accuracy of a^ copy occasionally as necessary as 
the spiritof an original, we may be allowed to pause before we recog- 
nize a law, which not only imposes an additional restriction, but con- 
demns as vicious the practice of all our countrymen, who have most 
successfully composed in Latin metre. 

Terentianus Maurus is usually cited as the decided advocate of this 
initial power, but on referring to the treatise itself, and not merely 
to the lines quoted by Dawes and others, we shall find that his opinion 
luis been unfairly represented. 

Quae sibi tres tantiim potent subjunger^ mutas, 
(Si quando scutum, spumas, vel stamina dico) 
Hsec sola efficiet undo ut remanente trochaeo 
Spondeum geminae possint firmare sonorae : 
Exemplis an prava sequar vel recta probabo. 
Quisque scire cupit, vel quisque scribere curat, 
Ante stare decet quum dico, et separo verbum ; 
Ante Stesichorum vatem natura creavit. 
Ultima vocalis remanens finisque trochaei, 
Excipitur geminis quels proximus exoritur pes^ 
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Quae quanquam capite alterius verbi teneantor^ 

Sufficiaut retro vires et tempus oportet : 

CoDsona quod debet geminata referre priori. 

Nam ci^r spondeo credas non reddere teinpus. 

Quae tali positu (quom dactylus incidit) obstant ? 

Incipe si dicas, et scire aut scribere jungas, 79^ 

Creticus efficitur, quis viribus ergo nocebit 

Subdita praeteritae, cur isdem viribus aequ^ 

Tempora non praestet, quum sit subjecta priori 1 

Quin minim inagis invenias, tit tempore duplo, 

Semisonans isthaec, pariterque et muta cohaerens, 

Correptam retro nequeunt augere trochaei. 

Nam nisi vocaiis producta sequatur utrasque 

Tertia^ quas dixi, nullum poterunt dare tempus. 

Scire etenim quom dico, et stare spumeus amnis, 

Tertia vocaiis producta adjungitur illis, 

Atque inde accipiunt vires prosuntque priori. 

Si fuerit correpta, nihil praestare valebunt, 

Quom scapulam, spatium^ stimulum, subjungo trochaso* 

The subject is continued for the next 40 lines, but they contain 
nothing to invalidate what is here admitted, namely, that these 
consonants, when followed by a short vowel, have no effect on the 
preceding word. 

If then the authority of Terentianus is held to be conclusive, an 
important and extensive exception is thus established ; and even when 
he tells us that the dactyle becomes a cretic, it is not certain that he 
interdicts it from the hexbameter, as he says in another place, 

Creticus in nostris si laevia carmina pangas, 

Rar5 invenitur : qualis hie Maronis est : 
Insulae lonio in magno, quas dira Celaeno. 
Creticus offendit pes primus et asperat aures 

Dabo et latentem, sed notandum creticum : 
Solus hie inflexit sensus, nam primus et isthic 

Pes longiorem tertiam dat syllabam. &c. 

79. De Metris Liber. 

The words ' rar& invenitur,' &c. prove the existence, though not 
the propriety, of the usage, and whether Terentianus is right or wrong 
in his remark on insulae and solus hie, the inference is still the same ; 
and incipe, when followed by scire or scribere, may claim as a cretic 
the place which it is denied as a dactyle ; unless, indeed, Terentianus 
is not the proper interpreter of his own words, and his calling incipe a 
cretic, coupled with 'his remark on scutum, spuroas, and stamina,, is 
decisive of its exclusion, notwithstanding his subsequent observations. 

With the research or accuracy of this critic I have no concern, but 
if his opinion on this topic be thought unsatisfactory or inconsistent; 
on examination we shall find that it is as explicit and conclusive as 
that of other grammarians. 
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The use of insulae may be accounted for in different ways^ but it is 
the thing, and not the name, that we contend for. 

Diomedes (as will be seen on referring to Mr. Gaisford's valuable 
edition of HepJuestion^ pp. 207-8.) reckons the position of a final 
short vowel before two initial consonants, of which S is one, as the 
fourth among the seven species of common syllables ; and in another 
place, gives the following verse as an example of the ' partipedes :' ^ 

Miscent fido flumina Candida sanguine sparso. 

(De pedibus Metricis, 498. Puts.) 

I am not ignorant that it is very easy to transpose sparso and fido, or 
miscent, but the verse stands in Putschius as I have quoted it ; and 
Diomedes, as has just been mentioned, allows the position. Of the 
fairness with which alterations are sometimes effected, we may judge 
from Dawes' remarks on the 

Addita styli sublevaret siccioris taedium 

of Terentianus, which he changes to 

Addita styli levaret, &c. 

in pretended compliance with the rule of his author, but in actual 
contradiction of his very words. 

Priscian says, {557. Putsch.) S in metro apud vetustissimos vim 
suam frequenter amittit. Virgil in xi. £neid. Panite spes siM 
quisque, 

Zinzerlingius,' however, accounts Diomedes, Priscian, and Teren« 
tianus, the chief advocates of this inceptive power, and it is probable, 
therefore, that I have overlooked the proper passages, for what I have 
quoted does not countenance his assertion. 

Maximus Victorinus, (1963. Putsch.) observes upon 

Namfuerantjuvenessuhitoexinfantibusparvit 
VitA illd dignus locoqtie, 
and Turn lateralis dolor certissimus nuncius mortis, 

** Sic habetur quasi subtractis S litteris : quia licentidis antiqui et ipsa 
quasi pro liquente utebantur, inerudit^ adhuc novitate, quod poste- 
riores poetae non ferunt. Non quod ista definitio recta non esset, sed 
quod vel*sus suos liquididis discurrere nuUis salebris voluerunt,'' &c< 

Marius Victorinus, (25 1 7- Putsch.) after saying that the first foot in 
Insulse lonio in magno is not positively a cretic, proceeds thus : 

** Nee te idem pes in iilo versu decipiat, velut hujus similis, qui 
est talis, 

Ponite spes sibi quisque : 

Nee enim hie, ut in superiore, primus pes Creticus erit propter duas 
consonantes, sed pes est Dactylus, primo quod pars orationis com- 
pl^tur cum pede, id est Ponite, dehinc quod spe sequentis pedis 
inferre superiori non possunt, quando alium inchoant sensum. Nee 
nnquam consonantes duae longam syllabam faciunt, nisi in e^dem parte 
▼erbi constitutae : quod et in ceteris observabimus.'' 

Dawes (Mis. Crit.) was at first satisfied with this reasoning, but 
afterwards discovered its fallacy ; for in 

I Gaisford's HephattUm, p. 209* 
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Ferte citi feminiy date tela, scandite muros, 

the foot is completed with tela as with ponitey and scandite begins 
another sentence, but the last syllable of tela is nevertheless long : 
and besides, Vlctorinus is at variance with Terentianus. 

(Heyne says, Veteres Grammatici Servius, Douatus, Priscianus^ 
Martianas Capella distinxere. Ponite, spes sibiquisque; ut*sit» de- 
ponite. Sed melior, &c.) 

It seems not unwarrantable to conclude from hence, that the peca« 
liar privilege of S cannot be established by the testimony of the Latin 
in:ammsfrians. What (evidence may be found in the Greek, I know not^ 
but none has been produced from Hephaestion, and if my memory 
does not fail me, he contains nothing to prove that <nt. or, or tnr. had 
more force than o-jx. itr. or similar combinations. 
, But the principal argument is yet to be examined, and rests not on 
the canons of the grammarians, but the practice of the poets. It is 
urged, that as there are numerous violations of this rule in modern^ 
and very few in ancient poets, the latter must purposely and diligently 
have avoided a position, into which ignorance or inattention has so 
frequently betrayed the former. 

To answer this assertion we must ascertain what the practice of the 
classics really was, and endeavour to determine the boundary between 
the laws and the license of their metre. * 

Lucretius, according to Zinzerlingius, furnishes two instances (one 
of which however is disputed) in favor of this rule, and seven against 
it. 
- Catnllns, with the exception of 

Testis erit magnis virtutibus unda Scamandri, 
has always observed it. 

In Virgil we find 

Ferte citi flammam, date tela, scandite muios. 
Brontesque Steropesque. 
Ponite spes sibi quisque. 
• In Tibullus, Pro segete spicas^ 

In Propertius we find one which supports, and six which contravene 
the rule. 



« Some stress has been laid upon Virgil's never using the word Scekstus ; 
ify however, as I strongly suspect, the word does not occur in Lucretius, we 
need not be surprised at not finding it in Virgil. The same poet is also 
alledged to have shortened the middle syllable of steterunt from a similar 
reason. The truth is, that in steterunt, as in all other verbs, this syllable 
was common. Valerius Probus, indeed, says (p. 1434.) " Sunt diqua 
syllabae apud Virgilium quae necessitate metrica, cum vitio fiaf^^itrfAot}, 
qui apud poetas fjura'nxturfAos appellator, contra rationem corripiuntur. Sunt 
aliquas, quae ciim breves sint, necessarid producuntur. Corripiuntur in his : 

Matri longa decern tulerunt fastidia Menset* 
Item, illita arma, et ipsiut ante oculos. Mediam syllabam pronominum, cdim 
sit longa, corripuit. Item, 

Vbstupui steteruntque come et vox faucibus hasit : 
te' syllabam longam in verbo corripuit.'' But I can produce ample proof in 
support of my assertion. 
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ficiency, and Horace bimself, so far from thinking the harmony of 
little consequence, calls Lucilius a clumsy versifier, and censures the 
dd Romans for then: foolish admiration of the humor and numbers 
of Plautus. 

The ingenium, ^he mens divinior, and os magna sonaturura, are 
expressly disclaimed by him, and if his metre is also incorrect, we 
must indeed admit that he has no title to the name and honors of a 
poet* (Vide Fitzosbome's Letters, 37 let.) 

. Fallible, however, as his judgment may have been, his open ridi* 
cule of Lucilius, and avowed attempt to treat the same in better 
verse, would have hindered him from recommending the labor of 
Revision in a line which actually violated the rules of metre. (Saepe 
stylum vertas 1 S. 10. 72.) In his odes he has certainly abstained 
from this position, but in all his poetry no instance can be found of 
his lengthening of the vowel, and his practice therefore is wholly in 
opposition to those who maintain that a short vowel may be used as 
long before these consonants. 

The examination of the different passages in Ovid must be waved 
for the reason which I lately mentioned, and of which indeed I should 
have been more mindful. ' 

The frank assertion of Wakefield (" Owners of MSS. have perpetu- 
ally corrected them, as we see at this day, according to their own 
fimcy." Corresp. 29th Lett.) might perhaps authorize us to suspect 
Bome of the various readings; but at all events, Ovid, who not unfre- 
quently substitutes short for long final syllables, has uniformly, and 
"we may therefore say carefully, observed a contrary practice before 
these consonants ; and Heinsius and Burman, the most learned and 
critical of his editors, are satisfied that he did not acknowledge their 
inceptive power. 

The six passages in Propertius are allowed to bear an undisputed 
testimony ; while on the other hand, in most of the opposite instances, 
(and they are not many) it is difficult, if not impossible, to prove that 
the length of the final vowel is to be attributed to these consonants, 
and not to the caesura or other causes. 

To conclude, had Virgil lived to finish his great work, his excellent 
genius and skilful assiduity would undoubtedly have made the iEneid 
the sole standard not only of poetical language but of elegant and 
correct versification. ^ 

Whether the changes in the language of the Latins ; the unfinished 
state of their noblest poem ; the partial adoption of Grecian license ; or 
the nature of poetry itself be the cause, considerable doubt and confu- 
ision prevail in many points of their metrical system. If this uncertainty 
inay be removed by a careful perusal of the old grammarians, I have 



■• « I must be allowed to mention that Tyrwhitt (Mis. Crit. Burp. 287.) 
thought the one in addidit et fontes immensaque stagna lacusque was ne- 
pessary " Ad soni numerique integritatem :" He also quotes " Ante meos 
oculos tua staty tua semper imago est'' as a parallel mstance, and must 
therefore have been satisfied with the reading. 
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only to lament and confess my failure : but if it should appear that 
our usage is founded less on positive precept than on tacit compact^ 
if much not only of questionable purity but of high authority *' has 
been relinquished, and nothing of undoubted viciousness retained, 
why are we called upon for further sacrifices, and to adopt a system of 
general exclusion, rather than of partial admission ? The custom of 
the ancients is far from authorizing tliis extreme strictness, for none of 
them refrained from all licence, though they differed in particulars. 

Martial, for instance, has never violated the rule in question, and 
very seldom, if ever, begins the faendecasyllabic verse with an iambic 
or trochee.^ He does not scruple, however, to shorten the final o of 
verbs, which, as Marius Victorinus says, apud omnes veteres semper» 
et apud Virgilium plerumque pro long^ syllabi est. I have mentioned 
this, because the same argument which is used in support of this 
inceptive power applies with greater force to the final o. ^ 

This, therefore, will probably be the next point which must be 



' The hypercatalectic verse, the monosyllabic termination, the hiatus, 
and what is called the cssura, must be ranked among the latter. 

^ '^ Ohe priorem habet communem, ut indicat Phalsecius ille Martialis lib, 
« 4. Epig. 91. 

Ohe^ jam satis est, ohe libelley 

^ Neque enim i^orabile cuiquam esse arbitror, Martialis aevo iambum ac 
^' trocnaeum a prmid Phalaecii sede exulasse. Docent id epigrammata ejus 
" aevi : turn autem, cfuod Plinius in prsfatione Historis Naturalis, ut durum, 
« ci^pet bunc Catulli versum : 

Msas esse aUquid putare nugas,*^ 

In Horace we find — trecentos inseris : ohe. 1, Sat v. 23. 

In Persius, 

Auriculis, quibus et dicas cute perditus ohe. 

5 If we observe how frequently Statius and others have shortened it, we 
<:;annot but allow that his predecessors must have avoided a similar conduct 
with great carefulness. 

In Catullus however we find. 

Nam unguentum dabo, quod meae puellse. Carmen 13. v. 11. 
Die nobis. Volo te ac tuos amores. Car. 6. 16. ' 

Nam quasdam volo cogitationes. Car. 85. 5. 
Torquatus, volo, parvolus. Car. 5 1. 216. 
And in other poets, 

Cilm veto te fieri, vappam jubeo ac nebulonem. kor. 1. Sat. 104. 
Nunc volosubducto gravior procedere vultu. Propertius 2. 10. 9. 

Protinus ut moriar, non ero, terra, tuus. Ovid, Trist. 1. iv. el. 10. 

Ingenio formae damna rependo meae. Sapp. Pha. 32. 

Desino, ne dominaE luctus renovcntur acerbi. Tibullus, 2. b. 41. 

Nescio and scio are allowed to be short. At puto, firequently forms a 
dactyl in Ovid. 

At puto, prsposita est fuscae mihi Candida pellex. 
At puto, funeribus dotabere, regia virgo, &c. &c. 

No. XIX. a J/. Vol. X, I 
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yielded ; the Genitifes in ii, of substantives, will ibllow of coune^ 
notwitbstandm^ the authority of Ovid ; the usage of the eoelitjcs will 
be regulated by the nicest notions of harmony ; and after we have 
done all we can to increase tlie difficulties of school-boys, and to 
hinder men from cultivating as an amusement what th«y learned as a 
tasky we shall with laudable consistency deplore the needless attention 
which is paid to versification in our public schools. 

Much time and genius have been employed on Greek metre : let us 
ask ourselves whether the result be satisfactory, or the fruits proper* 
tioned to the labor. If there should be any cause to regret that such 
time and genius have been so employed, while we, who call ourselves 
a learned and a wealthy nation, are dependent upon foreigners for the 
very materials of our studies ; let us not augment the evil by insist- 
ing on the scrupulous observance of every dubious point, and by 
mousing for faults in the practice of our forefathers. If the poetry of 
Buchanan, or May, or Bourne, possesses any merit ; if the names of 
Milton and Cowley ' are entitled to any reverence ; let us not lightly 
condemn what they so frequently practised ; or if the most fastidious 
are not necessarily the best judges, let us beware of cherishing a 
species of criticism, which betrays but too plainly the spirit of pu- 
ritanism, while it still maintains the tone of orthodoxy. 



NOTICE 

SUR LA VIE ET LES ECRITS 

DE M. LARCHER, 

Membre de Flnstitut et de la Legion-d^ Honneur : honoraire de 
FAcademie des Sciences de Dijon, et Professeur de Littena- 
lure grecque dam la Faculie des Lettres de VAcadimie de 
Paris, 

J3JL. Pierre-Henri Larcher^ naquit iL Dijon le 112 octobre 
1726, d'une tr^s-ancienne famille de robe, alli^ aux premiers noms du 

' I have not mentioned Cowper, as it may be thought that he implicitly 
followed the practice of his former instructor and constant favorite, Vin- 
cent Bourne. I could add a long list of learned foreigners, but it might be 
said, ^' In re non dubia utituc testibus non necessariis." 

^ La preface de la seconde edition de la traduction d*Hirodote, par M. 

Larcher, porte pour signature : Petrus Henricus Larcher, Divionaus, anrf 

mtutis sefitttagesimo sexto. Cette signature latine, un veu bizarre peut-etre 

^ k la fin d*une preface fran^aise, prouve que Tauteur au Tableau des £crv- 

\ vainsfrangais a eu tort de donner k M. Larcher le prenom de Philippe, et 

^..qu'il.a.CQO'ige cette faute par une autre^ lorsquCy d^ns les Tablatcs biogra- 

phiqu$s, il Ta nommc Picrrn^Andri. 
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-^^rtemeiit de Boargogne/ ** et ce qii'il y a de plus fiatteUr dans la 
g6Q^logie d'un litt^teur, k la maison de Bossuet."* Son p^re 6toit 
<H>nseili^r ail bureau dies finances.' II le perdit de fort bonne hearet 
iet resta sous la tu telle de sa m^re,^ femme excess! vement s4?^re» et qui 
le destinoit a la magistrature ; mais il se sentoit une autre vocation, 
Aprils avoir fini, chez les J6suites de Pont-4-Mousson, ses humanity 
qu'il avoit commenc^es k Dijon, le jeune Larcher, entrain^ vers la 
litt^rature par une passiou d'autant plus irr^istible qu'on la vouloit 
c6ntrar.ier, s'6chappa» en quelqae sorte, de la maison matemelle, et 
Vint s'etablir k Paris dans le college de Laon, o^ il put se livrer» sans 
r^rve et sans obstacle, k t'etude des lettres et des sciences. II pou* 
voit alots avoir dix-huit ans. Sa m^re ne lui fit d'abord que 500 liv, 
de pension ; et, pourtant, avec cette l^g^re somme, il trouvoit le 
moyen d'acheter des livres. Deux ou trois ans apr^s, sa pension fut 
port^ ^ 700 liv. ** Oh ! pour lors,'' disoit-il en riant ^ M. de La 
Rocliette, '' je me troavai k mon aise, et je pus bauquiner commodi* 

. ment."- 
. Ce fut apparemment vers cette 6poqne que, suivant, au college 
Royal, les lemons de grec de Capperonnier, ii t^moigna tr^s-vivement 
sob indignation, en le voyant se senrir, tons les jours, au risque de^le 
g^ter, d'un superbe exemplaire du Tbucydide de Duker en grand pa« 
pier.^ On Voit que, d^s sa premiere jeunesse, M. Larcher avoit le 
goiit des beaux livres. Ce goiit, augment^ avec Vige et les moyeos de 



* La famille de M . Larcher, est originaire d'Araay-le-Duc. Elle a donn^, 
sous Louis XIV. un abbe de Ctteaux. M. i' Archer, conbciller au parlement 
de Paris, aiiquel Chavigny d6dia, en 1570, son Hymne dc I'Attrde, apparte- 
noit peut-ctre k cette maison. Voyez Goujet^ Blblioth.frang, torn. 14. pa^ 
42. 467. 

* M. Tabbede B. dans le Journal des Debats, 21 f^v. 1803. — Annie lUti- 
r<^ire, 1769, torn. 3, pag. 147. 

3 Selon ce que M. Ranfer de Monceau, neveu de M. Larcher^ m'a fait 
Thonneur de nr^crire. Dans une note de M. Leschevin, qui m'a et§ com- 
muniqu^e par M. Chardon de La Kochette, il est appel6 trSsorier d9 
France, 

^ Kile ^to'it une demoiselle Gauthier, selon la note de M. Leschevin. 

' C*est Jean Capperonnier qui obtint, en 1743, la chalrede grecde Claude 

Capperonnier son oncle. II etoit grand amateur des belles editions hol- 

lanooises. Je rapporterai, k ce sujet, un passage curieux de la Vie de Ruhn' 

• keniuSf par M. -Wyttenbach (p. 64):- Regia bibHotkeat^^scriptif-rodicibui 

pnrfecttis erat Capperonnerius, qui in plerisque eorum excerpendis aut descri* 

' bendis utilem jam operant navaverat HemsterhmiOf DorvilliOf Albert iOf tost 

. Ruhakenio, aliis item. Is oblatam gratia loco pecuniam soUbatf ut illiberatem 

mercedem, spernere ac recusare, operaque sua pretium astimare certo boncfum 

librorum numero, in primis exemplorum ex opdmis recent issimisque veterum auC" 

■ toruni editionibuSf veluti Livii Drakenborchiani, Virgilii Ovidi»que et aUorum 

m Burmanno edUorum, Aristaphanis et Sitida Kusteriauif Josephi Haverkmm' 

piani, Diodori SicuU Wessdingiani, et nullorum non scriptorum grecorum ae 

latinorum : visus putare hos libros doctis Batavis sponte et gratis venire, ne^ 

' gravi are e bibliopoUis emenda esse, Erat vero illud librorum sifve pretium siv€ 

dtmumj ut accipientl honmtkuquam pm-atd pecunta^itsi dmati nm€itimsmMli9 

et graviust 



/ 
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le satisfaire, devint une veritable passion ; et Ton me permettra de 
dire qiie M. Larcher, qui, dans les derniers mois de sa vie, ne vouioit 
point acheter ies JLexigues r^cemment publics de Pliotius et de Zona«' 
ras, sous pr^tcxte qn'il ^toit beaiicoup trop vieux pour eu faire usage. 
Be balan^oit cependant pas a donuer une somnie euorme pour un livre 
qui «embioit devoir lui 4tre encore plus inutile, i'edition princeps de 
Fline le Naturaliste. 

II est probable que, pendant les premieres annees de son s6jour a 
Paris, M. Larcber avoit d^j^ rassemble une assez nombreuse bib- 
liotbeque ; car, vers cette 6poque, ayant, k I'insu de sa famille, fomi6 
le projet de visiter FAngletcrre, pour y faire connoissance avec le9 
gens de iettres de ce pays, et se perfectiouner dans la langue Anglaise 
qu'il aimoit passion n6ment, il vendit se» livres pour founiir aux frais de 
ee voyage.' Le Pere Patouillet, j^suite auquel les sarcasmes de Vol- 
taire ont donn^ une sorte de c^l^brit6, favorisa le dessein de M. Lar- 
fsher, ct consentit k recevoir et k faire parvenir k leur destination les 
Iettres que le jeune voyageur ^crivoit de Londres k sa mere et k ses 
]NureQs, mais qu'il datoit de Parb, leur faisant croire par-1^ qu'il n'avoit; 
]Yas cesse d'habiter le college de Laon. 

II ne pareit pas que M. Larcber ait rien public avant sa traduction 
deV£lectre d'£ur]pide> laquelle parut en 1750;^ car le Calendrier 
perpStuelde 1747> qui lui a ^t^ attribu^,' n'est point de lui. Jele 
peux assurer sur le t^moignage de M. Larcber lui-nilme.^ Je vois 
d'ailleurs que ce Calendrier ne se trouve pas dans la liste que M. 
Larcber avoit faite de ses ouvrages ; liste qu'il avoit donn^e k M. de 
JLa Rochette, et que ce savant a eu la complaisance de me communi- 
quer. 

M. Larcber ne mit point son nom k cette traduction d'£uripide, et il 
«st k rcmarquer que la plupart de ses productions ont 6t6 donn^es sous 
le voile de Tanonyme. Le M6moire sur Venus, le Xenophon, VHtro- 
dote, sont, k pen pres, avec les Dissertations acadtmiques, les seuls de 
pes ouvrages oil il ait voulu se nommer. 

UElectre eut peu de succ^s, et n'a jamais iik r^imprira^e. On la 
^oaye, il est vrai^ dans le Tht&tre bourgeois; mais ce n'cst pourtant 
pas une reimpression. Le libraire Duchesne eut, en 1755, Tidec de 
ri6unir en un volume le Marchand de Londres, de Clement ; le Momus 
philosophe, de BouUengcr de Rivery ;' cette Ehctre, de M. Larcber, 
et VAbailard, de Guys,^ dont apparemment il poss^oit un grand 



' Lettre de M. de Monceau. • 

* La date de 1770^ dans les Siecles Uttcraires (torn. 4. pag. 105)> n'est 
qu^une faute d'impres»ion. 

3 Dans le lableau de$ Ecrivains Jran^ais, et dans les Tabkttes hiogrit- 
fhiques. 

' 4 Jaumalde V Empire, 13 mars 1810. 

- * L'auteur du Dictionn, des Anonymes (10830) a omis Momw philosophe, 
Dans la Biographic universelle, on dit^ ii Particle de Boullenger de Rivery, 
>ffiie son Momus philosophe a ^t€ r^imprim^ dans le Thiitre bourgeois, Jc 
ibfvis le mot riiwtprimi inexact ; c'est insiri qu'il falloit dire. 

* Cttte pi^C; attribuee a Guys (Voyeii M, ^arbier. Anonym^ 1093O.)9 est 
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norabre d'exemplaires pour lesquels ii ne savoit comment trouver des 
acheteurs. U fit coudre ensemble ces quatre pieces, sans prendre 
m^me le soin d'en changer les dates, et donna ^ cette collection le titre 
p[6n^ral de Tht&tre bourgeois^ ou Reciml des meilleures pieces de rft/"- 
ferens auteurs, qui ont 6t6 representees sur des tMitres bourgeois. 
Assortment, jamais titre ne fut plus ridiculenient imaging, et Ton ne 
comprend guere comment il pouvoit convenir k VElectre, qui n'a?oit 
jamais €t^ representee sur aucun th6^tre. 

Ce m^me Boullenger de Rivery passe pour avoir 6t6 le principal t^ 
dacteur d'un livre qui parut, en 1751, sous le titre de Lettres d'une 
Sociite, et reparut, eu 1752, avec le nouveau titre de Melange litU- 
raire.* C'6toit un ouvrage de critique, une esp^ce de journal litt^ 
raire, dout Tidee ^toit peut-^tre prise des Lettres de la Comtesse par 
Fr^ron, des Lef<re« 'de Clement de Geneve, ou d'autres feuilles pt- 
riodiques qui avoient ete publiees sous la forme ^pistolaire. Les bib- 
liographes oat nomme Landon et M. Larclier comme les collabora* 
teurs de Boullenger. 11 est permis de douter un peu de la coop^ra* 
tion de Landon.^ Quant k M. Larcher, il a founii k ce rccueil la tra- 
duction du discours de Pope sur la po^sie pastorale. Yoici dans 
quels termes T^diteitr annouce ce morceau (p. ] ^3) : ^Nous croyons 
Tous obliger en vous envoy ant le discours de M. Pope sur la pastorale, 
traduit par M. Larcher, k qui Ton est redevable de la premiere et de 
la seule traduction que nous ayons de VElectre d'Euripide, et qui salt 
aussi bien Tanglais que le grec/' 

Le noffi de M. Larclier ne reparoit dans aucun autre endroit de ces 
Lettres ; eepeudant, s'il est vrai qu'il y ait travaill6 comme associ6 de 
r6diteur, je crois qu'on peut lui attribuer un article oil Ton relive le 
plagiat d'un ^crivain qui s'etoit appropri^, sans en rien dire, une disser- 
tation d'Addison. Je le presume, parce que M. Larcher ^toit alors 
tout rempli de sa litt^rature anglaise. L'annonce du vingt septi^me 
Recueil des Lettres Sdifiantes est peut-^tre encore de la main de M. 
Larcher, parce que Tediteur de ce Recueil ^toit le P. Patouillet, et que 
M* Larcher avoit de grandes liaisons avec ce j^suite. Je serois aussi 



on ne peut plus bizarre. Abailard est apportt dans unfauteuil aprfes rope* 
ration, et Pauteur etablit entre lui et Heloi'se une conversation fort ridicule. 
I^ situation est d'une absurdite qui passe Pimagination. C'est le premier 
ouvrage de Guys. 

' Vdy, M. Barbier, Diet, des Anonym.^ 10043> 10129, et M. Beuchot, dans 
Particle JBaM//e'«g€rde la Biographic universelle, Mais on pent douter que 
Boullenger ait eu part k ces Lettres ; car son Momuspkilosopke y est lovt 
iiialtrait§. Voyez pag. 105-1 13. 

- Mes doutes viennent de la mani^re dont Landon est traite dans ce Jour- 
nal. II est auteur d*une petite brochure iptitul^e : R^flexiom d'une Comi- 
diennefrangaise^ et le Journaliste en rend compte dans les termes suivaiits 
(pag. il4) : " Cet ouvrage est celui d*un jeune homme qui n'a point encore 
acquis de connoissances, et qui prend pour des decouveries les verites les 
plus communes, qu'il oxprime d*une mani^re encore plus triviale. II y a 
quelques traits saillans ; on les a empruntes des La Bru^'^re et des La Ro- 



chefoucault. Loin de nous plaindre de ces plagiats, nous 
rinter^t des lecteurs, que le restc fClt puise dans les m^mes { 



voudrions, pour 



sowces." 
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fort teiitc de lui donner Tarticle sur le Moreri de Tabb* Goujet, k 
cause de r^rudition Htteraire qu'on y reniarque. Au reste, je ne fais 
moi-m^me aucnn compte de ccs conjectures, et je' suis fort port^ k 
croire que M. Larcher ne se char^ea, pour les Lettres d*une SocictS, 
d'aucun travail suivi : car dans la liste de M. de La Rochette, • il n'cst 
pas du tout question de ce recueil. 

La part que M. Larcher prit k la CoUectioti academique est plus con- 
nue. Dans le tome second il a traduit, en soci6te avec Roux-, BufFon, 
et Daubentpn, les Transactions philosophiques de la Soci6t6 royale de 
Londres. Les articles qui lui appartiennent sont d^sigu^s par la lettre 
A, mais, en m^me tenip8> confoudus'^avec ceux de Rpux, qui avoit pris 
la menie lettre.* Ce volume est de ]7.55. 

La m^me ann6e vit paroitre la traduction du Martinus Scriblerus 
de Pope,^ plais^nterie un pen longue contre les ^rudits, et qu'il conve* 
noit peut-^tre k M. Larcher de Liisser traduire k uh autre. II y a 
joint un DUcours de Svfift, " o^ Ton prouve que Tabolition du chris- 
tianisme en Angleterre pourroit, dans les conjonctures presentes, causer 
quelques incony^nients, et ne point produire les bons effcts qu*on en 
attend/' C'est un chefrd'oeuvre de bonne plaisanterie. 

C'est encore en 17^^ que M. Larcher, qui, dans son voyage d'Aa- 
gleterre, avpit beaucoup connu le chevalier Pringle, publia la traduc- 
tion qu'il avoit faite des Ohservations de ce savant ih^decin, sUr ks^ 
Maladies i/les armies. Get ouvrage reparut en 1771> considerable^ 
ment augmente.^ 

£n 17S7» M:' Larcher, toujours occupy de litt^rature anglaise, revit 
le texte de VHudibras, joint k la traduction franpaise de Touwnley, et 
y mit des notes.^ ' 

La traduction de rj^^at de Hom^ sur le Blanchhnent des toiks pa* 
rut en 17^2. Quoiqile ce livre ne se soit point tr6uv6 dans la biblio- 
th^que de M. Larcher, il n'en est pas moius vrai qu*il est sorti de sai 
plume; car il Ta compris dans cette liste de ses ouvrages'qu'il fit pouV 
M. de JLa Rochette, et que j'ai d^j^ plus d'une fois cit^e. 

Tons ces travaux n'avoient point d^tourn^ M. Larcher dc T^tude du 
grec, et la traduction des Amours de Ckh-eas et de Callirrhoe,^ qu'il 



* Voi/ez plus haut, pag. 132. 1. 24. 

* Voi/ez VAvis du tome second. 

' Vbltaire, fom. 16, pag. 4 ; M. Leschevin, sur Mathanasius, torn* ^, pag, 
434,497. 

* M.*D^sessarts, dans les Sihhs litUraires, et M. Ersch, dans I9, Trance 
litleraircy attribuerit a M. Larcher i^n TrciiU du Scorhut^ traduU de funglaiSy 
et public a Paris en 1771. 'Dans son ^uppUment^ M. Ersch <}it que "les 
traductions des Maladies des armies et du Scorbut sent aussi attribuees, et 
avec plus de vraisembiancc, ^ Carr^re." M. Ersch se trompe sur Touvrage 
de Pringle. C est trbs certainement M. Larcher qui en a fait la traduction : 
elle est comprise dans la liste de M. ^e La Rochette. Quant au Traite du 
Scorbut, il n*y est point iudiqu^, et je ne sais quel ch est le traducteur ; c'est 
peut-etrc Savary. ^ 

* Voyez Tarticle Butler ^ dans la Biographic universelle, et VAvertissement 
du Libraire dans le premier volume de cette traduction d'Hudibras. 

« Voltaire, torn. 16, pag. 4; M. -Larcher, pref. d*H«rorfo^e, p« xxxiv; M. 
Harles, BU>L Greca, t. 8, p. 151. 
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publia rann4e sulvante, promit ^ la France un helleniste distingu^. 
Cettfi traduction, "que Fallot d^figura en 1775/" a ^t6 r6imprim6e 
dans. la Biblioth^gue des Romans grecft, oh elleremplit les tomes VIII. 
ct IX. A lariin de ce tome IX. est une note sur les temples que Vi- 
llus avoit en Sicile. Cette note, qui ne se trouve point dans la pre- 
miere Edition, avoit 6t6 faite pour remplacer celle de la page 1 24 sur 
la V^nus Callipyge. M. Larcher, devenu tr^s-scrupulenx, la trouvoit 
fndecente, licentieuse m^me, et ne vouloit pas la laisser subsister. Ses 
d^sin ne furent pas remplis. On lui dit que sa nouvelle note arrivoit 
trop tard. Cela n'^toit pas tout-^-fait exact ; mais ce petit mensonge 
6toit, en v^rit^, fort innocent. Rassur^ par la puret^ de ses intentions, 
M. Larcher prit ais4ment son parti sur un mal qu'il voyoit sans re- 
mhdfi, et sa note fut plac6e k la fin de I'ouvrage en forme de supple- 
ment.^ 

Ijsl' Bibliethtque des Romans devoit aussi contenir un M6moire sur 
H^liodore,^ que M. Larcher avoit lu, en 1791 » ^ TAcademie des Belles- 
Lettres, et quil avoit consenti k donner aux ^diteurs. Ce M^moire 
fut imprim^ sous le titre de Remarques critiques sur les Mthiopiquei 
d'Heliodore ; mais des raisons que j*ignore en erap^ch^rent la publica- 
tion. 11 existe, daus la biblioth^que de M. Barbier, un exemplaire de 
ce rare opuscule, et M . de La llochette se propose de le faire reim* 
primer dans le quatri^me volume de ses Melanges, 
• M. Larcher revint, en 1 765, k la litt^rature anglaise ; et, cette fois, 
il traduisit ufa ouvrage plus convenable k ses 6tudes que ceux de Prin- 
gle et de Home, VEssai de Chapman sur le Senat romain, Dans an 
petit nombre de notes jointes k la traduction, il relive, avec modeslie, 
quelqdes l^geres m^prises 6chapp^s k I'auteur. 

L'annee 176/ vit commencer les querelles de Voltaire et de M. Lar- 
cher. Quoique li6 avec plusieurs des 6crivains qu'ou'appeloit philo- 
lophes, et m^me assez favorable k quelques-unes de leurs theories, M. 
Larcher ne voyoit pas sans une g^^reuse indignation les coupables 
exc^s de Voltaire. Lorsque parut la Philosophie de rHistSire, Tabb^ 
Mercier de Saint-L^gcr et quelques autres eccl6siastiques, qui savoient 
que M. Larcher meprisoit fort Tierudition de Voltaire, et qu'il ^toit lui- 
m^me fort ^rudit, " all^rent le trouver dans son modeste r^duit, Tin- 
vit^rent k diner, et Tengag^rent k r^futer le nouvel ouvrage. II se d6- 
£sndit long-temps, mais enfin il promit d'y travailler. Ces Messieurs 
le harcelerent taut, qu'il leur porta un premier cahier, auquel il ne vou- 
loit point donner de suite. Mais la lecture de cette ^bauche les en- 



' JVI. de La Rochette, Milmnges, torn. 2, pag. 86. 

* M. Uarles (ibid) dit que la traduction, qui se trouve datis la Bibliotb, 
des RomanSf est de Mercier ; c*est une erreur. L'abb6 Mercier de Saint- 
J^ger n'est le traducteur d*aucuns des remans compris dans ce recueil; il 
n'cn est pas non plus I'^diteur, comme Tavoit cm M. Ersch. Le seul mor- 
reau de cette collection qui appartienne k I'abbd de Saint-Leger, est le Jlf<^- 
moirf sur la traduction de ParthHius par Fomicr, Voyer les Melanges de 
M. de L^ llochette, torn. 2, pag. 3 et 268. 

5 M. de La I(,oclu:tte, Mel. torn. 2, pag. 86, SfO. 

♦ Voy. YAvis des Ubraires-Editeurs, tom. 1. . 
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chanta ; on lui prodigaa mille 6]oges ; et coronie il vouloit iaisser sdn 
papier, on le lui enfou9a dans la poche, et on Tacconipdgna ju8qu*au 
bas de Tescalier, en lui faisant promettre qu'il continueroit/' ** Je !;f 
' rappelois un jour/' m'^crit M. de La Rochette dout je viens de copier.^ =' 
les paroles, '* je rappelois cette anecdote k Tabb^ de Saint- L^ger^ priiH 
cipal actcur de cette scene ; il en rit aux Eclats, et me dit : " II eti 
vrai; nous Vavons un pen escobard^J' Voltaire avoit sans doilte 
connoissance de cette esp^ce de cooiplot : il dit dans VAvis des Hi- 
tears au-devant de la Philosophic de VHistoire : " Un r6p6titeiur du 
college Mazarin, nomm6 Larcber, traducteur d'un vieux romaa grec, 
intitule Callirrhoe, et du Martinus Scriblerus de Pope, Jut €harg6 
par ses camarades d'^crire un li belle p^dantesque centre les 'v^rit^s 
trop 6videntes 6nonc6es dans la PhilosopJue de VHistoire J' Ce lihelte 
p6dant€sque est le Supplement d la Philosophic dc VHistoirt^ ouvrage 
pleiu d'^rudition, de I'aveu de Voltaire lui-m^me/ et qui causa ^ Tirat- 
cible vieillard des acc^s de fureur. II t^clia de r^pondre par la J>^ 
ftnse de mon oncle ; production bouteuse oil il s'ett emport6 oontre 
son adversaire aux exc^s les plus condamnables. Lt quality de r6p6- 
titeur au college Mazarin, quil y donne de sa gr^ce k M. Larcher, est 
un de ses mensonges les plus innocents.^ M. Larcber r^pliqua par la 
RSponse d la Defense de mon oncle. II y fait de p^nibks efforts vers 
la plaisanterie ; ce n*etoit pas avec cette arme qu'il pouvoit lutter.con- 
tre Voltaire. Le sarcasme et Tam^re ironie ^toient les armes de son 
ennemi : le veritable r61e de M. Larcber ^toit d'etre 6rudit et raison- 
nable. 

. Ces deux ouvrages de M. Larcber, et le premier surtout, eurent 
beaucoup de succes; ils coinmenc^rent sa reputation. Le Suppli- 
meni a la Philosophie parvint m^me ^ une seconde Edition ; et, quoi- 
que les Merits poi6miques survivent rarement k la querelle qui les a 
fait naitre, on peut encore aujourd'bui recbercber ceux de M. Larcber, 
k cause des discussions savantes qu*il y a r6pandues ; surtout, k cause 
de la traduction qu*il y a joiote de VApologie de Socrate, -par X6no- 
phon.^ Au reste, il 6toit lui-m^me pen content de la forme qu'il 
avoit prise. ** 11 a toujours," m'ecrit M. de La Rocbette, <* refuse de 
me preter le Supplhnent, parce que le ton ne lui paroissoit pas assez - 
dScent; c'6toit, disoit-il, le ton d'un homme qui n'avoit pas emwe 
i'usage du monde: et il me renvoyoit k ses Remarques sur Hirodote, 
ok il a pris un ton different, quoiqu'il eiit k combattre les m^mes prin- 
cipes et les m^mes personnages ou leurs adb^rens, Voltaire, Ray- 
nal, etc." 

Voltaire, dont les ressentiments ^toient implacables, ne cessa de 
pers6cuter M. Larcber qui cessa de lui r6pondre. M. Larcber 6toit 



« Tom. 90, pag. 148. •' II y a beaucoup d^irudition dans ce petit livre, et 
les savans le liront." 

"^ Voyez M. I'abbd de B. Journal des Dibatt, 21 ftvr. 1803 ; M. Larcber^ 
Hiponse d la Defense, pag. 16 ; et plus bas, pag. 14. 

3 Cette traduction a echappe aux recherches du nouvel ^diteur de la Bib* 
liothique grecque de Fabricius. 
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flop estim^ pour que les injures de Voltaire pusaent lui nuire ;' et M. 
Bmiick* dans la preface de scs Poeies gnomiquea, I'a t^moign^ avec 
une 6ner|3:ique T^rit^ : Vir, dit-il en pariant de M. Larcher, morum 
prohitate, integritate vittB^ doctrituB ekganiia apud banoa omnet 
\me commendatus, et supra impurissimorum scurrarum calummas et 
vicia immensum quautvm evectus. Les amis m^me de Voltaire fu- 
t cboqu^s de la violeuce de ses cmportements. La Harpe, dans le 
ps de sa plus grande admiration pour Voltaire, ^crivoit au grand- 
de Russie/ k Toccasion de la traduction de 1' Expedition de Cy^ 
» par M« Larcher : *' C'est le m^me M. Larcher que JVI* de Vol- 
si durement traits dans la Defense de jnon oncle, ouvrage d'un 
qvi donneroit tort k un homme qui auroit raison, et que les ami* 
M. de Voltaire out d'autant plus bl^m^, que M. Larcher ne m^ri- 
it pas d'etre traits ainsi. II avoit relev^ M. de Voltaire sur des mi- 
sts de jplus d'une sorte, et en cela m^me il avoit fait son metier 
dit. D'ailleurs, Larcher, dont M. de Voltaire s'est obstin^ k 
un r^pititeur au college Mazarin, est un acad^micien qui cultive 
tres daos la retraite, et n'a jamais repondu aux outrages de M. 
laire :^ da moins, la seule reponse qu'ii fit fut tr^s-douce et 
losophique. 11 se mit k rire de la colore et des injures de son 
re, et parut n'en voir que le c6t6 plaisant. // sera touf&urs 
it-iL Ce fut 1^ toute sa vengeance. Dans ce moment, ce me 
sembl^le qivant fut au-dessus du grand poete." Ce mot raipp«lle 
urdlement celui de Caton, qui, persiffle par Cic6ron dans 
pour Mur^na, se prit k rire, et se touruant vers ses amis : 
avons 1^, dit-ilt un consul bien gai."^ D'Alembert, k qui Voa 
rocher d*avoir presque toujours caress^ servilement les pas- 
sions & Voltaire, eut le courage assez remarquable de lui fairc I'^loge 
de M^Larcfaer. '* II y a d^ja quelque temps,'' 6crit-il a Voltaire,' 
(I'abb^ Coger) alia trouver Larcher, ayaiit a la main un livre oili 
voices avez attaqu^s et bafou^s tous deux, et excitant Larcher k se 
rek lui pour demander vengeance. Larcher qui vous a contredit 
je ne sais quelle sottise d'H^rodote, mais qui, au fond, est un ga- 
t hommc, tolerant, mod^r6, modeste, et vrai philosopbe dans ses 
timents et dans sa conduite, du moins si j'eu crois des amis com- 
uns qui le connoissent et Testiraent ; Larcher done le pria de lire 
article qui le regardoit, le trouva fort plaisant, 6crit avec beaucoup 
de graces et de sel, et lui dit qu'il se garderoit bien de s'en plaindre.'' 
Cette lettre, qui est de la fin de 1772, fut sans effet sur Tesprit de Vol- 
taire : il u'en laissa pas moins subsister dans son Epttre d d'Alembert^ 
qui est de la m^me anu^e, des vers et une noie oii il attaque M. 
Larcher avec son insolence accoutumee. 



* Rigolcy de Juvigny, dc la Decadence, etc, pag. 377. 
^ Correspond, torn. 2, pa^. 223. 

' La Harpe ne connoissoit pas apparemment la Repome d la Defense de 
man oncle, 

^ Plutarck, Cat, Utic.i. 21; torn. 5; pag. 53^ dc Ttxcellente Edition de M. 
le Dr. Coray. 

* Volt, torn. 90, pag. 403. 
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M. Larcher aroit proav6 fmr ses notes smr les AtmmrM de Cherin^ 
et par le SvpfUmeni d Ut Philo$apkie de I'Histaire, ^u'ii avoit une 
tradition pen commune, et ^toit tr^s familiarise avec H^rodote. Sur 
la r6patation que ces ouvrages lui avoient faite, des libraires de Paris, 
possess^ars d'atoe traduction manuscrite d'H^rodote par Tabb^ Bellau' 
ger/ s'adress^rent ik ini pour qu*il vouKit la revoir et la disposer pour 
rimpression ; car i'abb6 Bellanger 6toitmort sans avoir eu le temps d'/ 
mettre la demi^re main. Se figurant qn'il ne s*agissoit que de corn* 
ger qoelques negligences, et tout au plus d'ajouter quelques remarques, 
M. Larcher oe refusa point d'en etre T^diteur. " Mais,* dit-il» je ne 
fu9 pas long-temps sans reconnoitre les d^fauts de cette traduction, et 
n^ ponrant ptier mon style a celui de M. Bellanger, je r^solus d'ea 
fiiire une nouvelle/' 

11 se pr^para k cette difficile entreprise par de longues Etudes. II 
revit soigneusemeut le texte d'H^rodote sur les manuscrits de la Bib- 
liotb^que royale> et lut, la plume k la main, la plus grande partie des 
anciens, afin d'y recueillir tout ce qui pouvoit ^claircir les obscurites 
de son-auteur. II consulta les voyageurs, les critiques modemes, en 
un mot tons les ^crivains oil il crut pouvoir trouver quelque secours. 
11 etoitdans toute la ferveur de ses Etudes historiques, quand M. de 
Pauw publia ses RecJierches philosophiques sur leg Eg^ptiens et les 
Chinois, Get ouvrage, plein de paradoxes, eut un succls' de vogue ;' 
et M. Larcber, voulant ramener le public k des id^es plus jostes, '6eri- 
Ttt, dans le Journal des Savans de 1 774, une docte refutatiou des er- 
reurs de M. de Pauw sur les Egypt iens. 

L'annee suivante, M. Larcber -fit parottre son Memoire sur Vtnus^ 
que rAcad^mie des Inscriptions venoit de couronner.' Ce Memoire; 
qui etoit le fruit de recberches. infinies, et oix Ton peut dire que Ic 
sujet est k peu pir^s epuise, fut compose par M. Larcher pendant une 
grave maladie qui ne lui perniettoit pas de se livrer aux travaux s^rieusf 
et p^nibles qu'exigeoit la traduction d'H^rodote.^ 

L'on doit k une autre interruption la traduction de la Reiraite des, 
dix mUlle de Xenopbon. 



' n n'y a pas tout-a-fait assez d'exactitude dans ce que Fon a ecrit recem- 
meat sur Tabbe Bellanger. On a dit que sa traduction des Antiquitks ro^ 
maines, de Penys d'Haiicarnasse (1723, 2 vol, in-4.)> a etc reimprjinee en ^ 
vol. tn-8. II eQt et^ ^ propos d'ajouter que, dans cette reimpressidn (1807, 
Parii)f on a supprime les notes et les cartes de redition originale. On a dit 
que le SvppUment aux Essais de Critique a et6 public sous lenotii de Van det * 
Meu9en. Non seuiement le Supplement^ mais menie let Essais, ont pura 
sous- le faux nom de Fan rfcr Mcj^/c/i. ' 

* Trad. 6*Hirodotey torn. 1, pag. xxxiii. 

3 Viiyez sur ce Memoir e, Is, Bibtioth, cn^icarde M.- Wyttenbac-b, I. 3. pag. 

104. 

* BrunCk, AnaL Graca^ torn. 1, pag. xxvi. — Je m'abstiens de faire ici 
rhistoire de ccrtatns exemplaires du Memoire sur Vinus, auxqueU se trou- 
vent joints un huiti^me index satirique de la composition de i ahbe L* ' 
Blond^ et une gravure qui represente 1 aventure des deux jeunes tiliis C«/- 
lipyges, racontce a la page 177. Ces details, qui nc sont pas parfai^ciuent 
decents, pcurront trouver leur place ailleurs. r 



dc M. Larcher. ISSj 

Je laisserai ici patler M. Larcher. *' Comine je fek, dit-tly' copier 
ma tra^ction d'H^rpdote, et que je ne puis eo entrepfendre vme der- ^ 
pi^re revision que je n*aie sous les yenx toiites* les parties de cet iin* 
portant ouvrage, j'ai cru devoir employer d'une maui^re utile mes mo* 
mens de loisir. Je n'ai rien vu qui le Hit davantage qu'Uoe traduction 
de Texpedition de Cyrus le jeune dans TAsie-Mineure/- Cette tra- 
duction vit le jour en 1778: elle fit honneur ^ M. Larcher, mait 
oomme helj^niste et ^rudit, plut6t que comme ^crivain ; et il est per- 
mis de croire que M . de Juvigny a ete plus pofi qu' exact» quand il ^ , 
dit^que " cette cxcelleiite traduction lui paroissoit rendre toutes letf -•-* 
beaut^s et toute relegance de Toriginal/' La Harpe ^ TappeU^^nlb 
«««fs; ^onne traduction ; ce qui est plus juste. Quoique MtiLarcile^ 
o'e^t pas absolumcnt dans le style toutes les qualit^s que doit avciir ua 
traducteur de X^nophon, son ouvrage n'en est pas nioins recoftamah* 
dable k caiise de I'exacte intelligence du texte et de riniportance des re« 
marques; et personne, je crois, ne contestera la vent6 de ce que disoit 
M. Wyttenbach dans Tarticle de la Ribliothtca critica (L 4. p. gj^f 
(H^ il en rendoit compte : Larcherus is est quern *non dubitemus omni- 
um^ qtii nostra at ate veteres scriptores in Unguas vertunt recentiores^ 
0ntifuitatis linsuaque gr^Boe scientissimum vocare, 

M. Larcher joignit k cette traduction quelques Observations sur la 
prononciation du grec. II y soutient contre Guys, que les ancient 
Grecs prononpoient le j3 et le 17 comme on les prononce dans Tuni-^ 
▼ersit6 de Paris, et il ne manque pas de tirer un argument de ce yen 
de^ Cratinns oii le b^lement du raoiiton est repr^sent^ par jSiJ jSj. La 
questi^Jn est loin d'etre rCsolue par les Observations de M. Larcher, et 
le vers de Cratinus pourroit bien n'^tre pas aussi decisif qu'il paroit Ic^ 
croire. Mais ce n'est pas ici le lieu d'entrer dans une telle discus- 
sion. 

Le M^moire sur Venus et la traduction de X^nophon augment^rent 
«inguli^rement la reputation de M. Larcher, et I'Acad^mie des In- 
scriptions le choisit, le 10 raai 177^, pour remplacer M. Le Beaa 
qu'elle venoit de perdre.* On a dit que Voltaire, qui 6toit alors k 
Paris, confus apparemment de ses torts avec M. Larcher, s'employa 
pour le faire r^cevoir k TAcademie. Le fait est pen vraisemblable. 
U est bien vrai que d*Alembert, qui portoit beaucoup d*estime k M. 
(.arciier, le r^coramanda chez M. de Foucemagne ^ quelques acade- 
miciens. Mais ces recommandations de politesse n'eurent aucune in- 
fluence sur r^lection. M. Larcher 6toit depuis long-temps desire par 
KAcadcmie, et il avoit cu les secondes voix k la nomination prece- 
dente ;' ce qui lui assuroit la premiere place vacante. II n'avoit done "^ 
pi^ ji)e$Qin de la recommandation de d Alembert ; et quant a celle de 



"TT 



» Trad, de Xcnopkon, torn. 1, pag. xl. 

f" De la Decadence, etc. pag. 21. 
. ' Correspond, ibm, 2, pag. 2^3; 

^ Acad, des Inscript. torn. 42, Hist. pag. 5. Procbs-verbaux mss. 4e 
fAcademie. 
^' ' La Harpe, Corrcsp, torn. 2, pag. S30, 236. 
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Yditaire, qui lui ^toit tout aussi peu nedessaire, il avoit le coeur trop 
\AtA plac^ pour se laisser prot^ger par rhomme qui, pendant dix ans, 
Taioit si grossi^rement outrage. > M. Larcher avoit droit d'attendre 
de Voltaire une reparation pubiique ; et c'etoit, sau» aucun doute^ 
tout ce qu'il eAt voulu recevoir de lui. 

Les traviiux de TAcademie auxquelsf M. Larcher prit une part fort 
active/ le detoumerent peut-^tre un peu de sa traduction d'H6rodote, 
qui ne parut qu'en 1786. On peut» sous ie rapport du style, faire k 
M. Larcher d*assez graves reproches ; mais la richesse du commeutaire, 
rioiportance des rechercbes geographiques et chronologiques, font de 
la traduction d'Herodote un des plus beaux monumens de Terudition 
fran9oise. M. de Sainte-Croix ^ a dit que M. Larcher avoit, par sa 
chronologie d'Herodote, meritc la reconuoissauce de la posterite. M . 
Wyttenbach ' ne s'exprime pas avec moins de force sur le merite de 
ce grand ouvrage : Quo opere quantum incrementi allatum sit, cum 
ad inteUigentiam Herodoti aliorumgue scriptorum, turn ad judicium 
et cognitionem omnis illius historice et antiquitatis, si diserta epitome 
sigmflcare velimuSy vix nobis centum pagince sufficiant. Ailleur^ ^ il 
appelle M. Larcher le plus exact et le phis savaut de tons les inter- 
pretes d'Herodote. M. Chardou de I^ Rochette/ se rencontrant 
avec M. de Sainte-Croix dans Texpression de son admiration, dit que 



' Voici rindication des Mcmoires qu'il a fournis au Recueil de TAcade- 




.) — IV. Sur les Fites des Grecs omises par Castellanus et Meursius {thid, 
pag. 412.) Continue dans le torn. 48, pag. 352. — V. Sur une Fite particu- 
Hire aux Arcadiens (ihid, pag. 434.) II s^agit des Moties. — VI. Sur I' Expe- 
dition de Ci/rus-le-Jeune (torn. 46, pag. 14). — ^VII. Sur Phidon, roi d'Argos 
{ibid, pag. 37.) — VIII. Sur VArchontat de Creon (ibid, pag. 51.) — ^IX. Re- 
marques critiques sur rEti/mologicum magnum (t. 47, H. pag. 105.) Ces Re- 
marques ne sont imprimees que par extrait. Le manuscrit complet a ete 
donn6 a la Bibliotheque imperiale, par les heritiers de M. Larcher, avec 
plusieurs cartons ou sont conrenues de nombrcuses lettres de M. Brunck, et 
quelques-unes de M. Wyttenbach.— X. Recherches et conjectures sur les prin- 
cipaux Evenemcnts dc Vhhtoire de Cadmus (t. 48, p. 37.) — XI. Sur VOrdre 
iquestre chez les Grecs (ibid. pag. 84.) — XII. Sur Hermias, avec VApologie 
d'Aristote, relalivement aux liaisons qu'il eut avec ce prince (ibid. pag. 208.) 
— ^XIII. Sur la Noce sacrce (ibid, pag. 323.) 

* Examen des Histor. d*Alex. pag. 581. — M. Larcher etoit intimement lie 
avec M. de Sainte-Croix. Les ouvrages de ces deux savaiits hommes 
oflrent dc frequents temoigna||fes de I'estime mutuelle qu'ils se portoient. 
Dans le seconcf Livre de la Phibmathie de M. Wyttenbach (pag. 261), il y a 
une lettre trds interessante Merite par M. Larcher, apr^s la mort de son ami. 
M. Wyttenbach a etc Tami de tons deux. II a loue dignement M. de Sainte- 
Croix (Philom, I. pag. 16Q) ; il accorclera sftrement un pareii tribut de lou- 
anges a la memoire de M. Larcher. Je lui dirai ce que lui disoit M. Lar- 
cher, pour Pengager a faire 1 eloge de M. de Sainte-Croix : JB* hoc tuo officio 
plane dignus est, qni te multum amavit (Philom, II, pag. 20). 

3 Biblioth. crit. Ill, 2, pag. 15S. 

* Seleeta, pag. 344. 

^ Melanges, torn. 3, pag. 115. 
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1^ traduction d'H^rodote merite toute notre reconnoissance et celle de 
la post^rite. Enfin M. Larcher a obtenu uu honneur duquel ont joui 
fort pea de commentateurs : sa chronologie a ete traduite en latin par 
M. Borheek/ en allemand par M. Degen ;* et ses notes ont paru dant 
les prineipales langues de TEurope.' 

Au commencement de 17S5» le roi cr^a dans T Academic un comity 
de hnit membres charges de faire connoitre, par des notices et des ex« 
traits^ les manuscrits de la Biblioth^que ro^^ale. M. Larcher fut 
nomm^ ; mais il refusa, fautc deloisir, et sa place fut donnee k M. de 
VauvUliers.^ II est k regretter qu'il n'ait pu ou n'ait pas voulu accepter* 
Ayant nne grande connoissance de la langue grecque^ une grande habi- 
tude de lire les manuscrits, il est hors de doute qu'il eAt tres- utile- 
nient cooper^ aux travaux du comity, et nous lui aurions probable- 
ment Tobiigation de lire aujourd'hui, dans les Notices^ le Vocabulaire 
^tjmologique d'Orion, dont il avoit f«it, pour son usage, one copie 
qull a depuis envoy ee a M. Wolf. C'est en reconnoissance de ce 
^sent que M. Wolf lui a dedi6 son Edition de quatre Discours de 
Cic6ron. Le mot oivri^cv^ov, employ^ par M. Wolf, ne sevoit pas 
£icile k entendre,, sans cette explication. M. Wolf a promis de pub- 
lier Orion, et il est fort k d^sirer qu'il puisse bient6t tenir cet engage- 
aent. Orion peut servir utilement k corriger le grand Etymologique^ 



» TT3.d.d'Herodot€, torn. 1, pag. xxxix; torn. 7, pag. 7. 

* M. Ersch, la France litUraire, tomr 2, pag. 251. 

^ M. de la Rochette, Melanges, torn. 1, pag. 59; torn. 3, pag. 83. 
• * Notices des Mss. torn, 1, pag. iv. — ^Je ne crois pas que le defaut de loisir 
fdt le vrai motif de ce refus. J^i entendu dire a M. Larcher qu'il avoit re- 
fuse pour n'etre pas le confrere de M. de Vauvilliers. Sa niemoire le servoit 
mal, puisque M. de Vauvilliers fut son siiccesseur. Peut-etre craignoit-il 
d'etre associe a M. de V^illoison, qui etoit un des huit commissaires, et qu'il 
aimoit fort peu, parce qu'au fait M. de Villoison etoit fort peu aimable. 
Quoi qu'il en soit, ce mot de M. Larcher prouve qu'il goiitoit m§diocrement 
la personne de JVI. de Vauvilliers. Intimement lie avec Dijl. Brunck^ M. 
Larcher avoit epouse les sentiments et les querelles de ce savant, qui a tou- 
jours, comme on le sait, parle de M. de Vauvilliers avec le dedain le plus 
impertinent. De son cote, M. de Vauvilliers ne parolt pas avoir tente de 
se concilier M. Lurcher. II lut mcme, en pleine Academic, une disserta- 
tion, qui n'a point ete imprimee, ou il essayoit de le refuter sur un point de 
)a chronologie d'Herodote (Voyez Trad, d' Herod, tom. 4, pag. 288). Au 
Teste, M. Larcher avoit eu autrefois avec M. de Vauvilliers des relations 
plus amicales, et il lui avoit fort obligeamment communique de nombreuses 
observations sur Pindare. M. de Vauvilliers les cite souvent et av^c re^Bon- 
noissance, dans son Essai sur ce poete (p. 217, 22S, 224, 228, etc. Voy. 
Trad, d^Herod, tom. 5, pag. 283.). M. de Vauvilliers n'est pas le seul a qui 
M. Larcher ait rendu de ces services litteraires. II collationna Longin sur 
le Ms. de Paris pour Tedition de Toup (Voy. Toup. prof. Lqngin.) ; et sur 
plusieurs Mss. queiques id)^lles de Theocrite, de Bion, de Moschus, avec le 
second Autel de Dosiadas, pour les Analtctes de Brunck (Voy. Brunck, 
prmf. Anal. pag. xxvi.). Brimck lui dut aussi une bonne remarque sur Ana- 
creon {Od. 23.), et une annonce tr^s flatteusc de son edition de Sophocle 
(Journ. des Sav. 1783, dec). En general, personne n'etoit plus obl^eant, 
plus'communicatif; plus aimable que M. lurcher. 
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•a i le cotDJ>Ut«r : tr^s-soovent; il cite les noon dies auteiirs oft il pi 
scs exemplesy et cette exactitttde le rend pr^cieux.* 

Peodaiit la revolutions M. Larcher v^cut dans nne retraite profonicle; 
Be s^oceupant que de litt^rature, et parttculi^remeiit de ta r^ision d6 
son H6rodote dont il pr^paroit une seconde Edition. II fut pen tour- 
meot^. On !e traduisit devant le comit^ r^volutionnaire ; et ses pa- 
piers que Ton visita ne ^us^rent pas un mediocre enibarras aux coiut 
missaireSy gen? peu charges de grec et de latin. Pendant une nuit, il 
cot une sentinelle h, sa porte ; niais une bouteille de vin endomiit le fac* 
tionnaire, et le lendeniain matin', rauni d'un petit assignat que M; 
Larcher lui donna, il partit et ne revint plus.^ La perK^cution n'allji 
pas plus loin ; et m^me, quand le gouvernement r^publieaiu, cbvenii 
plus tranquille et plus sage, eut la fantaisie d'encourager ies hpniines 
de kttres, M . Larcher re^ut, par d^cret, une somme de 3000 livres.' . 

D'apr^s cette esp^ce de faveur, on peut s'^tonner t]u1l n'ait pas ^t^ 
corapris dans la premiere formation de Tlnstitut. Au reste, il ne tarda 
pas k J entren La place de M. de Sacy ay ant 6t6 d^claree vacanli^ 
sous pr^texte de non-r^sklence, M. Larcher, M. de Sainte- Croix et 
JM. Chardon de La Rocbette furent proposes pour la reinplir. Oia 
fiut M. Larcher ;^ ce ne fut pourtant pas sans quelque r^sist^nce. 
Ses opinions politiques et religieuses ^toient trop en opposition avec 
celles qui prlvaloient k cette ^poque, pour que ce choix ne d^pli^t 
pas a beaucoup de personues ; inais ses amis le servircnt vivement, et 
Temport^rent. II disoit, en plaisantant, qu'il s'etoit surtout d^ter- 
min^ k accepter, parce qu'on I'avoit pc^venu que les niembres de 
flnstitut 6toient pay 6s en argents 

M . Larcher fut attach^ k la section des langves andennes de la 
elasse de Htterature et beaux-arts ; mais pendant tout le temps que 
dura Tancienne organisation de Flnstitut, il ne fit aucun nilmoire. 
Lorsque Tlnstitut fut divis^ en quatre classes, M. Larcher entra dans 
la troisi^me, et redevenu en quelque sorte, par ce changement, niembre 
de rAcad^mie des Inscriptions, il reprit ses travaux academiques^ 
et composa. quatre dissertations ^ qui paroitront dans les Recueils de 
laTIasse. La derniere lui avoit coiit6 beaucoup de travail, et donn6 
taut de fatigue, qu'il en avoit pris du d^goiit pour ce genre de re* 
cherches. " J'ai hi" 6crivoit-il k M. Wyttenbach,^ " ou plut6tona'lu 
pour moi,' dans une stance de Tlustitut, une dissertation oOi je 
> m'etois propose de demontrer qu'ils se sont tromp^s ceux qui ont 6crit 

* M. Bast, ad Gregor. Corinth, pag. 459. 

* Kaconte par M. de La Kochetre. Voyez M. Wyttenbach, BibL <riim 
m, 2, pag. 143. 

3 Trois janv. 1795. Vof/es M. Ersch. 
^ Cinq therm, an iv. — 23 jiiill. 1796. 
^ Racoute par M. de La llochette. - - — - 

* La premiere, sur les premiers Siecles de Rome; la deiixibme, sur le Phc-* 
nix ; la iroisibnie, sur ta Pteudont/jnie de la harangue de Diniosthlne^ en re- 
ponse d la Leitre de Phiiippe ; la quatri^me, sur les Observations ustron^- 

Piques envoy ees d Aristote par Caliisth^ne, 
' M. Wyttenbach. Philom, II, pag. 264. 
' Ce fut M. de Sacy qui fit cette lecture. 
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-; 4|ii^ Caliistliine aYok tnvoy€, de BabykHie» k Aristote, des obserra* 
tions astronomiques faites par les Chald^ens, lesquelles remoDtoient k 
1903 aps avant Alexandre ; ou que, si Callistbene a envoy^ de telies 

^ observations, Cjlles- ne peuvent pas ^tre pius ancienpes que T^retie 
■ Mabonassar, dont le comoiejicement tombe en 747 avant notre ere/ 
J^ai in et relu, pour cette dissertation, la fcf/oAi; cvvra^is de Ptole- 

. m^. Tout ce travail, qui n«st peut-^tre qu'un radotage, m'a extra* 
erdinaireBient fat]gu6 ; c'est au point que je suis k peu pr^s d^o^te 

. des ■ memoires et des dissertations." Heureusement c'est k quatre- 
vingt-quatre ans qu*il conimen9oit ainsi k se d^go^liter un peu de I'^ru- 
ditiou. 

Cette nouvelle Edition d'H^rodote dont il ^toit question tout k 
rbeare, parut en 1 802. La table g^grapbique est corrig^e en beau* 
coup d'endroits; les notes sont fort auginentees, et ii en est plusieurs 
i|ui coBtiennent les r^sultats de quelques memoires qui devoient faire 
partie du Recueil de TAcademie des Belles-Lettres, et dont la suppres- 
Bion de cette savante compagnie avoit emp^ch^ la publication.^ 
UEmmbI tur la Chronologie ofire surtout des changenients remarqua- 
bles. Dans sa premiere Edition, M* Larcher avoit basarde quelques 
id^s peu d'siccord avec les Veritas chretienues. Devenu, avec I'^ge, 
•t mieux savant et plus pieux» il a efface toutes ces hardiesses. 

Je devrois peut-etre ne pas rappeler Teiitreprise malbeureuse d un 
litterateur fort c^Ubrc, qui essaya, en 1S08, de prouver que cette 
Chronologie 6toit un tissu d'erreurs. M. Larcher Tavoit, dans ses 
notes, critique avec plus de v^rit^ que de poiitesse. Par forme de 
repr^sailles, ce litterateur voulut aussi attaquer M. Larcher, et il lie 

, nut dans sa critique ni poiitesse ni virile. Mais je laisse cette que- 
rtlle oubli^e ; en parler plus louguement, ce seroU ab^u^er de Texacti- 
tudc.* -^ ^ 

Lorsque VUniversite imp^riak fut mise en activity, M. le Graod- 
Maitre nomuia, de son propre mouveuient, M. Larcher professeur de 
litt^rature grecque dans la Faculty des Lettres de TAcademie de Paris. 
M. Larcher se trouvoit trop ^g^ pour exercer les fonctions- qui lui 
etoient confiees, et ne vouloit point accepter. Mais M. le Grand- 
Maitre insista, et^ pour lever les scrupules du v^n^rable professeur, il 
le dispensa formeilement de toute espece de lemons ; pensant que ce 
seroit un grand honneur pour FUniversite naissante, que de pouvoir 
orner la liste de ses fonctionnaires de ce nom europ^en. Les cours 
furent donnas par un professeur- adjoint. Voici ce que M. Larcher 
^crivoit alors k son ami M. Wyttenbach :^ *' Vous me deraandez com- 
tneot je me porte, et ce que je deviens. Je me porte aussi bien que 
pent se porter un homnie de 84 ans. Apprenez de plus que je viens 
d'etre fait docteur es-arts dans la nouvelle University imp^riale ; mals 



» Traduction d'Herodote, torn. 7, pag. 706; tom. 9, pag. 607. 
* Ibid. tom. 1, pag. Iv. 

' Voy. Supplement d rHcrodote de Larcher, etc, — Journal de P Empire, 24 
aoftt 1808. 

^ M. Wyttcnbach, Fhilom. II, pag. «64. 
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il me faat vous aTertir qu'il y a grande difF§renee entre dotite et doe^ 
teur^ et que I'on peut fort bien ^tre Tun sans Tautre. Si vous en 
doutez, regardez-moi. £n m^nie temps j'ai 6t6 nomme professeur de 
litt^rature grecque,' et, comme je ne puis exercer par moi-m^mey 
I'on m'a donn^ un suppliant, etc." 

M. Larcher contiouoit de jouir de cette bonne sant6 dont ii parle 
dans cette lettre, et tout portoit k croire que sa fin 6toit encore lloig- 
n€e, lorsqu'une chute assez leg^re, qui lui avoit foul6 et fait eufler une 
main, le tbr9a de garder le lit. Cet accident n'inqui^toit persoooe, et 
Ton ne pensoit pas qu'il piit avoir aucune suite. Mais il en 6toit 
T^sult^ dans les mouvements du nialade une g^ne assez grande ; et 
ayant voulu, dans un moment oil sa garde itoit absente, changer 
d'attitude, il tomba de son lit qui ^loit tr^s ilevL Cette seconde 
chute fut suivie de sympt6mes alannans : bieut6t la t6te s'embarrassa ; 
les premieres voies furent obstru^ ; et M. Larcher s'6teignit»' presque 
sans soufFrances, le 22 d^cembre 1812, k Tdge de 86 ans, laissant une 
m^moire glorieuse et Texemple d^une vie sans reproche. 

J. F. BOISSONADE. 



^ NOTITIA 

CODICIS MANUSCRIPTI 

C. C. SALLUSTII BELLUM CATILIN ARIUM ET JUGURTHINUM, 
ITEMQUE EUTROPII FRAGMENTUM CONTINENTIS, 

Qui in Bibliotheca Rostochiemi Academica asseroatur ; 
una cum speciminc pracipuarum lectionis varietatum 
publicc exhibita a Joanne Christiano Gulieimo Dahl, et 
Petro Daniele Friederico Zacpeliehn, Theohgia Stu- 
diosis. Lipsicdj 1791. 

ANTER plura literaria antiquitatis monumenta* quibus Academis 
patriae Bibliotheca ornata atque instructa est ; non ultimum sane locum 



■*» 



' La nomination est du 6 mai, 1809. 

* Quorum soiummodo codicem chartaceum Comcediarum Terentii indi« 
camus hue usque non collatum itemque cditionem Sallustianam Ascensii 
Tepetitam Fabricio, Ernestio, Harlesio et Bipontinis editoribus, incognitam. 
Forma est folii minoris et in cake Jeeitur : « C. Crispi Sallustii Catilina et 
Jugurthina cum reliquis cojlectaneis ab Ascensio utcumque explanatis : hie 
mium capit finem. Lugduni diiigenti recognitione impressus per Ckudhim 
Davost alias de Troys. Impensis honesti viri Simonis Vincentii. Anum 
4omiai millesimo quiogentesuno nono 18. Junii.^' 
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tenet codex MS. membrapeus C. Crupi Sallustii bellum Catilinarium et 
Jugurthinum itemque Eufropii fragmentum complectens; cujus hie 
brevem notitiam una cum speciminc prsecipuarum lectiouis varietatum 
in illo obviarum tradere in animo constituimus. 

Iste codex a J. B. Quistorpio in hac Alraa olira Medicinae Doctore 
jtt Profcssore nee non civitatis Rostochiensis Poliatro dono datus, anno 
1745 Bibliothecse accessic. Unde vero et quomodo iili in raanus vene* 
lit, non exploraturii est. Ceteroquin codex in folio minori, uti vocant, 
et 6S quidem paginis extans, pura atque tersa exaratus est manu. Sed 
posterior codicis pars non pallidiori solum scripta est atramento, sed 
^uoque literis minutioribus, quae tamen a pristinis baud multum dis- 
crepant. Margini satis ampio scholia addita sunt minusculis literis 
scripta, quae aut argumentum sequentis et constructionis ordinem prae- 
i>ent, apt sensum periodi paraphrasi interpretantur, aut interdum illus- 
trationes ex antiquitaiibus (e. g. quid sit consutatu^, praetura, lictor cet.) 
exhibent, revera autem exigui pretii sunt. Non minus quoque glossal 
interlineares adsunt, verba et phrases textus Sallustiani explicantes et 
etiam lectiones emendantes sive alias substituentes. Utrum vero scrip* 
tor, glossator et emendator codicis unus idemque fuerit, non sine diffi- 
cultate definiendum est. Nam si literarum ductus tarn in textu ipso 
c[uam in scholiis et glossis invicem ad similitudinem non pauUulum ac- 
cedentes consideres, forte nil certius putes, quam totum ab una eadem- 
que scriptum esse manu. Tunc vero etiam censeas ; librarium deposu* 
isse laborem nondum absolutum et praeterlapso nonnullo temporis spatio 
we illi rursus accingentem breviores literarum ductus forsan ex inopia 
membranae elegisse ; atque scholia et glossas ea mente minusculis literis 
5cripta esse, ut notabilia et ab textu diversa redderentur. Quod quo- 
que non muUum a probabilitate abest. Cui vero id adhuc proprius ac* 
cedere videtur; quod alius scriptor codicem nondum a prima manu 
absolutam denuo perlustraverit, passim emendaverit et adjectis scholiis 
marginalibus et glossis interlinearibus, continuaverit. Praecipue huic 
opinion! favet sequens glossa, quae in codice occurrit: " Quia bello w-» 
eepio pax in manu victoris constat, hoc nostri libri non habentJ* Haec 
enim probare videtur glossa; recentiorem raanum hunc codicem cum 
|ilio contulisse et tunc ipsi scholia glossasque adscripsisse: et cum li* 
terarum ductus scholiorum et glossarum inter se assimiies majorem, uti 
nostra quidem fert opinio, simiiitudinemgerunt cum literarum ductibus 
quibufi scriptor posterioris codicis partis usus est, quam cum lis in pri-* 
jnaejus parte; conjecturam quoque vero non alienam esse arbitramur^ 
quod noster duabus manibus conscriptus sit codex alterque scriptor 
idem hit, qui scholiorum glossarumque auctor fuit. Equidem in poster-* 
lore codicis parte sic uti in priore quasdam lectiones emendatae nonnuUa- 
que verba correcta sunt, sed hoc a scriptore ipso factum esse, lucide ad<« 
paret, neque insolitum et singulare est, quod scribcndi vitia ex errore velr 
negligentia commissa ipse librarius emendando et corrigendo amoveat. _^ 
■" Fragmentum Eutropii supra meraoratum, quod finito Jugurthino 
Sallustii belloj in codice^ pauUulo intervallo relicto, adjectum legitviri 
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est liber V. breviarii bistoriae Romanae,' quern scriptor ea mente an- 
nexuHse videtiir, ut historiam porro exsequeretur Romanam, Cujus 
vero libri quinti textus multis additamentis in nostro codice interpolatus 
est, attamen multum abhorrct u textu interpolato, quern editio EutropU 
praebet, qua? Basileae 1532 fol. prodiit ; iste enim est argumenti copio-, 
sioris ac nostri codicis textus, Ccteroquin verisiraile est^ libiario in an- 
imo fuisscj adhuc plura adjungcrc et uonduin laborem ad exitum ad- 
ductum esse ; dcsunt enim non modo signa, quibus finis Manuscript! 
notaretur, scd etiam tota in i|xtrema codicis pagina, cui non nisi paul- 
lulum inscriptum est, Hncae ductae sunt. Simulque abcst subscriptio, 
quae nomen librarii annumque in quo exaratus est codex, indicarct : 
quod eo injucundius, cum nunc aetas codicis baud certo definienda est. 
Attamen ex sentcntia illustris Tythsenii nostri, airbitri in rebus criticfs 
acutissimi circa exitum s^eculi duodecimi vel medium decirai tertii 
scriptus est. Cujus judicii artsam magno viro prajbuit venustas etele- 
gantia literarum ductuum, atramentum pallescens ac id, quod pauca 
scribendi compendia caque minime intricata et difficilia explananda le- 
gendaque occurrunt, et quod nulla membranae adhuc adha?ret creta. 

Cum nunc iste codex Sallnstii tam quoad materiem, quam tractat, 
quam quoad styli elegantiam, qua utitur, praestantissimi et lectu dignis- 
simi auctoris omnium qui ex orbe Romanorum literario ad nos feliciter 
pervenerunt— cum iste codex plurimis ex causis bonae notae putandus 
adhuc nondum collatus esset et forsan lectiones exhiberet obscura enu- 
cleantes, et huic vel illi locomeliorem largientes sensum, aut quae servi- 
rent veriores lectiones ad indagandas corroborandasque ; nobis non 
inutile sed operae pretium esse visum est hunc codicem cum editione 
typis expressa conferre, omnesque lectiones ab iis in editionis textu re- 
ceptis varias eruere et .bona fide notarc. In hac collatione nunc editi- 
one usi sum us ilia, quam Sigbertus Ilavercampius fsLm^, et eruditions 
clarissimus Amstelod. 1742. 4. edidit splendidam, idque hac de caus^ 
quia ingens lectionum variantium ex MSS. ab editore ipso coUatis ex- 
cerptarum copia huic edition! adjuncta est, et praeterea quoque multa 
lectionis varietas in notis aliorum Criticorum ibi congestis indicatur ; 
quo autem adminiculo eas lectiones, quas noster codex perhibet solus, 
ab iis discernere poteramus, quae illi cum aliis codicibus communes 
sunt. Quo quidem respectu merito editio Cortiana ©b apparatum cri- 
ticum perinde conspicua a nobis conferenda esset, sed haec, proh dolor ! 
non ad manus fuit. E contrario aulem Bipontina editione, quas secundis 
curis 1780 in lucem exiitj usi sumus, idque ita ut semper, cum lectio- 
nes se in codice offerrent a textu Havercarapiano diversae, has illi con- 
ferremus atque annotaremus si eandem lectionem aut in textu recepisset, 
aut in animadversionibus de ilia dissereret^ Etiamnum de novissima 
Sallustii editione, quam S. V. Teller typis commendavit, commemoran- 
dumest; huic enim index lectionum variarum quas celebratae Hispa* 



» Adhuc comraemoramus, in margine codicis versus finem Sallustii, se- 
quientia verba, quae librum quartum Eutropii concludunt, addita esse : "Ante 1 

currum Marii Jugurtha cum duobus filiis ductus est catcnatus et mox juslu 
eonstttis in carcere strangulatus est/' 
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«ica versionis eteditionis* auctoraugustissimuse codicibus Escurialibus 
erutas cxhibuit, adjectus est. Has quoque lectionis varietates, cum 
illdrum numerus tantura exiguus est, cum nostro codice conferendas 
esse duximus : sed cum minime, uti nunc invenimus, novae sunt esedem- 
que jam apud Havercampium relatae leguntur, etiam earum rationem 
porro non habuimus: examen vero variarum majoris moment! lectionum 
in hac editione a eel, editore oblatum baud omnino ncgleximus, sed in- 
fra aliquando ad id provocabimus. 

Has lectiones nunc, quas ex Bibliothecae Academicae Codice colle- 
gimus et quarum multse maximi sunt momenti, public! juris faciendas 
€ss^. Duumviri clarissirai Tychsen et Lasius Professores in hac Univer- 
sitate celeberrimi arbitrati sunt, sperantes fore ut iilae cuivis Critico, 
prassertim Sallust!! operum cultor!, admodum carae essent acceptaequc. 
Itaquectiam, annuentibus his V!ris max!me nobis colendis, praec!puarum 
specimen lectionum e codice nostro excerptarum hie exhibentes prelo 
subj!cimuSy omiss!s vero iis, quarum pretium est ex!guum, e. g. illis, qua^ 
non nisi ordinem structuramquc vocabulorum a textu vulgato discre- 
pantem att!ngunt. Tota autem lection!s varietatum collectio in Bibli- 
otheca apud codicem ipsum asservatur ct futuro Sallustianorum operum 
editor! vel commentatori critico lubenter communicari potest, qui ilia ad 
utilitatem literariam utatur. 

Adhuc commemorandum restat, nuperrime quoque (sicuti Bibliolheca 
universalis germanica nos certiores facit) cl. M. J. A. MUllerum in 
Tomo 2do libri vernacula lingua sub titulo : ** 2BcrCU(i einer ijOlIftan^ 

DtBen (tBeftl)ic]bte Der Ci)urCa(i)CCcl)en jpurften:^ uno ItaitDfcijufe ?u 

JKEteiffien/^ Lipsiae, 1789 edjti notitiam codicis Sallustiani una cum 
lectionis varietate publice proposuisse. 

Ad ipsum specimen praebendum progredimur. 

BELLUM CATILINARIUM. 

Led. text, Havercamp. — Lectio codicis MS, 

Cap. 1. Inter mortales; inter homi- trans : c^ qpfiwic irreptum esse ex nota 

nes^ marginali.) 

veget; eget 6. alii alio more viventes ; alius 

3. homines ; omnes alio more viventes 
transigere ; transiere (cum edit. Bip. et Teller.) 

S. auctorem ; actorem longea ppriculis; apericulis 

4. cujus re! libet; cujuslibet (c.ed. B. etT.) 

re! (cum Ed. Bip.) libertatis atque augendae ; 
loquentiae; eloquentiae libertatis causa atque au* 
ex pulcherruma et optima gendae 
pessuma ac fiagitiosissuma; domiuationemque convertit ; 
ex pulcherrima pessimaac domiuationemque se con- 
flagiciosissima. vertit 
(QUam lectionem quoque S. V. 7. memorare possem; memo- 
Teller, sua in editione suscepit, arbi- . rare possum 



* Cujus quoque exemplar splendidissimum ill. Tyehsen acceptum pos- 
iiiidet. 

^ Quae sequentium codicis lectionum typis insigoiores facts sunt, in aliis 
vHOdicibus DOA inveniuatur; sed eas solus prasbet. 
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8. ex lubidine quam ; ex lubid- 

ine masis quam 
(cum ed. Bip. et Telleriana) 

9. excesserant; discesserant 

in pace vero beneficiis; in 
pace vero quod beneficiis 
(c. ed. Bip, et Tell.) 

10. optandae; optanda 

11. £a quae; £a quasi (c. £. 

B. et T.) 
in civis facinora facere; in 

civibus facer^ facinora 
quam in Asia ductaverat; 

quem in Asiam duxerat 
deiubra Deorum spoliare ; 

deluhra spoliare (c. £. B. 

etT.) 
neilli ; nedum illi (c. E. B.) 

12. victores hostibus reliquer- 

ant ; victores reliquerant 
(c. E. T.) 
IS. lubidinibus; lubidine 

14. fiagitiorum atque facinorum ; 

facinorosum atque flagiti- 
osorum 
aniroi raolles et aetate fluxi ; 
animi molles et fluxi 

15. vexabat ; vastabat (c. E. B. 

et T.) 

18. poenas dederant; poenas 

dederunt 

19. procul abesse; procul esse 

(c. E. B. et T.) . 
in provinciam ; in provincia 

(c. E. B.) 
in exercitu ; sine exercitu 
SO. .quae mente agitavi; quae 

nactenus mente agitavi 
conditio vitae futura; con- 
ditio vitae futurae 
quae quousque tandem pati- 

eroini ; quae guousque pati- 

emini 
31. et montibus ; in montibus 
praeter miseram; nisi mis- 

eram 

22. admonere; admonebat (c. 

E. B.) 

23. eo dictitare fecisse ; eo rficfo 

fecisse 
94. amoverant ; moverant (c. E. 

nisiobnoxia; ni sibiobnoxia 
insolentiae ; insolentia 
S5. populares coniurationis ; plu* 
res Goniurationi9 
Faesulas ; fesulis 



26, docta; satis docta 
lubidine; libido 
modeste ; modesto (c. E, B.) 

28. simul moliri ; moliri 

29. qui parab^tur; quia paraba-' 

tur 

30. nulii; nullius 

31. dicebat a Quinto Fabio; in ;] 

dicebat. in 
et sestertia ducenta ; et ses- 

tertiorum ducenta millia 
33. postulare a patribus; post- 

ulare patribus 

urbis Romae; urhis Romance 
S3, optumum factum : optimum 

factu 
34* plerique patriae; plerique 

patna 

35. Massiliam ; in asiam 

36. cum et alienis '; ex alienis 
38. praeceps ierat; praeceps 

erat 
qui ubique — praestabant ; 

quod ubique — praestabat 
aut facinus ; atque facinus 
quod ex ; qui ex 
aliarum atque senati; aliar 

rum quam senatus 

40. ipsi innoxii ; ipsi noxii 

41. civitatium; civitatunl 
(cf. notam 2 Ed. Bip. p. 45.) 

mortem exspectare ; mortem 

sperare 
quin cupidissime; quod non 

cupidissime 

42. certa praemia ; cerium prasr- 

mium 

43. Bruttio, Apulia; brutio in 

Apulia 

44. constituerant ; constitucrat 
46. ita agant *. permittit illis ho- 
mines; ita agant permittit. 
Illi homines 

(eandem constructionem licet muta- 
tis aliquantulum verbis habet editio 
Bip. p. 50. cf. quoque Telleri examen 
variarr. lectionum p. 203, ubi hunc 
locum vexatissimum sic mutari 
vult.) 

49. quidam L. Tarquinius; L. 
Tarquinius 

animi nobilitate^ impulsi^ 

animi mobilitateMmpuIsi 

exercitatos in audaciam or- 

abat ; exercitatos orabat lit 

audacia 

de lis fieri pkceat; di» Mi 
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fkcere plac^at 

praesidifis additis ; praesiicliis 
abditis 
50. aetatem agunt ; Titam agunt 

iiierit; fuit (c. £. B.) 

aut nimis grave; aut grave ' 

crit; trai 
58. neque superbia; neque illis 
superbia 

damnatis permissum est ; 
damnatis civibus permis- 
sum est 

iuprimis magnam ; in primis 
$atn raagnam 

bene parta ; bene parata 

54. timens ne, si Romae sint, 

aut a popularibiis conjurati- 
on is ; thnem ut aut a popu- 
iaribus coniurafionis 

55. si ita res esset ; si ita esset 

56. vertet; vertatur 
maxui^e; maxima 
iterom ; altenini 

in faucibus ; fauribus (c. E. 
B.) 

57. epulentis; opttlentissimis 

58. escenderis ; ascenderis (c. E. 

B.) 
vindices rerum eapitalium ; 
per indices rerum eapitali- 
um 
59« brevi spatio duas kgiones ; 
brevi spacio legiones (c. E. 

in fiigam sequeretur; in fu- 
ga sequeretur 
GO. cuiusque animfo ; euique an- 
imo 



61. fient; neqoe locus^ neque 
amicus qnisquam teget; fi- 
ent* Quia bello incepto pas 
in 'manu victoris constat ne^ 
que amicus qui»quam teget 
(in margine addita sunt, uti iam su- 
pra commemoravimus, sequentia 
verba : " Quia bello incepto pax in 
manu victoris constat. Hoc nostri 
libri non habent/') 

amissis bonis; amissis om- 

nihus bonis 
ea vero dementia est; ea 
vera dementia est 
semper in praelio iis maxu- 
mum est periculum ; sem- 
per his maximum pericu- 
lum 

63. et ab de;[teTa rupes aspera ; 

et ab dextra rupe aspera (c. 

E. Tell.) 
reliqua signa in subsidiis; 

reliquorum signa in subsi« 

dio 

colonis; coloniis 
69. res geritur ; res agitur 

videt Catilina, memor; vi- 

det. memor 

64. Nam fere, quern, quisque 

vivus pugnando locum ce- 
perat ; Nam fere pugnando 
quern quisque ItKum vivus 
ceperat 

qm de castris visundi, aut 
spoliandi gratia processer- 
ant ; qui ad ea castra visew 
di aut spoliandi gratia pro- 
cesserant. 
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Cap. 1. virtutis via ; virtutis vi 

suam quippe culpam aucto- 
rcs ad negotta transferunt ; 
suaAl quippe culpam ad ne- 
gotia transferunt 

3. quibus per ^audem jus fuit ; 

qiiibus is per fraiidem fuit 

4. Ceterum ex iis ; Ceterum ex 

alris 
existuBiet memet, studium ; 
4xisiime$, studium 

5. absDimisf adsumiis 

7. modestissinie ; ktmestissime 
/« ' atogi8<jpML eufls r» dies ; ma- 

gisque in dies 
j^faetriofiift in* llMtettMff si rd eum 



expunctum esset, ait Putschius in 

notis Ilavercamp.) 

8. suamet ipsum pecunia prae- 
cipitem casurum ; suam pe- 
r.uniam et ipsum prateipi- 
tem casurum 

13. metus invadit; n'ntorinvadit 
sed ilium alterum; sed Ju- 

gurtham 

ex praecepto regis hospiti- 
bus; ex praecepto hospitibus 

14. uti regni ; uti regnum 
s^ciRidum ea ; sed ea 

)5. fortuna pendenda erat ; for^ 
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avus meus una ; avus meus 
masinissa una 

in armis erat: in armis sita 
crat 
17. aliquando aut apud; all- 
quando apud 

19. et pollicendo, multa perfe- 

cit ; et pollicitando perfecit 
(c. E. B. et T.) 
adgressus; aggressos 

20. Europam esse ; sed ; Euro- 

|>am, sed 
Hiempsalis dicebantur ; Hi- 
emsalis diversa dicebantur 
cultores e j u s terrae ; incolae 
eius terrae 

21. Nomo-Numidae ; nomine 

numidiae 
(cf. notam Ed. Bip. ad h. 1. p. 110.) 
adpellatur ; appellantur 

22. Numidae; numidiae 

24. discedere: de controversiis 
suis, iure potlus, quam bel- 
lo disceptare: ita; disced- 
ere. ita 

26. yestra, qua moveri; vestra, 

a quo moveri 

27. honoribus usi*. in queis; 

honoribus. in quis (c. £. B« 
et T.) 

in senatu princeps ; senatus 
princeps , 

rapiebat, rapiebatur 
31. cum parvo argenti pondere ; 
cum non parvo argenti pon- 
dere 

33. unam ex tam multis oratio- 

nem ejus perscribere ; unam 

ex tam multis eius orationi- 

bus perscribere 
ea dicam quae ; earn dicam 

quam 
'SS. superbiae paucorum ; poten- 

tiae paucorum 
quamque inulti ; guam multi 

34. vos hortor; vos Quirites 

hortor 
Quidquid ; quia quicquid 

35. msyus dedecus est, parta 

amittere, quam oninino 
non; magis dedecus parta 
omittere, quam omnino 
nihil 
30. sociis vestris ; sociis nostris 

mentibus ; morilms 

boneficii quam maleficii in* 
meiQorem esse; beneficii 



quam memorem €t$e maleficii 
37. quoniam se ; quo se 
39. negotii artifices ; negdciipat^ 

ticipes 
paucisdiebus profectus; pau* 

cis diebus eodem profectus 
42. occultiora fore ; occultiora 

fuere 
capere alii : alii se ; capere. 

alii se 

44. C. Mamilius Limetanus ; g. 

mallius limitanus 
accepisset; accepissent (c. 

E. B. et T.) 
iusserit, decreverit, voliierit, 

mai^is; iusserit. magis (c. 

E. B.) 
supra memoravimas ; supra 

ducuimus (c. E. B. et T.) 
quaestione exercita ; questio 

exercita 

45. mos partium popularium et 

senati factionum ; nos par- 
cium et factionum 
abundantia earum quae ; 
habundancia earum rerum 
quae 
ducunt; dicunt 
pensi neque sancti; penti 
atgue sancti 
quoad; quo 
(superscriptum legitur : ^' aliqui co- 
dices quod habent*') 

47. quamquam adverse populi 
parti Dus; auamquam ad- 
versus populi partium 

51. nimciari iubet; nunciare iu« 

bet 

52. ex eo medio ; ex eius medio 
humi arido atque arenoso; 

humo arida atque arenosa 

53. postremoprocumsque; pos> 

tremo cuiusque 
conspicatur ; conspicitur 

54. praetergressum ; praeter* 

gressos 
fuerant; fuerat 
56* interiere; interire 

57. apud alteros ; apud alterum 
et paene inprudentia admis* 

sum; et pene admissum. 

58. hortatur, ad; hortatur ut ad- 
omnium Numidarum; om- 
nium numida 

interfici iubet; interficit iu- 
bet 
coosiliiini ci^it. exercitum; 
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tonsilium. eiercitum capU 
sequitur; insequitur 
C. 59. in advorso loco victor tamen 

virtute fuisset; in advorso 

loco victor fuiiset 
(in spatio quod iineas dirimit vox ; 
iumen addita est.) 

Auli; Albini 

magis anxius ; magis animus 

anxius 
a^tabant; agebant 
otium pati ; quietem pati 
€0. additis auxilio perfugas ; ad- 

dit his perfugas auxilio 
Marium ex itinere frumen- 

tatum; Marium frumtnta" 

turn 
61. pugnare : evadere alii, alii 

succedere ac murum inodo 

sufFodere ; pugnare. alii va- 

dere ac modo murum suf- 
Jodere 
praeterea pice et sulphure 

taedam mistam ardeotia 

mittere ; praeterea picem 

et sulphure taedam mixtam 

ardenti mittere 

ividetur ardentia scriptum fuisse, sed 
Ittera a erasa est.) 

63. frustrati; frastrari 

clamorem et tumultum hos- 

tilem a tergo accepit ; cla- 

moretn accepit 

(cui in margine recentiori, uti vide- 

tur, manu additum est " a tergo 

quasi tumultum.") 

63. sed advorsis equis concur* 
rere ; aed adversi sequi con' 
currere 

65. ab se defecerant ; ad se de* 

fecerant 
(probatur haec lectio a S. V. Teller. 
p. 32a cd.) 

metuenti ne, si ; metuenti, si 

66. tradere; traderent 

67. fortunam quam ; fortuna 

quam 

cuncta ; omnia 

altus; alitus 

alium post alium( alios post 
alium 

talis vir, nam postea ambi- 
tione praeceps datus est, 
consulatum adpetere non 
audebat. £taani; talis vir 
^ppetere non audebat. Nam 
* fHtu amkicion€ praeceps 



datus est, Etiam 
(vox: consulatum quoque apud 
alios desideratur.) 
68. Igitur: ubi Marius haruspi- 
cis dicta eodem intendere 
videt quo cupidoanimi hor« 
tabatur ; ab ; Igitur marius 
cum auruspicis dicta eodem 
quo cupido animi hortaba- 
tur intendere videt ab 
facto ullo : facto alio 
(superscriptum est eadem manu a /h 
quo, quam lectionem unus quoque 
codex Haverc. praebet.) 

69. cb cam causam ; ob hoc 
satellites ; satelliti 
ingentem ^irum; ingentem 
esse virum 
70 tentare : prorsus nihil ; temp^ 
tare, nil 

pars edocti ; pars edocta 
71. turpis vita integra fama po- 
tior fuit ; turpis vita fama 
pociorfuit 

postquam de rebus Vaccae 
actis comperit ; postquum 
de rebus actis acceperat 
73. ira atque spes praedae am- 
pluis; trae atque praedae 
spes amplius 
ex Latio ; ex coUacio 
73. ipse eum suspiciens ; ipse 
despiciens eum 
suis : qui plerumque ; suis. 
plerumquc 
utriusque consilio; utrius* 
que consiliis 
metusque; metuque 
cupidus; cupidiuibus 
74. erat ei Numida; £rat uu- 
mida 
adlatas litteras audivit; alia* 
tas litteras vidU 
praeventum; eventa 

75. excitusy adreptis arm is tu^ 

multum face re ; excitus 
tumukum facere 

76. de profectione ; ex prqfec- 

done 

celebrare; extollere 
Sed senatus pauUo ante Me- 

tello Nunudiam decreve- 

rat ; senatus sed oaulo decio 

decreverat 

77. varius incertusque; ranus. 

incertusque 
(cf. Dotam 3 ed. Bip. p« Vd4.\ 
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alic[uamdiu ; ali^uantum 
hostium potiti ; hostium pau- 
corum potiti 
(c. £. B. cf. quoque Tell. p. 323. ubi 
haec leguntur : " Ut ptiucorum cum 
€(uibusaam libris omitjtatur non pa> 
titur sensus.") 

78. ventum quod ; ventum est 

quo 

79. Metello infectum; infestum 

metellp 
(litterae : e superscripta est : c.) 

simul oppidum et operibus 
et loco munitum ; simul ejp 
operibus et loco munitum 
post dies quadraginta ; post 
dies XXX. 
pependerc ; premiere 
orantes; orare 
impetrata, semper boni ; im- 
petrata boni 
31. peterent, Graeci optionem 
Cartbaginiensium faciunt ; 
peterent. Cirenenses op- 
tionem cartba^iniensibus 
faciunt 
ad rem redeo ; ad inceptum 
redeo 
82« bellum suscipiat ; bellum in- 
cipiat 
certaturos; certaturus 
ne moras agitando ; ne mox 
agitando 
habere eum ; habere turn 
aegerrume desinere ; acer- 
< rime definire 
(ultimae litterae : e superscripta est 
littera: *.) 

86. turn vero multus atque ferox 
instare ; turn vero superbus 
multus atque ferox instare 
abnuere: negare 
aut studium ; aut studia (c. 

E. B.) 
reditunun, alia; rediturum 
sperabat alia 
87* primo industrios, supplices 
modicos esse ; prima Indus- 
tres suppliciis jnodicos esse 
sint. Ita ^ sint qui contra me 
tendunt. Ita 
jam ex consuetudine in na- 
turam vertit ; turn consueti^ 
dine in naturam vertitur 
•'. td.hoc arut alhid tale ; ad hoc 
I mtt ad ttUe 

mmf AiNStt^qutpost^m; 



83. 



85. 



scio podqnam 
(vox : qui eadem manu in spatier 
quod lineas dirimit, addita est) > 
gerere quam ; gere^e consiir 

latum quam 
ego ciaturam unam ; ego^ 

fortunam unam 
cum apud vos aut in senatu 

verba faciunt, pleraque ; 

cum apud vos verba faciunt 

in senatUf pleraque 
posteris quasi lumen ; post- 

eris lumen 
facta mihi dicere ; facta di- 

cere 

89. placuit reticere; placuit *re- 

mere vel reticerc 
falsam vita ; falsa vita 
Haec atque alia majores ves- 

tri; Haec atque talia ma- 

iores nostri 
rcpetit; repetunt 

90. sudorem pulvercm et alia; 

sudor em et alia 
ubi se omnibus ftagitiis de- 
decoravere ; ubi fiagiciis sc 
dedecoravere 
et ignavia ; et avaricia 
(cui ta^len recentiori, uti videtmr, 
manu superscriptum est : ignavia,) 
omnis bonos ;omnibus bonis 

91. armis aliisque utilibus; ar- 

mis atque ahis talibus 

93. cognovit, statuit^ cognovit 

copiam, statuit 
timeret; metueret 

94. alia metu ; aHis metum 
egentia aquae, infesta; egcn- 

tia a quae eaqne infesta 
utebantur. Id ubique; ut' 
untur. Id z<6tque 

95. flumen Taixam ; Jlumen 

96. infidum ante neque; infidum 

neque (c. E. B.) 

97. incommodo patravit, mag- 

nus; incommodo magnus 
plura, deserta propter; plura. 
propter 

praecisum; praeckt 
96. repentes cochleae; repente 
cocleas 

intellexit ; more hmnanae cu- 
pidinis ignara visundi ani- 
mumvortit; intell^xitmo-' 
re in^nii humani cupido 
dif&citia fBciiixi4i animuhi 
¥6i?tift 
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IM 



tn^exa ; flexa (c. E. B.) 
q.ua ipse escenderal; qua 
ipse descenderat 
(ef.BOtafii 5 ed. Bip. p. ^14.) 

99. qui centuriis praeerant; qui 
r ex centuri&nibus erant 

(praeposilio : prue scripta fuisse vi- 
oettur aed erasa.) 

intentos proelio Numidias 
habuerat ; intentus proeho 
invidias habuerat 
(in spatio interlineari scriptum est: 
numidas.) 

100 et asociis exercitum cogeret; 
et sdciis cogeret cxcrcitum 
maiorum ignavia; maiorum 
jtocordia 

pudeat an pigeat; pudet ma- 
gis an piget 
101. sollertissumus; fortissumus 
10^. addueeret; adducere 

neque arma; nequefama 
(cui vero superscriptum legitur : 
mrma,) 

103. vi«i; vism 
■ ]j04h deinproTisovectigalis, item 
cohortium;p turmarum; de 
in proviso cohorcium tar- 
marum 
(in spatio interl. additum est : vecti- 
gtdium.) 
. 105. in hiberna proficiscitiiFy quae 

propter; hiberna propter 
106» aiebant: pars quod; a)e6an^ 
quod 
Rcspublica; retp: 
redeuntes; Mbeuniet 

107. itinere morati; itinere quod 

morati 
instabat; trat 

108. multi, vulneribus ; muUis 

vulneribus 

109. aprincipio inopi, melius vi- 

sum amicos ; a principio 

tibi visum melius amicos 
minimum, gratia par, ac si ; 

minimum gratiaepar quam si 
placutsse et vim; placuisse 

eredo vim 
numquam populum Roma- 

mim beneficiis; numquiim 

kenefieus 
. 110. unde vi Jngurtbam; node 

iugurtham 
111. ad hiberna Romanonim pro- 

ficiscuntur ; ad hiberna pro^ 

jfieitcuniur 

ad SuUam pergunt; ad Sil- 



km perfn^nt (c* £. B.) 
lis. postquam inf«clo . negotio, 
quo intenderat, Cirtam re- 
ait, de adventu kgatorum 
certior factus, illosque et 
SuUam venire iubet, item- 
que L. Betlienum praeto- 
rem, Utica, praeterea om- 
nia undiqueSenatorii ordi- 
nis; quibuscum — post- 
quam confecto quod in* 
tenderat, ne^ocio cirtam re- 
€Uii et de adventu legatorum 
factus est cercior. illosque et 
Sillam ab Utica venire lubet. 
item L. Bebenum praeto- 
rem, praeterea omnes sena- 
torii o r d i n i s quibuscum 
Cn. Octavio Ruto, qui Quaes- 
tor siipendium adportave- 
rat; G. N. Octavio Rufone. 
Questor stipendium in af- 
fricam por^verat 
respondetur; resprnisuta es^ 

113. equitum; equitatum 
funditorum Baleariorum ; 
fundatorum atgue balearum, 
Sullae aliisque omnibus et ; 

Sillae omnibnsque suis et 

114. paullo post morbo interi- 

turae; post pauIo interi- 

turae 
proficiscerentur ; proficisce- 

retur 
ignesque creberrimos ; ig* 

nesque quam creberrimos 

(c. E. B.) 

ante considisse ; eonsedisse 
dicerent, manu vindican-* 

dum, neque ; dicerent ne* 

que 

115. de cere, qui m anus armave* 

rit,ab iiiermis pedibus auxi* 
lium pete re, in roaximo 
metu; dicer et qui manuB 
armcnerit. maximo metu 

116. praeroissus ab Jugurtha, 

postquam Sullam accitum 
audierat, orator et subdold 
8(>eculatum Boccbi consi- 
1 1 a : praeterea ; praemissut 
a iugurtha qui postquam 
Sillam accUum audiefaf, subm 
dole speculatum bocci con- 
silia ierat. Praeterea 
bona cams acceptusqut 
qttem ; bona acc^tui efat 
quern 
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pertimesceret: accitumesse 
quo res communis licentius 
gereretur ; pertimesceret, 
quo res communes licentius 
gerereittur 

Sed ego ; nam ego 

117. occulte autnuUo;occu/^f. 

nulla 
sicuti voluerant; sicuti vo- 

luerat (c. £. B.) 
se missum a consule ; se a 

consule 

Turn rex uti; Tunc uti 
ex sententia jurat ambobus: 

ac ; ejr sententia amborutn ac 

118. novi, opulentissimus, priva- 

to ; novi, privato 

119. sua retulisse ; sua causa re- 

tulisse 



deberetur; deheret 

invisi essent; invisi erant 

(c. E. B.) 
bello, avidissimus; hello erai 

avidisiimus 

120. Jugurthae veoit; iugurthae 

proficiscituF 
et ei nunciat ; et emmciat 

121. Haec Maurus ; Haec mariut 

occulta oris patefecisse ;'^oc- 
culta rectoris patefecissent 
Verisimiliter librarius praestantiorem 
lectionemy pectoris quae in quibus- 
dam aliis Codd. occurrit, et qiioque 
in edit. Bip. et Tell, suscepta est, 

Eermutavit cum hac insulsa, cui ad- 
uc superscriptum est: vel rhetoris. 

122. Q. Caepione ; quinto sci- 

pione 



FRAGMENTUM EUTROPILJ' 



Lect. text. Sylburg* 

€.1. Manilius: Manlius 

internecione attriti etiam; 

internecione etiam 
quinto; quintus 
XXX et unum ; triginta 
unum 
(Post vocem : urmm usque ad verba : 
Is belli finis insertum est sequens : 
** Sedab eorummulieribus graviorem 
pene quam ab ipsis pugnam Rumani 
experti sunt. Hae etenim plaustris 
in modum castrorum dispositis. ipse 
desuper diu obstitere romanis. Sed 
cum ab eis novo cedis genere terre- 
rentur. abscisis enim cum crine cer- 
-vicibus inhoncsto satis vulnere tur- 
pes relinquebantur. ferrum quod in 
nostes sumpseranty in se suasque 
verterunt. Namque aliae concursu 
mutqo iugulatae, aliae funibus ad sua 
colla ligatis, aliae apprehensis invi- 
cem fascibus strangulatae : equo- 
rumque cruribus pertractae interie- 
runt. Aliae laqueo de subrectis 
plauslrorum temonibus pependerunt. 
Quaedam dum se suspenderet filios 
duos traiectis per colla eorum la- 
quels ad suos pedes i unxit. Ita his 
duobus prueliis cccxi gallorum occi- 
QXi capta sunt; absque innuroera 



— Lectio Codicis MS. 

multitudine mulierum quae furore 
femineo se suosque necaverunt.** 

Idem fere sed aliquanto tamen 
mutatum extat p. 58 editionis inter- 
polatae supra memoratae.) 
C. 2. sexcentesimo quinquagesi- 
mo uono ; dctVlII 
Titus Vietius, Hierus Asi-. 
nius, Titus Herennius, A u- 
lus Cluentius; Titus Vet- 
rius. Gervius Asianus. 
Titus Legennius. Cluen- 
tius Albus 
praetor gessisset; sed prae* 
tor gessisset 
Post vocem : gessisset usque ad 
verba : Anno urbis conditae sequens 
intextum est, sed rursus diversum ab 
eo, quod ilia ed. interpolata praebet : 
" Ipso in tempore dira prodigia 
visa sunt, nam sub ortu sol is globus 
ignis a regione septentrionis emicuit 
cum raaximo codi fragore. Apud 
Arretinos in convivio cruore panibus 
quasi e vulnecibus curporum fluxit. 
Per septem continuos dies grando 
lapidum inmixtis etiam testarum 
fragmentis terram latissime verbera- 
vit. In Samnitibus e vastissimo 
terrae hiatu ilamma prorupit et us- 



* In collatione huius fragmenti secuti sumus textum Eiitropii, qui extat in 
f . $yU)urgli corpore Scriptorum Koman. minorum Francof. 1587 fol. edito. 
Xoin. I. 
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i|uein coelum extendi v i saest. Tuna 
cliam omnium generum animalia, 
quae inter liomines vivere soliti erat, 
relictis stabulis pascuisque cum ba- 
latu hinnitu mugituque miserabili 
ad silvas montesque tugeraiit. Ca- 
nes ^iioque quorum natura est extra 
hommes esse non posse lacrimosis 
ululatibus vagi luporum ritu oberra- 
runt. Nee mora post haec tarn 
gravia prodigia civilia bella secuta 
sunt. Apud Judeos ea tempestate 
primus Aristobuius Rex pariter et 
pontifex diadematis sumpsit insig- 



ne. 



C. 5. commotum est ; commotum 
exortum est 
primus urbem Romara in- 

fressus est; primus in ur- 
em armatus ingressus est 
cum Bosphoro ; in bosphoro 
bellum se ei propter; bellum 
propter 
Inde. ad Ephesum ; Inde et 
ephesum 

€tiam Athenae civitas; eti- 
am Mathone civitas 
miserat non iam ad ; mise- 
rat enim ad 
4* ipsamque urbem cepit; ip- 
sas athenas cepit 
exercitu XIV ; exercitu XIII 
LXXmillialectissima; LXX 
electissimorum 
commisit. Primo; commi- 
sit bellum. primo 
vigintimiliiahostium; quin- 
decim millia hostium 
filiusque Archelai Diogenes, 
secundo ; et filius Archelai. 
secundo 
Mithridates cum Sylla de 
pace agere coepit. Interim ; 
Mithridates iussit cum Silla 
de pace agi. Interim 
5, tum vii mulia eius cecidit; 
tum"vi eius occidit 
CXXIV suorum amisit ; 
XXIIII 8U0S amisit 
perdidit. Mox etiam et ur« 
bem ingressus est. Marium 
Mariimium; perdidit. Syl- 
la deinde cum campania 
sanicium duce et reliquis 
iopiis ad portam collinam 



signa contulit. LXXX homi- 
num occidit, mox etiam ur- 
bem ingressus tria millia 
hominum contra lidem da- 
tam mermes peremit. Cum- 
que magna crudelitate ad- 
versussontes insontesque 
saBviret. quintus ratulus pa- 
lam Sylla>.dixitycum quibus 
tandem victuri sumus si in 
bello armatos in pace iner- 
roes occidimus. Sylla de- 
hinc Marco Manum de 
caprili casa extractum vin- 
ciri iussit ductumque trans 
liberim effossis oculis mem- 
bris minutatim exsectis vel 
fractis trucidari. Marium 
Marii filium (Pauca horum 
\estigia extant in ed. in- 
terp. p. 66.) 
LXXX mill ia ho stium in co 

proelio ; LXX hominupi 
proelio 
6. traditis exercitibus; tantis 
exercitibus 

Hiarbam; Jerdam 

consumserunt ultra CL mil- 
lia hominum; consumpse- 

runt autem plus qnam CL 
hominum 

consulares XXIIII ; consu- 
laresXXlII 

senatores fere CCC j sena* 
tores fere CC 
(Quibuscum verbis liber Vtus Eutro- 
pii concluditur : sed in codice adhuc 
addita sunt sequentia, quae quoqu* 
in ed. interpolata leguntur licet ali- 
quantulum mutata: 

" Post haec tamen Sylla mortuo 
Lepidus Marianae partis ad versus 
Catulum Syllanum ducem consur- 
geos bellum reparavit. Bis time aci^ 
certatum, plunmi Romanorum ex- 
tincti. Albanorum civitas pro eo 

?[uod illuc Scipio Lepidi filius con- 
ugisset, expugnata ct capta est. 
Brutus in cisalpmara galliam fugiens 
apud regium interfectus est. Uo{ 
tempore Hierosolymis Alexandra ux- 
or Alexandri regnabat ex cuius aetata 
Judeos rerum confusio et variac cla- 
des oppressere.'') 
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JO. AD. NODELL' 

€pt0tola Crttica 

AD ILLUSTRISSIMUM VIRUM 
C. G. HEYNE, 

M. BRITANNIA REGI A CONSILIIS AULICIS. CET. CET. \ 

ACCEDUNT PAUCA ALIA CBITICA. 

^AvitJ ^otg aurrr ^vvra yiv&ron cxvtos» 

SUMMO HEYNIO 
JO, AD, NODELL 

^a/gsiv x«l euTrgarreiv! 

NO. I. 

QuUM forte Ills diebus nonnihil nactns essem otii^ in manus incide* 
n»t ilia Tzetzae, quae egregius ille tuus Jaoobsius pancis abhine 
annis edidit. Accidit antem illud legenti, quod accidere debuit neces* 
sario, at offenderem ad multa, quae ciun tollere eoperem, in chartam 
conjeci uonnulla, €{»as» ecce, oblata occasione, tibi audeo paittere, ut 
IfiitiiTum judicio tuo stent aut cadant^ eisque tu, sicut videbitur, utare. 
Sed jam hoe ago. 

NoTiE IN TZETZEN. 

Antehom. vs. 78* 3" 1 — dyivsov ss T^otr^v fi^ev* 

V. 365. Num scripsit *0^ aroi a-ytyjirr^oc ira^ ccifsTaiy pro tAgoc^sTrai 
a yiftrbo 7ra§oLi^Eoy.a,i, aufero. 

V. 573. Quum dubitare te diceres in nota, an homo iXiieroXig 
dici queat, non memioeras, id quod tibi profecto rarissime accidit, hoc 
nomine ]H>n semel se ipsam designare Iphigeniani apud Euripidem, 
Jphig. itr AqI. v. 476 seqcf. Conf. onniino ^sch}'!. Agam. v. 696. seq. 
&c. Plutarch, in Demetr. c. 26. p. 42. v. 6. Ed. Hulteni. 
' HoMBH. V. 18, ut e versa toUatur vitiam, scribendum 

tig niqig y^rTvfir^y a-hv l\ Tpaeg ogxiet p^cSc^n. 

¥el, Sf correpta prima m Treves displicet, 

Tgcosg 11 (Tvv ^pxta, ;^syov, - * 

frt malebat quindi^icim an«ior»m adokscens N. N. Bf atze, Batavus, 
4i9ciptindE^ nostne alumnus, quique, raro admodum hodie in juventute 
nostra exemplo, egregia valet Fegum metricaruin, ex continua turn 
aliorum, tum liomeri imprimis lectioi]*e» peritia. Ejusdem et alia ocr 



^mmmt^^im»^m*m iwJii^fc*^ 



. ? Professor Nodell, soon after the emancipation of Holland, put us in 
possession of his unpvblished Criticisms, part of which we present to our 
Iteaders in the present No. The remainder we shall give in ouf^ext. Th« 

Frofessor died soon after he forwarded his MSS. to us. Edit. 

i ■ ■ ■ ' 
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current infra^ quae litem M* notata videbis, »t suus juv«iii eximio ho- 
Bos habeatur. Forte tamen earn adspirationi vim tribuit Tafttzes/ ut 
prsecedentem brevem^ consona finitam, producat, sicut paulo po^t. 

- : V*- 53. . lygx^ f Tj/W(rav, 

nisi illic scribas e y sKsy, . . 

V. 82. scribo MeysXaov ol dvnoujv^x, 

41 £icile excidit ob prsecedeas oV. Sed quid fiet v, seq. 89, ubi in j3 f o y 
producit ultiniam ante vocalem, et v. 303, siSov oipflaA/^oI;, et v. 329, «? 
— av, et Posthom. v. 19, ubi Jacobsius (pauyov. Posth. v. 189, 

226, 367, 439, et 496. 

V. 153. ^fvcoyti^ujs rs iriastg, 

MMtiti inQuraiis comibus. Credo, qui donorum caussa ia 
uxorum aduiteriis connivebant. Cornigeri enim jam Teteribus 
dicti raoecharum conjuges, V. Salmas. ad Tertul. Pallium, p. 338, ubi 
quod profert Lucilii epigramraa, habetur apud Brunckium Anal. v. ii, 
p. 318. qui xs^a<r<pi§fiv expouit per Gallicum cornard; conf. 
omnino Solanum ad Lucianum v. i. p. 332. quern uuper locum per 
literas et amantissime et elegantissime scriptas mihi indicabat CI. mei 
Heusdii humanitas. 
. V. 348, addita particula corrigo Kuy^i ts. 

V. 355, repone rr^v pro i?y, ut, recepta in prascedente Jacobsii emea- 
datione, sensus, quern is vult, eliciatur. Seq. versu lubens scribam 

V. 384, forte f a-r* ^' dydarcvg, sen, ut malebat M. J(rrV 

. V. 412, an? — Tolcvv s^Yf^^sto (ji^vdcvy, 
V. 421, deleatur y post xAf o;. M. 
V. 449, Lege — ?a;oy $' £^§1 xa* Tou. 
V. 453, yooujy r ecrr'. M. 
V. 461, an 1 rov Ib§^ sytiKovy Ixa^vS^ioyn 
Primam enim in Scamander producit etiam infra v. 464. 

Posthom. v. 22, num? sol$ iy) ^ui^ois. 

V. 27. (T^olrj g) anl irixsws, quod facilius excidit ob praecedens 

V. 103, pro TTs troy corrige, sis, iriTrtov, flagitante metro, et tnox 
V. 109, ea-fSsa-e S' M. in eodeni irsa-oy recipiam xa) cum Cel. £di« 
tore. 

V. 142, lego ----— ;i^fg|iogr/cr£ -TfayglxgAa ]xyfOjXgVo/«y. 

V. 157, plane monstroso quid fiet? an? e, y. A. og sx^y* 

V. 162, It ori oyf 0, vitium erit typograpbicum pro ^ariovt$p 
calcabantur. 

V. 1 67, an ? (j.lyy vel f^lyr M. 

V. 175. Licet TzETZ4!i consuetudinem CI. Jacobsio in nota 
moratam non ignorem, inalim tamen 

Tu) pa. jMriv 'fTniriss I p g Trojto. 

V. 180, lege, *A(nrihxd^[^'*} r g xcti. 
* V. 229, an? 'Trdyyv^oc. 
V. 237, Num? /^a^^dyioi M. 
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V. 241, puto ;^g/pof vctf/xarfy nutu seu gestu. 

V. 329» an ? A?aj o i iiecb^vo^. 

V. 35S> num ? aVa ^£ eJxe. M. 

V. 378, progucrrijflg^ eieXs in MS. est ifeXe, utrumque coB« 
tra metrum, quod poscit sScrrrj&i^ re. M. 

V. 379, ail ] Kou oivuu ^aAof . 

V. 424» si t' e }£ ^ V scribas, salva tamen erit prioris syllabae quan- 
titas. 

V. 434, <px\ccyyy}8oy, non dubito esse a Tzetzae manu, quanquam 
coiitra metrum. Si Y.Xxyyr^^ov Homericum II. B. 463, quod ali- 
quando reponebat Eleg. Jacobsius, reciperetur, hoc insuper scriben- 
dumesset xccr a ^ax^up^s 6 yrs^. Hesychius ^aXayyij Ji v, xara 
fi^^^Sy quod et ipsum Homericum est II. O. 360. 

V. 447, an ? crot Tociwv sv ^A^odoi$, 

V. 452. Posset scribi jLtgya QaufLa ioLXaa-a^g. conferri autem po- 
test Catulli Epitb. P. et B. v. 14. ubi parum abest quin scribendum 
suspicer 

Emcrsere feros candenti e gurgite vultus 
iEquoreaj monstrum Nereides admirantes, 

quod miror non reposuisse egregium ilium poetarum Latinorum sospi-r 
tatorem N. Hefnsium, quum SE em£RSERE reponeret apud SiL 
Ital. Pun. vii. 414. qui locus e Catullo sumtus, quod tamen non obsep- 
Tatum Silii commentatoribus. Conf. Bosii Ind. ad Nep. in v. 
¥• 473, posset quidem scribi 

Sed manet tamen peccatum in prima syllaba vocis ^oo[f.oivi quae 
brevis est, nisi corrigere malis $ ^acr y. o^ia- 1. 

V. 485, an? do^i^ga^roi, uti apud Eurip. Hec. 105, quamquam vcl 
sic male corrigitur syllaba ^ a. 

V. 500, lege UriXei^cco. Paulo superius v. 492. 

• * H§coo$ uKovs fjLog^fiv, 

Durissimus est trocbseus sic positus, quum in promtu sit rescribere 

Toy ]ttog(f i;y rjpcoQg oixovs. 

M. trochaeus tamen est in eadem sede v. 565, nisi illic inserta particula 
malis xslvov y s irsa'O'/to^, 

V. 570, nura 1 evhv aXsvro, includebantur, ab aXs^hOLi, includor, 
unde aXsis et similia Homerica. 

V. 611, an? rert^aSxi, et praecedente versu XajSovraf. 

V. 615, num? 

rm 7ravTU$ xurigv^av hooriu wpea-fis iivrts* 

Frustra, re infecta dimittentes legatum Antenorem. 
► V. 639» ^^^sioirs M. 

V, 6*40, potius 66 pa, M. 

V. 675, rov re Sv^rjv KXi^'icrcrsv, flyid r eWsro e^ya. 

V. 677 > ad fulciendum versum scribo Icra-oi, Supra t. 636, aa 
iSgao-SY scripsit pro itQlri^rs^ 
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V. 701, Lege dita^ia-Ksiv, fallere, decipere, et insuper farte, 

xoi) Iftf ys 6s\mv aira^l(rxBtv. 

nisi xiyojy accipias pro putans, quo senso (pyjl^i frequens Ho- 
mero. 

V. 713, monstri similem sic corrigere possis, sequente etiam leviter 
mutate, 

A,i. [I, TDv i^nrov otrra<rs Sougl 

V, 738, Si A dtridu scripsisset, consuluisset metro. 

V. 739, Emenda ^guyo V M. nisi malis y tt g >c ^ y y o y. 

V. 772- Forte quis corrigendum existimet SvS^ss $s it. k. 

Et haec quidem hactenus, quibus tu, vir illustrissime atque huma- 
nissime, quod videbitur, faeies, sive edenda hoc vel ilio modo, 
seu premenda duxeris. Ego si, nee tibi, neque egregio Jacobsio tuo, 
omnino ingrata fuisse haec intellexero ahquando, gaudebo sununo 
opere, unde enim his temporibus gaudia nisi ex literis 1 in quibus ego 
si adquiescere licet, sat beor. — Acta Literaria nostra Trajectina tarde 
procedunt admodum ; potuissem alioqui dare paucula mea, pluscula 
ex schedis penes me doctissimi Lentzii, tov jxaxa^tVoy, discipuli quon-> 
dam tui, cognati niei. Narratur tameu volumen tertium jamjam eden- 
dum. D'EscuRlus mens mirifice triumphal tuis literis, tualau4e. — 
Vale, ViR Maxime, atque ita habe, post Schraderum meum, ror 
Ttdvvt quern msyore cum veneratione diligam ac mirer, reperiri homi- 
nem neminem. Tu amare me perge. — Scr. Rotterodami ad Mosam ia 

Erasmiano A. D. \. Kal. Sept. CIOIOCCCI. 

Kp l(r I s ^v aTrecTTi^ Zeujoux Iot* Zeus, 



Data hac occasione, adjiciam pauca alia e penu mea in Scriptoribus 
quum Graecis turn Romanis observata, et primo quidem, ob materise 
affinitatem, videamus Tryphiodorum. 

'lAioy igitur *AXwcrf a;;, ex ed. Florentina Bandamii v. 26. lege 

6. T. TT, fAsy uyoLXKofAsvri 5. e. 

▼. 197 et 198, adsumto versu e C. A. scribenduni suspicor, 

• — TO) 06 01 a/t^co 

•Of JaAjOw anoiriovrt ( vel (moireoyrs) i^yiavoy ekto^ iiyroLS. 
V. 200. scribo lit tov. 

V. 205. adsumto iterum versu, quem exhibet C. A. lubenter emea* 
dabo, 

J. T. X. I^ex/Svaro Aaov ayr^. 
^evysiv oif aa) e. s. a. x o / A a ^ 

V. 256. f (^Aon'Aoxoy SvYits ^v8ox« 
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V. 307. ^fiiVOV V IT o^fiyxTd. 

■ V. 3^6, aH ? Savardia tsXo$. 

V. 438. novi, qui scribal euv]? in fine, licet conjecture mx coiK 
fisu?. 

V. 460. corrige, sodes, ggpypgya, et v. 535. uirgx. 

Sed, missis his minoruin gentium poetis, videiunus potius coram priiK 
cipem. Apud Horaerum igitur H. in Merc. 99- pro vulgato 

^H i} vioy aKOmji frqoa- efi^(roiTO 87a ieicov, 

quod, quum de oriente die sermo sit, sensui est contrarimn ; lubenter 
corrigam K(ire^y]craro, vel, quod accedit propius, dir€fiyi<raro, ut 
apud Ovidium Lucifer ccsH etatiane novissimus exit. Paulo autem 
superius V. 93. malle me tva, [jt,-^, dixi in notis Criticis ad calcea 
Aviani/p. 56\ 

11. n. 8. 

rlitTe ii^ixpv<T0Hy UotTpOKXBig, yjuts KOupii 
tlivov ^TTTOfiEvi], xoti T kaaufj^evTiv xotrepvTietf 

Pulchre exprimit hunc locum M. de Florian, Numa, L. 3. It Ee 
tegarde et se teit, semblable d Venfant timide, qui suivant sa m^re d 
pas in6gaux, la retient doucement par son voile, Jixe sur elle des yeu9 
*noffh de pleurs, et lui demande saris Hen dire de la porter dans sew 
bras. Ainsi Numa suiuoit Tatius. 

Hymno it fter. ^. 37. scribo d^yvfj^evn 7re§, 

V. 344, 45. an?— Tj^ eV arA^Voi^ 

"Egyoig 6, [A, irvKVYiv [iyitUto jSouA^v. 

V. 404. pro K a ) posset legi ^, num. 

V. 409. arreptis ct^teris, quas dat CI. editor RuHNKENlus, Leidensis 
Academise dec us, potius tamen scribam 

Euripidis Pboen. v. S79. ed. Beckii majoris 

A (ruyxaXJ\l/ai fr, 0. X§^^^ 

Quum egre^ie hunc locum interpretarentur et Musgravios et tlii, 
miror, non oflensos fuisse itnportuno mihi quidem % f v cy, quamquam 
illud in sjio Cod. invenisse video Yalkenaerum. Sed alio ducit Scho- 
liastes Sid rou a-vyxKslEiv tov iroLrs^ci itB^^rv^ovrac . Occultare quo* 
yis modo rem omnem conabantur, et tenebris mandare GBdipodae; 
quare lubens eqiiidem pro vpovcy scribam cxotuj. Conf. Statium, 
Th. I. 47. seq. et II. 441. 

Iphigen. in Aul. v. 355. lego Il(ida.ovys, deleta distinctione ante 
H^idfjiou — pauIo aliter Beckius. - . 



* Sic Hermatinue.— 'Edit, 
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can scribetidom esse ntiXn^ dixi in Notis Crft. ad c. A. Nunc addo, 
eamdem emendatiooem proponere, et pluribus firmare CI. Jacobsium 
Animadv. in Eurip. c. 4. editis A. 179^* quem cultissimi viri coBsen» 
sum mihi gratulor* • 

Apud Tzetzen ab eodem Jacobsio editum in Postfa. v. 411. 
OuMnedes et Ajax inveniunt Achiliem 

Janua kthi et leiho freqnens poetis> sed 'alio plerumque sensa, 
^4n^<>i) ifiXoLi 9unt apud ^schyhim p. 2l6. Ed. Steph. et Aganu 
V. 300. V. Stanleium ad Agam. v. 1300. et, quem kudat 111. Gro» 
fios nostras ad Matth. Evang. xvi. iS. 

Iphig. in A ul. V. 357* crs^iyrd cVaf^aj". puto |x' i^xois. Verba 
iwit Agamemnonis. 

Iphig. in Taur. v. 1386. seq. ita accepta ab interpretibus vtdeo^ 
AC si Oianee simulacrum vocem edidisset, qmim tamen, quae sequun- 
tor, verba sint Orestas socios adhortantb, unde quivis, admonitus, 
wrte fcribeiidttm videat 

Auficlov O. to, 8, a. 

Bois e]$ 6, X. s. X. 9. 

"EQrjXB a, e. e. v. 

TO, T ovgavov tt. t. 8. x. 

'^AyotXfict yyio; S ex K, €• 

Borjv Tiv' <5 yvis x. r. A. 
Troas ▼. 6l5« an scribendum v. d. x'. ^' 

E. CO, y. ov. ft. ou. a. yhvrui, 

Kuxiv xaxwv y. «. d. f . 

Mala malts certant, nota formula xaxa ir^os xaxoTjTi de qua 
▼. Valcken. ad Phoen. p. 453. 

Phcen. ▼• 888. Tiresias vates haec ait, 

«•. 8. V. V. v. 9r. 

^. Xt X. jx. jS. 

9r. y. Scoff- ovff'f fl« %• 

S> 8*. CO. r. ff-uyxaratrxaTrri} tt. 

Itaeditur; poeta tamen, ni fallor, dedit hSov<r$; futnra enim, 
fticut ptaesetitia, enuntiare solent vates. Cassandra apud Ovidlum 
lictiBsimo kyco, 

Gtaia juvetica venit, quds te, p'atdamt[ue domtibi^e 
Perdet; lo, prohibe, Oraia jtivdaca venit. 

Conf. Colum. ad En. p. 13. unde video recte vindicat Burmah, 
Lucano 1. 694. Hue pertinet illud Ftottieitiei apad £schylum, v. 17O4 
ubi, indigebit mea opera, inquit, aliquando Jupiter, «t ipsi indi* 
cem 

Vf OTOU 

X T. t' « ff « C U A 5 T « I, 

ttbi Schol. dTroovXniBrjcsrai, et praecipue ejusdem Cassandne vatirinium 
de rebus in Atridajrum domo gestis {;erendisque. Apud eumdem ^sch« 

NO. XIX. a.Jl. VOL.X. It 
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p. !209« V. 1099. seqq. idem de impense aliquid cupientibus observaf 
Scholia^es ad Eurip. Phoen. v. 1259* Couf. Notas meas Crit. p. 6o. 
ubi inouebam egregium illud dictum^ 

OiSsvog, 

habere poetam a magistro Socrafe. Conf. Lucian. in Cyuico, p. 545* 
et 111. Grotium, ac praeeipue Wetsten. ad Acta Ap. xvii. 25. Plutarch, 
in compamtione Catonis prisci et Aristidae c. 4. air^ oo-^s^s [J^^v yotf * 
ditXoSs fcof* dvd^unrivyjs 8* ifsryjg, o5 ffvviysTcci TT^og ro i^d^iarov 1;* 
jfpg/a, rouTO rsXEiirarOiY xm SewVarov. 

^schylus Prom. V. 436. v. Nbtas meas Criticas p. 58. ad Erasm. 
Adag. p. 257. JMetaphorica ratione hoc verbo if^oa-yiXovv pulchre 
usus est Plato in Phsedone v. 1. p. 190. Ed. Bip. quern locum videre 
est apud Bentl. ad Horat. Serm. lh^,79.\\\6[jt,syov dixit ApoUon. 
'Rhod. Ih 124>9»ff$ otrifat't a Xev6^vai et xarairrfyvvcdathu^'' 
ciau. Prom, qui verbo 'ff^Qcitacr^a-akevsiv aliter etiam utitur de 
Andromeda scopulo adfixa. Dial. Mar. 14. ubi taraen de alligata tai|» 
turn capiendum, quum postea Bia-fji.ovs memoret, quomodo in Cata- 
plop. 411. Ed. Bened. 'if^offiteiraTraXevfj^svosy malo alligatus, 
praecesserat enim ftoos rhv lar^v ^a^a-erai, acratos nodos dixit Propert. 
II. 16. 9* ubi vel aa Pronietheum, vel ad Andromedam alludi cen- 
sent eruditi. dvao'ra^vgovy denique dixit idem Lucian. de Sacrif. 
p. 258. 

Pers. V. 601. an? ^^oTtv tiv' pro jSporoTo-zv. 

y. 731. malim iuverso ordine Xaos tt a ^, ut aequali cum reliqoit 
procedat versus, in quibus quintuni pedem integra semper vox auspica* 
tur. 

V. 9 18. bW c5(p6Xe Zev$ x. f^er a. 

T. 0. 

6, X. {Lolga X. 

Ut versus ultimus sit paroBmiacus anapaesticus, to [/t.o'i^a primocasm 
erit accipiendum, ut sit 

Ouvarou | Kuroi [mI \ got xotXv^ut. 

£t ZetJ.vocandi casu scribendum v. 9 18. quo eodem versu cur 
Sf6\s prima brevi (ob leges scilicet anapaestici) legi jubeat D'Arnaud 
in Spec. Animad. p. 115. vix video (nisi A£ in w(ps?^ productum puta- 
let ob aequentem Z, quam tamen syllabam corripi posse, ait Pamvius) 
•ecunda aiim sede non raro est anapaestus, prima spondeus^ ut 
▼.915, 

Sic ergo tW & \ f eXs Z&i^ \ x. r. X. 

4gam. V. 91^* V* Notas meas Crit. p. 58. Seneca Phoen. v. 11. 

Et patere caecum, quo volet, ferri pedem. 
loquitur Ulic CEdipus* Idem Agam. v, 400. Agamemnon. 
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Incolumis, auctus gloria, laude inclytus 
Reducem littore expetito impressit pedem. 

I^aridi adult eros crines dat Horat. Od. I. l6, ip. 

Xenophon Cyrop. I. 6. rovruv $€ ^avivrtvv, ovSsy sti iWo o]wvi^oi^eyoi 
sifo^siovro, ws ovSsva ccv kyjcavra toLtou f^syifrrov Ssov <ry}f/.£icc. 
hsL exhibet £d. Weisiana, repetita a Thiemio — corruptum esse 
locum monstrat et sententia impedita, et l^ctionis varietas. Lego w$ 
4i$6y Sty d\Xoiw<rov, Nullum, inquit, aliud curabaut omen, tanquam 
mhil omnino mutatutum ea, quae summus jam deus ostenderat. 

lb. IV. 6, 2. xa) TOTS jxev oiyicurh\s oi§a. xarr&r^ey oSrws rby f^ovov, 
Tutoif/^ws, continuit tamen, 

Symp. p. 455. V. IV. £d. Thiemii in fine pro c oS iji, ei a- 1 lego oro- 
funru 

lb. p« 495. addita distinctione^ proculdubio scribendum, sfiiwv 
mijdisl nostrum da capo. 

Plutarchus Nicia p. 375. V. 111. iA. Hutteni, difficilis locus, varie- 
que tentatus sic videtur constituendus, ov$£)s ^ eti kou^os ^y it, ic, s, x. jut. 
• vre TT, i. a,r.y,o, ^XiitoyTOs, jlctj x^atYfi^yau ro7$ koyia-fLol^, x. r. A. 
Neque pueri instar^ qui, jam in navem receptus, relictos in littore 
parmUs aUosve identidem respicit cunctantem et versantem rem variig 
ratiociniis scBpius non obedire ac vinci necessitate, nimirum quum nihil 
prodesset cunctaHo^ atque ita retundere etiam ac cohibere collegarum 
impetum. cet. 

Crasso v. III. p. 355. in fine. Nisi periturum se videntem Crassum 
magno tamen animo excusatos voluisse suos milites, ne proditi impera- 
toris crimen Romanos premeret, nisi hoc, inquam, contendas, scrip- 
sisse putem Plutarchum, odx d'jtarrj&sis v. r. it. sx^oSels. Ipsum enim 
Surenas dolum probe perspexisse, sed coactum a suis ad colloquium 
▼enisse, ex praecedentibus apparet perspicue. 

Quaest. Rom. p. 519* £d. Steph. lo7s 8s xa) yvxray^lois. pro nihili 
voce lo7$ lege €vioi$» Hesychius svlwy^ dioyvoriaxwy. — eSta 
fiaxxsvuMta sunt apud Eurq). Cyd. 25. 

De Fortuna Rom. 573. ed. Steph. in fine^ lavov SlitvXoy, S ir&Ai- 
l^ov rup^i^y xaXou<n. — in Latina Xylandri versione recte est belli 
portam^ licet in notis nihil sit monitum. Scribenduni igitur ttv Xt^v, 

**Ort $i$a,xrov d^erij p. 783, ej. ed. ixslyoLi ju.gv roij$ olxsrag extV' 
fXov<riyj Sitws itcL^oL^uJffiy a^T^ilg. Sic editur nullo sensu. Loquitur 
de Scythis. Scribo ex Herodoto IV. 2. litws yd\a doviovcri. avtolf 
Conf. omnin<ir doctissimum Barthelem. Itin. Anach. p. Ill, 117* 

Ile§) do^ylag p. 808. ej. ed. i^schyli sic videtur scribendus, post 
n^y <pK&ya, cet. Siifitice cet. w. i^dvot.v a rtwrivwy voyoy* Ut fti| 
aoristus ab iJjSoa;^ sive TjPdanu* 
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CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEM. 



The following Exercise gained Sir Wm. Browne^s Medal in the 
8^ond year after the institution of that prize at Cambridge. It 
was written by the Rev. John Hayter, M.A. F. A.S. thefc 
a Scholar of King's College. 

BELLUM AMERICANUM. 

Uom vfLvcov, Mcoira, ipen£iv ioorov, 
^ H f)U f/,01 6sX^et$ avlas BV A\o- 

Toi'^ Xugct SuTPfeo yXvxspoiv jxIXicSiEy 
. %rrayXeo(r0'w, xai r* fXeXia-Se xovqx; 
*AWx jxeX^rOiVa^ xaTareater alvcog 

KoLf^loLv Saxyaco-fVy cKoog r Zot^fsv, 
S^€t\Io^ irargls* xguegolg iiapfil 

veydfo-iv ijTOig.— ^ 

^/2^ \6pa ftoi Seivov ixga^\ afeloos 
^A 'jFovoDS ouXcov ircSa]X8i\p* IgooTW* 
*/!$ airn'Trev <rxAaga (riS0C^o;^»0fuiHr 

MAivsTUif piJirrif JSraa-Btog, * Epufvig*"^^ 
KaSi' ^Ari, xhiiffoha ^ifietXof AgC'W 

BiXXBTeti ^ of ^u^akUfMg jSiXs/xvoti 

Oil fri^xtg^ ^oira Sg* rpepi^ovrot 8* opyd 

Fvlot, Tagarrei. 

SCyyovov fvgsi xivig aviog a^ag; 
*Ti8cov fciftfjiiKroVy a^eXfewv re 
AlffMy K»\ 7raTgo3V x^erar lufotvit 
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^M iMLySnt arvyvav — oXocog ys^ vargig, 
^Hrra <rt ^fifijo-n* (rre^avovg Ss vIxm 
^AxXBoig Ifi^u, ^ovoevra S' eiiXtov 

KapTTOV a^o^oov. 

*TP§ea)g uKqwnog — ifoL^ Sg, ^sXAoj . 
^if2^y u^ivTKTTog O'xeSdta'Si [/(.epifuvav 

JVwv 5g, TTOti xgutraj Sifx.nog, avarrot, 
Zeivog a xaX^^ va^sS^o^, ^/Xcvv re 
E^TTpeinig egyeov rufi,toi, 'OKvftfrov 

i^sup' T9*, Elgavtf, X^^^^^ oiJLfji^a, feyyog 
KTOLfiircov, oXjSoy xogu^a, yavo^ t«' 
Olo'oy ij vuTfOLV vyiegy lJ^oKoi(ro(. 

Sifv p^ag/reo'a'iy. 

EvvofMv irai^og xgotlloiv xvl(rM€ 
MoLTspog oTogyi tfots, yijgo/Socxoy 
Aviig uvreivrj [u^xhotv, tu 8* aura 

"EiTiTO avvepyog. 

Ku) yeig «i S«x]? ' ti, ffXlwv y a/*oi^a. 

El wovp flroTga^ wry, eKfrovciiret 

A^iova $a>pa. 

*Afuegoiv S* oXoiro ^roXu^dogaflov 
JtJoTovo^ Xa/Xa4f k'jrlirvev<rov oSpov 
JSov, 9ea, xpe* X^f/faToj ayplov dog 

/ft Jfccifittff Comi^iff, Jul. 2, 1776* 



ADVEKSARIA LITERARTAt 

NO. III. 

Peculiar linage of the Preposition uvo. 

In No. XVII., to which unfortunately I have not at this moment 
the opportunity ef referring, are some metrical notes, by a corre- 
spondeuty who signs himself G. B. RemaFking on line 838 

-* Si c ui di s plicoat hsc v^ u^ete oimis AMi^w, j^ whbati nee m« 
invito, iiif, £d. 



1 66 Adversaria liter aria. 

(Person's edition) of the Phanissaf he seems determined to quarrel 
in toto with the luckless preposition in question^ and scruples 
not to part with it even at the expense of cutting up the line 
without mercy. Comtructionem non expedioy are his words, unless 
my memory fails me. In quoting the line from Porson, to the best 
of my recollection, he accentuates the preposition in a manner, 
which makes some difference in the construction. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more correct than the passage, as it stands in Porson's 
edition, and, bating the circumstance of the idiom being rathe^ 
of rare occurrence, nothing more easy and clear. The words 
must be taken thus ; Trvgyog re h^ufjicov vorajxaiv otvio'Ta vtto Xvgas 
T&s *AiA(Piovlag. ^' And the citadel of the twin streams [Dirce and 
Ismenus] rose up to the sound of' the lyce, namely, that of Am- 
phion/* So in Herodotus, Book i. | I?. ecT^uTeueTO Be ^TIIO 
cvglyyoDV ts xot) tdjxt/Scov, x,cu olvXou yvvaixrfiov re ko^ avBgvjtov. The 
expression irupyog h^vf^oov Tora(ji.oov may be paralleled by one in the 
Medea, line b42, (same edition), where the words woXig Uqoov 
TToroifMov are applied to the city of Athens^' in allusion to its position 
at the junction of the rivers [lissus and Cephisus. With refer- 
ence to the great ingenuity which the author of the notes evinces, 
as well here as elsewhere, we hope that we shall give no offence if 
we observe, that it is one thing to set forth the reading of a passage 
as it might have been, and another to present us with what it was. 
, That he " lies like truth," — ^is the very least that can be said of 
the Critic. N. A. 



In tracuig to a Latin original that line of Blair's Grave, 

'^ Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war ^* 

I found that i\\efulmina belli bad been applied by different writers 
to tjbe two Scipios — by Virgil, {Scm. vi. 842.) 

" Aut geminos duo fulmina belli 
" Scipiadas." 

By Cicero, (Orat. pro Corn. Balbo) *' Cum duo fulmina nostri 

imperii," &c. 

Those heroes are styled by Lucretius (iii. 1048.) 

" Sripiades bellofulmen, Carthaginis horror." 

But Blair's line seems more immediately borrowed from Siliu^ 
Italicus, (vii. 107.) 

'^ Aut ubi nunc sunt fulmina belli 

" Scipiadae." — ■ 



And this appears imitated in the old Moral Quatrains of th« 
Seigneur de Pibrac, commonly called the President Faur, in the 
following line : 

* See Class, Joum. No. III. p. 566. 
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'* Oik sont ces Empereurs, ces foudres de la guerre ?" 
In his ninetieth Quatrain the venerable Seigneur de Pibrac (an 
author^ whose work is now, I believe, very rare,) has thus anti- 
cipated Rochefoucault — 

^^ Le P6ch6 t'a quitt6, tu ne le quittes pas" — 

Which in the Maximes et Reflexions Morales, (197) I find am-r 
plified in the following words—" Quand les vices nous quittent, 
UOUM nous flattons de la cr6ance que c*est nous qui les quittons/' — ^ 

P.D.V. 



Ad Illustrissimum Baronem H* *****. 

Vicina quoties vestigia vertis ab Urbe, 
Unde sonat confusum atque illaetabile murmur. 
Has inter ramorum umbras, virides'que recessus. 
Qua Philomela sonos dulces et amabile carmen 
Integrat ; O ! reputes quam sint commercia vana, 
Quam vanus vitse strepitus, mundique procellas. 
Forte per has errat sylvHs, et amoena locorum, 
Ille, fatigato qui spectat lumine coetus 
Vulgares, tacitse gaudens solamine Musaa, 
Aut qui solicitas volvit sub pectore curas 
Causa ardens Patriae ! Vern® vos, suavius, aurae, 
Spiretis ; voces et tu, Philomela, canoras 
Suavius instaures ! mihi sit satis addere votum 
Ut Jongum has sedes Dominus clarissimus ornet. 
Ipse pari cultu prsestans, ac munere Musae! 

4. Non. Jan. 1814. JV. L, B. z 



The following Inscription has been incorrectly printed in Lc 
Chevalier's Voyage darts la Troade, It is seen at Bournabat, 
near Smyrna, on one of the columns, which are supposed to hi^v« 
l)eeu brought from the Baths of Diana. 



YMNQ GEON 

MEAHTA nOTAMON 

TON SnXHPA MOT 

EK HANTOr AOIMOr 

KAI KAKOT 

nEnATMEMor 
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Scale of Foreign Painters. 

To interest the recollection, or to direct the taste, of our readers, 
we are requested to insert the following ScaUj under what Our 
correspondent is pleased to call a conaprehensive title, the Adver- 
saria. The article is curious, and we readily comply with thf 
request. The author considers 20 as the highest degree of per* 
fection, of which we can form no adequate idea ; 19 as the degree,, 
which we can conceive, but which no artist ever attained ; and 18 
as that, which has been reached by the most perfect masters. 

The Scale is divided into four, columns, comprising the most 
essential parts of Painting : 

Composition, Design, Coloring. Expression, 

Albani 14 14 10 6 

Albert Durer 8 10 10 8 

Andrew del Sarto 12 l6 9 8 

Barocci* 14 15 6 10 

Bassano 6 8 17 «2 

Baptist del Piombo 8' 1.3 l6 7 

Bellini (John) 4 6 14 2 

Bonarotti 8 17 4 8 

Bourdon 10 ^ 8 4 

LeBrun ••.. l6 l6 & l6 

Buonacorsi, or Perrin del Vaga, 15 l6 7 6 

Cagliari, or Paul Veconese •• 15 10 l6 8 

Caraccis , 15 17 13^ 1^ 

Caravaggio ^ • • •• 6 6 iS 2 

Corregio -' 13 13 15 12 

Dan. deVolter 12 1,5 5 8 

Piepembeck •••.. ii lo 14 6 

Dbmenichino 15 17 9^ 17 

Giorgione 8 9 18 4 

Guerchini 18 10 10 4 

Guido 15 13 9 12 

holbein 9 lO l6 3 

Jordano (Luca) 13 12 9 ff 

Jordans, (Janaes) •• 10 8 1.6 6 

Josepin, or Arpino 10 10 6 2 

Julio Romano 15 l6 4 14 

Lanfrane 14 13 10 5 

Leonard de Vinci •15 l6 4 14 

Lucas of Leyden •..••••• 8 6 6 4 

Mazzuoli, or Parmesianp, «« 10 15 6 6 

Mutiano 6 8 15 4 

OthoVenius i;j 14 10 10 

Fahna, the elder, •••••• ^ 6 12 ' 2 
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Palma, the y^unger^ 12 

PeiHii> il faUore 2 

Perugino ••• • 4 

Polidoro da Caravaggio • • • • 10 

Pordenonc 8 

Pourbus •••• 4 

Poussin • 15 

Primaticcio 15 

Raphael •••• 17 

Rembrandt •• 15 

Rubens • • • • 18 

Salviati ...•'•« 13 

Le Sueur 15 

Teniers 15 

Testa 11 

Tintoret 15 

Titian J2 

Udino 10 

Vandyck •• 15 

Yanius 13 

Zucchero ^hadeo) 13 

Zucchero (Fred.) 10 



Littoraque Epiri legimus. Virg. Mn. 11. 292 
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Id an Historical Memoir^ M. Gail proves that in this expressioi^ 
&e Poet is guilty of an anachronism. In Horner^ HerodotuSg 
Tbucydides^ and other ancient writers^ ^Trsipog signifies a Continent, 
and not Epirus. That word was not used to express a Geogra- 
phical division at the time of the voyage of ^neas. Thucydides 
calls the inhabitants of ^7rei§o$ barbarians^ hence Epirus could not 
be a part of Greece. Pausanias (Elea. 1. i. 14) says that Her- 
cules brought the white poplar from Thesprotia into Greece. 
Thesprotia was in that part of the Continent since called Epiru$ i 
Epirus was not then a part of Greece. 

Gnate mihi loQga jucundior unice vita. 

Catull. lxii. v. 215. 

Pronam satis vulgata lectio explicationem admittit. Una taniea 
literula mutata legerim, longe. Sic 

O mihi de fratris longe gratissime natis. Ovid. Met.xii. v. 686. 

Et longe ante alios omnes mitissima mater. Tibuli. iii. 4. v. 93. 

Sed quid in aUis mdror ? Ipse alibi eodem modo hac voce usu9 
estnoster: nempe Carwz. lxvi. v. 159. 

Et longe ante omnes mihi quae me carior ipso est. 
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Mr. Scott Waring, in his " Tour to Sheeraz,** p. 126., m 
tions the ignorance of a barbarian on the Southern coast of Persia^ 
"who, '^ finding a watch, which some one had dropped, held it in 
his hand till he heard it beating, which he thought to be extraordi- 
nary, as it neither walked nor moved —he put it to his ear, and 
heard it more distinctly. After considering some time, he cried 
out, ^ Ae quorm sag too kodjaee, dur bia^ — ^ Wretch, w here are 
you ? come out' — and threw it in a passiop on the ground. The 
watch still went ; he then very deliberately took up a large stone, 
and broke it to pieces — the noise ceasied, and congratulating him- 
«elf upon it, he cries out, * Akkir kooshteed* — ^ have I killed you?' '^ 
(or more literally, * at last are you killed ?') 

To this story an extraordinary parallel may be found in a work 
lately published, the '' Letters written by eminent persons in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries," (8vo. 3 vols. 1813.) It is 
there recorded of Mr. Thomas Allen, (who died about the yea^ 
1630, having from his skill in mathematics been suspected of 
astrology and magic,) that — *' one time being at Home Lacy, in 
Herefordshire, at Mr. John Scudamor's, (grandfather to the Lord 
Scudamor,) he happened to leave his watch in the chamber win- 
dowe, (watches were then rarities). The maydes came in to make 
the bed, and hearing a thing in a case cry tick, tick, tick, presently 
concluded that this was his Devill, and took it by the stringe with 
the tongues and threw it out of the windowe ipto the mote (to 
drowne the Devill). It so happened that the stringe hunge on a 
sprig of an elder that grew out of the mote, and this confirmed 
tnem that it was the Devill — so the good old gentleman got hit 
\ratch again." Vol. ii. p. 203. 



The Literary Magazine and British Review for January, 1 789^ 
gives, from some anonymous traveller, observations on a collec- 
tion of curiosities belonging to Baron Hupsch, at Cologne, who^ 
it appears, was author of a work on the Natural History of Lower 
Germany, and other publications. Among those curiosities was 
a most remarkable Hebrew Manuscript, of the thirteenth century, 
M'fitten in beautiful characters^ and particularly valuable on account 
of the ancient portraits, and other miniature paintings, with wh^h 
It was decorated. Does this collection still exist — or has th« 
Hebrew MS. found its way to Paris ? 

The Baron's Museum contained, besides, Altaria Portatilia, 
or Ara Fiatorice, travelling . altars of the early Christians — many 
fragments of silk, interwoven with gold and silver, and other piecea 
of ancient tissues and stuffs, fabricated between the sixth and ninth 
ce^ury. How the antiquity and authenticity of those relics were 
ascertained does not appear. 
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JBpito/)A ow Afr. Tweddell/ who died at Athens in 1799, ojid 
tms buried in the Temple of Theseus; written by Mr* 
Walpole. * 

Eu^ug ev ^dijmsvo/crr jttanjv Xo^lrjg ttot s^psi^ag 

AyQsUy xai <rs viov Movtr s^/XTjers fxarr^u, 
'-4XXa /tovov TO/ (rcS/JLOL to yriivov a[JL(piKa7^iJ7rrsi 

Tifjt^g' tkJv ^^XyiV oiqoLVog aiTrbg sy^si. 
^Hfup d', of (re <p«Xo*, ^txou (og^ xarob Sax^o ;^eoyr£fr, 

Mvr}fjt.oL (pi7\.o^po(r6vrjg, ;^Xa>^ov, o^upofxedoL, 
*H^i y ofJLoog xa) rspTvou s^siv tout so-t/v, — ^ABHNAIJS 

*Slg €ru, Bpsravvog eaiv, xsicreai iu orTroSnj, 



Jf Letter^ of the celebrated Dr. Bentley, dated 25th Sept. 1697. 

(In the-collection of the Rev. Mr. Payne, CrickhowelL) 

To the Rev. Mr, Gordon, at Reading, in Berkshire. 

Rev. Sir, 

Tis a long time ago since I received by your hand 
the kind present from Mr. Jablonski ; the first occasion of my delaying 
to return thanks to yourself and him, was a desire I had, not to return 
him a bare letter, but to make him also a humble present of all the 
things y* I had published : two of w^h being then in y® press, one at 
London and another at Utrecht, I stayed till they were finished. 
That at London has been done a Q'^r. of a year since : but the Dutch' 
one, w<^h is a Callimachus, is but Just now a coming over; though it 
has been sold in Holland some months since ; but since I can at length 
get them all together, I purpose by the first opportunity to make my 
acknowledgments to him for y® singular honour he has done me by so 
elegant and accurate a translation — there is now in England a friend of 
bis, one Mr. Grabe, once professor of Divinity Regio-monti, who 
brought me another copy of my book from Hamburgh : he told me 
when I saw him last, he could convey any parcell to ye hands of Mr. 
Jablonski. If I do not find his an easy and sure way, I will make bold 
to write to yuu and beg y^ favour of your direction. I was a fortnight 
this summer in Berkshire ; but by my very ill fortune it never once 
came into my mind y^ I was so near a person to whom I had so great 
an obligation : since y^ I took Reading in my way to Oxford on purpose 
to wait upon you : but calling at your lodgings I was told you was 
gone abroad. Sir, I give you a thousand thanks for your favour, 
being y 

most obliged Humble S^^^ 

R. BENTLEY^ 



* Author of Prolmiones Juveniles, * 

» See Dr. Clarke's Travels, Part 11. Greece, &c. p. 534. 

3 This Letter is not in Dr. Burney*s Collection. 
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Inscription lately discovered in Samos; communicated hy Mr. 

Renouard to Dr. E. D. Clarke. 

*H yevsfi 8of >) rs xa) iv jxouer^jcri ToptvuoL 

E^j(0S9 1^ 7ra(r7jgoixpa ^ipofjcr* aperrig, 
*JByv8a8a$ TpKra-ag iremv i^i^a-acraj roxsutriv 

AutTT-fyfoig s'Knrov haxpva xa) (rrova^dg. 
Hag yotp, 6/ao3 ^Qtfiivrig, X^P^S Sojxo^, oaTf yap OLuryj 

AshTTOfJi/iti^ OUT IXiTTov 0Xa(rroi/ otTrot^ofxivr^. 
*Avt) Sh warptpot} re xa) it^apo^oio [jLs7\.a6pQU, 

AsiTri * Touju,ov 6)^61 (TwfJLa Xa;fou(ra irirpri. 
El 8' r^y eucrs^ieov otrtog Xoyo^, outtot av o7xo^ 

Ou[Jt.hgy 6/xo3 ^&i[jiipr^gf raltri^ 6U6xup(r6 ruj^cug. 



Nesds quant is in malis verser miser ^ 



Quantasque hie suis consiliis mihi confecit solicitudines* 

Ter. Andr. Act. iv. S. 1.25. 



Verser is here governed by the indefinite quantis. Quantas 
ffaire's the same mood : the 'conjunction too demands the sub- 
junctive. Confldrit would restore the grammatical accuracy. 
This will be considered as a slight alteration^ when it is recol- 
lected that some copies read conflavit. 



Notwithstanding is not unfrequently, but erroneously, used 
as a Conjunction. It is the Vrennli.nonobstant. Deprived by time 
and use of its participial form, it is now a Preposition. Hence 
the following expression in an elegant and popular writer is incor- 
rect : — ^^ Notwithstanding au Archbishop had strong claims to the 
purple." It should be either, Although an Archbishop had strong 
claims to the purple : or, Notwithstanding thg strong claims of an 
Archbishop to the purple. 

■ Fortasse x^'m. A^'ror, vel T^nirog idem valet quod ^i/aoo-io;. £o. 



!■ 
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Of monumental inscriptions in a church ^ard^ none is more cal- 
culated to make a strong impression than the following : 

Tous ces raorts ont v6cu ; toi qui vis, tu mourras : 
L'instant fatal est proche^ et tu n'y penses pas* 

Over the gate of the Emperor's palace at Vienna is inscribed a 
monument of Austrian ambition^ in five vowels^ A. £• I. O. U. 
The interpretation is : Austriacoram Est Imperare Orbi Universo, 

Alexander of Paris was the first who made French Verses of 
twelve syllables: in tiiat measure he Wrote a poetical History of 
Alexander the Great. Hence arose the name of Ale^ndrine verses. 



Inscription, written by Beza, on a picture of Erasmus by 
Holbein^ at Basle : 

Ingens ingentem quem personat orbis Erasmuxq, 
Hie tibi dimidium picta tabella refert. 

At cur non totum f mirari desine, lector, 
Integra nam totum terra nee ipsa capit. 



The restoration of the equestrian statue of Henry IV. on. the 
Pont-neuf in Paris, brings to our recollection the following qua* 
chin on that statue : 

■ 

Ce bronze 6tant du grand Henri Timage, 
Qui fut sans pair en armes comme en loit^ 
Regoit ici de son peuple Thorn mage, 
£t sert lui seul d'exemple i. tous les Roid. 



In ti funeral service celebrated last year at St. Pet^lrftbuY^ iti 
honor of the Duke d'Enghieu, a Cenotaph was made, H^idi did 
following Inscription : 

laclyto Priocipi 

Ludo vice- Ad tonic- Henrico 

Borbonio Condaeo Duel d'Eoghien 

non minus propria et avita virtute 

quam sorte funesta claro 

quem devoravit bellua Corsica 

Europae terror 
et totius humani generis lues. 



174 . Notice of GrantV 

I]iscri|>tioD over Ae Fountain of the Mineral waters of Bottrtxm : 

Auriferas dives jactet Pactolus arenas, 
Ditior bsBC volvit mortalibus unda salutem. 



Epitapkium in Hbynium. 

Kou ah, yipoVf xaroi yaloLV ewof^eo fvXot doLvovToov^ 
yfjgao^ ifie xolkcov oiyho^ ayroiFpoki'jrcoVy 

«AX' ofytTog xa) Bgtg IvofegvjV hfix,!iyaToii alxv^ 

ficriMiTot y If *EpefieiJs Xvyo ejrayov(ri /3goTo7^- 
^Ev&cc i* afrsifetrlri o-g vipfs ^if/yoi tb kogeicov, ^ 

*Hgma)V §6 firi^ Sefar hrep^of/^svov' 
ii/i* apervj 0*0^11} re froLXaiysveoov MpofTroaVf 

olov Ihlv exoi[/,eg, Xoifinp* avs^ov(ri Kagoi. 
Kod poL 0*6 MoLiovllyii re Mi^oov r eiteoov wro^riTr^v 

loaov Te^TTOVTeg STov ayotxri yogov. 
Tm <rv ev^goivscov 6vfA>ov flXov Iv f/iMKoigs(r(rtVf 

X'^'^h l*^^otpy yXvKepous afJt^iduXfig ^^agio-lv. 

FRID. THIERSCH. 



NOTICE OF 

GRANTS ENGLISH GRAMMAR : containing a 
complete Summary of' its Rules^ with an Elucidation of 
the general Principles of elegant and correct Diction^ 
accompanied with critical and explanatory Notes, 
Questions for Examination, and appropriate Exercises. 

X HIS work has claims on the patronage of those, who consider 
the fabric of their native language as an object fitted to engage and 
to requite an assiduous investigation. Other Grammars may dis- 
play a creditable share of industry in tlieir remarks on the popular 
usage of words ; but we too often detect the want of philosophical 
precision, when they endeavour to trace back that usage to the pri- 
mary elements and powers of speech. To this volume should be 
conceded an honorable station among those Grammars, accommo- 
dated to general use, of which the philological principles are best 
calculated to bear the test of rigid iuquiry. The compiler seems 
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lo have diligently availed himself of anterior researches ; but there 
is yet^ we apprehend, in the present work, enough to vindicate the 
praise of an intellect, vigilantly and profitably exercised in the 
various pursuits connected with philological criticism. The obli- 
gations of our native vocabulary to the Greek and Latin languages 
may possibly have led former writers to seek for a further analogy 
in the assimilation of its grammatical forms ; but Mr. Grant very 

I>roperly distinguishes between '^ the syntactical capabilities of a 
anguage with respect to expression/' and '' its etymological powers, 
arising from verbal inflection or modification/' The article is 
assigned by Mr. G. to the class pf Definitives (p. 19> 8cc.) ; a term 
which might be usefully adopted to denote many words frequently 
arranged under other parts of speech. Mr. G. attributes three 
cases to the noun : the nominative, the objective, and the Saxon 
genitivet In the verb he appears to regard the imperative and 
infinitive as modifications of the indicative ; and he admits only two 
tenses ; the present and the preterite. For a future action he holds 
that ^^ there is no simple and appropriate form of expression." In 
relation to the moods, our author observes that we have not in 
English as in other languages, *' any form of the verb implying 
possession, power, ability, or the like ;" but the advocates of the 
old system are comforted by the remark, '^ that we possess suitable 
means of denoting, distinctly and explicitly, every mode and cir- 
cumstance of thought that can be associated with action." Indeed 
the observations on verbs and their inflexions form a prominent 
characteristic of this grammar. 

On a cursory view of Mr. Grant's list of irregular verbs, we do 
not perceive the imperfect strooky which is formed equally from 
ttfike and stroke. Is there not an authority for sweaten in Mac- 
beth ? 

" Grease that's sweaten from the murderer's gibbet, throw into the flame.'' 

Pled was formerly derived from plead, as led now is from lead. 
See Spenser's Faery Queene. Book 5 — Canto 9, Stanza 43. 

Those who maintain (280) that contemporary, is the adjective and 
cotemporary, the noun, might perhaps allege co-sine and co* 
tangent in support of their opinion. Nervous does not convey 
the most commonly received idea of weakness ; for nervous pa« 
tients are often remarkable, not only for their muscular strength, 
but their vital powers of endurance. But no blemishes, that we , 
might discover or imagine, will affect the credit of a work which 
is evidently the result of much intelligent and well-directed labor, ', 
With respect to its general merit^ our judgment is already before 
^ur readers. 
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PCECILOGRAPHIA GRiECA. 

NO. III. 

xN presenting these plates of Greek Contractions and CoBnexions 
to our readers, we take the liberty of recommending to the notice 
«f such t>f them as are concerned in the education of youths the 
labors of Mr. Hodgkin, which we consider as peculiarly calculated 
to facilitate the adoption of that plan for the improvement of the 
tnemory, which is recommended by Quintilian^ ^ and which was 
followed with so much success by Professor Porson. ^ We shall 
conclude the plates in the next No. 



MOMI MISCELLANEA SUBSECIVA. 

NO. II. 

Et prodesse et delect are. 

11. JLHG algebraical problem, given in our last, was written* we 
believe, by Owen ; better known, perhaps, by the title of " Tbt 
British Martial.'' The last line, as it stands in the original, is — " Si 
quid arithmetic^ doctus in arte potes.'' But as, in our opinion* The 
method of x*8 and y's is preferable to that clumsy rule termed by arith- 
meticians Position, we took this opportunity of recommending that 
method, as well as its illustrious patron, to the notice and admiration 
of such, as might possibly be so ignorant of what is going on in the 
world, as not to know of the existence of either. But let us hear 
Owen's aaswer : 

i£qu&lem numerum pomorum carpsit uterque ; 
Sex etelaim Petrus, sex quoque Paulus habet. 

Very true, Mr. Owen ; but this is not telling us how you came by 
the result. Well ; if we must, we must ; — aud the task of explanation 
•ball fail upon ourselves. Let (or, put, as a celebrated mathemati- 
cian will have it) x = what Peter, and y = what Paul, had, after 
they had robbed the orchard. Now, if Paul give Peter 2 from his 



■«a*to 



' Illud neminem non juvabit &c. Lib. xi. cap. 2. 

• See Hodgkin's <* Sketch of the Greek Accidence," and « Definitions of 
the Terms made use of in Geography and Astronomy/' 
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174 . Notice of GrantV 

Inscription over Ae Fountain of the Mineral waters of BoilrboD 

Auriferas dives jactet Pactolus arenas^ 
Ditior bsBC volvit mortalibus unda salutem. 



Epitaphium in Hbynium. 

Kei aVf ylpoVy xaroL yeCioLV ewof^eo ^uAa doLvovToov, 

yfjgciog ^he xolkcov oiyho^ airoirpoXiipciVf 
•uXs xa) eh ^At^uo, XeXdeo'jxIyo^ iv a'jrs)(ol)§eig' 

ov yoLq It av^P(!»roi$ ^uIvstcli riekiog' 
aXX* ofxTog xoii fyg ivofeqyjV evixtiyaTUi alecVy 

fcuriMiTot y If 'Epg/3«u^ Xvyo hriyova-i /3gOTo7^- 
^Ev&a i* u'tretgeo'lvi (re yipfS ^^f/yoi tb Xxjgioov, ^ 

'Hgoooov is fcLTig Sef ar STrep^of/i^evov 
&9* apervj a*o^i)j re froLXetiyeveoov uv&pdTToaVf 

olov IBelv exoL[Ji,egy Xotfi^np* ave^ouci Kaga. 
Kod poL (Tg MoLiovllyii re Migcov r eitioov uvo^riTy^v 

Igaov TlgwovTgf llov uyovak ypgiv, 
Teo <ru ev^goLvscov 6vfA,ov flkov h iMiKugs(r(riVf 

yoTipe, [uotxapy yXvKepais afc^<9aX^$ ^igKrlv. 

FEW. THIERSCH. 



NOTICE OF 

GRANTS ENGLISH GRAMMAR: containing a 
complete Summary of' its Rtiles, with an Elucidation of 
the general Principles of elegant and correct Diction^ 
accompanied with critical and explanatory Notesj 
Questions for E.vamination, and appropriate Exercises. 

X HIS work has claims on the patronage of those^ who consider 
the fabric of their native language as an object fitted to engage and 
to requite an assiduous investigation. Other Grammars may dis- 
play a creditable share of industry in tlieir remarks on the popular 
Usage of words ; but we too often detect the want of philosophical 
precision^ when they endeavour to trace back that usage to the pri- 
mary elements and powers of speech. To this volume should be 
conceded an honorable station among those Grammars, accommo- 
dated to general use, of which the philological principles are best 
calculated to bear the test of rigid iuquiry. The compiler seems 
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stocky Peter's share, so increased, will be (m J. 2), while PauFs^ 

being less by the 2 so given away, will be (t/ — 2). But, by tha 
problem, Peter's share> so increased, ^= 2ce Paul's^ so diminisned : 
i. e. (jf -^ 2) = 2. (y — 2). By a parity of reasonfng, it will b^ 
found that (y -i. 3) = 3. [x — 3). And from these two equations the 

corresponding values of x and i/ may be easily determined by rule* 

The riddle too is Owen's : but, as I have never yet met with afi 
maimal which will answer, its conditions, I shall leave it to time and 
the ingenious to force out the meaning. — Dmus sum, nan iEdipm.--' 
Those, however, who shall be found sufficient for this, will easily solve 
in« the two following, which are not Owen's : 

I. Die quanam hoc habitat monstnim regione viarmn^ 

Cui cibus est tellus, pocula sunt maria. 

II. Die quibus in terris homines Natura dedit^ quos 

Sole sub adverse non solet umbra sequi. 

To the latter I can give the reader some clue. For, surely^ the 
poet had none other in view, when, breaking out into the fullness of 
poetical expression, he produced the following distich : . 

He roar'd so loud, and look'd so monstrous grim> 
His very shadow durst not follow him. 

N. B. If this be true, his lungs must have been more brazen than 
Aose of the celebrated throat-performer,' Stentor; and his mien and 
visage more hideous than those of Polypheme. 

The reader must not, however, think to escape the difficulty by ima- 
ging that we allude to those gentry, who dwell where the sun is ver* 
tical. Their shadows are in as constant attendance there as our's ate 
X here. It is one thing to be indefinitely small, and another to be in a 
state of nihility, — whatever mathematicians may say to the contrary. 

12. It does not seem to be generally understood that Eustathius, the 
celebrated commentator on Homer, was a Christian ; otherwise, we 
suppose, this would have been noticed by Dr. Lempriere. He was» 
however. Archbishop of Thessalonica, and florished A. D. 1180. 
(see Bentley on Phal. p. 163=22) though some sa^ he lived as eariy as 
A. D. 750, in the time of Manuel Comnenus. In token of his great 
and eiLtensive learning, he is called by "Nicetas Chroniates, who was 
himself a great admirer of Homer, itoxis tiOA (ji^eyas ey Kiy^i$. He 
also wrote annotations in Greek on Dionysius Pertegetes. The follow^ 
ing references to his Commentary on Homer, from which, if other 
proof were wanting, it might be inferred that he professed the Chris» 
tian religion, are at the service .of the reader. Iliad, p. 22. 1. 27. p. 73* 
1. 25. p. 289. 1-40. p. 357. 1. 3. p. 595. 1. 29. p. 878. 1. ^7. Odysa* 
p. 340. 1. 38. The pages and lines correspond to those of Froben's 



■ This title was, we believe, first given to Stentor by the author of Tht 
Pursuits of Literature ; who, in that work, and more especially in the notes 
to it, has made many shrewd remarks upon men and things^ and few witb» 
«ut effect. 
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edition, Btuil 1 559— ffO. He is not to be confoanded witb a half* 
learned ana half-witted sophbt, who wrote a foolish and ill-digested 
Romance in Greek, entitled, ** The Courtship of Ismenias and Ismena.'^ 
That author's name was Eumatbius. It was mistaken for Eustathius, 
by reason of the resemblance which the letters C T bore to the letter 
M in the original MS. 

13. ** Est pro habeo regit dativum." — So say the Latin Grammars; 
But, with the good leave of those who compiled them, I affirm (and in 
compa^ with others of no small repute) that it is not in the power of 
man to produce a single instance from any Latin author, indicative of 
$jH occurring in the sense of habeo. That Eat mihi, est tibi, est t7/t, pater, 
are respectively equivalent to Habeo — habes — habet, patrem, — is troth 
direct. And this is what Lilly meant, though he was too lazy to ex- 
press it. 

,14. ** Qui scrive, non ha memoria" — ^was the remark of Prinelli. 
Common-place and other books of reference should be used sparingly, 
and never where they are not absolutely necessary. By inuring our- 
aelves to the habit of committing to paper what we wish not to forget, 
at eacb step of this sort the natural memory is excused one moiety of 
exertion. It was said of Lord Strafford that ** his memory was great^ 
and he made it greater by confiding in it.'' — ^' Memoria augetur curl, 
liegligenti^ intercidit." 

15. Anacreon died eating grapes, and Archimedes working a geo- 
metrical p):oblem : — which was to be envied more 1 
'' l6. The usual way of writing personal satire, so as to escape the 
.effects of personal resentment, is to outstep the truth just so far as to 
'defy the jparty satirized to own to the representation ; taking care that 
file outlines of the reality may be all along descried through the veil of 
f^aggeration. Yet, methinks, a judicious statement of the plain fac^ 
In^all its nudity, may be made just as effective, to say the least of it. 
When the facetious Menart wrote the following distich over the door 
of his. country-house, — 

Faux conseils, & mauvaises tetes 
M'ont fait elever ces fen^tres ; 

where was the man who dared to disturb one stone of it 1 
.: 17* Tlie wisdom and edification, which we have derived from the 
:Oreek8 and Romans, are almost incalculable. Among other wonderful 
.truths, we have been taught by them to understand, that ' to continence 
•operations is the same as to have half completed them, — igx'i ^f*^^ 
awrrof, Hesiod, Dimidium facti qui ceepit, habet, Hor. and 
4iiat } «= 1, not taking the overplus into the account, — vT^m^ tvn Sro- 
c^y io'w ifXiov ijit.i^'v ftarrog, Hesiod. However, in these days of reason 
and reifinement, we have been able to carry the last assertion just twice 

1- 1 HI I. _ I ■ *^ 

I ^ > So completely was Ausonius convinced of the truth of this,, that he 
wrote an Epigram on the subject, which to every idlemaa mdst be amiisi^j;. 
%e tells us, in fact, (who does not see the inference?) that to begin a thing 
twice -is'^tantamount to fini^ing it. Indpe; dmddiun^facH Hi Htpit^t: 
svponit JHmidium : runum hoc incipCf st ^qIh* 
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i» jfar as die Ascreau sage, and to show that | sas s, ss, in fact, a 
quantity four times as great as itself. Now to the proof. — Let a? = v, .*. 
#* 5=^*3= ly.; .«. a?* — y* = 3^ —xy ; or, which is the same thing, 

(x J^y) X (* — y) == * X (* "• y)' Dividing both sides of the 

last equation by their common multiplier (* — y), ^ + y == « ; or 

(since a = y) a? -^ « = a? ; i. e. 2j? = a? ; and, dividing both sides by 

'« 2 = ] . But \ (according to Hesiod's rule) = 1 ; and things that 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one another; ••, | s 2, =s 
a quantity four times as large as itself! Q. £. D. 

18. ''I will print Hesychius, Suidas, Etymologicon, all in one page, 
after the manner of Walton's Polyglott, in several divisions ; so that 
the proper series of each alphabet shall be preserved, upon which the 
authority of each depends. For Phavorinus, while he mixed all to- 
gether, spoiled them. Emendations shall be made of them all, which 
ivill make tliree volumes in folio. And then Pollux, because he can- 
not be reduced to an alphabet, with Erotianus, Phrynicus, &c. and 
an Appendix ex MSS. shall make a fourth. I find very great encou- 
ragement for this design, and I desire to hear your opinion of it." Letter 
from Dr. Bentley to Dr. Bernard,— BentL Epiat.p. 154.— -It is much 
to be regretted that a design so noble and praiseworthy as this, should, 
from some cause or other, have never been brought to perfection. Nay^ 
it even seems to have existed only in intention. Of all men Dr. Bent- 
ley was certainly the most competent to undertake this. To him be- 
longs the merit of having first found out that the Scriptural Glosses, 
which are interwoven with the text of Hesychius, are interpolated and 
spurious. From a letter of his, printed, in Dr. Bumey's collection, it 
appears that he suspected this to be the case as early as the year 1684; 
which, as he was bom in l662, carries the discovery as far back as 
his two-and>twentieth year. His reasons, which are there supported 
jby examples at some length, are in the strongest degree conclusive. 
These, which may be placed under three heads, we will endeavour to 
lay before the reader in his own words, and with as much conciseness 
as shall seem fit. 

I. " Lexicon Hesychianum verum, ad seriem literarum tarn in 
secundis quam primis Syllabis, more Dictionariorum hodiernonun, 
accurate institutum esse. — Glossas [Sacras] extra seriem, locis non 
0U1S, plerasque omnes reperiri, certissimo indicio, non ab Auctore 
profectas esse eas, sed a studioso quodam Christiano in exemplaris sui 
nargine et or4 vacu^ scriptas, post ilia (quod in aliis Itbris multis sci- 
mus accidisse) prav^ Exscriptoris diligenti^ in context um esse diditas. 
Ci^m autem Glossas illas prae marginis angusti^ lineola una non cape- 
let, pluraque ade6 in Textu vocabula intra Glossae alicujus marginalis 
caput caudamque compreuderentur ; et igiiarus et parum diligens 
Sxscriptor conturbavit pleraque omnia, et extra ordinem collocavit.'^ 

II. *' In Codicibus MStis fine singulorum opus^ulorum, et in Lexi- 
fis fine singularum literarum, si quid paginae supererat, purum id 
^ scripturae vacuum fere a Librario relictum esse. £a spatia, qui 
lib;:os jll.os poeteit possidebanti alienis saepe fragmentis uihilqu^ qmc- 
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quam ad srnptorem attioentibus complere soliti erant : qnod ipsediiHr 
Codices ejusmodi manu verso, ssupe his oculis conspexi. Ad himc 
>liioreui vide quas uugas Christianus ilie Hesyciiio suo iuters«rit fine 
literse A, post Aoocov ; &c." 

Ui. ** Cum Ubrarius — spuria ilia in Textum insereret, ade6 mal^ 
rem gessit^ ut eadem verba legitima ante et post eniblema illud novum 
interdum iterarit ; nonnunquam in ipso emblematis circuhu legitimum 
cum interpretatione su^ verbum quasi captivum clauserit; est ubi 
mediam verbi legitinii interpretationem embleniate uotbo diviserit, et 
interruperit." 

• These reasons are still further confirmed by the relation of the fol- 
lowing fact, with whicli he concludes the letter : ** Quid quod eadem 
omnia, qu« hie visuntur, ex Christianorum Lexicis, qualia plura — 
vidimus, acvroXe^s) traducta sunt? Sylvani horum babes in Hieranymo 
Martianaei, volumine secundo, Ibi omnia fere Pseudo-Hesychiana, et 
multo plura reperies/' The Gloss on M6vios, which is a Scriptural 
word, is on^ of the very few which has chanced to preserve its proper 
alphabetical order. But this, it is evident to common sense, must» 
notwithstanding, receive condemnation along with the rest. Brodasus,. 
however, in his edition of the Anthologia, p. 357. has the following 
remark : ** Hesychius in voce jxoviOf : eo ex loco Hesychium divi 
Cyrilli testimonium producentem, atque id genus plerisque, Cbristii^ 
num fuisse existimo, tametsi aliter sentiat Suidas." — But it were vain to 
look for sagacity, where common understanding is wanting. If Bro^ 
daeus had been able to turn into Dutch, or whatever was his vernacu^ 
lar language, Suidas's account of Hesychius, he would have learnt 
probably that Suidas was there speaking of one man, and he thinking 
of another ; — and that *H(ru;^«o; MtX^o-wf is not the same with 'Htru^iog 
*A\s^ayS§ei$. Aldus, it seems, who knew just as much about the 
mutter as he, had made the mistake before him ; rv<f)^s $6 rvf?^ ijuf 

SHORT ACCOUNT 

OF THE NEV\r 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN^ 

OF DRS. GALL AND SPUR3HBIM. 



JL HE great public interest which has recently been excited^ 
in the metropolis by the Lectures of Dr. Spurzheim, and 
the erroneous and imperfect opinions entertained by people in 
general about the nature and object of the doctrine he promul- 
gates, have induced me to communicate a short account of it, for 
the amusement and instruction of such of your readers as m^y be 
curious about the progress of the philosophy of the mind. For I 
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consider the Discoveries of Gall and Sparzheim as constituting 
one of the most important steps which science has taken since the 
days of Pythagoras and Aristotle. You have too little share al« 
ready unoccupied in the present Number to allow me to give a 
copious detail of this important system. I shall^ therefore^ con* 
tent myself with a short account of the leading doctrines^ of the 
facts which led to their discovery, and of the rate of their progress 
Among modem physiologists. 

It is a principal doctiine of this system, that the faculties of the 
human mind are innate, or in other words, that they depend oi^ 
our physical organization ; not that our ideas are innate, but oidj 
the material conditions of the mind's manifestation. Walking and 
^seaking, for example, ' cannot be considered as innate, but the 
legs and organs of voice are connate material conditions of our 
being able to walk and to speak. In like manner the brain has 
ever been considered as the organ of the mind. The doctrine of 
Gall and Spurzheim divides the brain into an assemblage of organs 
whidi are the material conditions of different mental functions. 
Thus the propensities of physical love, of concealment, of anger. 
oCc. the moral sentiments of justice, of hope, of benevolence, au4 
the intellectual faculties, of languages, of mathematics, 8cc. have 
dieir seats in different portions of the brain ; and the talents and 
character of individuals are varied according to the strength and 
i^tive developement of these various organs. It is well knowa 
that some men, who can become great mathematicians, cannot b^ 
great in any other science, and that many who are geniuses in other 
•ciences cannot be mathematicians, and so on of other faculties^ 
One of the great errors of many Universities and Academies ap- 
pears to be diat of erectuig one science as the standard of humaa 
intellect and abilities in general. Gall and Spurzheim, and their 
pupils, have, in instances too numerous to be recorded, and ia 
various countries, pointed out the peculiar forms of the head^ 
which indicate the greater or lesser developement of these diffe- 
rent propensities, and have pronounced at once such a tiue cha«- 
nicter of individuals as has been confirmed by inquiry, to the great 
attonisbmeut of their friends and acquaintance. The primitive 
feelings or manifestations of the mind are S3 in number. They are 
divided into 1st, the propensities; 2d, the sentim£Nts ; 
and Sd, the knowing faculties. According as the different 
.oi^aus and the faculties which they give the mind are developed, 
80 the character of the individual varies. 

Dr. Gall first discovered the method of determining the mind by 
the form of the head, by actual experience. He first noticed that 
people with large jutting out eyes were good linguists ; those with 
large crebella had strong passions^ &c. The same facts are ob^ 
aervable in animals ; our farmers prefer bulls with large necks, and 
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the Roman Bard is well known to have praised him, Cuipturima 
cervix, i^poUonius Rhodium lib. iii. v. 761. mentions that Medea 
felt a violent pain in the back part of her head occasioned by her 
amorous feelings ; a circumstance corroborative of Gall's system. 
By multiplying his observations of the different forms, and compa- 
ring them with the minds of the individuals, Dr. G. and his colleague 
arrived at last at the great degree of perfection to which they have 
brought their science. The iirst thing which struck me was thejur 
Anatomy ; and I will venture to say, that before their accurate 
demonstrations of the brain were published, nothing was actually 
known and published about the anatomy and phvsiology of that 
organ in Europe. The progress which this science is making is 
rapid, and Dr. Spurzheim is attended by the most respectable and 
ingenious medical practitioners of London. Those who wish to 
see the objections raised against this system, and their proper an- 
swers, may consult a joint work by Gall and Spurzheim, " Sur les 
dispositions inne6s de TAme et de TEsprit." Paris, 8vo. 

l)r. S. is preparing a work on the Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Brain, which will be published in England sometime during 
the ensuing winter^ where a fuller account of the theory will be 
'found. 

The remarkable difference of form, given by the ancient artists 
to the heads severally of their gladiators, philosophers, priests, and 
emperors, is well known, and must have been founded on acUUil 
observation. The present system explains the difference whereby 
an accurate eye can discern by seeing the head of any famous Gre» 
cian, whether he was priest, poet, boxer, 8cc. by pointing out Ae 
differences of form given to the human head by the comparative 
magnitude of the organs of veneration, poetry, pugnacity, 8cc. 
and confirms our notions of the accuracy of observation and of the 
skill in sculpture possessed by the ^Egyptians, Greeks, and R<^ 
mans. These early nations, who ripened science in the infancy of 
Society, with whom philosophy first dawned on the night of time, 
afford a remarkable instance of the connexion which exists be- 
tween the physical form, and the intellectual character of our spe- 
cies; and contribute, with modem physiological researches, to 
show that however great the influence of education on moral habits, 
the susceptibility of improvement depends chiefly on our organic 
fiftnicture, and that we must cross the breed as we do cattle in orddr 
to improve society and enhance the moral and physical character 
of future generations. 

' T. FORSTER. 
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ORATIO 

lUBITA IN THEATRO SHELDONIANO OXONM:^ 
DIE 15 JUNII A. IX 1814. 

A GULIELMO CROWE, LL. B. 

PUBLICO UNIV. ORATOBE. 

SERENISSIM E Princeps^ dilectissimi Regis nostri Ticem ger- 
ens, Vosque augustissioii Reges^ Duces invictissimi^ illustnssimi 
Hospites ! 

. Quantum hodierno die gaudium universi capiamus, ego Hcet sile^ 
UD^res ipsa declarat; cum propter adveotum vestrum optatissimu^ 
oon modo homines omnium aetatum et ordinum^ sed etiam moenia 
ipsa videantur, atque urbis tecta, exultare. Magno sane honore et 
incredibili laetitia cumulastis Academiam Oxoniensem, quod earn 
visere dignati estis^ quod hoc potissimum tempore^ cum vobis non 
solum ut hospitibus gratulari possimus, verum etiam ut servatoribus 
nostris gratias agere meritissimas, ideo quod per eximiam virtutem 
¥estram a gravissimo bello salvi tandem et liberati sumus. Jam 
Tero ille Vester tot potentissimoruni Regum et Principum consessus 
]>erfundit haec loca lumine quodam novo, et splendido, et quale nun- 
^uam antehac huic Academise^ praeter banc nulli affulsit. At nop 
it sumus profecto, qui nosmetipsos honore tali dignemur ; neque 
tarn arroganter quicquam a me dictum aut conceptum esse velim.: 
cum autem mente repeto tot viros praestantissimos^ qui onmi genere 
-flcientiarum hie floruerunt^ tot Principes et Reges Collegiorum 
4i06trorum aut fundatores^ aut ipsos disciplinis nostris instructos, 
ante omnes vero magnum ilium Alfredum, a quo, Tu Princeps au« 
gostissime, genus ducis tuum^ cujusque sceptn haeres tu es amplis- 
aimuB, Alfredum ilium, quern conditorem Academiae nostras vmdi* 
camus, tum vero de dignitate ejus dissimulare non licet. Quin Ipse, 
81 nunc adesset^ jure optimo posset de Academia gloriari sua. 
Quapropter, oro, liceat mihi vicem ejus sustinere paulisper, dum 
voces proferam in persona graviori^ et digna quam vos, Augustbsi- 
mi Reges, attente audiatis. Eum igitur putatote vobiscum sic loqui. 
^^Quam aspicitis Academiam, Hospites illustrissimi, omnium 
fere quae exstant antiquissimam. Ego princeps formavi. Postquam 
enim crudelissimum hostem debellassem, (quemadmodum Vos nu- 
.per fecistis) nee prius neque sauctius quicquam habui quam ut se- 
dem quandam in regno meo stabilifem, ubi litersb humaniores, et 
sciential, et pacis artes coli possint ; sciebam enim quantum hujus- 
modi studia ad summi Dei honorem, quantum ad humani generis 
felicitatem, conferre valeant. Sperabam quoque tam honestam 
operam a me inchoatam, ab aliis post me Regibus et Principibiit 
viris auctam et amplificatam fore ; tum vero partem istius gioiue 
ad me redundaturam. Nee me fefellit mea spes. Hasc est wa »- 
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clyta Oxonia, cujus nomcB etiam ad ultimas gentes et popukM 
motissimos pervenit : cujus ego alumois, tanquam militibus meis 
usus^ niultas de ,barbarie^ de inscitia, de impietate, victorias report* 
avi ; plurima porro Iherarum posui tropaea et tnoimmenta^ qu9 
nulla delebit vetustas^ nulla unquam obscurabit obJivio." 

Haec Alfredo fas esset m.agnifice praedicare : nos humiliora et 
sentire et loqui decet. Nunc autem a Vobis, Augustissimi Hospi- 
tes^ petimus ac etiam oramus, ut qua benignitate hue advenistis ad 
Academiam noslram visendam, eadem h»c excipere velitis, quse of- 
ficii et reverentiae gratia faciaius* Parva quidem sunt, sed ex ani<* 
mis gratissiniis proficiscuntur^ sed propeusissima voluntate persoU 
vimus, sed justissima de causa vobis debemus : quoniafa^ ut tran* 
quilla.pace jam fruamur, quod cum studiis nostris apprime accom-^ 
modatum^ turn maxime optandum erat^ id Vestris, Augustissirai 
Principes^ consiliis prudentissimis, Vestra^ Duces fortissimi, admi« 
rabili et paene divina virtute^ et nobis^ et totius Europae gentibus et 
Hatiooibus, est effectum. 
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Plautinorum Cupediorum Ferculum qzuirttim, a Rost^ Gymnaf* 
Xips. Prof, et Rectore. 

The Mostellaria is the play under the author's consideration in 
this Programma. He is dissatisfied with the chemical interpretation 
given of vivo argenlo, A. L Sc. iii. 84^ an error arising from a 
fake interpretation of Homer ii. 04^ 399* Vivum he understands 
nativum, puruniy solidum. He puts the words Heus^ Tranio, A. IL 
Sc. ii. 83> in the mouth of Philolaches, In A. III. Sc. i. v. 59^ 
he contends that the metre requires ase for euge, V. 66. for 
extentatum he puts extenuatum. In the First Scene of Act V. he 
distnbutes and corrects vv. 40 — 4o thus : 

Th. Datprofecto. Tk. Quinetillym in jm irejuie, invt^ 
niam. Th. Mane. 
Experiar, ut opinor ; cerium est. Nunc mihi hue hominem ceda^ 
Th. Vel jube hominem ades mancipio poscere* Th. Imo^, hoe 

primum volo, 
Quastioni accipere servos. Tr. Faciundut^ edepol censeo. 
Th. Quid si ego igitur arcessam homines? Tr. Factum jait^ 
esse oportuit. 

M. Mohnike has published at Greisswald, in Pomerania, the 
First Volume of the History of the Literature of the Greeks and 
Romans. The History is divided into Six Periods^ from Ih^ 
eailiest time of Greece to the Fall of the Eastern Empire* 
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•Elem^in simplifies de la Grammaire Grecque ; par J»B. Bar* 
bisk/ Auteur des cinq Lexiques Grecs^Frangais. l^tno. Palis. 

Last year was published at Leipsic^ a new edition of Oppian, 
by Schneider, with the various readings of MSS. at Venice 
ttid Moscow. A second volume will soon appear, edited by 
Messrs. Schneider and Sch/efer, containing Translations of 
both the Poems, of Illustrations, and of an Index Graedtatis* 

M. Schneider endeavours to prove, and we think successfollyp 
Aat the Poems on Hunting and fishing were not written by tte 
teme person. 

. An edition of Xenophon's Anabf^sh, with a German translation, 
and a vocabular}', was pubhshed at Leipsick before the events 
which have immortalized the name of that city. 

Tractatus de Elementorum Graecorum pronunciatiooe, Auctore 
Anastasio Georgiade, Philippopolitano, Graece et Latine elabo* 
ratus. Paris, Vienna, et Leipsick. 

Part I. handsomely printed in 4to. Price One Guinea, td be 
continued every Three Months, till completed in Four Volumeiij 
of the Dictionary of the English Language ; in which the word* 
are deduced from their originals, and illustrated in their different 
significations, by examples from the best writers * to which are 
prefixed, a History of the Language, and an English Grammar. 
Bv Samuel Johnson, LL. D. With numerous corrections, and 
with the addition of many thousand words. By the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M. A. F. S.A. Cliaplain in ordinary to His Majesty, and 
keeper of the Archbishop of Canterbury V Records. 

Hermes Scythicus ; or the Radical Affinities of the Greek and 
Latin Languages to the Gothic ; illustrated from the Moeso- 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Francic, Alemannic, Suio-Gothic, Icelan- 
dic, &c. To which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the Historical 
Proofs of the Scythian Origin of the Greeks. By John Jamieson, 
D*D. F.R. S. E. and F. S. A.S. Author of an Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language, &c. &c. Neatly printed in one 
Volume 8vo. Price 12s. boaros. 

A Manual of Latin Grammar ; intended to combine the ancient 
Plan of Grammatical Institution, originally enjoined by Royii 
Authority, with the advantages of modern improvement ; to which 
are prefixed some prefatory hints and observations on the methods 
of commencing and pursuing classical learning, in schools and by 
private study. By John Pye Smith, D. D. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 21s. in boards, a new edition of Arrian's 
History of Alexander's Expedition, translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Historical, Geographical^ and Critical, By Mr. 
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Rooke. To which are prefixed Mr. Le Clerc's Critidniis upon 
Quintas Curtius^ and some remarks upon Mr. Perizonius's Vindi- 
cation of that author. 

Price ll. 7s. the Eighth Volume (consisting of near 800 closely 
but neatly printed pages, and embellished with Seven Portraits,) of 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century ; comprising BIo« 
graphical Memoirs of William Bowyer, Printer, F. S.A. md 
many of his Learned Friends ; an incidental View of the Progress 
and Advancement of Literature in this Kingdom during the last 
Century ; and Biographical Anecdotes of a considerable number 
of eminent Writers and ingenious Artists. By John Nichols^ 
F. S. A. 

Reliquiae Sacrae : sive Auctorum fere jam perditorum secundi 
tertiique saeculi fragmenta, quae supersunt. Accedunt epistolas 
Synodicae et Canonicae Nicaeno concilio antiquiores. Ad codices 
MSS. recensuit, notisque illustravit, Martinus Josephus Roudi^ 
S. T. P. Collegii S. Magdaleuae Praeses, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. lO*. 

"Poeta Minores GracL Praecipua Lectionis Varietate et Indi- 
dbus Locupletissimis instruxit Thomas Gaisford, A. M. ^dig 
Christi Alumnus, Necnon Graecae Linguae Professor Regius. Vol; 
J. 8vo. Pr. 165. 

A compendious system of Practical English Grammar ; in which 
nothing is introduced but what is absolutely necessary, and the 
exercises of which are so methodical and progressive, that they 
may with facility be comprehended by pupib at an early age. By 
John Hiithersal, Ardwick, near Manchester. The Fourth Edition, 
revised and much enlarged in the exercises on purity, perspicuity, 
and propriety. To this Edition is added a selection of exercises in 
English composition. 12mo. 2«. bound. 

Pindari Carmina, Gr. et Lat. cum notis et emendationibus, 
Boeckii. Vol. i. Lips. 1813. 

Vigerus de Idiotismis Linguae Graecae^ edidit Hermannus, Edit, 
nov. 2 Vols. 8vo. Lips. 1813. 

Durr, Lexicon Homericum, Gr. et Lat. 8vo. Lips. 1812. 

Schleusneri Curae Novissimae ; sive Appendix notarum et emen- 
dationum in Photii Lexicon, 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1812. 

Homeri Ilias, Gr. et Graeco moderno, a Gaza, 4 Vols. 8vo. 
Florentiae, 1812. 

Euripidis Troades, 1812. 

Electra, 1813. Recensuit cum notis, Aug. Seidler. 

8vo. Lips. 

' Archilochi, lambographorum Principis, Reliquiae; collegit, 
et notis et animadversionibus illustravit J, liebel, 8vo. Lips, 1812i 
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Les Vers Dor^s de Pythagore, expliqu^s et traduits pour la 
premiere fois en vers Eumolpiques Fraugais, par Fabre d'Olivet, 
8vo. Paris. 1813. 

Strabonis Geographia, cum notis Siebenkees, cura Tzschucke^ 
6 Vols. 8vo. Laps. 1812. 

MXeOI AIXHUEIOL Fabula Msopia^ e codice Augustano 
nunc primum editae, cum fabulis Babrii Choliambicis coUectis om- 
nibus^ et Menandri Sententiis singularibus aliquot etiam ineditis. 
Aecensuit et emendavit Jo. Gottlob Schneider. 12mo. Fratisla^ 
via, 1812. 

Besides the successful attention paid to the Fables of ^sop and. 
Babrius by Tyrwhitt, Franc, de Furia and Coray, the present editor has 
made an important addition, and produced many valuable corrections; 
from some MSS. The TvdSiJ^ai vLOvoari^oi of Menander are considerably 
increased by the introduction of many, which had been published as 
the productions of an unknown author, and of others from various MSS. 
Of the corrections the learned Editor gives an interesting account in 
the Notes, which are extended to 65 closely printed pages. 

. A neat edition of Virgil, by Mr. A. J. Valpy, who has col- 
lated the best editions of Heyne, Burmanriy and others ; and has 
printed it for the use of Schools. Pr. 4s. bound. 

A neat edition of Horace, for Schools, which has been colla- 
ted from the best editions. The objectionable Odes and passages 
bave been expunged. It is printed uniform with the VirgiU 
Ss. 6d, bound. 

Four Plays of Plautus. Amphiti^o, Aulularia, Captives^ and 
Rudens. With English Notes^ and a Glossary. 4^. 6d. bound. 

A Fourth Edition of the Elesantia Latina, or Rules and Eay 
trcises illustrative of elegant i^atin style, has just been printed 
with new improvements. Price 4s. 6d, The Key can be had only 
by a private written letter to the author through the Printer. . 

Theophrasti Eresii de Historia Plantarum Libri decern Graece 
cum Syllabo Generum et Specierum Glossario, et Notis, curante 
Joh. Stackhouse. Arm. Soc. Linn. S. Oxonii^ mdcccxiii. Pr« 
1/. 6s. duodecimo^ Pars I. et II. 

- Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa^ by 
E. D. Clarke, LL. D. Part II. Greece, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. Section II. 1814. 

To announce the continuation of this work, is to excite the curi- 
osity, and command the interest, of the classical scholar, the moralist, 
the historian, and the politician. We can only say, in general 
terms, that this volume fully supports the character of the author. 
Few men of classical taste there are, who will not envy his situation 
pn Mount Anchesmus, when his view was Ratified by the following 
interesting objects ; 
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CentraL The lofty rocks of tlie AcROPOLiSy crowned with its majeitic 
tHnples» the Purthenonf Erechtheumt &c» 

Fore Ground, The whole of the modern city of Athens, with iti 
|;ardensy ruins, mosques, and walls, spreading into the plain beneath the 
citadel. 1 he procession of an Albanian wedding, with music, &c. was 
at this time passing out of one of the gates. 

Right, or North-Western Wing. The Temple of Theseus. 

Ldrty or South-Eastern Wing. The Temple of Jupiter OLYMpmi. • 

View beyond the Citadel^ proceeding from West to South and Eastm 

1. Areopagus. 2. Pnyx. 3. Ilissus. 4. Site of the Temple of 
Ceres in Agracy and Fountain Callirboe. 5. Stadium Panatheuaicuniy 
Mte of the Lyceum, &c. 

Parallel circuit, with a more extended radius. 1. Hills and Defile of 
Daphne, or Via Sacra, 2. Piraus. 3. Munychia and Phalerum. 
4. Salamis. 5. iEgina. 6. More distant Isles. 7. Ilymettus. 

Ditto, still more extended, 1. Parnes. 2. Mountains beyonil Eleu* 
sis and Megara. 3. Acropolis of Corinth. 4. Mountains of Pelopoii* 
nesus. 5. The ^gean and distant Islands. 

Immediately beneath the eye, 1 . Plain of Athens, with Albanians 
engaged in agriculture; herds of cattle, &c. P« &65. 

Those^ who cannot visit this classical ground, would feel no small 
gratification, if one of the panorama painters would take a view of 
the scene, and prepare it for representation under the inspection of 
Dr. Clarke. 

Mr. Haygartli has just published his Poem intitled Greece, in 
Three Parts, which contains many notes, classical illustrations, and 
sketches of the scenery. Royal j4to. Pr. l/. \Qs. 6d. 

Researches in Greece. By Major Leake, who has been enn 
ployed by government upon several missions into that country. 
This part of the work is confined to inquiries into the Language 
of the Modern Greeks, and the state of their Literature and 
Education, with some short notices of the Dialects spoken within 
the limits of Greece, viz. the Albanian, Wallachian, and Bulga-^ 
rian. It is intended as an introduction to the further Researches 
made by the Author, during his residence in Greece, into the 
Geography, Antiquities, and present state of the country. One 
Vol. 4to. 3/. Ss. boards. 

Professor Constantin Nicolopoulo, a celebrated Greek, is engaged in 
makin.c; an analysis of this work for the use of the French Institute. 
He is also translating many parts of it for insertion in the Moniteur* 
\Ve hope soon to give our Headers some account of the work. 

BIBLICAL. 

Dodd's Family Bible, reprinted in two very thick qaarto vols. 
of upwards of a thousand pages each, royal paper 61. 6s. demy 
4/. 4s. 

This work is neatly and correctly printed, with a large lettery 
on a superfine wove paper^ and contains^ according to &e Pre^ 
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Ikce, a selection of Notes from all the best Foreign and English 
Commentators, with Dissertations prefixed to the Pentateuch and 
Gospels, showing the different authorities and proofs of authenticity 
now extant 

In diis edition it will be found, that every historical narrative is 
explained, as well as the ceremonial laws and peculiar rites of the 
aocient Israelites, the purity and morality of the Gospel clearly 
I>ointed out, and the whole interspersed with sujch pious reflec- 
tions, collected from the works of the best English Divines, a» 
naturally occur to every serious reader, forming altogether a moiit 
elegant and useful edition of the Scriptures of a conveuent size 
and moderate price. 

Messrs. Mant and D'Oyley are proceeding with great zeal and 
ability in the Familif Bible. Five Parts are already printed. 

ORIENTAL. 

The College Council of Calcutta has recommended a subscrip- 
tion for a hundred copies of a few of the most valuable works of 
Mahummedan law, to be printed and published under the superin- 
tendance of Dr. Lumsden^ aud the learned native now attached to 
the College. 

Captain Roebuck^ the Assistant Secretary and Examiner, is pr^ 
panng to publisli a new aud augmented Edition of Dr. Hunter's 
Bindoostanee and English Dictionary. 

The Bengalee and Sanscrit Professor, Dr. Carey, has just finish- 
ed the printing of a Grammar of the Punjabee language, and has 
now in the press Grammars of the 1 elinga and Carnatic ianguagesu 
He is also writing Grammars of the Kashmeera, the Pashto, 
Ballochee, and Orissa languages. In addition to these various 
and extensive labors, this pious minister and indefatigable scholar 
will complete in two years more his Bengalee Dictionary. 

A Grammar of the Burmah language by his son, Felix. Carey, 
who already treads in the footsteps of his father, is also in the 
Missionary press of Serampore. 

Mr. Marshman, and his young pupil, now become his asspciatej 
do not slackeqin their pursuit of the Chinese Grammar and l^aror 
iog, by which, indeed, the public is about to profit. 

Mr. Marshman has composed a work under the title of Clavis 
Sinica, or Key of the Chinese language. It was at first intended 
only as an augmented edition of his Dissertation on the Chinese 
language, formerly published with the first volume of the works 
of Confucius ; but the matter extended as he proceeded, and the 
book has assumed a new form and title. Of this work the first, 
part is already printed, and consists of two Dissertations, the first 
)Ni the Chinese character, the second on the eolloquiai medium of 
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the Chinese. The second part of the Clavis will be a Grammar 
of the Chinese language. These two parts of the work will cook 
tain from four to five hundred quarto pages; and Mr* Marshmaa 
has in contemplation to add as an Appendix, a Vocabulary, con- 
taining the characters in the whole of Confucius, which he con- 
ceives will render it a complete key to the language. 

The passages in Chinese chara<^ers contained in these works 
are printed from moveable metal types, which Mr. Marshman and 
his coadjutors have had the merit of bringing, by the most laudable 
ingenuity and perseverance, to a state of perfection, perhaps i^ot 
known before. 

Mr. Colebrooke has lately presented the College with a Voca- 
bulary of the Punjabee language. 

Captain Lockett is preparing a list of books purchased on his 
late tour to Arabia ; and a faithful and detailed memoir of that 
tour, deeply interesting to the antiquary, the historian and the 
scholar, is anxiously looked for by the public, from the authentic 
and learned pen of Captain Lockett himself* ^ 

Of the Sanscrit and English Dictionary by Mr. Wilson, thf. 
Manuscript is in great forwardness, and some progress has been 
made in printing it. The same author has presented to the public^ 
tlie valuable gift of a translation in verse of the Sanscrit Poem,, 
entitled the Megha Duta. llie Megha Duta, or Cloud Messen- 
ger, is a work of high repute amongst the native professors of 
Sanscrit literature, and is entitled, by beauty and simplicity cf 
style, by rich description, just sentiment, and warm and teqder 
feeling, to the rank it holds. Calidas, the author to whom it is 
generally attributed, is already known to European literature 
through a prose translation, by Sir William Jones, of the Drama 
of Sacontala, one of his most esteemed works ; and he is beyond 
doubt the author of many of the most admired compositions in 
the Sanscrit language. 

From one of the best authors, therefore, of that language, Mr* 
Wilson has selected for publication and translation, the Megha 
Duta, as a book equally calculated to gratify the Sanscrit scholar, 
and the cultivator of general literature. The original text of the 
poem has been published with the translation into English verse ; 
and as the poet is led, by the nature of the subject itself into many 
allusions to the ancient geography of India, and to many peculiari- 
ties both in faith and manners of the Hindoos, the version is ac- 
companied with explanatory notes. 

To render it more interesting to the literary reader, many 
passages are illustrated by comparison with analogous passages 
in English and Classical poetry ; and for the satisfaction and 
assistance of the Student, the notes comprise also literal transla.-^ 
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tkms of such passages as have been considerably deviated from, in 
the poetical version ; together with corresponding extracts from a 
few other Sanscrit writers ; and some points of etymological and 
critical discussion, affectii^ the meaning or construction of the 
text. 

The metrical merit of the Megha Duta, the smoothness and 
harmony of the verse^ the felicities of idiom, heightened by their 
allusions to customs, opinions and events, and by national asso- 
dations, the perception of which is instant^ and the application 
fiimiliar to the minds of those, for whom Sanscrit poetry was 
written, can be taken only upon credit by those who are not con- 
versant in that classical language ; but enough is conveyed by such 
a translator as Mr. Wilson, to afford great delight to his country- 
men, and to claim their warm ackno^idedgments. 

This work of Calidas, which we are to believe may claim nine 
centuries of antiquity, and which some refer to even earlier ages, 
unfolded now for the first time to such distant generations as our 
own, displays that uniformity in the character and genius of our 
race, which seems to unite at once the most remote regions of time 
and space, and which it always gratifies the human mind to discern 
Arough the superficial varieties, in which some slight difference of 
external and intellectual fashions tnay disguise it. In Calidas we 
find poetical design, a poetical perception, and thence poetical de- 
scriptions of nature in all her forms, moral and material, poetical 
imagery, poetical invention, just and natural feeling, with all the 
finer and keener sensibilities of the heart. In these great, immutable, 
features we recognize in Calidas the fellow and kinsman of the 
great masters of ancient and modem poesy ; familiar to us, but 
iRith whom he never communicated : we acknowledge genius, 
taste^ and judgment in his work, equalled, no doubt, but not 
often surpassed by the most admired authors whom we are accus- 
tomed to read in their own languages. 

The excellence of Mr. Wilson's version, regarding it only at 
an English work, lifts him far above the humble, though useful, 
rank of Translator. 

Bibliotheca Arabica : auctam atque integram edidit D. Christia- 
mis Fredericus de Schnurrer. Halae ad Salam. 8vo. 

This work contains an account of the principal Tracts in the 
Arabic language or in Arabic literature. It will be sufficient to 
observe that it is divided into the following parts : Grammatica, 
Historica, Poetica, Christiana, Biblica, Koranica, Varia. 

A small work is just published, intitled, " A Defence of the 
Jewish Religion^ — This is intended as an Answer to the Argu- 
ments of the Rev. Mr. Frey. 

« 

The Samaritan and Syriac Alphabets^ with a Praxb to each, .bj 
*die Bishop of St. David's, 12mo. 1«. 6^. 
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The Samaritan and Syriac Texts are printed from Leusden^s ScMm 
Sjfriacm tt Diss, dt Lingud Samaritand* 

A Vocabulary, Hebrew, Arabic and Persian, by the late Misf 
E. Smith ; to which is prefixed a Praxis on the Arabic Alphabet^ 
by the Rev. J. F. Usko, l2mo. 

This iKfas published at the expense of the Bishop of St. David's, and is 
dedicated to Mrs. Harriet Bowdlcr. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar in Two Parts, Containing, Pait 
I. The Doctrine of the Vowel Points, and the Rudimenta of the 
Grammar. Part II. The Structure and Idioms of the Language. 
With an Appendix, containing the Notation of the Hebrew Verbs in 
Roman Letters. By J. F. Gyles, Esq. M. A. Oct. Pr. 125. bds. 

Jn Abridged History of Greek Literature, from its origin to 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, has just been reprinted 
at Paris> from the original in German, by F. Schoell. 2 Vols 8vo. 

We understand this work is reprinting in England for the use of Stu* 
dents at College, and for the higher classes of Schools. 

' New Elemetits of Literature ; or an Analysis of the different 
kinds of literary composition, of the best Classical works, ancient 
and modem, French and Foreign : containing Extracts or Tran»» 
. lations of the most esteemed authors. Partly translated from tb^ 
German work of Eschenberg. By M. Breton. 6 Vols. duod. 
Pr. 1/. 4*. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Notitiacodicum MSS. qui in Biblioth. Nuremberg, asservantui^ 
a Mullero. 8vo. Lips. 1813. 

An Introduction to the study of Bibliography ; comprising a 
general view of the different subjects connected with Bibli(^raphj% 
ias well as some account of the most celebrated public libraries, 
ancient and modern ; and also a notice of the principal worka oii 
the knowledge of books ; numerous specimens of early printing, 
together with fac-similes of the books of images, and the mono* 
grams or marks used by the first printers, illustrated by numerous 
angravings on wood^ &c. By T. H. Home, 2 vols. Svo. ll. Sa. 

M. Ant. Fn Delandine, Librarian of Lyons, has published ia 
S Vol. Svo. an account of The MSS. of the Librari/ of Lyons; 
or Notices respecting their antiquity, their authors, the subjects of 
them ; the character of their writing, &c. Preceded by a history 
of the ancient Libraries of Lyons, and an historical essay concern* 
ing MSS. in general. 

The Catalogue of these MSS. begins with the Oriental. A Maimo- 
nides may be distinguished among the Hebrew, a Koran among the 
Arabic, and a Gulistan among the Persian MSS. The great curiosity 
is a MS. No. 23. in an unknown tongue. It was sent, through the 
hands of the Senator Lanjuinais, to Langl^s and to Sacy, who cooLd nok 
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pAnoiliice concerning its patria. It was then transmitted by M. Castera 
to Dr. Hager, at Pavia, and to Fra PaoUno, at llomc> and still no d^ 
-cisive information could be obtained. The inference, however, seems 
to be that it is a MS. from the Island of Ceylon, written in Pali, con- 
cerning the sect of Budha. The Library contains also Sansicrit and 
Chinese MSS. 

An account of the Ciassical, Biblicalf and Biblico-Orientat^ 
will hereafter, we trust, forni. a part of our article on MSS. - 

MM. Debure have publibhed a Catalogue of the books of 
Larcher, the translator of Herodotus. The Catalogue contains 
fil43 articles, with notes indicating their value and their rarity. 
It consists of many Classical editions in vellum, and in larga 

Eper. Several of the books are enriched with MS. notes of the 
lined possessor. 

/N THE PRESS. 

Herodotus, Gr. et Lat. with all the Notes of Wesseling, Gala 
and Gronovius, also a Collation from ancient MSS. to be edited b} 
J. Schweighaeuser, upon the plan of the Bipont. editions of the 
Greek Classics, to form 8 vols. 8vo. 

A Lexicon to Herodotus is also preparing by Schweighaeuser. 

A few Copies will be worked off on fine thick paper, and one copy 
pnlif, on the purest Augsburgh vellum, 

Schweighaouser*s Prospectus of the above edition, in the Latin Lan* 
guage^ has been printed in this Journal. 

Four Volumes ot this important edition are already finished, and 
the others are rapidly advancing. 

. Mn Kidd is preparing some Criticisms^ Tracts^ S^c, by the lata 
professor Porson. 

We understand that Mr. Blomiield's edition of the Persid will 
speedily be published. We are sorry to hear that it has been delayed 
by the author's indisposition. 

Shortly will be published a Translation of Velleius Paterculiis. 
'Elegantly printed in 8vo. price ISs. in boards, a new Editioii 
with some Additions, never before published, of The EngUsk 
Works of Roger Ascham, Preceptor to Queen Elizabeth : con- 
taining, I. Report and Discourse of the Affairs and State of 
Germany, and the Emperor Charles his Court. — IL Toxophilus^ 
or the School of Shooting, with the original Dedication to King 
Henry Vlil. — III. The ISchoolmaster.— ^IV. Dedication to Queeu 
Elizabeth of (a Work which he appears to have meditated, hui 
never published) the Lives of Saul and David ; now first printecl 
finbm the original MS. in the Publisher's possession.**-V* Familiaic 

NO. XIX. Cl.Jl. VOL. X. ♦JH /. 
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Jjetten. To wbich will be prefixed the life of At Author^ 
Dr. Johnson, with Notes bj Dr. Campbell, &€• 
The impression will be strictl3f limited to 250 copies. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is printing a History of England froni t^ 
Norman Conquest, at which the Anglo-Saxon History closes, t^ 
the accession of Edward I., comprising the literary History ef 
England during that period. 



PREPJRING FOR PUBLICATION. 

" M. Gail; Greek Professor in the University of Paris, the author 
of ati excellent Greek Grammar, of an edition and translation oiF 
Thucydidei, and of several classical publications of considerable 
merit, is preparing a new edition of Herodotus. 

Proposals for publishing by subscription. The Holy Bible; 
containing a new translation of the Old and New Testaments. 
' To which will be added copious Notes, illustrating the Customs, 
Manners, and Usages, of the Ancient Jews ; exemplifying the pd* 
culiar phraseology of the Original Languages, from the Writing! 
of the most learned Rabbies, the Taluiuds, Gamara, the Greek 
Fathers, Scc. and refuting the Objections of the ancient and Modem 
Deists, which have been made for the last l600 years, from 
Porphyry and Celsus, down to Spinoza, Hobbes, Bolingbroke, 
Morgan, Tindal, Voltaire, Volney, &c. by a strict adherence to the 
literal sense of the Original Languages. By John Bellamy; 
Author of "The History of all Religions,"— " I'he Ophiori/'— 
end " Biblical Criticisms" in the Clitssical Journal. For further 
Particulars, see the Prospectus inserted at the end of this Number* 

We rejoice to learn that a Facsimile edition of the Codex Alex^ 
(indrinus has been ordered to be executed by the House . of 
Commons, at the public expense. It is gratifying to observe the 
highest authorities in the realm thus interesting themselves in the 
|>romotion and encouragement of sacred criticism. The diligence 
and acuteness of men yet living, or but lately dead, have carried it 
to a degree of perfection, which no man, living in the beginnhig oir 
^ven the middle of the last century, could reasouably anticipate ot 
hope. Let it be proceeded in with the same rapidity and ability 
ivhich are now exercised upon it, and we shall not despair of seeipji 
It in the course of fifty years attain its highest acme of perfectioiu 
Tlie original Texts have now received nearly all the advantages 
tvhich a collation of MSS. can afford ; and the invaluable laborii. 
of Lowth, Blayney, Wintle, Newcome, and last, not least, of the 
deeply learned and lamented Horsleji have demonstrated what: 
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litaeficiiil cASscts mty be derived from tbem. All that'caimow b» 
wished for, is a careful collation of M SS. of the ancient Versions — 
of the £thiopic — the Arabic—the Armenian— -the Chaldee Tar- 
jninis— *the Coptic— the Georgian — the Persic — the Slavonian— 
me Syriac — ^and the Vulgate. The Septuagint is already in good 
.^ands. It were also much to be wished that the Jerusalem Syriac 
version of the N. T. discovered by Adier, (See his Vers. Syr. p^ 
137* & seqq. 4to. Havnia*, 1789,) might be published entire* 
from the present aspect of afiairs we are inclined to hope that th% 
tccomplishment of these wishes is not ver} distant. Mr. Babbb, 
one of the Librarians of the British Museum, is appointed the Editor* 

M r. Jacob George Strutt, Author of " A Translation of the Rapt 
,df Proserpine, with other Poems from Clawiian," also of the '* Latio 
and Italian Poems of Milton/' has issued Proposals for jpliblishing> 
bv subscription, a new translation of Virgil, in blaul^ verse. 
This Work, limited to 250 Copies, is to be elegantly printed ill 
One thick Vol. Royal Quarto, and hot-pressed. Price 3 Guineas. 

Two or three literary Gentlemen are preparing for the press a 
^ork on the Origin and Progress of SuperslitionSf which willgivi^ 
an account of the different superstitious opinions of different coun- 
tries, ancient and modern; with a Preface on the Naturt of 
Belief. 

NOUFELLES LITTERJIRES DE FRANCE. 

A Monsieur V 6diteur du Classical Journal, 
Monsieur, Paris ce 20 Septembre, 1814> 

Ja m' empresse de vous communiquer les nouvelles littA* 
taires suivantes, dans resp^rance que vous voudrez bien les insurer 
dans votre estimable Journal. 

Depuis quelques ann^ M. Arsenne Thi6haut de Bemeaud, Full 
des 8. Biblioth^caires de la Biblioth^ue publique Mazarine^ pr^para 
tine traduction fran^aise de PHistoire des plantes de Th^ophraste. 
Cest la premiere traduction de cet ouvrage entreprise en France. 
£lle sera accompagn^ du texte, revu, corrig^ et augmente d'apr^t 
'f^lusieurs Mauuscrits du Vatican, de la Biblioth^que Laurentienne dc 
Florence, de tAmbraiiienne de Milan, et de la Bibliotheque Ro^ah 
de Paris* Les notes du savant traducteur seront tr(>s-6tendues. Deja 
plusieurs ont 6te soumises k la premiere classe de 1' Institut National 
4e France, qui a encourage Tauteur de la mani^re la plus flatteuse k 
•ODtinuer sun utile travail, et k lui donner tout le d^veioppement 
n^cessaire pour faire bieii connoitre les v6o[6taux nomm^s ou decrita 
|>ar les classiques Grecs et Latins. V Institut a particuli^reraent 
jasqu' ici distingu6 les memoires de M. lliiebaut de Berneaud sur 
r ulva des Romaids, le ciftise des Grecs, le C/nnra de Jules €6sar, etc* 
Eofin, pour donner i son travail anearact^ antique, si j'ose m'-ea* 
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^imer ainsi, Tanteur a eotrepris un voyage pidtBtrt pendaot M^ 
Jinn^eb en Italic. 11 a recueilli dans cette belle contr^e des mat^riaox 
vraiinent precieux. On pent en prendre une idee, en lisant sea 
yoyage d r lie d Elbe, cit6 avec 61oge par votre c61^bre Pinkerton, 
£t le amp d'oeil histarique^ agrieole, botanique et pittoresque sur h 
Mfonfe Circelio, qu' il vient de publier et que je conipte vous eiivoyer 

{mr la pre mi^re occasion. L' infatigable auteur a d^ja fait homniage k 
a ^ocUtS LinnSenne de Londres de ses m6aioires sur Th6ophraste, 
ainsi que des rapports de la l^re classe de V Inatitut. M. Tbi6batit 
iMt un ^l^ve distinsiu^ de f( u Sonuini, et il possMe quelques m^nioiret 
ihedits de ce c61ebre n-riturahste, parmi lesquels on distingue un e9Hd 
mtr Ihistoire naturelle de la Moldavie. 

M . Louis Petit-Radel a lu a la Seme classe de V Institute dont il est 
inembre, plusieurs m^moires interessants sur les monuments Cyclopien^^ 
Ce v^n^rabie savant s'oceupe aussi d'une traduction fran^se dei 
'Antiquith Romaines de Denys d' Halicarnasse. 

5 M. Clavier, menibre de V Institute et Tun de^ plus sa vans HelI4- 
nistes de France, vient de publier le ler volume dc son excellentc 
traduction '■ de Pausanias, accompagu^ du texte grec et de variantes 
precieuses, d' apres les Manuscrits de la Bibliotb^que du Roi. ' lVi» 
Clavier est professeur d' Histoire au College Royal de France, II y f^ 
donne V ann^e demi^re un cours d' AntiquiUs Grecquest qui a ix€ 
r attention de tons ceux qui Tont suivi. Le savant et laborieux prc^> 
fesseur a expos^ un grand nombre de iaits qui avaient ^chapp^ auj| 
recherches de Meursius, de Potter, de Lambert. Bos, etc. 

M. Letronne, Jeune Hell6niste et g^ographe :tr^»-distingu6, vient de 
mettre au jour un ouvrage iniportaut, doqt voici le titre : ** Recherehet 
Geographiques et critiques sur le Here DE Mensuba o.bbis tbrr^b, 
compost en Irlande^xtu commencement €h neuvieme si^cle,par DicuiL ; 
tuivies du texte restituS,*' un vol. in 80. de 350 pages. Get ouvrage 
a obtenu uu grand succes. L' auteur fait preuve,dans ses notes, d'une 
Erudition classique, pcif' commune en France. II est aussi Tauteur 
d' uu excellent, ouyrage, publie V annee derniere, et qui a ppur titre. 
** Essai sur la Thpographie deSyra^use^ pour-servir d l' intelligence 
de Thucydide et de plusieiirs autres autmrs:" format in 80. avedim 
plan de Syracuse. v^ 

Lecelehre Boissonade, membre de Tlnstitut^ professeur de Littera-> 
lure Grecque k rUuivergite de Piaris,. vient de publier ^ Leipsic par 
les solns de M. Scbaefer son ami, une nouveile Edition de Marin vi$^ 
philosopbe Neoplatonioien,^ acconipagn^e de notes pbilologiques et 
<u:itiqueb, et de plusieurs morceaux inedits. 1^ savant 6diteur montrii^ 
dans ses notes une sagacity rare, une critique judicieuse, et une cou» 
n^issance prdfonde de la belle Litterature classique. II est vrai qnii 
Marinus est un auteur de peu d*importance ; mais M. Boissonade, e^- 

« ; i 

> Je (lonnerai dans uh des prochairis Nos de ce Journal une analysp 
dctailiee de cet ouvrage. '* 

* Voyez sur ce philosopbe Ics auteurs cites par Saxius dans son Onemasti^- 
a0» j(<i^er«citfm, part Jit p4g.j&. ., . / .. , . - 1. j ^ 
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•V^npant de testituer le texte» qui 4tait g^n6nile ment conroiii{ni, a 
nbi r occasion de corriger oa .d'6claircir une foule de passages 
il'auteurs du premier ordre. 

. M. Burnouf, professeur de Rh^torique au Lycie Louis-le-Grandf 
t public, il y a quelque temps, une gramraaire grecque, intitul^e : 
" Methode pmir Studier la langue grecque." Les amateurs de la 
laogue d'Hoiuere ont rendu ^r^ces au ciel, de pe qu'ils ont vu pa- 
loitre en France, pour la premiere fois, une grammaire grecque ^crite 
^vec mSthode. L'auteur, avant de commencer son travail, a en le boa 
esprit d'6tttdier Tallemand, pour pouvoir consultcr les grammaif6l 
^recques Sorites dans cette langue. II avoue dans sa preface que la 
lameuse grammaire de Mathias lui a 6t6 d'un grand secours. Mm 
fiumouf est sans contredit un des plus habiles huniauistes de Fhince, 
11 fait bonneur k sa nation non seulement par son m^rite litt^raire^ 
mais encore par son zele ardent pour la propagation de la litt^ratur^ 
grecque, qui jadis enilamniait le g^nie des Racine, des F4ri6lon et des 
Boileau, et qui aujourd'hui est peu cultiv^e cbez les descendants da 
ces grands hommes. 

M. N^ophytos Bambas, savant eccl^siastique Grec, r^idant h Park^ 
a derpi^rement publie aux frais de ses compatriotes, une excellente 
Rh^torique, ^crite en grec moderne, et portant ce titre : *' 'Pijto^ix^, 
fx TcSv evSo^ors^cov Ts^voy^oupcw ntoLKouwy vLoCi vscori^ujv e^avio'isla'a tuA 
wvyra^hla-A M 'i^so^vrou BstfL^a, etc. Cet ouvrage, 6crit avec ^1^ 
|;ance, et dtuis un esprit pliilosophique, a obtenu un speeds ronipiet 
parmi les litterateurs de la Gr^ce moderne. Je le recommande ave4^ 
■eonfiance k tons les Hell^nistes de la Grande Bretagne, qui d^sirent 
ayoir des notions exactes sur laUtt^rature de mes chers compatriotes. 

Je suiS| Monsieur TMiteur, avec une consideration distingu^e. 

Voire devout serviteur. 



NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our next Number we shall present vour readers with a collatioa 
of an ancient MS. of Cicero's Paradoxa. The collator has in- 
formed us that the readings are frequently of great importance. 
It is well known thai, even in Ernesti's Edition, the state, in which 
these short treatises are found, is unsatisfactory. A mong other novel- 
ties \Yhich it cojntains, is the division of the last Paradox into twOn 
Some account also of the lost Treatise De Gloria^ written by 
Cicero, and mentioned by him in his Letters to Atticus ( Epist. 
^d Attic, XV. 27.^ will be there given by the person, who has 
|>romised,us this collation. 

In No. XX. we shall likewise insert a very curious letter from 
the Author of the Miscellanea Critica to Dr. Taylor, on the sub- 
ject of the Sandwich Marble. We take this opportunity of re- 
turning our acknowledgments to Pr. Buruey, wbo has kindl/ 
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primer ainsi, Tanteur a eotrepris un voyage pidtBtrt pendant ac^ 
Jinn^eb en Italic. 11 a recueilli dans cette belle contr^e des mat^riaoa 
vraiinent precieux. On pent en prendre une idee, en lisant son 
Yoya^e it I lie d Elbe, c\\k avec 61oge par votre c61^bre Pinkerton, 
et le Cijvp d'oeil histarique^ agricole, botanique et pittoreaqm 9ur h 
Monte Circello, qu' il vient de publier et que je conipte vous envoye'r 
Bar la prtnii^re occasion. L' infatigable auteur a d^ja fait homiuage^ 
la ^ocUte lAnnScnne de Londres de ses ni6inoires sur Th^ophraste. 
ainsi que des rapports de la lere classe de V Inatitut. M. I'hi^baUt 
iMt un ^l^ve distinau^ de f u Sonnini, et il possede quelques m^nioiret 
ihedits de ce c61ebre nviiuraliste, parmilesquels on distingue un 'Utei 
«vr Ihistoire naturelle de la Moldavie. 

M Louis Petit-Radei a lu a la 3hme classe de V Institute dont il eat 
niembre, plusieurs m^moires interessants sur les monumenta Cyclophn^ 
Ce venerable savant s'occupe aussi d'une traduction fran^aise det 
Antiquith Romaines de Denys d' liulicarnasse. 

r M. Clavier, menibre de V Institute et Tun de^ plus savans Hell^ 
nistes de France, vient de publier le ler volutue dc son excellent^ 
traduction de Pausanias, accompagnee du texte grec et de variantet 
precieuses, d' apres les Manuscrits de la Bibliotb^que du Roi. ' M« 
Clavier est professeur d' Histoire au College Royal de France, 11 V || 
donne Y aun^e derni^re un cours d' AntiquiUs Grecquest qui a m€ 
r attention de tons ceux qui Tout suivi. Le savant et laborieux pro^ 
fesseur a expos6 un grand nombre de faits qui avaient ^chapp^ au;| 
recherches de Meursius, de Potter, de Lambert. Bos, etc. 

M. Letronne, Jeune Helleniste et geographe tr^»-distingue, vient de 
mettre au jour un ouvrage iuiportaut, dont voici le titre : ** Bechereheg 
Gtographiques et critiques sur le Here DE Mensura obbis terrje, 
compose en Irlande^Mu commencement Ai neuviime si^cle,par DicuiL ; 
tuivies du iexte restitu6,*' un vol. in 8o. de 350 pages. Get ouvrage 
a obtenu uu grand succ^s. L' auteur fait preuve, dans ses notes, d'une 
Erudition classique, pen commune en France. II est aussi Tauteup 
d' un excellent ouvrage, publie V annee derniere, et qui a pQur titre. 
** Essai sur la Topographie de Syracuse, pourservir d l' intelligence 
de Thucydide et de plusieurs autres auteurs ;" format in So. ave<f ua 
plan de Svracuse. v^ 

Lecelehre Boissonade, membre de Tlnstitut, professeur de Littera- 
lure Grecque k rUuivcrsite de Paris, vient de publier ^ Leipsic paf 
les soins de M. Scbaefer son ami, une nouvellc Edition de Marin vis^ 
philosopbe Neoplatonicien,^ acc(>nipa,&;n^e de notes pbilologiqmes et 
critiqueif, et (ie plusieurs morceaux inedits. Le savant 6diteur montriij 
dans ses notes une sagacity rare, une critique judicieuse, et une cofl» 
n^issance profonde do la belle Litterature classique. II est vrai quA 
Marinus est un auteur dc pcu d*iniportance ; mais M. Boissonade, e^. 

. i 

» Je (lonnerai dans uh des prochaihs Nos de ce Journal une analyse 
dctaillee de cet ouvrage. ' " 

* Voyez sur ce philosopbe les auteurs cites par Saxius dans son On^mastH- 
•wij^^ergpuw^ part Jit p4g.j5, , . \: ' ' ^ 
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** Qvod si' nunc Lexica respicianms GraeOy qualia mnlta faernot, laudabili institnto magnoqn 
UNnre a recentioribus consarcinata, iie unicum qiiidem hue usque prodiit, non dico omnibus sui 
—■■If I is abiplutam, sed ne unicum quidem, quod viam patefaciat, ad primam verborum indolei 
ct Ibrmam detegendam, atque adeo, quod videatur, valde comniendabile. Thesaurum illni 
copiosom Hbnr. Stbphani gustulum modo prabere dhUiafum Gnecarum verissime affirmavi 



fllastris anctor operis, nnnquam satis laudandi, De Dbfectibus hodiernis LiNGUiK HEBR^ii 
D. lOl." L. C. Valckbnaeri Observationes Academica quibus Via munitur ad Origines^Grtec^ 




t, et JLexicorum DtfectKS resarciendos, p. 5. 
^ NequeHmen Stepbanns omnes nnmeros ita expleyit (Olai Borrichii Dissert, de Lexicis p. 50' 
mt ob Tarias causas hominumqne infirmitatem explere potnit, ut nihil deesset, nee posleronii 
dl^pentiae ad supplendum atque emendandnm aliqnid fuisset relictum. Immp vero peitnult 
dendcrantnr Vocabuku Qnare yarii docti homines passim notarunt ea, quae deessent in Siej^ta 
Tktmmro. In primis id fccenint I. Fr. Fischerus Lipsiens. in Indicibus ad Editt. Gr. anctonu 
w^ ipso curatas, et C. Fr. Munthe." Th. (^hr. Harles in the Prolegomena to the Intt'oductio i 
I^ngsuB Graete, Alteuburgi, 1778. page 51. 



J^H B persons^ who have . taken on themselves the superintendence of a new am 
improved Edition of H. Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, present thei 
grateful acknowledgments to the very respectable and numerous body of Sub 
Bcribers, who have honored them with their names, and express their regre 
mt die unavoidable delay which has hitherto taken place. The encouragemen 
which they have received has been so great, as to induce them to spare no pain 
to give the utmost possible perfection to the work. As soon as there was a grea 
probability that the communication with the continent would be in a little timi 
i«8tored, they resolved to wait for this happy events that they might enter into i 
correspondence with foreign scholars on the subject of their undertaking. T( 
convince the Subscribers, however, that they have not been idle during thi 
interval, they have determined to insert in the Classical Journal the following 
observations ; and they respectfully solicit the advice of scholars on the severa 
topics, which they have discussed in them. They have only to request the readei 
to bear in mind that these papers contain only imperfect hints^ which they wil 
be rejoiced to see improved by himself. Their first intention was only to incorpo- 
rate into the Thes. those words, with which H. Stephens met after the completior 
of die work, and which he has thrown into his Index — to insert in the Thes. Scott's 
Appendix — and to verify the quotations. But they mean to extend their plan 
because they entertain little doubt of the success of their undertaking. 

Whether they will preserve the present arrangement of the words under theii 
roots, or adopt the plan of Matthew Gesner in his editic^i of R. Stephem 
Latin Thesaurus, or the alphabetical plan pursued by Forcellinus in the Lexicor 
iotiui Latinitatis, or the plan followed in B. Faber's Thesaurus Scholastics 
Mrudittonis^ which appears by far the most satisfactory, is a point not yet deter 
mined* Most assuredly the reasons assigned by H. Stephens himself in ^Eivor ol 
die arrangement which he has adopted, as contrasted yi\\S[i ^^ %\fvcX A'^^a^c)^^ 
an to tbem quite satisfactory s^ainst tlie s\x\cX ^^\»i\)^\\c^ cit^^^ 

No, XIX. Cl.Jh Voi-X- "^ 
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they must at the same time confess that the observations of L. C. Valckeoaer 
respecting H. Stephens' own arrangement are to them equally satisfactory. 
The reader shall judge for himself. 

•* Superest ut eos metii liberem qui (uti dixi) quoniam vocabula in meo Theseuro longe 
alio quam alphabetico ordtne digesta esse audierunt, quisnam is esse possit, valde mirantur; 
ac, ne iis diintaxat qui in lingiise Graicse cognitione velut veterani sunt (ut ita loquar), noa 
item tyronibus labor mens utilis futurus sit, verentur. Sciant igitur illi, qui hoc tinient, 
cam contra, quae in meo T/ftrsauro habetur, vocabulonim seriem, tantum commodi vel iis qui 
Graecam linguain discere incipiunt, afiferre posse, quantum alphabeticus ille ordo affert m- 
commodi. Hoc tanien ingenue fateor, si initio, quum ilia serie uti ccepi, rem tot difficuJ- 
tatibus esse implicitam, quot postea sum expertus, existimassem, et fore ut nullus mihi 
quicquam ad eas auxilii afierret, neque ex priscis, neque ex iis qui eos sequuti sunt ad nostra 
usque tempora grammaticis, scd Ibturum ut eas Marte meo perrumpere cogerer ; quodvia 
onus potius quam illud suscepissem. Sed hac in re profecto, si alia in ulla, locum habet 
vetus proverbium, quod difHciiia esse praedicat quai pulchra. lieddit enim series ilia multo 
ditiores (ut ita dicain) Gnecse linguae divitias, et quie hactenus locupletissima fcecundissv 
maque esse visa est, facit ut multo etiam locQpletior foBcundiorque quam credita sit, com- 
periatur. Quemadmodum enim opulenia domus longe opulentior videbitur, si in unum lota 
supellexcomportetur locum, quam si dispersa sit, eademque hominum multitudo, major multo, 
quum conferti sunt, quam quum dispersi, videtur : sic etiam vocabuli unius, tanquam stir- 
pis, numcrosa propago et soboles minime dispersa divulsaque et in varios locos distracta, 
sea in unum ita coliecta, ut uno propemodum aspectu contemplari universam possimus, 
uiulto certe numerosior nobis videbitur. Quod autem studiosonim linguae Graecae magis intfr 
jrest, seriem illam tyronum etiam studiis esse perutileni, res equidem ipsa clamat : quum 
plerunque mutuas operas in sese vicissim velut exponendis tradant, quae ab eadem stirpc 
ortum babent vocabula, et interdum per varia quae derivata vocantur, tanquam per gradui 
quosdam ad cognitionem significationis vocabuli illius unde manarunt, ascendamus. Sed 
tam multa sine exemplis, frustra fortasse: ut igitur te non diu morans, ad ilia veniam, 
en tibi in illis vulgaiis Lexicis, nti^vt quidem (quod est cano) in litera prima totiui 
alpbabeti; at vero uJi^j, cantus, et cJioi;, cantor, in litera ultima. Quinetiam inter illu^ 
verbum *^w et verbale ejus n<r^a interjecta sunt aliquot vocabulorum millia. Praetera 
compositorum unumquodque scorsim posituni est, dispersa et ipsum sua derivata ha 
hens. Duo vcro magis etiam reprehensione di^na sunt hac in parte : unum est, quoc 
passiva vox ab activa semper sejungitur, et quidem non parvo intcrvallo nonnunquam 
xnultis aliis vocabulis (ut poscit alphabeticus ordo) interjectis : alterum, quod de uno eodem- 
que verbo in diversis agatur locis : nimirum non solum in ejus praesenti, sed etiam in infini- 
two. Interdum vero et in diversis temporibus, nimirum futuro, praeterito, aut alio, et qin 
dem interjectis itidem aliquibus vocabulis. Exemplum autem habemus cum in aliis plurioui 
verbis, tum vero in aloiw^ w. Cum eo enim posita non sunt, sed seorsum, ista omnia 
•TXiv, J'xov, cXo;|ixt, Vxw, /xiiiv, ixiTv, f'x<in>, necDon fifniui : seorsum vero et passiva vox aZpitjKoi 
sejuncta habcns et participia alftStis atque ^prj^tvof. Tantum abest ut verbalia suo verbo ad 
juncta sint. Quinetiam quum unum ideroque verbum ex Atticae quidem linguae consuetu 
dine in ttw derivetur, ex communi autem in trow (ut quidem tradunt grammatici, qui tamei 
aliquid his verbis addere debebant) nihilque ex diversa terminatione mutetur significatio 
interdum tamen alio in loco, quod in <raw terminatum est, in alio, quod in rnu, collocani 
Quinetiam (quod non minus quis miretur) interdum duobus in locis idem ponitur thems 
prius quidem, contractionem non passum, postea vero contractum, aliis inter ilia interjecui 
ut in Owfiw et $iwfw, factum esse vides.'' — If. Stephani Epistola ad quosdam Amicos, 

To the same purpose H. Stephens thus expresses himself in the Epistola ai 
Lectoreniy prefixed to the Thesaurus : 

** Ut autem et ipse de hac spe mea deque opinione quam concepi judicium ferre possii 

audi obsecro quae in hoc opere praestiterim, et in quibus potissimum praestandis sudaverin 

Primum quidem niea est nee prius audita vocum Grascarum dispositio, qua earum maxim 

pars ad suas origines, tanquam rivi ad suos fontes, vel stirpes ad suas radices, revocantur 

qua derivata nonnunquam ducenta, interdum trecenta ad unum primitivum ita reducuntui 

ut interim ne ipsa quidem permixtim collocentur, sed in certos ordines distribuantur. He 

autem series (propter quam indite opus huic Thesauro fuit, ut etiam in Pru^atione illi pra 

fixa docui) vix dici potest quam multa hujus linguae studiosis afFerre commoda et adjumeni 

ppssit, Trm quidem certe affert longe maxima : quod lector magno labore quaerendi w 

djversos sparsa locosj et eadem in di¥ersi8 kgendi, \eveX\K •. o^'cA ^ -^tosaXw^ deraala. cBj 

ooscat, et quomodo ikctse sint derivationes. unnaio aso^V^ mtxieaxxa \ q^kA^kos^ ^K^^^ecoiQ 
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intilfo etiam locupletior foecundiorque quam credita sit comperlatur : ut etiam dixi in ^i» 
tola ante biennium eicusa, qua ud multas multomm Amicorum^ de mea Typographic StatUi 
nominatimque de meo Thesauro Lingua Gracaj respondi : ubi et alia pleraque non solum hac 
de re^ sed etiam de aliis ad hiinc Thesaurum et ad vulgaria Lexica pertinentibus, disserui : 
qus in hac praefatione (quam et properans et animo minus quam iu uila operis parte tran- 
quillo scrips]) non immerito desideratunis sis. Caeterum tu quoque pulchram esse banc 
meam vocabulorum antea permixtorum et confusorum dispositionem, fateberis, sat scio : 
aed ad xa^nv, addito xa^tirnvJ' — Page 10. 

H. Stephens actually meditated the design of republishing the Latin Tkesaurm 
of his father^ R. Stephens, on the same plan^ as appears by the following passage 
in die Epist. ad Lect, prefixed to the Thes. Ling. Gr, which we have just quoted : 

** Hsc sunt, lector, quae ad iliustrandam Gnecam linguam, praesertimque ad discutiendaa 
tenebras, quas ei lexicorum vul^ariucn consarcinatores ofi^derant, primus ego priestiti : 
parentis mei Roberti Stephaui (cujus tot tantaque in rempublicam .literariam merita extant) 
exemplum sequutus. Bum enim in suo Latina Lingua Thesauro multas itidem erronim 
nebulas, quse m prsecedentibus dictionariis erant, discussisse, nemo est qui ignoret. Spero 
aufcem fore ut paterois vigiiiis meas aiiquando addens, illud Thes. Ling. Lot. opus cum aliis 
rebuSy turn vero vocum dispositione ei simili, qua in Grac, usussum, luculentiusreddam" — ^P. IS. 

H. Stephens thus speaks of his plan of arrangement in another Epistle prefixed 
to another work : 

** Henrici Thesauro diu in mora mctus, ne illud quoque opus repente iucideret in eos 
»8timatores, qui ad errorum ab aliis commissorum cencurias solebaut connivere, ad ipsius 
decadas oculos plusquam Lynceos afferre. Vulgata, quae tunc omnium manibus terebantur, 
Lexica nil aliud eraut quam omnifaria, sed omni carens judicio, consarcinatio : at vero in 
suo Tihesauroy praeterquam quod omnia, quoad fieri potuit, ex ipsis hauserit fontibus (quod 
et Pater ejus Robertus in Latino studiose fecerat), omniaque suis auctoribus accepta tuieriti 
suo nomine quemque (sive antiquum, sive recentem, sive etiam sui temporis) designanSf 
ita tamen ut suum passim judicium interponeret ; praeterquam etiam quod aptissimum in 
disponendis diversis significationibus distinguendisquc earum exemplis ordinem tenuerit ; 
denique praeterquam quod in lingua Graeca fecerit (non sine magno et prope incredibili la- 
bore), quod in nulla unquam nisi in Hebraica factum fuisse audivimus, et cum in aliis diffi- 
dllimum factu esse, turn vero in Graeca ne fieri quidem posse multi crediderint, ut niminim 
infinitam illam verborum multi tudinem ad certas radices rcduxerit, totamque singulorum 
▼erbonim prosapiam sub uno aspectu posuerit, tritavum abavum proavum avum oraine coi- 
locans: prseter haec omnia, jam se plurima restituisse asseruit in iis, quae suo Thesauro cum 
aliis Lexicis communia sunt ; multo vero plura, nisi animus et vires deessent, restituturus.*'-— 
Epid, prefix. Art, Med, Princ. (quoted by M. Maittaire in VUa H, Steph, sec.T. ii. P. ii. p. 352.) 

Let us now see what L. C. Valckenaer says of H. Steph. own arrangementp-— 

'' Quando de verbis primitivis et derivatis, deque his ad origiuem deduceudis, loquimar^ 
videri possit, ac si nemo hoc sibi studium sumsisset decuirendum. Ne quis ergo cogitations 
mnimi praepostera labatur prieceps, nunc dabimus operam. 

" Inter Lexicographos recentiores Graecos, post litteras, barbaria et superstitione domitis, 
in Italia renatas, multi difficile munus fueruut aggressi ; sed ante Henricum Stephanum nemo 
de derivatis ad originem deducendis, ac tantum primitivis secundum ordinem Alphabet! 
digerendis unquam ita cogitavit, ut hoc in genere Lexicon Graeco-Latinum vulgaverit. 

^^ Qui Lexicis Graecis consarcinandis primi manum admoverunt, triplici hac in parte via 
inastunt. Vel enim, nullo originis habito respectu, omnia, quae quidem norunt, vocabula 
iecundum literarum ordinem disponunt, sive derivata, sive composita. Vel omnia ordine indtF^ 
geda, neque originis, neque etiam seriei litterarum, habita ratione, disposuerunt. Vel tan- 
dem voces quisque pro sua sapientia ad originem deducere tentarunt. 

^ Qui pns caeteris, quotquot fuerunt inter recentiores, Lexicographi, longissime eminent^ 
ad tecundam classem pertiuere sunt existimandi, Budaus et Camerarius, GuiUelmus Budaus, 
vir muneribus in Francisci I. Galliarum Regis aula conspicuus, magis autein eruditione ex- 

auisita nobilis et sui secuii facile princeps, Parisiis anno ci3i9xxix. Lexicon edidit, seu, ut 
ie vocat, Commeutarios Lingua Graca, In his infinitae voces docte illustrautur, nulla 
tamen ratione habita ordinis litterarum. Hujus libri, omnibus, qui ad eruditionem viam 
afectant, valde commendabilis, ssepius repetita fuit editio. Omnium optima est ilia, quam 
Robertui Stephanus anno cioidxlviii, Pansiis in folio excudi curavit. £adem ratione indi- 
gestos commentarios utriusque lingua, Hasileaeanno cioioLif in foUo vuL^vit vu ^\&x»nacNss! 
callentissimus et eruditissimus Joachimus Cameroriiu. 

" Piioruna, quos commejnonvi, Iiexicograpbonim, c^oi Note* OTMi«& ^KxwAswck ^w 
•Ipbabeti disposuerunt, ftirba est maxima, a nobia non commetnoi^n^^. ^«^ ^^ ^'^^ 
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confectum, sed tamen luculentiim et egregiuiriy dum in vivis erat^ vulsavit Dictionarlun 
linguae Grsecse, editum GeneTae anno ci3I3lxii, duobus voluminibus in rolio, ciyus compeD^ 
dium consarcinavit Johannes Crispinus in lexico saepius obvio. Rob. Constantinus in praeffr 
tione dictionarii sui tabulam mcmorat artificiosam aliquando a se edendam, in qua origines 
linguae Grabcae occurrerent etprimitivis subjecta collocarentur derivata, alphabeti ordinc 
tantum servato in primitivis. Sed promissis non stetit vir optimus, neque unquam isb 
tabula artificiosa in luccm hominum prodiit. 

** Haec itaque laus Henrico Stephana illibata est conservanda, aui, quantum ego sciam, 
primus omnium verborum derivata etcomposita ad radices suas reducereacprimitiva rarioni 
coUigere fuit aggressus, edito Thesauro lingua; Graecae, IV voluminibus in folio anno 
CI3I3LXXII. Hujus Lexici compendium fur littcrarius Johannes Scapula anno cioiolxxix, 
uno vohimine complexus, edidit, atque isto facinore praeceptorem et dominum suum ad 
restim adegit. Scapula Lex. saepe vulgatum, accuratissime prodiit apud Elzev. et Hackiun 
an. CI0X3CLII. Verum quaevis huj. lib. edit, studiosorum hominum comniodis queunt inservire. 

** De Thesauro Stephani haec bina scitu digna probe aniraadvertenda sunt. (1) In lexico, 
ad earn, quam dixi, rationem digerendo, Roberti Stephani, Uenrici parentis, labores filio 
plurimum profuisse. Vastum autem ilium eruditiouis Grascae Thesaurum non ab unis Sfe- 
phanis, seel collata plurium opera, fuisse congestum, monuit vir summus Tiberiwt Hemstet- 
husius ad Luciani Promethea, operum, quae etiamnum sub prelo sudant. Vol. i. p. 191. el 
ante Hemsterhusium id ipsum non iatuerat divino Scaligero, quem vide in Sealigeranit, 
(2) Non est arbitrandum, omnes linguae Graecae di^itias, (quae temeraria est et minime recti 
quorundam cogitatio) Thesauro Stephani fuisse inclusas. Minime. Qui levi tantum ocuk 
amplas capacis linguae copias introspcxerit^ mecum confitebitur, ad eas ordine decenti repo< 
nendas volumina requiri ejusdem molis minimum duodecim. Si quidem vero in remu 
magnis sufiicit voluisse, magnae laudi reputandum est Henrico, quod primus, laborum non 
fueitansy opus immensum ausus fuerit inceptare, quodque primus mstituto laudabili derivati 
sub primitivis posuerit. Hinc subit admirari, quam di versa sint hominum in litteris venani 
tium Judicia. Nonnulli enim istam rationem, ad quam Stephani digestum fuit Lexicon, 
adeo improbaverunt, ut eruditissimus Moi/ses Solanus, notis in Lucianum, ut speramus, brevi 
nobilitandus, dicere non fuerit veritus, caussam neglectae litteraturae Graecae ex ista rationc 
Lexicorum digerendorum esse repetendam. Piurimi tamen, inter quos nomen nostrum mo 
deste reponimus, Thesaurum Stephani, in quo primitiva tantum secundum ordinem alphft 
beti sunt disposita, vel ideo potissimum vehemecter collaudandum esse autumant. Num 
hoc, quod ad nostrum spectat institutum, addamus. Existimandum minime est, in istx 
Thesauro singulis vocabulis derivatis suam adsignari originem, singula verba derivata ac 
Buam radicem et priscum fundum reduci. Neutiquam. Hac in parte millies peccavit Ste 
fhanus : bac in parte Thesaurus iste amplissimus scatet erroribus. Neque tamen propterei 
msigni viro, et prae aliis forte omnibus praeclarum in modum de litteratura Graeca^ atqw 
adco etiam de nobis omnibus, merito, temere et proterve insultandum est. Hujuscemod 
errores sine ulla stribiligine aut verborum acrimonia sunt reformandi^ quoniam, per rei na 
turam et humani ingenii modum, aliter fieri non poterat, quin multiplicibus erronim amba 
gibus impediretur, qui semita incedebat integra, priorum nemini contrita, atque adeo tntri 
cata et squalida. Ltsi autem Stephano erroris sui tributum erat solvendum, istis tamei 
erroribus tantum debemus, ut nobis nunc, expeditis tricis^ via ad veritatem plana et sim 
{>lex patescat. 

*^ Quantus vero hac in parte in Stephani, atque adeo etiam Scapula Lexicis sit defectin 
paucis explicari non potest. Quae nos observatione IX. proponebamus, tanquam primUiei 
in Scapula Lexico si quis forte se reperturum putet, is opinione sua errabit plurimum. S 

2uis itaaue nunc quaerat, quae ergo tanti defectus sit causa et origo, eam dico ex fonte duplic 
erivanaam esse. (1) Quod verecunde dictum sit, Henricus Stephanus, ahis rebus multi 
plicibus nimium occupatus, veram linguae indolem minime habuit perspectam, neque etian 
bomini aliter licet ; nisi enim is ab aliis rebus liber uni rei totus vacet, fieri non potest, quu 
ingenium hebescat, quin frequentissiine in minimis pedem ofFendat. (2) Stephanus ea tan 
tum verba primitiva in Lexicon suum recepit, quae in libris veterum, qui ad ejus notitiao 
pervenerant, reperisset.'' — Vide L. C. Valckenaerii Obss. quibus Via munitur ad Origine 
Graecas investigandas, et Lexicorum Defectus resardendos, pp. 28-^33. 

Before we proceed to lay before the public a list^ at present necessarily im 

perfect^ of works, from which the Thesaurus may be improved, we shall gi?i 

from different writers, some interesting extracts, containing particulars aboa 

papers on the subject of the Thesaurus, which have not yet seen the lights an 

h^bly indeed should we be gratified to find that any of our readers can supply u 

with additional information respecting tlieae ^a.iQ«^. 
'^ Casterum ut iiiarum quas dixi emendatiomun Q&&idLec\\mi \ea»i& ^^sna V^o^ ^mXi^ i 

^pectationem earum maeis tibi commovete dktntua tf^ «ix\o ma^ iMi«ja»\>«i^ ^^aeo^c 
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iSoramque doctissimas pariter et elegantissimas interpretationes complectetur : ideoc 
inacribetur, Veteret Lot, jJng. Interpreter, Quod si uno eodemque tempore et Carollan 
2%es. Or, Ling, edere potero, baud scio an tuo desiderio satisfecero, mei quidem certc v 
compos ero.*' H. Stephens in the Address to the Reader prefixed to the Glossaria duo, 

** Budsum in plensque libenter seqimntur Lexicorum Or., post eum vulgatorum, ai 
toiesy etiam II. Stephanus, qui in paucis quibusdam locis ab ejus sententia discedit, quon 
rationeni uberiorem reddere vohiit in suo, quern promisit, Thes, Gr. Ling, Corolhrioy et 
editione nova Comment, BucUei, Cogito cnim, inquit in Praefat. ad I'hes. L. G. p. 12, 
Ubri illius editione, qua habeat cum alia, quibus nmlto quam antea utiiior reddatur, turn roi 
meat in quosdam locos Annotation es. Sed nee Corollarium illud, nee editio Comment, Budm 
a Steph. notis illustrata, lucem vidit/' J. A. Fabr. in BibL Gr. vol. vi. £d. Harles, p. 6J 

" Com memorandum videtur accepisse me a viro pkirimuin rcverendo et clarissimo, 
Ch. Folgero A. M. oraculonimque divinonim Giza?, vico non procul Lipsia, interprete d 
tissimOy quo plurimum usus est Dresigius, eum etiam in H. Stephani Thes, Gr,. Lin. A 
mmhrv, conscripsisse edereque voluisse, sed ignorari, eae (juo essent delata?." J* F. Fiscl 
in the Preface to S, Fr. Dresigii Comment, de Verbis Mediis N, T, 1755, 12wo. p. xvii. 

** Perfectum et absolutum in Lat. ling. Lexicon hactenus non habemus : felicior ea 
parte Gr. ling, est ; est enim H. Stephani Thes, Gr, Ling, nihil perfectius, qui quatuor ^ 
quinque tomis prodiit, magna cura et diligentia congestus, et postea a Scapula in novi 
ordinem recoctus, cum magno auctoris detrimento : desidcrat tamen in illo Stephani Th 
multa J, C. Dietericus, Professor Giessensis in Chrestomathia Gr,y ubi promittit se addi 
menta quaedam ad ilium Thesaurum non contemneuda divulgaturum : 2>ed labor ille huj 
viii morte intercidit ; ceterum in Gr. Ling, subsidio sunt varia ilia Glossaria, quae nobis i 
persunty de quibus lege Maussacum in Pr/rf, Notamm ad Harpocrationis Lex, et Bocclen; 
in Dis9, de Lexicis, tum et C. du Fresne m Pnef, Ghssarii sui Gr,'^ D. G. Morhofii J 
]mra Dictione Lat, Liber, a J, L, Moshemio cum Notis editus, Hanov,, 1725, p, 80. 

Mosheim adds the following note : « 

" Egregium licet opus sit Thesaurus Stephani, passim tamen viri, Graece doctissimi, vai 
eum macuiis et naevis laborare, neque pro perfecto haberi posse, docuerunt *. audiamus 
multis eruditissimi viri, J, H, Maii,Jilii, verba ex Notis ad Orat, Basilii M, de legendu C 
LUnriSf p. 69. Quod bona lectoris venia fiat, ex occasione Stephani Thes, et emendabimut 
Migebinnu: Stephani, inquies, Ihesaurum, quo nihil absolutius vidit Hellas f sciomultosda 
gut et illius et reliquorum Lexicographorum decreta, ut ti/xcvcuv I'tpa observant : nobis vero all 
dedit mentem DeusO, M, : notavimus in Thes, illo multa admodum, aut nan ita ut par er 
ami rum plene satis exposita : quin et aliquot congessimus chiliadas vocabulorum ab eopraterm 
ionuHf quibus auctius olim reddere splendidum opus decrevimus: Idem lo. lensius multis moE 
Lection, LucianeisL, iii. c. 1. p. S09. sq. ubi centum et quinquaginta ex solo Luciano vocabi 
proponit, qua: in Stephani Thes, frustra qua^nmtur: Addidit etiam Jo, Grammius, viri 
omnis eruditionis, ita Grseci sermonis intelligentissimus, ingenioque pra.'ditus peracu 
Gr. litterarum Prof. Hafnis, Hist, Deorum ex Xenoph, Ilafn. 1715. in 4. a se editae, Specim 
Supplem, Jjcxicor, Gr, ex Xenoph, p. Ill — 159: hoc viro nemo foret aptior ad novam, eai 
que locupletiorem Stephani editionem adornandam : mitto alia : de Lexicis ceterum Gra 
omnium eruditissime commendatus est J. A, Fabric, et in Peculiar i Exerc. et in Bibl, GrJ 

" Parum circumspecte celeberrimus Morhotius, 1. c. c. 9. p. 109. Gr, Ling, ea pa\ 
(Lexicorum sc. perfectione) longe feliciorem esse Lat., ct Stephani Thes. adeo copiosum dedi 
mparatum, ut paucis vel emendari, vel auger i possit, cum in Lat. ling, omnium opera sit impi 
/ectOf et in partihus tantum exculta, eic. cum tamen Borrichius, 1. c. p. m. 50 triainS 
pkarU Thes, jamdudum desideraverit, primo ; quod exstent non pauca in iis, qui omnium ma\ 
QHi versantur, auctorihus, hie omissa ; secundo, quod multa id temporis Gracorum manumem 
kodie in publico notissima, nondum evulgata essent ; tertio, quod voces plurima plures admitta 
mnificationes, quam qua in illo Thesauro signata sunt, et vcrsatissimum in his litteris vim 
Isnaq. Fabrum jam olim quatuor millia vocum Gr. Lexicis pra^termissarum, coUegisse n 
moret iilia ejus doctissima (in Not, ad Anacr,^') 

Severinus Lintrupius in the preface to Chr, Falsteri Suppl, Ling. Lat* $i 
Obss. ad Lex. FabrO'Cellarianum, Flemburgi^ 17 !?• duod. 

*^ Atque utinam (quod invitante hac occasione impensius atque ex animo vovemus) cc 

spirantious eruditi orbis precibus exorari se patiatur Max. Rev. t)n. Theodorus Dassovius, 

ut qua&-*ab insigni Wittebergensium philologo, rarioris in Uteris Grajorum doctrinas vi 

Bauhas. Stolbereio relicta, et ad se devoluta possidet, Suppl, Lex. Scapula, Antiquitai 

Gnecas N. T. ordine alphabetico, ad formam Lexici congestas, etc.'' Sever. Lintrup. ibi 

^ Doctorem Busbeium audivi dicentem,sibi virum <\ueiid2LmdX)^\.\xta^A\ft.^^\^RA >^Yca.^^ 

min» vocum, quse in H, Sieph, Thet, non repenuntuT.** Vi., M»\U«\si y\la '&,^«|iW,«ftft«^- 

Sgermrmm Oiu. Liber singularis, Auctore Jo. Cas^^TO Wk^«cQ« TvMfv. \fiftRfc.^^^ 

Special, SuppU Jjpg^ Gr. wtoytvM tantum ouoddani eotuww cm» n^qa^'wa ^owwaaw 
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in Notif." In this '* Elenchus Vocum " there are in all about eight hundtei 

words, and about j^^ are marked. 

Fr. X. Abreschi Animadvv. ad Mtchylum Liber tertius, Accedii Dilucidationwn ThucyA 
dearum Aucturium, Zwolla, 1763. 8vo, 

To this is subjoined an ^' Index Rerum et Verborum praecipuorum ;'' and in 
this Index sixty-one words are marked. 

Fr. L, Abreschi Dilucidationes Thiuydidea, Traj, ad Rfu 1755- Bvo. 

To this is subjoined an *' Index Rerum et Verborum. Praefixus Asteriscus voces 
iudicat in Steph. Thes. Ling. Gr. aut pra^termissas^ aut auctoritate destitutaSj*^ 
in which one hundred and twenty-one words are marked. 

Timai Sophista Lexicon Vucum Flatonicarum, Lug. Bat. 1789. 8vo. 

It is the intention of the editors to insert in the ThesauruSy under the proper 
beads, all the Notes of this excellent scholar^ so far as they relate to lexicography. 
At the same time the following work will be carefully consulted: — 

Scholia in Platonem ex Codd, MSS. multarum Bibliothecarujn primum collegit D. Ruhak§» 
nius. Lug. Bat. 1800. 8vo. 

Of these Scholia D. Wyttenbach thus writes in his Vita Ruhnkeniana, p. 187. 

** Scholia typis dudum descrif)ta sunt, animadversionum non nisi una pagina : reliqua 
pars ncc conscripta, ita in commentariis adurabrata ac per adversanorum libellos dispersa 
jacet, ut ab operis successore, non nisi bene versato in Graecis litteris et Platonico argu- 
jiiento, nee nisi niulto cum labore mullaque diligentia, cohscribi probabiliter possit. Sunt 
haac Scholia eo ^euere, quod et res et verba persequitur. Est sane eonim usus ad consti- 
tuendani Plato nis scripturam ; nee doctrina est contemnenda : habent multa in aliis jam 
editis grammaticis prodita, habent baud pauca etiam nova nee aliunde cognita. Illud non 
dubium, quin maxima libro commendatio a Ruhnkenii Animadvv. accessura fuisset. £t 
vero auctarium ei addere destinabat, coUectis interpretamentis grammaticis ex scriptis et 
commentariis Platonicorum philosophorum, qui raro grammaticum genus attingunt| veluti 
Porphyrii, Procli, Hermiae, Olympiodori, aliorumque nondmn editorum.*' 

We cite the following passage from the short preface : 

** Novimus partem horum Scholiorum, ductam e tribus tantum Codicibus MSS. Venet. 
anno 1798. . Nurimb. esse vulgatam in Jo. Ph. Siebeukees Anecdotis Gr. e praestantissimia 
Italicarum Biblioth. codd. At vero, ne repctamus, quae nunc in lucem prodeunt Scholia, 
esse derivata ex aliis etiam libris scriptis, ex collatione utriusque recensionis protinus cuique 
patebit, ne vix quidem partem tertiam Scholiorum, quae hie ieguntur, rcperin in cL Sieben- 
tees Anecdotis GrJ* 

The Rev. Thomas Kidd, one of the most enlightened and profound scholars 
in this country, was at the pains of collating these Scholia with what was 
published by Siebenkees. 

^' Collcctiunem banc cum Anecdotis Gr. ex optimis Italiae codd. a c1. Siebenkeesio 
vttf |uiax«g('ni descriptis accurate contuli; ac lectionis varietatem aut vitia et additamenta 
indicarc coutentus^ nihil ultra quaesivi.'' Th. Kidd in Fraf, ad Opusc. Ruhnk. Lond. ISOT. 
8vo. p. XL v. 

Doctrina Particularum Ling. Gr. auctore et editore H. Hoogeveen. 2 Tom. 1769. 4to, 

H. Hoogeveen Doctrinm Farticul. Gr, RecensuU, breviavit, et auxit C, G, Schutz^ Lipi, 
1798. 8vo. 

** Primum/' says the Editor, " universum cl. Hoogeveeni librum diligenter ita recensui, 
ut, sublatis quae acerrimam editoris anfi^uav subtert'ugisseut, operarum erratis, hie ibi, qua 
vel minus vera disputata, vei baud satis plane explicita esse viderentur, corrigerem, quas 
quidem emendationes^ ubi paulo graviores essent, nominatim indicavi, ubi leviores, taciti 
invexi. Aliquoties in locis Gr. scriptorum ab lioogeveeno aUatis,vel lectionem e melioribw 
editt. emendavi, vel versiouem correxi ; nee non sdia locorum exempla, quae aptiora vide- 
rentur iis^ quibus auctor doctissimus usus fuerat, substitui.'' 

Matt. Devarii Liber de Gr. Ling, Particulis, Emendavit et Not. addidU J. G, Reusmanti 
■ JAps* et Schleizis. 1775. Qvo. 

'< LibeJli modum/' says J. G. Reusmann, ^ semper respici, ne in nimiam accrescerei 
molem. Qua de causa, etiam consilium adjickndi Specim. Suppl. a]b 3« O. &. BeniKoUMk ii 
^t'd/iotA. Hamburg. Miscella Vol. in. editi mutandum enXJ* 
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X. Bom ElHpt, Or. es Edit, G, H. Schafer. Appendku Jjko ndjieiuKhir B. WeitkePl 

t$mi Ling. Gr. necnon G. Hermanni Dittert. de EUipsi et FUonasmo in Gr. Ling, Ojk 
1813. 8vo. 

Aretai Opera, curante Barhaceoey Lug. Bat. 1731. Fol. 

To this edition is subjoined an Index by Michael Maittaire^ who^ in his dec 
cation to John Wigaii, writes thus — 

** In hoc Indice adnotantur pleraeque voces rarse et insigniores, loquendique formul 
pnestaDtissimo huic auctori vel propriae, vel cum aliis, Hippocrate praesertim, Homero 
Herodoto, ad quorum normam suum stylum confurmavit, communes. Vocabula in Cc 
stantini Lex. et H. Stephani pra^termissa asterisco indicantur; obclo, quae in illis occurru] 

Nearly Jive hundred words are thus marked. 

Erotiani, Galeni, et Herodoti Glossaria in Hippocratem Gr. Lat. Recensuit Franzii 
Dps. 1780. Bvo. 

Bartholomaei Castelli Lex. Medic. Gr.-Lat. ante a Jac. Pancratio Brunone iterate edttu] 
nunc denuo ab eodem et aliis plurimis novis Accessionibus locupiecatumy et in multis a 
rectum. Lips. 1713. 4to. 

In the Bibliotheca Gr. J. Alberti Fabricii, as republished by Harles, a laf 
ed. of this Lex. Medic, is mentioned^ but the Editors have not yet been able 
meet with it — *' Barth. Castelli Lex. Medic. Gr.-Lat. Genevae, 1747.'^ Vol. i 
p. 672. They would feel themselves greatly obliged to any gentleman in t 
poBsession of it, who would lend it to them. 

JV. X Bastii Epist, Crit, ad Jo, Fr, Boissonade super Antonini Liberali, PartheniOf 
AngtdPneto. Cum Auctoris Emendationibus et Additamentis MSS. e Ling. Gall, in Lat. vc 
m C. A, Wiedeburg, Lips. 1809. Qvo, 

To this is subjoined an '' Index Ber. et Verb. Gr. explicatorumi in quo toc 
asterisco notatse in sec. edit. Lexici Gr. Germanici Schneideri frustra quaeni 
tar.** In this Index forty words are marked. 

Appendix ad Fr, J. Bastii Epist, crit. Partim Lat. vertit, cumque suis Not. et hu 
gdidit G. H. Schafer. Lips. 1809. 8vo, 

To this is subjoined an ^^ Index Rer. et Verb. Gr." in which twenty-two wof 
are marked. 

Fr. Guil. Sturzii De Dialecto Macedon, et Alexandr. Liber, Lips, 1808. 8va. 

To this is subjoined an '< Index Verb. Gr. in quo Indice non tantum ea, quae in Ind 
Thesauri Stephaniani non reperisset, asterisco praefixo insignivit, sed etiam siglis distil 
vocabulis, ita ut M. significet Macedonica, Mg, Mgyptiaca, quae non orisine Graeca esse 
Gr. JEg, Graca quidem, sed ab ^gyptiis vario modo mutata, AL vere Alexandrinis usits 
pr, Al, probabilitcr Alexandrina sive Macedonica et Menandro propria, utque adeo lee 
statim ex hoc Indice^ quo quodlibet sit referendum^ cognoscere et judicare racile possif 

In this Index one hundred and seventy-two words are marked^ as not to 
found in the Index to H. Stephens^ Thesaurus. 

Theophrasti Characteres recensuit, Animadversionibus illustravit, atque Indicem Verbot 
md^ecit J. Fr. Fischerus. Accessit Comment. Is, Casauboni Coburgi. 1763. Qvo, 

- To this is subjoined an ^' Index Vocabulorum Formularumque quae legunt 

in Characteribus Theophrasti." This Index is glossarial, and in it are notic 

Jifieen words, either not found in H. Steph. Thes. or imperfectly explained the 

Herodiani Historiarum Libri VIIL e Recensione H. Stephani cum Varietate Lectumis I 
Codicum MSS, nova Bergleri Versione, Notis Far, et Indicibus Verb, ac Rer. eurante X. G\ 
Lrmisck. Lips, 1789. 8vo, Tom. j. Lips, 1790. Tom. 11. Lips. 179^. Tom. in. 

This work is now completed by the publication of two more volumes^ 
which the last was printed at Leipsic in 1805. To it is subjoined a most copic 
** Index Gnecitatis^" which will be of the most im^ortaut uai^. 

Lexicon Technologia Gnscarum AAetortcc. CongeuU ct AMmodtre. >)^maXtikviX '^^ 
J^ei^A. Ernetti, Fhihi. Prof. laps. Upsia. 1T95. a-oo. 
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insertiiig the expltnatioii of technical terms and phrases under their proper heaids. 
It forms a complete Lexicon for all the Greek rhetoricians^ ^ho have come dowv 
to our age^ and thus the labor of searching the Opera Rhetorica of Aristotle^ of 
Hermogenes, of ^dBlius Aristides, of Longinus^ of Demetrius Phalereus, of 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus, of the Rhetores selecti^ published by J. Fr. Fischer, 
of Aphthonius, of Sopater^ of Cyrus^ of Phoebammon, of Menander, of Ap-' 
sines, and of Minlicianus^ is in a great degree spared. J. C.J. Emesti has 
collected from Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, Philostratus, Sextus EmpiricoSi 
Eunapius, Libanius, Synesius, Marcellinus, Photius, and others, and particularly 
Ulpian's Commentaries on the Orations of Demosthenes, whatever he found 
useful for his work. The author thus speaks in his Preface : — 

*^ Memini me saepe mirari, cum Rhetoribus illis legendis animadverterem, quam panim 
in quatnplurimis locis mea me hnguse Graecae intelligentia juvaret, quae tameo ceteris scrip- 
torious Graecis bene intelligendis sufticere posset. In his enim cum ita comparata ratio si^ 
ut, qui Graecam Linguam satis callent, recte assequi sensum scriptoris possint ; Rhetores 
legenti idem fere accidit, quod illis, qui artifices vulgares, fabros, textures ahosque ejus 
generis, de arte sua disserentes audiuut, ut quamvis communi et vernacula lingua usos, 
tamen vix intelligant, nisi antea verborum a vulgari significatione ad res rf^iyta^ designan- 
das translatomm peculiarem vim et usum cognovefint. Nam quaecunque ars lis demum 
temporibus coepta est excoli et praeceptis illustrari, cum jam lingua ad absolutam formam 
definituraque ambitum perfecta esset ; in ejus institutione verba singula, quae quidem ad 
artem ipsam illustrandam pertinent, hoc est, texv^x^* eadem etiam /xcrof spt)M, translateque 
sint, necesse est. Diserte quidem Dionysius Hal. de Cornpos. p. 146. cum tres elocutionis 
characteres generates definire vellet, lyw jowVo*, inquit, %vfi9ig owfjMo-nf owe sx^v avrag wpootiyo- 

^tv<rtUf ws diuitrovofxaa-rovg fJitra^optxMg ovofjuBuri xaXui, ttjv juiev a^o-Trjpav, r^v is yXa^^P^^y ^ ayd>ipttV. Tqv It 

•cpi'my xoiVQV. Quo major autem vel illorum verborum, ex artis ambitu, copia, vel, ex ejusdem 
indole, translationis subtilitas est, eo major intelligendi difficultas oritur. Unde passim 
animadverti viros doctissimos eo, quod elocutionis lUius rhetoricae rationem ex communi 
linguae Graecae consuetudine metiebantur, saepenumero in errorem interpretandi adducto^ 
neque tutum ad Lexica refugium esse, quorum auc tores universis linguae copiis addicti, ad 
illas dicendi formas, quas certi scriptores ad usum artis suae accommodassent, vel non de- 
scenderant, vel tam leviter eas attigerant, ut nihil, aut certe non multum inde peti ad 
intelligendum adjumenti possit. Unus Henricm Stephanus hos etiam Rhetorum angulos 
excussu. Sed primum, quotusquisque est, qui illo Thesauro uti queat? deinde summa,viri 
immortalis diligentia, cum in res pcene infiuitas esset diffusa et dissipata, totumque Linguae 
Graecae corpus complecteretur, non poterat in singulis membris et partibus tantum prsestare, 
quantum vel a mediocri studio, in his solummodo partibus collocato, expectari potest. Mea 
igitur in hoc laboris genere commodior faciliorque ratio fuit. Nam cum et sola Rhetorum 
antiquorum scripta, et hoc certo consilio excuterem, ut, quibus quisque modis et formis 
artis suae elementa, partes, prajcepta, enunciaverit, viderem notaremque, ea re factum est, 
ut non solum diligentius et plenius omnera technologiae varietatem deprehendere, sed et 
singulorum verborum ac tbrmarum dicendi, quae aa illam pertinerent, vim sensumqua 
accuratius definire possem. In utroque genere studium certe meum non defuit."' 

AntiquUates Asiatics Christianam Aeram antecedentes ex primariis Monumeiitis Gr, descrip" 
tdty Lat, versa, Not. et Comment, illustrate : accedit Monum, Lat, Ancyranwn, Fer Ediu 
ChishuU, Lond. 1728. Fol. 

At the end of the work Chisbull subjoins the following notice : 

*' Admonitio de opere partim nunc prastito, partim adhuc protnisso. lis omnibus, qui, sin- 
gularis hujus operis promovendi gratia, unum aureum Britannicum aut persolverunt, aut 
persolvent, tradetur nunc in manus primum hoc volumen complectens Antiqq, Asiat. CArii- 
tianam ^ram antecedentes ; iisdemque nunc promittitur, conditione alterius aurei, perfecto 
demum opere, solveiidi, altcrum illud, quod sequitur, longe justius volumen, Antigq, etiam 
exhibens Asiat. ex Inscript. Gr, partem longe maximam ineditis, historicis, honorariis, agonia- 
ticiSf sepulchralibus, una cum Indicihus necessariis, et Lexico totius operis alphabetico.'* 

^^ He formed a design of publishing a second volume, the printing of which 

was actually begun, when death put a stop to its progress^ and it has never been 

ascertained in what manner the MSS. were disposed of." Dr. lues's CycloptKdia 

i//ide/' CAisAul/. 

The writer of that aiticle in the Ciiclop<Ed4tt of Dr.B,fce%dkO^% TisA.^R«av\ 
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elaborati Asiaiiearum Inscriptiomtm corporis alterum Tolumen ipse id luce 
Eiisity alterum a tua in manes ejus pietate expectatun" Mr. Beloe, in 1 



emisii 

.Anecdotes oj' Literature and scarce Books, vol. i. London^ 1807. p. 167^ stal 
that, '' dunng the life of Dr. Mead, Dr. Askew bought all his Greek MS 
for £500,*' Possible it is that E. ChishuU's second volume might be amo 
them. Whether it be mentioned in the Bibliotheca Meadiana, or the Bibl\ 
theca Askeviana, is more than we know. 

HiMtoria Deorum ex Xenophonte, sive Antiquitatiim Xenophonteanim Prodromus: 1 
accedit Specim. Suppi. Lexicurum ex Xenophonte. Auctore Mag. Jo. Grammio. Havni 
1716. 4to. 

Of this specimen, which extends from page 111 to page 159, we arete 
diat it is an 

** Index Vocum Xenophontearum, quae in praestantissimis, studiosorum Graecae ling 
manibas quae teruntur, Lexicis Graeco-Latiuis vei prorsus uon habentur, vel nullo aucto 
dassici testimonio coniirmaDtur.'' 

In this specimen three hundred s?ich words are collected. 

Lexicon Xenopkonteum. Vol. i. Lips. 1801. Vol. ii. iii. i803. 

This admirable work was begun by C. A. Thieme, who, after having pi 
ceeded as far as the word yiyyXviJi.os, as we learn from the address to the read 
prefixed to the first volume, page 3, grew weary of the undertaking, and hand 
his papers over to Fr. Guil. Sturzius, who thus speaks of the Specimen pu 
lished by Jo. Grammius : — 

•* Jo. Fr. Fischeri gravissimum exemplum etiam in eo sum imitatus, quod iis vocabul 

3 us non commemorantur in Indice Thes. Steph. asteriscum praefigerem. Cum enim j; 
o. Grammius ad calcem Historic Deorum ex Xenophonte^ sive Antiq, Xenoph, Prodro 
colligere instituisset ea vocabula Xenophontea, quae in Thes. illo H. Steph. v6l desiderant 
vel auctoritate boni alicujus scriptoris destituti suut, cumque ego facile animadvertissc 
he Grammii quidem talium vocabulorum catalogo omnia, quae ei inserenda fuerant, coi 
neriy et tamen scirem, adhuc esse nonnullos inter viros eruditos, quibus talis diligent 
quse nee oranino inutilis est putanda, egregie placeret : notavi ea vocabula omnia, quil 
prorsus Stephani Thes. caret, praeter verbalia in cov et co; desinentia; quas vero ita extant 
isto Thes.f ut nee verba nee nomen auctoris cujusdam antiijui sit auditum, et quorum 
credibilis multitudo est, iis, quamvis apud Xenophontem reperiantur, asteriscum apponi 
omisi. Unde simul, quam plenus sit Index noster, potest colligi. Prorsus enim in Stepk 
Thes, si quidem rccte numeravi, desunt vocabula 413 ; quibus si annumeraveris 67 ver6a 
qualia dixi, efficitur suimna vocabulorum 480., quorum tamen num multa vel omnia ji 
relata siut in D. Scotti Append, ad Thes. Ling. Gr. ab H. Steph. constnictum et ad alia L 
Constantini et Scapulae, vel in Append, ad Lex. G. Lat. a Jo. Scapula constnictum et 
alia Lex. e Cod. Ms. olim Askeviano in lucem nunc primum vindicatam, defiuire mihi 
licebat. Quae vero Jo. Ca&jpaT Suicerus in Specim. Supp, Ling, Gr, (quod Specimen con: 
tuit caput xiii. Suiceri Sac, Obss, Tiguri, 1665. 4. p. 311-342.) et Jo. Henr. Mains in Spcci 
Suppl. Thes. Gr. Line, ab U. Steph. construct! (Mali Specimen adjectum est ejusdem lil 
quarto Obss. sac. ad diversa utriusque Testament! loca, Francf. 1732. 8vo. p. 161-233.), ; 
ex litera a, hie ex litera 2, banc in rem observarunt, ea singulis locis inserere non a 
lexi.'' Prabf. ad vol. i. p. 8. 

Gregorii Corinthii et aliorum Grammaticonira Libri de Dialectis Ling. Gr., quibus ad 
tur nunc primum editus Manuelis Moschopuii Libellas De Vocum Pasbionibus. Recens 
ct cum Not. G. Koenii, Fr. Jac. Baslii, Jo. Fr. Boissonardi, suisque edidit G. H. Schael 
Dps. 1811. 2 vol. 8vo. 

To the second volume is subjoined a most copious '^ Index Graecitatis 
Voces asterisco notatse in Lexicis non leguntur.'' In this Index nearly th 
hundred words are thus marked. 

Abr, KalL Specimen Suppl, Thesauri Gr, Ling, Stcphaniani ex Theognidis Sententiis (1 
A.), Ilafniae, 1760. 8vo. Vide Bibliothec, Gr. ed, Hurlesy vol. vi. p. 672. 

Wehava not yet been able to meet wiAi l\i\a Specimeu, «sA^Mss^^^^J 
Mofonaed whether it is inserted^ and wbedier atvj ^diuoxia «t^ xaa.^^ V^*^^*^ 
Mlowiag work, wbicb was ouhlished. ba it i^WnuXA liftcm. ivL n««i^ '^S\«^'» 
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Ahr. KalHi Specimen rwoe Editionit SententiarutA neognidu Megaremii, Poetae aotiqiui* 
iimi. Gotting. et Goth. ap. J. C. Dieterich. 1766. 7 pL 4. 

This Specimen nov. Edit. Seutent. Theognidis is noticed in the Comment, de 
libr. minorib. vol. i. pars iii. Bremse, 1767. 12mo. p. 333-6. w*here we are 
told that in the meditated edition *^ agmen claudet Vocum Theognidearum copi* 
otissimus index." 

Appendix ad Lex. Gr. Lat. a J. Scapula constructum et ad alia Lex. Gr.^ e Cod. MS. olim 
Askeviano in lucem nunc primum vindicata. Lond. 1789. 8vo. 

Dr. Burney, the learned Editor of this work, writes thus in the Preface : 

** De auctore, qui scripsit, aut e variis scriptoribus SuppL hoc col legit, nil certi in promp- 
tu est dicere. Eruditionis tamen et diligentiae argumentum gravissimum et firmissimum 

Sost se reliquit. Quae fiierit illius setas, quae patria, quod nomen, aeque ac causa, qus 
Hum ad tantum laborem exhauriendum impulerit, prorsus ignoratur." Pag. xii. 

•' In hoc Opere Supp. ad Lex, Scapula, Henrici Stephani, cateronimque scriptonim, 
teperire licet. In hoc, multa verba, ab illius praetermissa, diligenter enotata : et in hoc, 
plurima, vel nullis, vei tantum receniioribus, dubiisque excmplis defensa, veterum, atque 
optimae notae auctorum testimoniis, quibus fideiH nemo temere negaverit, firmata, Lector 
videbit. £x ^schyli Sophoclisque Reliquiis, et ex quibusdam Eiu-ipidis, Aristophanisque 
Fabulis, auctoritates plcrumque sunt desumptae ; at praeter omnes alios, ex illo principe 
Tragicorum, cujus voces paulo abstrusiores, aut minus consuetae, et quae, magna ex parte, 
in Thes. omnibus et Lex. desiderautur, in hoc libro sedulo sunt servatae. 

** Satis diu, nullum exstare Thes. Gr, omnibus numeris absolutum, deploravemnt viri 
efiiditi, et in praesens deplorant, et in posterum forsan deplorabunt ! Vocum aliquot cen- 
turias, ab H. Stephana omissarum, suppleverunt Suicerus, Jensius, Scotlus, alii. Hoium 
tamen omnium vel memoriam, vel industriam, quam plurimae fiigerunt ! O si qui, laurea 
Apollinari merito donandi, novam Thes, Steph, Edit, vulgandam susciperent ! Singula exem- 
pla, et singula verba examinanda sunt, et expendenda; auctorum paginae, locaq^ue citata* ex 
optimis et ultimis editionibus, accurateque et cogitate rescribenda; errores varu corrigendi; 
mnissa supplenda ; criticonim, aetate Stephani recentiorum, observationes legendae ; acces- 
ftionesque ex scriptoribus olim editis, et maxime ex Auctoribus, Epi^rammat. et Inscription 
nibus, quae, post Lexica emissa, e Bibliothecarum latebris, vel ahunde prodierunt, adfe- 
rendae.'^ Pag. XL 

Caspari Fr, Munthei Obss, philolog, in sac. N, T, Lib, ex Diod, Skulo collecta, una cum 
Indice Vocum Diodorearum, quibus Lexica locupletari et suppler! possunt. Hafn. et 
lips. 1755. 12mo. 

To it is subjoined a " Specimen Defectus Lexicorum in Vocibus aut notioribus Vocum 
Diodoreis, quae Lexicographis, in primis Stephano, vel plane praeteritae, vel nulla penitus, 
aut sequioris /Evi Auctoritate stability sunt." 

It extends from p. 491. to p. 560. and 830 words are noticed in it. 
J. jff. Maii FiL Obss, sac. ad di versa utriusque Loca Libri IV. Fr. ad Moen. 1716. 8vo. 

In Dr. Gosset's Catalogue the Work is dated Franc. 1732., but in the Bod- 
leian Catalogue, it is dated 1716. : in the following passage the date assigned to 
the Work is the same, as in the Bibliotheca Gossetiana ;— 

'^ Jo, H, Mali Specim, Suppl, Thes. Gr, Ling, ab H. Stephano constructi adjectum est lib. 
quarto Obss, sac. ad diversa utriusque Testamenti Loca, Franc, 1732. 8vo. p. 161-233.'' 

Jo. Jensius, in the third Book of the Lectiones Luciane<^ chap. 1st, page 309- 
16. Hag. 1699. 8vo. '* ex Luciano Indicem Vocum, quae in if. Stephani TAe- 
$auro omissae sunt, consignavit." The words amount to 150. 

Geoponicorum, sivc De Re Rustica Libri, curante Jo. Nic. Niclas. Lips. 1781. 4 Vol. 8vo. 
It contains an '< Index,'' in which ^' asterisco ea signata sunt verba, quae in Thesauri 
Stephaniano non apparent." 

In the Miscellanea Obss. crit. in Auctores vet. et recent. Vol. VI. Tom. !• 
Menses April. Maii et Junii complectens. Amst. 1735. is inserted in p. 179-89* 
Suppl. Vocum omissarum Specim. in H. Stephani Thes. ling. Gr. The 
article contains exactly 502 words. The editor thus writes in the first page — 

'^Quamvis waluissemus non ita nudas has vocum »xctont^V^^\tf^A^Xx«Kam^^^ 
c iUic alJquJd addendum fuisse de significatione, w«a, et v^XAxaXfe^c^a^wa^M^^ 
fu/mustawen viro erudito, qui nobis hoc Spec\mftu\mv«u\u»W»^^^ 
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The .article itself has the signature if. L., but we know not who is meant 
be designated by those initials. 

T. C. Harles, in a Note on the Bib. Gr. J. A. Fab. Vol. VI. p. 663., writes thu 

• Vir quidam doctus in Ephem. Literar, Gothanis a. 1789. pag. 521. cxhibet e Melea| 
Gonninibus pliira Vocum Gr. siogularis forrase, quae in Lex. Stepn. desiderantur/' 

AristoteHi Liber De Mirabilibus Au$cultatio7iibus, curante Jo. Becmanno, Gottinf 
1786. 4to. 

It contains an " Index Verbonim ; Verba asterisco signata in Lexicis desid 
rantur." 27 fiords are thus marked. 

Utriusque Leonida Carmina, cum Argumentis, Varietate Lectionis, Scholiis, et Conune 
tario edidity ct Indice ornavit Alb, Chr. Meincke. Lips. 1791. 12aio. 

It contains an Index Verb, which notices £S words not found in the Lex. xml 

Arittophanis Comatd. Plutus : adjecta sunt Scholia vetusta. Recognovit ad veteres M^i 
branas, var. Lect. ac Not. iustruxit, et Schoiiastas locupletavit Tiberim HemsterhuU. £dii 
210 va Append, aucta. Lips. 1811. 8vo. 

It contains an *' Index Rer. et Verb, quae in Adnot. explicantur — Voces, quib 
Asteriscus praefixus est, in Lex. non leguntur.'' The words thus marked a 
50 in number. The Work was edited by G. H. Schasfer. 

Fabula AEtopica, quales ante Planudem ferebantur ex vetusto Codice Abbatiae Florej 
nunc Drimum erutae una cum aliis partim hinc inde collectis, partim ex Cod. depromtis, L 
Vers. Notisque exornatae. Studio Fr. De Furia. Lips. 1810. 8vo. 

It has an '^ Index Grtecitatis'' made by C. Em. Chr. Schneiderus, in whii 
£S words are noticed as not found in the Lexicons. 

Artemuhrus, curante Reiff, Vol. I. Lips. 1805. 8vo. 

It contains an '' Index Ker. Verb, et Nom. propr. — Asterbci Tocabula, qi 
nondum in Lex. relata sunt, denotant.'' 

Xenophontis Ephesii De Anthia et Habrocome Ephettacorum libri V. Curavit Aloys Emei 
liber Baro Locella. Vindobonae 1796. 4to. 

It contains an ^* Index Graecus, Verbis quas in H. Stephani et D. Scotti Li 
non reperiuntur, vel Auctoritate carent, Asteriscus est prasfixus." 24 wot 
are thus marked. 

In the Index to H. S. Reimar^s Edition of Dio Cassius all the words^ whi 
do not occur in the Thesaunu, are marked, and the number of marks excec 
600. 

Homeri Odyssea, Gr. Tom. III. continens var. Lect e Cod. Harl. et Not. R. Porsoni. Id 
Edidit G. U. Schaefer. 1810. 18mo. 

To it are subjoined ^^ Indices in Not. ad Bucolicos Poetas^ Horn. Pu 
ct Sophoc," ** Index Verb, et Rer. in quo Voces asterisco notatae Lexicis ac< 
dant. In it 33 words are noticed. 

Homeri Opera omnia ex Recensione et cum Not. S, Clarkii, Accessit Var. Lect. 1 
Lips, et £dd. veterum cura J. A. Emesti, qui et suas Not adspersit 8vo. lips. 17 
VoL I. 1760. II. in. 1761. IV. 

Homeri Operum AppendiXy Hymn. Epigram, et Fragm. continens. Recensuit var. Lc 
Kot. Indie, denique Gr. in Contextum s^didit J. A. Ernesti. Vol. V. Lips. 1764. 

Addendorum ad Indicem Homeri Ernestinum Specimen I, scriptum a J. G. C Hapfiu 
(inserted in the Commentationes philologicae editae a G. A. Ruperti et H. SchlichthQ 
Vol. IV. Bremae, 1796. 12mo.) ^ 

This Index extends from page 154 to page ld7« The first part consists 
additions to the Index ad rfotcu; the second part, which is confined entii 
to the letter A^ relates to the words in the Text^ and l64 words are noticed. 

Index Vocabidorum in Homeri Hiad. et Od. C£tena(\ue c^X.q^q\. ci&\asX'^^aRSso&&^ 
Jf. WoU^gmgi Seberi SulanL Editio nova auct. et emcndL. Oilou, \l^.^^^- 
•/Tcmerf J^mmui in Cererem editus a D. Ruhnkemo. A-cceftwiTX ^>»^^*- ^sc*.-^ 
JvMmnAa Adxkottm Hvmn. in n*t«M«n i xxt» -r A«n^ ¥^^a. 
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J, G, ^imdtii Leseiam Homancumf seu Index copiosissimus Vocabulonim p1enimq[ue om* 
Ilium formularumaue dicendi compluiium, quae in totaHom. II. occurrunt; in usum tiromim 
accommod. Stendal. 1795. 2 Vol. 8vo. 

G. H. C. Kos Probe ernes griechisch-deutchen W'vrterbuchs uber den Homer und die Home- 
nden. Kopcnb. 1806. 

Of Damm's Lexicon Homericum et Phidaricum the greatest possible use 
nvill be made. 

Segim. Fr^ Dresigii Commentarius de Verb. Med. N. T. nunc primum editus cura J. Fr. Fis- 
chen. Addita est praeter Lud. Kusteri Libellum Jo. Clerici Dissert, de eodem Genere Verb, 
Gr. e ling. Franco-Gallica in Lat. conversa. Lips. 1755. 12mo. 

It is the intention of the Editors to insert in the Lexicon under the proper 
heads the various observations respecting the middle verb, as contained in this 
publication, as well as in the Collection of Chr. WoUius, which reached a 
second edition. 

Miscellaneous Tracts and Collections relating to Natural History selecterf 
from the principal Writers of Antiquity on that Subject by W. Falconer, M, D. 
Cambridge. 1793. 4to. pp. 203. 

'' The last and largest of these pieces is an alphabetical table of the Greek 
plants. The former of these exhibits 1st, the Greek name of the plant and the 
author who mentions it. £d, the name assigned to the same by Caspar Baubin 
in his Pinax and other Works, dd, the corresponding name given by Linnaeus 
in his Spec, Plantarum. 4th, the modern English name where that cbuld be 
found. The second part of this Table exhibits the Linnsean names of the Greek 
plants placed in alphabetical order with the Greek names subjoined. The use 
of this is to enable the Reader to discover if any particular plant, the Linnaean 
name of which is known^ be one of those with which the Greeks were acquainted. 
An attempt of this kind, though sufficiently laborious to the compiler^ must be 
liable to much error and uncertainty ; but some indulgence may be hoped to be 
given to the first attempt of this kind, at least in our own country." Pre- 
face, p. V. 

PlatonU Euthyphro, Apologia Socratis, Crito, Phado, GraEce ad Fidem Codd. Mss. Tubing. 
August, aliorumque et Libroruin Editoruin vet. recens., emend., explic. J. Fr. Fischerus.- 
lips. 1783. 8vo. 

It contains an 
■ ** Index secundus Verb. Gr. quae in Not. illustrantur, explicantur, et a Librariis permutata 
notantur.'' 

• This Work cannot fail to supply us with some important matter for the aug- 
mentation and the correction of H, Stepfiens* Thes. as J. Fr. Fischer in the 
Notes is constantly referring to the Thes, J. Fr. Fischer has also edited the 
foBowing Dialogues of Plato, as we learn from Chr. Tbeoph. Evinoel's Nar" 
ratio de J. F. Fischero ad Fr, Folkmarum Reinhardum, Lipsia, 1799. 8co. 

Platonis Cratylus et Theatetus Gr, cum Animadvv. crit. Lips. 1773. Bvo. 
Platonis Cratylus Gr, et Lat. Annotat. crit. et grammaticis illustratus Prolus. I-XIV. lips. 
1792. Bvo. 
Platonis SophistOy Politicus, et Parmenides cum Animadvv. crit. lips. 1773. 8vo. 

it'conta assistance will be derived from the following works publishied by J. F- 

Sttphanian 

In the'''*^** rcii Carmina Gr. e Recens. Guil. Baxteri cum ejusdem Not. tertium edidit. 
Menses "^^^^ Lectionis atque Fragm. cum suis Animadvv. adjecit J. Fr. Fischerus. lips. 

S"PP^- Qtoins 

^^cie c^gccundus Verborum, quae inOd., Fragm., Epigram. Anacreontis leguntur.*' 
^^fbdex tertius Verb, Gr. quae m Not. Editons eiLig!\ica.\ai sviiiiX) ^Xx^ ^ccvi^'C n^x.. f^^acvaa 
I. ^Ibidem vel illustrsLti sunt, vel emendati." 

&cAinis IHalo/si III recte emendat. exitUcaX. liA. «MftJW% ^^®^ ^^^vYw3d 
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JB»cldmM Asiochut Gr. recensuit et Notis illustrayit> lips. 1758. 8?o. 

A fourth Edition was published ^' Misniae 1718. 8vo.,^ but we know not whetfaei 
it contains the Index mentioned in the preceding article. 

Palaphatus. Ed. VL recte emend., explic. Accedunt Prolusiones IV. in Palaephatiim 
lips. 1789. 8vo. 

Proluiiones de Vitiis Lexicorum N. T. XXXIII, ab a. 1772-90. conjunctim edits. lips 
1791. 8vo. 

From the following Works of the same Scholar the most copious extracts will 
be given. 

Anmadw, adJac. WeUeri Gram, Gr, Spec. 1. Lipsiae, 1798. Spec. II. lips. 1799. Spec. Ill 
Pins prior. Lips. 1800. 8vo. 
WiMeri Gram. Gr. £d. II. lips. 1780. 8vo. 

In the Acta Seminarii Regii et Societaiis philologica Lipsiensis, edited b] 
D, G. Beck, (Vol. I. Lips. 181 1. 8vo.) there is, in the three following ArticleSj 
an immense list of words, either altogether omitted, or only imperfectly ex- 
plained by Schneider in his Lexicon. 

tombola ad Jo. Gottl. Schneideri Lex. Gr. Scripsit Fr. Passow. 
C. 6- Ahhoardti Symbola ad augendum Schneideri Lex. Gr. 
J}e Lex. Gr, et Lat, omnino et recentissimis singulatim. 

Having been informed by a zealous friend to our undertaking, that Professof 

Niclas, now deceased, the learned Editor of the Geoponic^, had made considerable 

progress in an intended edition of H. Stephens* Thesaurus, but for the want of 

a sufficient capital^ had been obliged to relinquish the design, we have used oui 

best endeavours to obtain the possession of his papers, and much concerned arc 

we to find that we have so slight a chance of success. The following are extracts 

from two Letters, which we have received on the subject : 

*' On the receipt of your letter of the 31st of March, 1 hastened to communicate 
die contents of it to my father, requesting at the same time that he would forward 
your proposals to Prof. Niclas^ or his heirs. I have now received an answer, 
and likewise a letter to my father, from one Director D. J. Wagner^ datedj 
Luneburg, the 4th inst., by which I was concerned to find that my welKmeant 
offer has led to nothing but the discovery that the MSS. of the late Professor have 
made their disappearance. The following is a translation of the letter : 

" Respecting the labors bestowed on the Greek Dictionary by the late Mr, 
'* Niclas, I have the honor of informing you that my colleague. Rector Langerj 
'^ has assured me of his having, in the year 1796, (when he was the disciple of 
^' N.) taken a copy of the MS. in question as far as the letter A for the author; 
^' but not a sheet of the same has been found after the decease of the latter, whose 
'' literary reputation and the inquiries which from various quarters have been re- 
'^ ceived, have occasioned the most diligent searching through his letters and 
** papers without a trace of the MS. having been discovered : otherwise the heads 
'' of the monastery of St. Michaelis, which is in possession of the entire 
" library of the late Mr. N., would undoubtedly have made^ or granted to others^ 
*' the most worthy use of it." 

'^ The source of the above communication is one of so great a respectability^ I 
thouf^ht it my duty to place you in possession of it immediately : surprize and dis- 
appointment are equally great on my part ; but from the facts mentioned in your 
letter, and the first mention made of the MS. by my father, I still do not entirely 
despair of the success of further inquiries." Extracted from a Letter xs^Uciw ^t 
the SAih of May, 1814. 
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by my learned friend A. F. Wolf, at Halle ; in whose hands Niclas had placed it for 
ihe purpose, through the medium of his powerful recommendation, to obtain more 
&vorabIe terms from the Leipsig booksellers : this happened in 1805. The wai 
with Austria that year delayed the undertaking ; and the overthrow of Prussia and 
establishment of the kingdom of Westphalia m 1 806., compelled Professor Woll 

to remove, first to Frankfort on the Oder, and thence to . What hat 

become of Professor Niclas' papers since that period, I have no means oi 
knowing." Extracted from a Letter recently written. 

J. F. Boissonade, as our subscribers will be glad to hear, has, with a vei^ 
meritorious generosity, and a most commendable zeal for the interests of Greet 
literature, transmitted to us a long list of words not inserted in H. Stephens 
Thesaurus, with which he has met in the course of his extensive and recomtiti 
reading, and we trust that his example will be fallowed by other distinguished 
continental scholars. 

We know several eminent scholars in this country, who have made large adcfi- 
tions to Stephens. From some of them we have reason to expect great and 
valuable assistance : from all we earnestly solicit communications. Even the 
addition of one word, or one new sense to a word, will be a desirable acquisi' 
tion. 

For k List of Subscribers, we refer the Reader to Mr. Valpy's Catalogue 
inserted at the end of this Number of the Classical Journal. 
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ffb f Ae 2(tf^/br i)f the Remarks t^pon Dr. Seniles FragmpUf^ 

of Callimachuf, . 

Remarks upon Decad I. 

tJjiBAyiNG the rest of your proofs to answer for themselves to tht 
.^eyeral exceptions clapp'cl upon the back of them ; two of them there 
tre of so peculiar a complexion, that I cannot but make a stop at 
,tbemy sc. Pr. 6, 7« The two Citations out of the Scholiast upon 
ilomer. Dr. B. fr. n. 5, 6. To which I returned no other Answer 
'^an not proofs. Which whether it were sufficient» let the reader 
judge from what follows. With them therefore I begin my fii^ 
jnarks. 

Remark I. 

Putting your sense into words at length, and making It intelligible, 

Jou alledge them in this form. (p. 35.) From Parrhauu9> to whom 
be Doctor is referred by Mr. Stanley's MS. he had his irfformation 
Ibat the Scholiast upon Homer often cited the ^tia of CWU" achui* 

No. XSL a. Jl. Vox.. 2. O 
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From whence the inference is ; ergo. Dr. Bentley stole bis two citatiofit 
out of Didymus upon Homer, n. 5. 6. from Mr. Stanley's MS. But 
how so? Are they in your MS.] No, not so. But Mr. Stanleys 
directed him to Janus Parrhasius, and so he came by them. To Janus 
Parrhasius therefore I go, and by the help of Gruter's Index to the 
first Tolume of his Fax Artium, 1 readily turn to the place you intend, 
and there, p. 87"^* I And these words, Ex Mtiis praterei Callima^i 
veiustus et innominatus interpres Homeri, qui in Publico Vatieana 
JBibliotheca Roma legitur, sapissime testimonium petit, i. e. ** There 
is to be seen in the Vatican Library at Rome, an old nameless Scho- 
liast upon Homer, who often quotes Callimachus's AlnaJ' And thi&is 
every word that Parrhasius says to the matter. And now let us see 
how deeply the Doctor is indebted to your MS. upon the account of 
these two quotations. Just thus much and no more. Mr. Stanley, 
he sends him to Parrhasius ; and Parrhasius, he sends him to Rome, 
telling him withal, that ^twas but going into the Vatican Library, 
and enquiring there for a certain old nameless Scholiast upon Homer ; 
and so, if he had the luck to hit upon the right book, he would meet 
with somewhat to his purpose in it : and so, the Doctor came by his 
two citations out of Didymus. An iuformation much like that which 
the old man in the fable gave to his son of a treasure buried 
under ground in the vineyard ; but not telling him the place 
where the young heir was fain to dig the vineyard all oyer, 
and so, he found his treasure indeed, not what he expected, pots 
of money, but what his father designed, the fruit of good husbandry. 
After the same manner, the Dr. having (by the help of your MS.) 
heard somewhat of an old scholiast upon Homer, that quoted some- 
what out of Callimachus his ^tia, was resolved, whatever it was, and 
whatever pains it cost him, he would have it. But that Scholiast upon 
Homer being a nameless one, least he should not hit upon the right, 
he turns over all the Scholiasts upon Homer : and so he gets not only 
these three Citations belonging to Callimachus his Alrix (for there $ 
another of them to follow in the next Decad) but about half an h|in* 
dred more some way or other belonging to the same Author: but all 
by the help of your MS. which first put him upon the Quest. For 
had not your MS. sent him to Janus Parrhasius, the Doctor had never 
thought of any of the old Scholiasts upon Homer. But to be serious 
with you. Sir ; would you have offered such things as these for proofs 
against the Doctor, but upon the presumption that no body would 

vbave been at the pains of tracing you 1 The Doctor is a notorious pla- 
giary. And why 1 why, because the Doctor hath three quotations 
out of Didymus upon Homer, referring to Callinmchus his Alna ; find 
before the Doctor had printed his Fragments, he had seen Mr. Stan- 
ley's MS. and Mr. Stanley's MS. takes notice of Parrhasius, who takes 
notice of an old Scholiast upon Homer, who take^ nptice of Callimachus 
his Alria, ergo Dr. Bentley is a plagiary. A surprising consequence ! 

. But, Sir, before you can bring this proof to bear, there i^y be aiade 
several Queries, to which it behoves yourto givei^. punctual ansyrer. 
As do you think the Doctor would never liave IpplLcd Jnto Didypius 

'^^•poB H<Qi«ieri had it not been for tfaisspecial iQ^ttpfttiflPf yb;cbj»t«)^)opd 
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* band he received from your MS. ? Or would not Gruter's index, which 

- Utera C. hath these words, Callimachi Mtia, quo argumento Parrhas* 
' p. 873. have sent him as strait to Parrhasius as your MS. could have done? 

Or are you sure that Parrhasius his old nameless Scholiast of the 

* Vatican was ever yet committed to the press 1 or that Didymus was itl 
For there are several oki Scholiasts upon Homer both printed and in 

- MS. As besides Eustathius and Didymus, whom every body hath 

- -heard of, Gruter's Index to the fifth Volume of his Criticks refers me 
to H. Stephani Schediasmata, lib. 4. c. 21. where 1 find mention of 
Qutjedam in Homerum Scholia, qua nondum edita sunt, et qu€B quam 

■ -paucissimis legere datur. In the Epistle printed at the end of Ma- 

lela's Chronology, p. 63. I find the Doctor himself quoting Joannes 
Tzetzes his Ilias interpretata Allegorict, qua nondum edita est. And 
in num. 135 of this his Collection, I find him producing a Fragment 
of Callimachus with a large quotation out of Porphyrins in Homericis 
Qu€B8ti&nibus, And these indeed have been printed over and over, 
but in Holstenius his Notes upon Porphyry's Ltfe of Pythagoras you 

- ivill find mention of other old Scholia upon Homer, bearing also the 

■ name of Porphyrins, which have never been yet printed.' And other 
old MS. Scholia upon Homer undoubtedly there are in the world 

■ more than either you, or I, or the Dr. or Mr. Stanley, or Parrhasius, 
' or any one man else whatsoever may have seen. Now to which of all 

these did Parrhasius send the Doctoi 1 To that which is now known 
by the name of Didymus you suppose, but it might be to any other 
nameless Scholiast as well as to him. I might farther ask you. Sir, 
bow many quotations out of all or any one of these Scholiasts are 
there in your MS. 1 In the Doctor's collection, taking them all toge- 
ther, there are (for I have been at the pains of counting them) above 
balf an hundred quotations out of the old Scholiasts upon Homer. 
As far as you have carried on the comparison, I find not so much a9 
'. one single reference directly out of your MS. to any one of all these 
• Scholiasts, and therefore very much question, whether in the drawing 
' up this imperfect draught Mr. Stanley made any use of any one of 
them. And yet by a strange fetch these three quotations must be 
stole from your MS. But if he came by these three by the help of 
•your MS. how came he by the other half hundred ? were they from 
*- your MS. too? a compendious way of making him as notorious a 
- plagiary as you please. For you might as well have charged him with 
the whole as with part. And do such proofs as these deserve a better 
tnswer than what I gave them 1 Not proofs, nor any thing like proofs, 
but mere suggestion, and altogether groundless. And now as for that 
sentence out of Parrhasius with which, as it were by way of Epipho- 
nema, you back these two proofs, and by the help of which translated 
into English, you call the Doctor plagiary in two languages, 1 have no 
more to say to it, than that I believe the translation to be your own : 
which is more than I dare venture to say for that choice piece of ao 
JEsopick, which adorns your Title-page. There seems to be too much 
f^f the spirit and stile in that for a person of your gravity and serious* 
liess.^ I am almost as confident as if I had seen the hand that did it, 
that in your titlo page and postscript you bad the assistance of somi 
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second. It was pity be did hot take the same care of you through- 
out your whole book. Your stile stood in great need of mending. I 
fear I have already detained the Reader too long upon this particular. 
But I was willing to let him see how resolved you were lo make the 
most of your cause. And remark the second, as for another instance 
of your plain dealing, and a bold stroak of the Pen, he'll find not s^ 
all inferibur lo the first; but (as to the former part of it at least) of a 
more general concern. 

Remark II. 

Just after the Titulus ATr/a, you have these words. " The two 
epigrams out of the Anthology are omitted by Mr. Stanley, with 
vrhich the Doctor makes a flourish ; but the epigram out of Martial it 
in Mr. Stanley's collections." 

With which the Doctor makes a flourish. 

Which the Doctor quotes you mean ; for the one of which he pro- 
duces a fresh authority, and upon the other of which he bestows a 
correction. ^ This is all the flourish the Dr. makes with them ; and 
this is the Dr.'s way of making a flourish : scarce any thing passes 
through his hands, but he leaves it better than he found it. Nor can 
you yourself forbear now and then offering at such kind of flourishes : 
with what success we shall see in its proper place. But whether the 
Doctor hath the same things with your MS. or hath not the same 
things, something must be said to him. I might also ask you, since 
we are here allowed to suppose the Doctor to have sought these two 
Greek Epigrams out of the Anthology itself, why may we not also 
suppose him to have sought Martial's j^pigram out of Martial himself I 
Is it because Martial is a common Book, and the Dr. loves to read 
out of the way 1 So let it be then. But this paragraph is fruitfull of 
observations of a more important consideration. I shall deliver them 
as succinctly as I can ; yet so as to make myself throughly under* 
stood, and set things in a full light. 

First then I observe that we are but just got over two of your 
proofs against the Dr. (sc. the quotations out of Harpocration and 
Suidas) but that he matches them with two additions of his own, (so. 
the two Epigrams out of the Anthology) to the one of which the new 
authority added makes the Dr.'s some additions, three ; to his suppo- 
sed plagiarisms, two. You see. Sir, you have lost ground at the 
starting-post, and I dare say you'll be distanced out and out e'er you 
reach haJf the course. I might farther observe that this new authority 
produced by the Dr. (which if any body had done before him, 'tis 
more than I know) for part of one of these Epigrams, gives it with 
something of difference in the reading from that of the Anthology. 
'Tis true, that difference is not in this place very material, the sense 
in both coming to the same. And yet this cannot be said to be aa 
insignificancy ; since though not here, yet in many other places the 
same fragments produced out of several authors, what from the varie* 
ty of the Lections, and other circumstances is rescued from that bb- 
scurity in which it must otherwise for ever have remamed unintelligiblt. 
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And this is a case which happens so very often in the Dr/s collection^ 
that there are but few pages, which afford not ^ instances of it in 
abundance ; proving at the same time the compass of his reading, and 
the exactness of his judgement. Or however if any one should (as 
none that understands any thing in afiairs of this nature will) censure 
this multiplying of authorities to the same purpose for a vain and 
fruitless curiosity : yet at least it clears him from the imputation of 
plagiarism. For if in some, nay in many places, the Dr. and your 
MS. fall in with the same quotations: [Supr. p. 17*] that, as 
hath been before said, the nature of the thing renders impossible to 
teive been otherwise : But if your MS. produces a fragment attested 
(as b generally the case) with only one authority, or suppose two, and 
the Dr. adds one, two, or three more ; how is he a plagiary ? if he 
could out of his own stores produce four, three, two, nay or but one 
authority to which your MS. directed him not ; why may we not sup- 
pose him as able to have produced those others also which are ta 
be seen in your MS. 1 Since the same reading of the ancients required 
for the former would have done his work for the latter. 

And here I cannot but give the reader notice of a common fallacy 
put upon him throughout the whole course of your book : which is 
this, that you generally alledge your proofs against the Dr. by the 
tale of the number of the Fragments : and these figures in many 
places stand crowded together so thick one upon the other, that they 
make a formidable appearance. Thus p. 36. under the title AITION 
A' (Alr/wv it should have been, as in Dr. Bentley, To iT^mtov rcav Alricov) 
you run on strangely with your Numbers; as. N. 12, 13, 14, are 
taken from Mr. Stanley, as is is also the 17th ; the 18th from Parrha- 
sius, to whom he was directed : 21st from Mr. Stanley ; 27, 28, 29, 
from Mr. Stanley. But what a shoal of them is there in p. 42> No* 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55. 57, 58, 59, 60. And what of all these! 
Why all taken from Mr. Stanley. But this is a most notorious 
Olusion ; the quotations produced by your MS. under the several 
numbers, or other references to the Dr.'s collection making sometimes 
not the half [as N. 2. ij* 38. 40. 42. 46. 50. &c.] sometimes not the 
^quarter [as N. 52. 67' tit. 'EXsyeia, n. 86. &c.] nay sometimes not the 
tenth [as tit. 'Eifiy^diifjiara vid. Dr. B. p. 324. et 228. et Graevit 
Prooem. p. 5. et tit. IBID Dr. B. p. 345^] nay sometimes not the twen- 
tieth ['ETTfyfajo-ja-ara, ut supra, et (notwithstanding our Vindicator's 
Caveat, p. 54.) tit. ©aujotao-ia. Dr. B. from p. 327. to p. 337.] part of 
those produced by the Dr. in the places so referred to. He that 
thinks I am upon the stretch, let him collate the Dr.'s collection with 
Mr. Stanley's MS. upon the places pointed out in the Margin ; where 
under the first of those references he will find the Dr.'s additions to 
be at least three to two, under the second at least five to one, under 
the third at least ten, and under the fourth twenty to one to what he 
is supposed to have fouud ready collected to his hand in Mr. Stanley's 
HdS. And yet so have you printed the case that the reader who 
understands no more of the matter than what he sees of it in your 
Book, and never gives himself the trouble of looking into the Dr.'ft 
collection, takes it as if all that was under those uiunbers were traoa^ 
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scribed from Mr. Stanley : and goes away satisfied of your ingetnuty 
because you acknowledge the Dr. to have made some additions of 
his o\vn ; sc. the addition of those simple Numbers omitted io ^our 
tale; as between Number 50 and 6o, the addition of that smgle 
Number 56. whereas the addition of the simple Numbers doth not 
upon the whole (and I am sure I speak within compass) make up a'quaiu 
ter part of these some additions which you ingenuously allow the Dr. 
to have made to Mr. Stanley's MS. Nay I am inclined to believe, 
that upon a just calculation, all that is in your MS. will scarce he 
found to bear the proportion of one to twenty to what is in the Dr/s 
Collection : taking in all, I mean, that the Dr. hath done upon Calli** 
machus, either by way of addition of fresh Epigrams, Fragments, or 
Testimonia, or the addition of fresh authorities to those already pro- 
duced (as effectual an addition as any) or by way of emendation and 
explication of the text in his notes upon the several parts of that 
Author : his translation of almost all the Fragments, and many of 
the Epigrams I put not into the accounts, though a work requiring the 
exercise of some other faculty besides that of memory. [Sup. p. 7»1 
All these things, I say, laid together, 1 am pretty confident the Dr/s 
8ome additions will be found more than twenty to one to what is in 
your MS. But there is no need of my running things so high. Sup- 
pos^'we stood upon the par, and the Dr.'s addition did but just ke^p 
up with your MS. yet even so, why must he have stole his half share 
from Mr. Stanley ? Since the same industry that supply 'd him with the 
one half part, not in your MS. would in course- have supply 'd htm 
with thy other half which is in your MS. As for instance, in p. 37 
of your Book, the quotation out of the Scholiast upon Sophocles, n. 
21. you charge upon the Dr. as directly stolen out of your MS. jn 
these words, n. 21. from Mr. Stanley. But another quotation out of 
the same Scholiast, and standing in the same page [p. 3 10.] of the Dr/s 
Collection, n. 26. you leave him in full possession of: nay, and yet 
another quotation out of the same Scholiast, n. 209. you allow him to 
have transcribed from that Scholiast himself, adding in express terms, 
[p^. 7 1 •] whom the Dr. had consulted. But what reason can you give 
for the difference here? why n. 26. and n. 209. should have been ^s 
you elegantly express it,) [p. 30.] the genuine offspring of the Doctor's 
own brain ; but n. 21. directly taken, as you positively aver, from Mr. 
Stanley ? So again, in p. 42. I find you bringing in the Dr. debtor to 
Mr. Stanley for a quotation out of the Scholiast upon Apollonius 
, Rhodius, u. 49. but another quotation out of the same Scholiast, Dr. 
B. p. 355. you frankly allow to be his own. But why the one rather 
than the other 1 your words in that place are so very express and 
significative, that I think them worth the transcribing, p. 68. under 
the title *l<ri:o§ix.a *T'ifoiJt.vr)[/.aL'ra. The passages out of Athenseus and 
Harpocration are transcribed from Mr. Stanley ; the other two out of 
the Scholiast upon ApoUonius and Eustathius are the product of Dr. 
3entley*s own observation in reading the ancients^ And with this 
yon conclude (as to the Fragments) your detail of particulars : and 
.more unluckily you could not have done it. Thus much I must neisdi 
' "kay for you, that you are no artist at managing an accusation, nor 
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loocb practised in this way of writing ; which I assure you I am far 
from oDJecting against you as a disparagement. I wonder that some 
or other of the party did not spy this flaw, and put some better di8«> 
^uise upon the matter for you. But 'tis plain, from the many mistakes 
in the first edition of your Book not corrected, or coloured over in 
the second, that they took no manner of care of you. 'Twas ungrate- 
fully done of them thus to neglect a person who had discovered so 
Ibrwardly a zeal for the cause ; [p. 31.] and ventured his all to serve 
them. But 'tis strange, that you yourself should not have perceived 
It, that these last words overthrow all that you had been doing before. 
For I cannot conceive any reader so very thoughtless, as not to catch 
you up here of his own accord : If the passages out of the Scholiast 
upon Apollonius and Eustathius- were the product of the Dr.'s own 
observation iu reading the ancients ; why then, why might not the 
two passages out of Athenaeus and Harpocration be so too 1 Or by 
what strange fate were the Dr.'si fingers directed, that should thus 
have led them directly to the very book, page, and line, where lay any 
of those Fragments of Callimachus, which Mr. Stanley had not med- 
dled with ; but bound them up from so much as once touching upon 
any one of those which Mr. Stanley had before impropriated ? This 
is so obvious a reflection, that upon second thoughts you cannot but 
blame your own indiscretion in laying it so full in view. The un- 
toward way of your concluding your detail of particulars puts me in 
' mind of the words with which you conclude your whole book. 

tp* 9^-] ** If this will not convince and amend him, I resign him to 
letter management." And really. Sir, that you must do. If it be 
•resolved that Dr. Bentley shall be confounded, it must be done by 
•some hand more accustomed to these sorts of exercises. 

This article of the Dr.'s some additions I look'd upon to be a most 
material point, and such wherein the very substance of the cause is 
Tery nearly concerned ; and therefore gladly laid hold on the first 
- opportunity of considering it somewhat particularly. 

At the beginning of this remark, I made mention of a bold stroke 

of the Pen, and what that is we shall see in the observation I am now 

■ going upon. It naturally arises from this same paragraph, and is one 

• of the choicest of the whole set : and therefore I cannot but usher it 
in with a special recommendation. ^ 

I observe therefore, that the other book, besides the Anthology, out 

• of which the Dr. fetches part of one of these Epigrams, is that 
known Lexicographer, Suidas ; nay, but Suidas iu the Letter op^^ov I 
If you remember a certain passage in your book, the very mention of 

' these words cannot but a little startle jou : perhaps you have forgot 

it : turning therefore to your 82d page, you will find yourself thus 

directing your speech to your honorable patron. 

*' These two. quotations ** (your meaning plainly is, the omission of 

these two quotatbns) '< from so known a Lexicographer incline me to 
■ believe that the remark is very true, p. 245. (m. 244.) of your learned 

examination of his dissertation, that he is got no further than the 
' letter KdineoL in Suidas." 

' Those two quotations you speak of are out of Suidas^ lit. K. ▼▼• 
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KwAi^^, Koji^rjrat, which being in M!r. Stanle/s MS. but not in j[>r* 
)Bentley'd collection ; from thence you infer, that the Dr. hath not 
vead Suidas beyond the letter Kdirifx : now from thence should I have 
Inferred, that the Dr. did not transcribe Mr. Stanley's MS. for had he 
transcribed Mr. Stanley's MS. he could not have miss'd of those two 
quotations. How these two passages out of Suidas came to be want- 
ing in the Dr.'s collection I know not. Tis most likely it was pureljr 
by oversight in his digesting and transcribing his collections for the press, 
[Summa festinatian^, not. in Epig. 49* p. 40.] which he tells us was 
done in great haste. And I am the rather inclined so to believe, be- 
cause in the Dr/s collection I find the title FAATKOS (as you well 
observe) wanting in its proper place : which c^n have been only an 
oversight ; that title, with several others being preserved by Suidas, 
V. KaAX/]u.a%o^ : and accordingly, though wanting in the body of the 
collection, yet we find it standing [p. 304*] among the rest in the 
catalogue which the Dr. hath given us of all the works of that Poet. 

As you refer us to the very page where that remark is to be found, 
and indeed that honourable gentleman himself seeming desirous that 
his penetration upon a like occasion should be taken notice of; I 
presume I shall oblige you both by transcribing it. Not every one 
that reads these papers may have that book by him : and besides I 
were ambitious of having in this silly piece of mine some few liiaes 
at least, that will be unexceptionably good. 

** And this (to his eternal scandal be it spoken)" [Mr. B. p. 244.] 
'' is a plain proof that he hath not read over all Suidas. Nay, I have 
reason to suspect, that he is got no further than Kdiritx, which I 
observe here'' [I see that little word herey and guess at the meaning of 
it ; but how that alters the case> I seCfUot.] '^to be the utmost line of 
his citations. I would not have the reader slight tliis discovery of mine 
for 'tis as considerable as any of Dr. Bentley's, that are purely his own.'^ 

No, Sir, I do not slight it, nor did I at the first reading of it. And 
though there be so many peculiarities in that ingenious gentleman's 
way of writing, that no man who hath read throug;h (so as to know 
what he is doing) but one half quarter part of his book can be much 
surprised at any thing that follows : yet when I came to this particu- 
lar passage, both the matter of it, and that air of satisfaction with 
which it is delivered, struck me with fresh admiration. How ! thought 
t ; the Dr. so very familiar with the Lexicographers, so conversant 
with Suidas in particular ; and yet not got beyond the letter Kdirifa 
in Suidas 1 'Tis strange. I cannot suppose tliat honourable gentleman, 
when he wrote his examination of Dr. Bentley, not to have thoroughly 
read that piece of the Dr.'s which he so often quotes, sc. his Letter 
[p. 147. 158. l66. 170. 191, 192, 193, 194. ISO, &c.] to Dr. Mill, 
printed at the end of Malela's chronology : where he could not but 
have seen the Dr. p. 32. upon the letter A* in Suidas, v. AuhdJ^wv, 
and p. 62. 68. upon the letter ^^. "Ojxijf of, 'Og^sig : upon the letter 
«* V. TLpltncof, p. S5, and p. 12, upon the letter 0*. v. So^oxAiJ';. After 
all which I cannot see what reason he had to suspect that the Dr. 
was got no further than the letter Kdmtoi in Suidas. 
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6ut theie b a certain proverbial gnoma [Mr. B. p. 140. 285. Vitki^ 
p. 26.] in our language, which by the help of an extensive charity 
will cover a multitude of that ingenuous gentleman's or^aXpara f^vi)* 
aoyfxa, viz. good wits have short memories. How you should have 
been so forgetful, is a thing not so easy to be accounted for. With 
what grace could you say, that you are inclined to believe, that thie 
Dr. is not got beyond the letter K«V7ra in Suidas, when in the very 
first page of his collection, you find him in the letter l[ji,i>c^6v? 
^would be unmannerly in me to say, to your eternal scandal be it 
spoken : but if your complexion will bear a blush, you cannot read 
these lines without changing countenance. You tell us, that the Dr. 
[p. 30.] ought not to be angry at it, if he be treated as he deserves, 
and that you have done it in a plain unaffected stile, [p. 95,] calling 
a spade by its right name. Should I, upon this and the several 
other occasions, which almost every page of your book presents me 
with, treat you as you deserve, and call things by their right names ; 
I know what I should be called myself: unmannerly would be too soft a 
word for me, and perhaps the pen too gentle a weapon for my chastise- 
ment. [Mr. B. 220.] But I am for sleeping in a whole skin, and therefore 
shall only in the plain unaffected stile tell you ; that what you say you 
are inclined to believe, you are not, you cannot be inclined to believe: 
at least you cannot be inclined so to believe upon the reason here 
given. For if the Dr.'s having omitted those two quotations out of 
Suidas, vv. KwXid$, Ku)f4,yjraif inclined you to believe that he was not 
got beyond the letter Kditiea in Suidas : then his having quoted Suidas 
in V. iysiap, should have as strongly inclined you to believe, that he 
was got as tar as the letter ou^ixgiv in Suidas. Give me leave here to 
trifle with you a little. Sir, and answer you in your own way ; for why 
may not I now and then make a flourish with my numbers as well as ' 
you I turning to Num. 245. in the Dr.'s collection you will find him 
upon the letter A. in Suidas. In Num. 46. 144, 350. and p. 431. 
Upon the letter /u.. Upon the letter v. Num. 345. and p. 431. In 
Num. 2. and 92. upon the letter 0. I Num. 48. 84. 227. and 344. 
upon the letter if. In Num. 49. 59. fl. 299. upon the letter er. In 
Num. 210. upon the letter r. In Num. 42. upon the letter u. In 
Num. 50. and p. 349. upon the letter <p. In Num. 193. upon the 
letter %. In Num. 184. upon the letter vff. And lastly, in pag. 352. 
upon the letter oJ/^gyo. 

And now. Sir, what think you of the matter ? Are you still inclined 
to believe, that the remark is true, that the Dr. is got no further 
than the letter Kdbnra, in Suidas 1 Is not this what I called in the be- 
ginning, [Sup. p. 3.] making your court to a young gentleman at 
the expence of your own modesty? Nay, and is not that honourable 
young gentleman himself most deeply obliged to you for your bringing 
the scapes of his pen also under a review 1 

I wonder what the reader thinks of me. Certainly 'tis that I am 
•n idle man. What a parcel of figures have I been at the pains of 
drawing together here 1 And to what end or purpose I What's any 
body the better for reading such stuff as this 1 Upon my word I am 
perfectly ashamed of myself. But who can help it 1 It men will put 
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iuGb things as these into print, in pnnt they must be told of them 
'. again. For there is no reason in the world for it, that impertinence 
should be a protection to impudence : or that men of worth should 
:be made the mock of fools, because they that make them write 
'things so wretchedly trifling, that a man of any regard to his own 
reputation, would be ashamed of the scandal of having so mis-em* 
ployed his time as to answier them. 

To come off handsomely wiUi your Ka-sva observation, you have 
no other way left you, than to plead that the Dr. stole all his quota- 
.tions out of Suidas, beyond that letter from Mr. Stanley's MS, In 
answer to which, I need give myself no farther trouble than to turn 
you back to Except. I. [Supr. p. 19.] to the special mark standing at 
the top of p. 9th to the Dr.'s familiarity with this Lexicographer 
before ever he saw your MS. Except. 4. and to several other things 
before said. But the case of Suidas is somewhat particular, and 
therefore I cannot think it foreign to our purpose to bestow upon it a 
apecial consideration. ^ 

This undertaking therefore of collecting the Fragments of Callima* 
chus I have reason to suspect was not with that learned gentleman, 
Mr. Stauley, [Supr. p. 12.] as it was with Dr. Bentley, a design long 
■before premeditated, and therefore of a long time carry'd on throughout 
the whole course of his reading ; but a late and sudden thought taken up 
. «pon some special occasion, as probably upon a prospect of publishing 
a new edition of the works of that poet ; which had he finished, it 
would in all probability have superseded th^ labours of those learned 
persons [Dacier, Grsevius] that came after him, and Mr. Stanley'ii 
Callimachus might have stood to this day (as his ^schylus still doth, 
and is like long so to do) the last edition of that Poet. 

His first Essays toward this work appear in those papers with which 
you make such a stir, which were once (without his seeking) put into 
. the Dr.'s hand, and which are now put into other hands to be shown 
as evidence against the Dr. at the sign of the Half Moon in St. Panrs 
Church-yard. [Sup. p. 14.] That they are an imperfect draught of. a 
Biore compleat work you yourself acknowledge* But the method in 
which he proceeded in drawing up this imperfect draught, is perhaps 
Biore than what you may have yet observed. I must confess I could 
willingly have seen the original itself, but as I think I can do itiy 
work without it, I were not over eager of satisfying an unnecessary 
turiosity at the hazard of venturing into a place where 'tis so danger- 
• aus a thing to express one's self too familiarly. I think I have even 
without the sight of your MS. made a discovery, which if I can make 
•ut;-let me tell you. Sir, I shall not a little value myself 'upon It, 
but judge it altogether as considerable as that upon which your 
learned friend so much applauds his own sagacity : and as it is purdy 
iny own, I hope the reader will not slight it. 

Mr. Stanley therefore having once entered upon this design of ebU 

letting the Fragments of Callimachus, he doth, as upon the like occa- 

lion another man would have done ; that is, he fetches in his first ma* 

tenals from such places where they were the most readily found : be 

. tWBS ofcr the Indices Authorum at the end of several Books^ [At 
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Clem. Alexandrious, Stobaeas» Strabo, Atbenaeus, Etymolog. MagOw 
Stepfaan. Byzant. &c.] aud from thence hastily transcribes into his 
papers the several passages pointed out to him, v. Callimachus, re- 
serving (as you yourself in part acknowledge) [p. 6o.] a more diligent 
perusal of the authors themselves, and a more accurate examination 
of .the passages taken out of them to his second thoughts. There was 
not any one author more proper to his purpose than Suidas. Bqt 
'Suidas having no Index Authorura, annexed to him, with him Mr, 
Stanley begins, and turns over all that Lexicographer himself from the 
beginning to the end : as for the rest contenting himself, for a time* 
with what the Indexes supply'd him with. This, I confess, is mere 
conjecture : but a conjecture so manifestly founded upon matter of 
£ict, that I dare boldly pronounce it next to a certainty : and whether 
-^1 am too confident, I shall submit to the judgment of the reader upon 
:an instance or two by and by to be produced. Now Mr. Stanlef 
.having taken this course with 8uidas in particular, it is impossible 
but that the far greatest part of the quotations out of Suidas in tbe 
Dr.'s collection should have been anticipated by Mr. Stanley. And 
.had that learned gentleman in these papers of his taken the same 
course with many other authors, you would have had, though not 
' more of truth, yet a better colour for your accusation. But if ydu 
will still resolutely maintain it, that the Dr. having seen your MS, 
' thereiore all the quotations out of Suidas in the Dr.'s collection* shall 
: have been transcribed from Mr. Stanley, I ku'ow not how to clear 
myself of you, but by the help of a distinction. And this distinction 
V of mine. Sir, I desire you well to (insider, and withal to rememb^v 
that it will perform the same upon any other author, as upon Sioidas : aod 
therefore though Suidas be tbe name we are here upon, yet the Argn- 
. ment extends to the whole body of the cause : which will excuse me 
in insisting the more particularly upon it. >; 

Of the quotations out of Suidas therefore I observe some of thein 

• to stand in that Lexicon with the name of Callimachus affixed to them 
in words at length: others of them to contain some Fragments of 

. that poet, or to refer to some passages in him, but without' express 
mention of his name. Those of this later sort (as they are iiot.nume-> 
rous) 1 will be at tbe pains of marking out to you ; viz. one quotatioo, 

* Num. 2. one of tbe quotations (sc. that v. vSaTyjyis) Num. 42. 
> another Numb. 48. Two quotations. Num. 50. and another 88. Now, 

Sir, there are in the Dr.'s collection (as far as you have carried on. the 

comparison, that is from Num. i. to Num. 103.) in all about thiitj 

quotations out of Suidas, to every one of which, saving those in the 

Numbers here mentioned, you will find added the name of Calliiita* 

chus standing In words at length : and every one of Ihose Fragment^ 

t'to which the name of their author is so added, I find you charging 

upon the Dr. as stolen from Mr. Stanley ; that single one v. cJa^k, 

Dr. B. p. 352. excepted, though even that also (however .by you 

omitted) I am apt to believe upon further search would be found- 4n 

your MS. But_ of these latter sort, which have not the name lof 

. Callimachus so added to them, I do not find you mentioning afiy 

^mgle one of them^ as taken fcom Mr. iStanley^ Jind tbenefere^^Mre 
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fdme reason to suspect that learned gentleman to have OTerlook'cl 
tfaem. Upon this point I have endeavoured to express myself as^ 
plainly as I could, and I desire the reader to look over these line» 
again, till he fully takes my meaning. 

Now, Sir, if this observation of mine should hold as to all or buf 
fhe major part of those quotations, it would do me considerable 
tervice, and that upon more accounts than one. 

1. It absolutely confounds your Kdmra, observation^ since in several 
of even these quotations from Suidas, not (as I presume) to be found 
In your MS. we find the Dr. advanced far beyond Kdirita, as in the* 
letter 0. Num. 2. ir Num. 48. v. Num. 42. ^. Num. 5.0. with others I 
could name. But of this I think you have had enough already. 

2. It effectually clears the Dr. from having stolen from your MS» 
ihose quotations which are in your MS. For if he could of his own 
aagacity fetch out of Suidas such Fragments of Callimachus as had 
not the name of their author joyn'd with them, he cannot be supposed 
to have overlooked those where the very word KaWlfiocx^^ staring him 
fa the face, could not but have put him in mind [Supr. p. 11.] of his 
common-place book. 

3. We have here yet another instance of what I have so veiy often 
observed in the writings against Dr. Bentley ; That there is scarce any 
One single article any where advanced against him by way of accusa^ 
tion or reproach ; which, when thoroughly sifted, doth not turn to 
bis acquitment and greater approbation. As in the present case, what 
h plain proof is here of his extraordinary readiness at these sorts of 
studies, [Supr. p. 12.] and with how just an assurance he might make 
that boast (for so, to be sure, you'll call it) beforementioned that he 
thought he could not easily be deceived, in knowing whether a Greek 
Terse were ascribed to its proper author ; since in so many instances, 
here given, meeting with a poor straggling Fragment of tihis ancient 
Greek Poet, though in a lost, and as it were orphanized condition ; 
yet he presently knew (so well was he acquainted with the whole race 
of them) to whom it belonged, and returned to its right parent. Thus 
while you prefer against the Dr. an accusation of plagiarism, you do 
but the more fully prove to any one that will be at the pains of exa- 
mining into the matter, how rich he is in his own stores, and how 
little a loser by being placed in any comparison. 

Cease therefore, let me beseech you, this your critical war, or 
rather go on still writing till you shall have made him, as generally 
observea and admired at home as he is abroad. 

So Diamonds take a lustre from their foyle. 

And B y owes his honours to a B — — e. [Dispensary.] 

4. But fourthly, and that which I principally intended in making 
this observation, it hath given me the hint of putting the reader, who 
is minded to be satisfied in this afiair into the method of doing it for 
himself more effectually than I could have done it for him. But in 
order to that, I must put my distinction upon a little farther tryal. 
How the case stands between the quotations from Suidas of the 
fcrmer and of the latter sort; and between the Dr/t coUection nrf 
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Mr. Stanley's upon that distinction from Num. 1. to Num. 103. hatli 
been already considered. From Num. 103. to the end of the Dr.'# 
collection there may be thirty or forty more quotations out of Suidas j 
of which all the rest are of the former sort, sc. standing there with the 
name of their author added to them : but these few following are of 
the latter sort, sc. referring to passages in Callimachus, but without 
any mention of his name. The quotations under Num. 103. 128« 
193. 227- (vv. KiXMKwy, "Eycoirmy) 233. and 304. (v, *Af*fi5oV/.) Now 
to shew the use and application of this distinction. 

In that pithy Peroration which, p. 68. you make upon the maip 
body of your proofs against the Dr. you have these words. Thus 
have I pass'd through many of those Fragments that are capable of 

being placed in their several classes. And for the rest the reader 

may, as his inclinations lead him, collate the MS. copies (in whicii 
great variety offers itself out of Athenaeus, the Lexicographers, and 
Scholiasts) with Dr. Bentley's printed collection. 

With all my heart : most gladly do I joyn with you in your appei|l 
to the MS. itself, and I hope these papers may fall into the hands of 
some readers, whose inclinations may lead them to make the experi- 
ment you propose. I would desire no fairer play in this cause thcMi 
to have the Jury bring in their verdict upon view. 

Let the reader therefore take these papers along with hiqa, go to the 
bookseller's shop at the sign of the Half Moon in St. Paul's Church 
yard, call for the Manuscript to be shown there against Dr. Bentley, 
and leisurely collate Mr. Stanley's collection of the Fragments of 
Callimachus with the Dr.'s. And though I haye never seen that MS. 
nor know any thing more of it directly or indirectly than whaty Sir, ^ 
have learned from your book : yet I fansie I can pretty nearly tell the 
reader what he will find there, and what he will not find there. [Mr. 
B. p. 98, 232.] A profound scholar this ! (will you say of me now) 
as well read in what he has not seen as in what he has. But such 
things may be done. Sir. You have led me part of my way : and you 
know the proverb, ex ungue leonem. How far I go upon sure grounds^ 
sc. upon the authority of your Book, shall be mark'd out by this 
stroak (f) : and though for what follows, (saving for here and there 
a Number) I shall be purely upon the conjecture ; yet I hope the 
reader will not find me very often mistaken in my guess. 

Of the quotations out of Suidas in Dr. Bentley's collection of the 
t'ragments of Callimachus these following Numbers. 

In Mr. Stanley. 

Num. 1. 41, 42, 43, 44. 46. 49, 50. 53. 59* 66. 68. 71- 82. 84. 
92 t; and 110. 144. 182. 184. 210. 227. 232. 238. 249. 279. 288, 
^S9. 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304. 307, 308,309,310.311,312, 
313. 338, 339, 340. 344, 345. 350. with five or six more quotations 
out of Suidas, Dr. B. p. 430, 431. 

Note, Some of the Fragments under these Numbers being produ- 
ci^d from both the Etymologicon and Suidas, perhaps Mr. Stanley may 
have contented himself with one of those authorities for them, and so 
ihave omitted the reil^renoe to Suidas: and other? ^t th«m qontsmim 
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only single and independent words, perhaps he may not have thought 
them worth the transcribing. But this is mere guess. 
' Not in Mr. Stanley. 

The Quotations under Num. 2. 42. 48. 50. 88. 103. 110. (vir. 
'A%fifoy(rIa Aavaxij) 128. 227. 233. 245. 304. supr. p. 45. 48. 

And now. Sir, could you yourself, had you pursued your topick to 
-the end of the chapter^ have made more of your MS. against the 
Dr. than I have made of it for you ? having scarce left him through^ 
out his whole collection one single nuniber not voluntarily surrendered 
up to Mr. Stanley : which yet is so far from convicting him of plagla> 
rism, that the more it appears against him, the more it proves for him. 
For Mr. Stanley having (as 'tis plain he had) read over all Suidas, and 
read him with a design of collecting the Fragments of Caliimachus ; 
few of those Fragments which stood there marked out to him with 
the name of their author written upon them can be supposed to have 
escaped his observation : but if many or the greatest part of those of 
the later sort not so marked out to him ; which are to be seen in the 
Dr.'s collection shall not appear in Mr. Stanley's; my inference is 
already made : [p. 46, 47.] therefore those Fragments which are in 
Mr. Stanley the Df. did not transcribe from Mr. Stanley. For since 
for the quotations of this latter sort he must have read Suidas himself* 
be cannot have wanted the help of your MS. for tnose of the former. . 
So that the conclusion from the whole is this ; that Mr. Stanley had 
read Suidas thoroughly, but Dr. Bentley had read him more tho- 
roughly. 

"Tis time now that I let you see what I have been doing all this 
' while in making such a stir with the quotations out of Suidas. 

*' Great variety," say you, [p. 68.] " of the same passages which arc 
printed in Dr. Bentley's collection will the reader (whose inclinations 
shall lead him to make the tryal) find in Mr. Stanley's MS." 

Yes, Sir, great variety of that kind undoubtedly be will find. But 
have you many authors that will present him with greater variety than 
Suidas 1 

Out of Athenaeus. 

Yes ; for Athenaeus hath an Index Authorum made to him. 

Out of the Lexicographers. 

And most of those Lexicographers too have such Indexes printed 
with them ; and some of the Lexicographers (of one 'tis certain> ^Mr^ 

* Stanley may have turned all over. » 

And out of the Scholiasts. 
'' For some of the Scholiasts also have the like Indexes ; and with 

* t>ther of the Scholiasts Mr. Stanley may have taken the same course 
^* that he hath with Suidas. 

Here therefore to the reader,' who shall have the curiosity to make 

the experiment you propose, and who shall be endued with the pa* 

' tience to go through with it, I shall offer some few cautions, by the 

help of which he may be secured from passing a mistaken judgment. 

1. In the first place therefore, he is not to judge of the Dr/s col- 

'4ection by the great variety of its coincidences with Mr. Stahley's^ as 

M» tbose Fragments of Caliimachus which are taken from such Books 
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^ have their Indices Authorum printed with them. These indeed, 
were they all muster'd up together, with our Vindicator's — in Mr. 
Stanley, bringing them up in the rear would make a terrible show 
against the Dr. as, 

Harpocration, The quotations in Dr. Bentley, n. 1. p. 352» 353» 
354. t and n. 319- — in Mr. Stanley. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, The quotations, 9. 2> .3. Sf. p. 337.t ^uid 
:li. 133. 145. 187, 188.— in Mr. Stanley. 

Strabo, The quotations, p. 337*^354.1 and n. 104. 1 12, 113. p. 430» 
431. — in Mr. Stanley. 

Hesychius, n. 58.t and 229, 230, 231, 232. 352, 353, 354, 355, 
857.— in Mr. Stanley. 

Pindari Scholiastes, [Q. Is not n. 48. in Mr. Stanley, though omit* 
ted in the Vindicator's tale of the Numbers.] n. 77. 80. p. 352.t and 
n. J08. 112. 119, 120, 121, 122. 136. 138. 188. 195, 196, 197, 198. 
—in Mr. Stanley. 

Etymologicon, n. 12. 17- 19. 28. 36. 40. 44. 53. 66. 67. 86. 
96. p. 349. 351. 467. 469.t and n. 129. 130, 131, 132, 147, 148, 
. 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, l6p, 
■ 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172* 
173, 174, 175, 176, 177» 178, 179. 180, lai, 182, 183, 1.84,^ 
240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 
252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, &c.— in Mr. Stanley. 

All or at least the greatest part of these numbers in the Dr.'s coI« 

lection, with their leading Fragments, 1 little doubt, but that the col- 

: lator will find in Mr. Stanley's MS. with far greater variety of the 

same kind out of Athenaeus, the Lexicographers, some of the Scho* 

.. liasts, Servius upon Virgil, Stobxus, Priscian, Hephestion, and some 

^ others. But then he must consider, that all these authors have Indices 

to them, in which (v. Callimachus) all these Fragments were rea<ty 

. pointed out to him. So that Mr. Stanley, in drawing up this imper- 

., feet draught, having taken (as most certainly he did) that method of 

fetching in his first materials from the Indexes of Books, where those 

Indexes were tolerably perfect : the Dr.'s coincidencies with Mr. 

Stanley must be proportionably frequent ; and, as to those particulat 

authors, far outnumber his additions to it. 

Here therefore the collator is to apply the distinction before made 
upon the quotations out of Suidas, and the inference from thence 
drawn : and to consider whether or no those some additions of the 
Dr.'s own are not such which necessarily imply his havmg read, and 
that thoroughly too, the authors themselves, out of whom he produces 

• his quotations, and consequently such as place him far above, wanting 
the help either of the Index or of your MS. As for instance ; the 

• Fragment n. 50. is in Mr. Stanley (I conjecture) from Athenaeus, 
whose Index supply'd him with it. Is it in Mr. Stanley from Suidas, 
ivv. ys^i^ifMv, fdivitM^ov (or at least from the later of them) in both 
which it stands without tlie name of its author? The Fragment, n. 48. 

. may be in Mr. Stanley. But in Mr. Stanley from the Scholiast on 
: Pindar, an Index'd Book. Is that manifest reference to thb Frag* 
j, ;itteiit, Suidas, v. ito^vagK^s in Mr. Stanley] So that Fragment^ u. 2S7, 
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from SuidaSy I doubt not but that thjc Collator will find in Mr. StaiM^ 
ley» but from Suidas, v. irovyjoo^ will he find it also from Suidas, v. 
x^X?jKwy, where it stands without the name of its Autl^or? The 
Fragment, n. 245. he will find in Mr. Stanley, but from the Etyniolo^ 
gicon, whose Index directed him to it : will he^find the authority of 
Suidas for the same Fragment, who hath it, but without the name of 
ip author. The Fragment, n. 169. he will find in Mr. Stanley from 
the Etymologicon ; but Will he also find the emendation and explica- 
tion of that Fragment from the Scholiast on Theocritus, and from 
another place in the Etymologicon. If not, therefore that othex 
l^ace in the Etymologicon the Dr. read himself. But this is a thing so 
▼ery certain, that no man who hath but once dipp'd into any chancer 
place of the Dr/s Epist. ad fin. Malel. who hath but just glanc'd 
over some few pages of his late answer to Mr. Boyle (though as hasti- 
ly and heedlessly as the man that read it all over in a day,) [Mr. Ben- 
nett^s Appendix, p. 134.] who will but cast his eye upon this his col- 
lection of the Fragments of Callimachus, can entertain the least scru^ 
filfi concerning it. However, since I have to do with men who will 
not be content with a moderate conviction, I shall desire the reader, 
who will be at the pains of making the experiment, to collate, 9n4 
that somewhat nicely, the Dr. with Mr. Stanley upon the following 
numbers. 

Num. 13, 14. 18. 29- 32. 51. 54. 55. 57. 75. (v. K§dyu}y)f. and n. 
4. 15, 16. 23. 30, 31. 33, 56. 73, 75.) (v. e^^yj) 126. l6S. 186. 207. 
218. 234. 238. 259, 260. 306. 314. 334. 351. 362. 367, 368, 369, 

370,417. 

Upon this list of numbers the reader is desir'd to observe, that all 

the Numbers standing before f, together with the quotation producec) 
by Dr. Bentley in his Notes on the Epigrams of Callimachus Ep. 39* 
p. 210. are in Mr. Stanley ; excepting Num. 18. [P. 36. N. 18. from 
rarrhasius. n. b. not from Stephanus] (v. Toivax^ta) which Fragment I 
h^ve as great an assurance as 'tis possible for a man to have in a matr 
ter of this nature, and which our Vindicator himself with a simplicity 
truly simple acknowledges, Mr. Stanley transcribed from that fore^ 
mentioned passage in Parrhasius, marked out to him in Gruter's Index. 
But of the Numbers followingf there's not one of them so marke4 
put in the Index to Stephanus. Here therefore query. How many of 
ithese numbers aftert are there in Mr. Stanley 1 Upon tliis the collator 
js to make the scrutiny. And if the experiment answers my expecta- 
tion my inferences are plain. 1. That Mr. Stanley did indeed take 
this method of fetching in his Fragments from the Indexes of Books. 
2. Dr. Bentley read over the Books themselves, and was above both 
the Index and Mr. Stanley's MS. Here are in ail, quotations out Ojf 
Stephanus Byzant, forty; of which eleven index'd, sc. ten in the indeiL 
to Stephanus; and the other in Gruter's index: all these — in Mr«. 
Stanley— Not ^ndex'd twenty nine, — in Dr. Bentley — Not, I suppose, 
in Mr. Stanley. 

And if this conjecture of mine should hold, I think 'tis pretty 
inuch to the purpose. But where the Indexes are compleatly drawn, 
the like experiment cannot be made. In such cases a great part of 
the Dr/s quotations must of necessity have been anticipated by Mr. 
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Stanley. Nor need I, T think, say more to show the reasonableness of 
this caution, not to judge of the Dr. by the great variety of his co- 
incidencies with Mr. Stanley, as to his quotations out of such authors, 
where the Fragments of Callimachus are marked out in the Indexes. 
Nor, 

2. Secondly, is he to judge of the Dr. by the great variety of his 
coincidencies with Mr. Stanley, as to his quotations from some few 
particular authors, who may have no such Indexes made to them. 
For with some particular authors Mr. Stanley may have taken the 
same course as he hath with Suidas, and if so, the same effects of it 
will appear in his MS. As for example, I find the Scholiast upon 
Nicander once produced by Dr. Bentley, n. 6o. and that the same 
Fragment is in Mr. Stanley. Nor within the line of comparison do I 
find any thing more of that Scholiast. But from after n. 1 03. 1 find 
the Dr. producing out of him several Fragmehts, as n. 139* 140. 201. 
228. 253. 267, 268. &c. Now if Mr. Stanley had after his having 
began his collection read over this Scholiast, those numbers of the 
Dr.'s must also be in Mr. Stanley. The like may be conjectured of 
the Fragments from Ammonius, irefl XB^eouv, &c. But the Vindicator 
hath not carried on his comparison far enough for me to go 
here upon any certainty. Now such coincidencies, though never 
80 constant, prove no more against the Dr. than that Mr. Stanley and 
he had read the same books. And here, since I have been at the 
labour of dravtring them up, I shall present the Collator with a list of 
Authors. 

Apollonius Alexand. Artemidorus, Athenagoras, Censorino adjectus 
scriptor, Johannes Charax, Cheroboscus, Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, 
Dionysijis Halicamass. Sextus Empiricus, Erotianus, Eusebius, FuU 
gentius Planciades, Galenus, A. Gellius, Helladii Chrestom. Herodi- 
ani Parecbol. H^ginus, Julianus, Lucianus, Macrobius, MSS. et Codd. 
inediti, ut Photii Lexicon ineditum, &c. Phlegon Trallianus, Plinius, 
Plutarchus, Proclus in.PIatonis Timaeum, in Parmenid. inedit. in 
Hesiodum, Chrestomathia, Quinctilian. Solinus, Statius Poeta» Te* 
rentianus Maurus, Theodoretus, Tertullianus, Tzetzes (uterque) Varro, 
Scholiastae in Homerum, Didymus, Eustathius, Porph;yrius ; in i£s- 
chylum, Aratum, Aristophanem, Euripidem, Ibin Ovidii, Theocritum. 

Thus have I chosen rather to expose the Dr. to the repeated 
censure of being a Polymathist, (that is, a great scholar, and 
one that hath read a great many books) than to be wanting in my 
instructions to the reader, whose inclinations shall lead him to collate 
the MS. Out of all these authors will he find in the Dr.'s collection 
somewhat (more or less) either by way of Fragment or Testimonium* 
properly belonging to Callimachus. Qu. How many of these authors will 
appear in Mr. Stanley's MS. and how often 1 Some of them ('tis 
likely) will be found there, for some of them (for ought I know) he 
may have made use of toward his collection, and some particular pasr 
sages out of others of them his course of reading may have casually 
presented him with. But not many of them, I presume, will appear 
there, nor very often. If so : then i hope the reader will see the 
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reasonableness of this caution; not to judge of the Dr. by the 
(though constant) coiucidencies of his Qollection with Mr. Stanley'! 
MS. as to some few particular authors, though unindex'd. For if the 
Dr. shall be found to have tunied over so many more books, than 
(after his having begun his collection of the Fragments of Callima- 
chus) Mr. Stanley had ; surely he may be allow'd to have read tliose 
other few of the same with Mr. Stanley. 

N. B. 1 have ventured to insert the name of Plutarch into this List. 
For though the quotation out of Plutarch, n. 86. be in Mr. Stanley; 
yet I rather suppose it to have been taken immediately from the Ely* 
mologicon ; as n. 103. from Hadr. Junii Animadvers. lib. 4. c. 21. 
marked out in Gruter's Index to the fourth volume of his Thes. 
Crit. Q. is n. 26. 137. there ? 

The Scholiast upon ^schylus I have also (though perhaps too 
boldly) put into this list. The reader, will not, I hope, suppose me 
so unacquainted with the very titles of books, as to make a question 
of Mr. Stanley^s having read (and that most thoroughly) the Scholiast 
upon i£schylu8. But the question is, whether he had turned over 
that Scholiast after his having began this collection ? For I am not 
here making the comparison between Mr. Stanley and Dr. Bentley, or 
enquiring whi^h of them had read the most books ; but between Mr* 
Stanley's imperfect draught of a collection of the Fragments of Calli- 
machus, and Dr. Bentley 's most fiiushed collection of them that 
hath ever yet appeared ; and who had read most books from after 
their having begun their collections. And let this answer serve once 
for all to what I should otherwise certainly have heard of, that I 
^m rejecting upon the memory of Mr. Stanley ; which he that shall 
say of me, will say a falshood. 

These two cautions preceding will justifie the reason of the two 
following, as that, 

3. He is not to discount from the Dr. every number, the Fragment 
of which he may find in Mr. Stanley's MS. And so without more ado 
report it abroad^ that he hath been at Mr. Bennet's Shop, collated the 
MS. and finds matters to stand just as the Vindicator hath related 
them ; that out of the 417 Numbers in the Dr.'s collection there are 
80 many huudreds, tens, and units in Mr. Stan|jey's. What a numer- 
ous appearance of this kind he will be sure to meet with, I have given 
him so fair notice of beforehand, that I hope he will not be surprised 
at it. For where a Fragment is preserved but in one Author, and in 
him correct, there the Dr.'s collection and Mr. Stanley's must fall in 
with the same words and syllables : for let two men transcribe the 
same quotation from the same Author, I cannot see why it should be 
to any one, as it seems to have been to our Vindicator, p. 76' a matter of 
admiration, that they should hit upon, not only the same sedse, but 
the same words. The reason of this caution therefore, I hope, tlie 
reader is satisfied in; that he ought not to discount from the Dr. 
every 'number, the whole and only passage under which without the 
least syllable .of variation^ he will fiad in Mr. Stanley. Much less^ it 
he^ in the . 
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4. Fourth place, to abjudge from the Dr. every Number, of 
Which only the leading Fragment is in Mr. Stanley ; and so, iivhicli 
is the Vindicator's method, for the sake of half a line in Mr« 
Stanley's MS. to cashier, it may be, a whole page, or two, or more, 
in the Dr. But here also he is to remember and apply the distinc- 
tion before made upon the quotations out of Suidas, and to take into 
the account the many additions of the Dr.'s own making under every 
number, and to consider not only the quantity of his additions, but 
the quality of them also. And particularly, whether or no those 
additions are not such as would have supported the Number itself, 
though the Fragment, supposed to have been taken from Mr. Stanley, 
had not been there. As for instance, the Fragment, u. 1 "ifQ. is, A\b\ 
roTf [/.iTcxolg i^iKKx ^iSova-i Ssoi. This Fragment the Collator will un- 
doubtedly find in Mr. Stanley : for 'tis (with only a little difference in 
spelling the word ju^ixxo;) in both the Etymulogicon and Stoba^us and 
index'd in both these authors. And yet the Dr. did not steal it from 
Mr. Stanley ; for 'tis in both Vulcanius and Dacier's printed collec- 
tions. But in the Dr/s Collection this same Fragment is produ- 
ced from a new authority, sc. Artemidorus his Oneirocriticks : 
which new authority is not in any of the other collections. Qu. 
Is it in Mr. Stanley] If not: then this Fragment would have 
been in the Dr.'s Collection, though it had not been either in the 
Etymologicpn, or Stobseus, or Vulcanius, or Dacier, or Mr. 
Stanley : Therefore this Number must not be cashiered. Changing 
the name of Artemidori Oneirocritica into Eusebius Praep. Evang. 
The case is exactly the same with the Fragments from Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, n. 87, 133. Now in such cases, though the Fragment 
itself be in Mr. Stanley, yet the new Authorities from whence it is 
produced makes it the Dr.'s own, and secures to him even the tale of 
his numbers. Instances of this kind 1 could produce by scores, 
where the Fragment itself would have been in the Dr/s Collection, 
though it had not been in any of the others. If, therefore^ so many 
Fragments would have been in the Dr.'s collection, though they 
should have escaped the observation of all that went before him ; 
'tis not very likely that many of those Fragments collected by them 
woujd have escaped the Dr. 

And thus much by way of caution to the Collator of the MS. the 
justness and reasonableness of which I submit to the judgment of the 
impartial, nay, or even the most partial reader. Many more of the 
like nature and tendency may he collect for himself from the whole 
tenour of my discourse foregoing ; but I have satisfied myself in par- 
ticularizing upon these few. Furnished, therefore, with these instruc- 
tions, let him go to the Half Moon, collate the MS. and speak as he 
finds. And so good an opinion have I of my own performance, as to 
hope, that he will find, that I have done even more than my work, 
aiid answered as well what I have not seen, as what I have. 
^ This Suidas hath carried me on (such is the chaiu of thought) a 
wide circumference, and made me launch out into unknown Seas. But 
our Vindicator's appeal to the MS. was a temptation I found myself 
unable to withstand : and whether my discoveries will prove land or 
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clouds yi\\\ soon be known ; unless upon some sudden occasion or 
other the MS. should chance to be called in. 

I made a kind of promise of managing three or four decads of our 
Vindicator*s undeniables in the same manner I have this first. But 
tlie reader must needs be weary before now of reading such a parcel 
of unedifying lines as these, nor can he think me less weary of writing 
them. But who can help it ? Such is the Book I am answering. And 
since I am fallen upon so dry a subject, I were willing to give it a 
thorough examination, and write a book for egregious dullness, and 
elaborate insignificancy, out-doing (if it be possible) even our honest 
Vindicator himself. And so, for a brace of controvertists 1 defie the 
age to match us. I cannot however pass over this Decad, without 
-bestowing upon it yet' one more remark. 



BIBLICAL SYNONYMA. 

NO. III. 

Genesis i; 2.] %^ND the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters, i^c. 

It was a prevailing opinion amongst the ancients^ that water vras 
before all things created in the Heavens. Such was the doctrine 
of Anaximander and Thales : the words of the latter, quoted by 
Cicero,* are, " Thales enim Milesius qui primus de talibus rebus 
quaBsivit, aquani dixit esse initium rerum. Deum autem, earn 
tnentem, quae ex aqua cuncta fingeret." That such was also the 
opinion of the Hindus may be learnt from the opening of that 
beautiful drama of Sancontala, or the Fatal Ring^ translated by 
Sir William Jones — " Water was the first zvork of the Creator • 
and fire receives the oblations ordained by law ; the sacrifice is 
performed with solemnity; the two lights of heaven distinguish 
tiine, the subtil ether, which is the vehicle of sound, pervades the 
universe ; the earth is the natural parent of all increase, and by air 
all things breathing are animated — M§y Isa, the God of Nature, 
apparent in these eight forms, bless and sustain you.'* 

For many other authorities upon this subject, the reader is re- 
ferred to the well-known notes of Grotius, on cap, 16. lib. 1. de 
yeritate Christ. 

Genesis xvi. 3.] And Sarai, Abram^s wife, took Hagar her 
maid, the Egyptian, and gave her to her husband Abram to be 
his zmfe. 

The people of Florida generally marry one wife, who was 
obliged to continue faithful to her husband. The men, however. 
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did not conceivQ themselves bound by this law, bCit connected 
themselves with other women, which custom prevailed amongst all 
the Indian nations of the new world. This connexion was notwith- 
standing always conducted with a deference to "the first legitimate 
wife, the others being rather handmaids than wives, acting as ser- 
vants, their children illegitimate, infek-ior in rank, and incapable of 
inheriting with those of tlie lawful wife. [Ensayo Cronoiogico 
farala Hist, de Florida, v. 2. p. 6. 

Genesis xviii. 1.] And the Lord appeared unto Abraham in 
the plains of Mamre ; and he sat in the tent door in the heat of 
the day. 

Ana he lift up his eyes and looked ; and lo, three men stood by 
him : and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the t€nt, 
aoor, and bowedlhimself toward^fhe ground, S^c. S^c. 
' For the hospitality practised in early ages, of which other in- 
stances occur in Scripture,* the following heathen testimonies may 
be adduced. 

Mithridates, as he sat before the door of his house, perceived the 
Dolonci passing by, and as by their dress and spears they appeared 
to be foreigners, he called to them ; on their approach, he offered 
them the use of his house, and the rites of hospitality. They 
accepted hi^ kindness, and being hospitably treated by him, re- 
vealed all the will of the oracle, with which they intreated his 
compliance. [Herodot. 1. 6. c. 35. 

The Lucanians had a law, which enforced the payment of a 
certain fine on any man, who refused admission to a stranger, who 
coming to him at sun-set requested a lodging for the night. {^Mliani 
Hist. 1. 3. c. 1. 

The custom in Japan is very similar: at Jazami, where we 
dined, says Thunberg, we were received by the host in a more 
polite and obsequious manner than I ever experienced in any other 
part of the world. It is usual in this country for the landlord to 
go to meet the traveller part of the way, and with every token of 
the utmost submission and respect bid him welcome ; he then 
hurries home in order to receive his guests at his house in the same 
humble and respectful manner. [Thunberg s Travels^ v. 3. p. 100. 
also Kampfer's Japan, v. 2. p. 443. 

Genesis, xxxv. 8.] But Deborah, RebekaKs nurse, died, and 
she was buried beneath Bethel under an ooA.] From the previous 
mention of Deborah,* added to the attention here paid her, we 
may learn that considerable respect was offered to persons in her 
situation. Virgil describes ^neas as performing similar honor to 
his nurse Caieta. 
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Tu quoque litoribus nostris, £neia nutrilt, 

^ternam moriens famaniy Caieta, dedisti ; 

£t nunc servat bonos sedem tuus, ossaque nomea 

Ubspcria in ma^^na, si qua est ea gloria^ signal. 

At pius exsequiis ^neas rite solutis, 

Aggere composito tumuli, postquani alta quierunt 

iEquora, tendit iter velis, portumque relinquit Mn, lib, 7« 1. 

In KiBBmpfer's Japan we have the following account — On the 12th 
of J une^ at 4 in the afternoon, the Berklam's, or Chancellor's of 
Siam, who hath also the direction of foreign aflPairs, mother 
was buried with great pomp and solemnity. The Siamites call 
also their nurses mothers, and those brothers and sisters who sucked 
the same breasts. This was only the Berklam's nurse, for his 
mother was buried about fifteen months before. [Kampfer*s Japan^ 
b. 1. c. 1. p. 15. 

Genesis, xwu IQ.] And Rachael had stolen the images that 
were her father^sJ] There can be little doubt but that these 
Teraphim were Laban's Penates, or Household Gods, or symbols- 
of the Divinity, to which they attached a degree of religious vene- 
ration. These images, which originated in piety, would, amongst 
a superstitious people, soon degenerate into objects of idolatry, 
and in this light they are found existing in various parts of the 
ivorld. Thus the Scandinavian prophets, accordhig to Mallet^ had 
many of their familiar spirits who never left them, and whom they 
consulted under the form of little idols. [Mallet's Northerti Jn- 
tiquitieSf v. 1. 147. 

Genesis xxxiv. 12.] Ask me never so much dowry and gift, and 
I will give according as ye shall say unto me; but give me the 
damsel to wife."] This appears to have been the custom in Homer's 
days — Thus in Agamemnon's speech to Nestor concerning 
Achilles,* he says, 

I have three virgin daughters, from the thre# 
(Chrysothemis, Laodice, and fair 
Iphianassa,) choosing forth a bride 
lie shall conduct her, witk^o cost ofdow*r^ 
To his own home ; for at ray proper cost 
She shall be dpw'r'd as never child before. 

In Japan, we are informed that the more daughteni a man has, 
and the handsomer they are, the richer he esteems himself, it being 
here the established custom for suitors to make presents to their 
father-in-law, before they obtain his daughter. [Thunberg, v. 5. 
p. 52. 

When a Tartarian girl becomes marriageabre, they cover her 
tent with white linen, and put a painted cloth on the top, which is 
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usually tied witib red strings ; they have also a painted waggon on 
the side of the tent^ and this is to be her marriage portion. Those 
who design to marry observe this signal, and the girl is generally 
given to him who offers the father the most valuable present. [Han," 
way*s Travels in Persia y v. 1. p. S6. 

Marriages are thus conducted in Africa — If a man takes a fancy 
to a young woman, it is not considered as absolutely necessary that 
he should make an overture to the girl herself. The first object it 
to agree with ihe parents concerning the recompense to be given 
for the loss of the company and services of their daughter, . The 
value of two slaves is a common price, unless the girl is thought 
very handsome ; in which case the parents will raise their^ demand 
very considerably — if the lover is rich enough, and willing to give 
the sum demanded, he then communicates his wishes to the damsel, 
but her consent is by no means necessary to the match, for if the 
parents agree to it, and eat a few kolla nuts, which are presented 
by die suitor as an earnest of the bargain, the young lady must 
either have the man of their choice, or coutmue unmarried, for 
she cannot afterwards be given to another. If the parents attempt 
it, the lover is authorised, by the laws of the country, to- seize 
upon the girl as his slave. [Parkers Travels^ p. 9,66. 

L'on nomme Pariam une somme determin6e que le p^re de 
r^poux, on le chef de sa famille donne au p^re de la fille, quel* 
ques jours avant le mariage, comme le prix de la fille qu'il achete 
pour son fils — En remettant la somme il dit d haute voix devant 
un Br^me^ et les parens assembles, ^^ Tor est d vous, et la fiUe est 
k moi" — le p^re de la fille r6pond de m^me tout haut " Tor est i 
moi, et la fille est d vous." Le Pariam n'est done autre chose 
qu'un achat que le mari fait de sa femme : aussi le mot Collon- 
gradon, qui signifie qu'un homme est marie, veut dire proprement 
qu'il a achet^ une femme. [Sonnerat, vi. p. 121. 

The same custom prevails in the Island of Formosa. See 
account by Candidius — Churchill's Collect, vi. p. 531.— It is 
also noticed as common in India by Crawford, Sketches of 
Hindus, v. 1.5.; and by Herodotus, amongst the Babylonians^ 
lib. I.e. 196. 

Genesis xxxii. 18.] It is a. present sent unto my Lord Esau,^ 
Agreeable to the £astem custom, the Japanese neither visit each 
other, nor the Dutch, without sending some present previous to 
their coming. These presents are made more for form's sake tlian 
for their value, which generally is very trifling. They frequently 
consist of a fresh fish, or the like, but are always made with some 
degree of pomp ; for instance, on a small table made for the pur-« 
pose, and covered with paper folded in some particular shape. 
When the grandees of the country, who are considered as princes, 
>\ere on board to see our ship, each of them sent our captain a 
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" Tu quoque litoribus nostris, Exmz. nutrilty 

/Kternam moriens famaniy <^aieta, dedisti ; 
£t nunc servat bonos sedem tuus, ossaque nomea 
Uespcria in ma^na, si qua est ea gloria^ signal. 
At pius exsequiis ^neas rite solutis, 
Aggere composito tumuli, postquam alta quierunt 
iEquora, tendit iter veils, portumque relinquit Mn* lib, 7* 1. 

In KiBBmpfer's Japan we have the following account — On the 12th 
of J une^ at 4 in the afternoon, the Berklam's, or Chancellor's of 
Siam, who hath also the direction of foreign aflPairs, mother 
was buried with great pomp and solemnity. The Siamites call 
also their nurses mothers, and those brothers and sisters who sucked 
the same breasts. This was only the Berklam's nurse, for his 
mother was buried about fifteen months before. [Kampfer*s Japan^ 
b. 1. c. 1. p. 15. 

Genesis, xxxi* 19*] ^nd Rachael had stolen the images that 
were her fathei-^s.] There can be little doubt but that these 
Teraphim were Laban's Penates, or Household Gods, or symbols 
of the Divinity, to which they attached a degree of religious vene- 
ration. These images, which originated in piety, would^ amongst 
a superstitious people, soon degenerate into objects of idolatry, 
and in this light they are found existing in various parts of the 
ivorld. Thus the Scandinavian prophets, according to Mallet^ had 
many of their familiar spirits who never left them, and whom they 
consulted under the form of little idols. [^Mallet's Northern ^n- 
tiquities, v. 1. 147. 

Genesis xxxiv. 12.] jisk me never so much dowry and gift, and 
I will give according as ye shall say unto me; but give me the 
damsel to wife.'] This appears to have been the custom in Homer's 
days — Thus in Agamemnon's speech to Nestor concerning 
Achilles/ he says, 

I have three virsin daughters, from the thre# 
(Chrysothemis, Laodice, and fair 
Iphianassa,) choosing forth a bride 
He shall conduct her, witk^no cost qfdow*r, 
To his own home ; for at ray proper cost 
She shall be dpw'r'd as never child before. 

In Japan, we are informed that the more daughteni a man has, 
and the handsomer they are, the richer he esteems himself, it being 
here the established custom for suitors to make presents to their 
father-in-law, before they obtain his daughter. [Thunberg, v. 5. 
p. 52. 

When a Tartarian girl becomes marriageabre, they cover her 
tent with white linen, and put a painted cloth on the top, which is 
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usually tied witib red strings ; they have also a painted waggon on 
tiie side of the tent^ and this is to be her marriage portion. Those 
%vho design to marry observe this signal, and the girl is generally 
given to him who offers the father the most valuable present. [Han," 
waj/s Travels in Persia, v. 1. p. S6. 

Marriages are thus conducted in Africa — If a man takes a fancy 
to a ypung woman, it is not considered as absolutely necessary that 
he should make an overture to the girl herself. The first object is 
to agree with ihe parents concerning the recompense to be givep 
for the loss of the company and services of their daughter. .The 
value of two slaves is a common price, unless the girl is thought 
very handsome ; in which case the parents will raise their^ demand 
very considerably — if the lover is rich enough, and willing to give 
the sum demanded, he then communicates his wishes to the damsel, 
but her consent is by no means necessary to the match, for if the 
parents agree to it, and eat a few kolla nuts, which are presented 
by the suitor as an earnest of the bargain, the young lady must 
either have the man of their choice, or coutmue unmarried, for 
she cannot afterwards be given to another. If the parents attempt 
it, the lover is authorised, by the laws of the country, to- seize 
upon the girl as his slave. [Parkers Travels^ p. 266. 

L'on nomme Pariam une somme determin6e que le p^re de 
r^poux, on le chef de sa famille donne au p^re de la filie, quel* 
ques jours avant le mariage, comme le prix de la fille qu'il achete 
pour son fils — En remettant la somme il dit A haute voix devant 
un BrMuie^ et les parens assembles, ^* Tor est d vous, et la fiUe est 
^ moi" — le p^re de la fille r6pond de m^me tout haut " Tor est i 
moi, et la fille est d vous." Le Pariam n'est done autre chose 
qu'un achat que le mari fait de sa femme : aussi le mot CoUon- 
gradon, qui signifie qu'un homme est marie, veut dire proprement 
qu'il a achet6 une femme. \Sonnerat, vi. p. 121. 

The same custom prevails in the Island of Formosa. See 
account by Candidius — Churchill's Collect, vi. p. 531.— It is 
also noticed as common in India by Crawford, Sketches of 
Hindus, v. 1.5.; and by Herodotus, amongst the Babylonians^ 
lib. I.e. 196. 

Genesis xxxii. 18.] It is a. present sent unto my Lord Esaui] 
Agreeable to the £astem custom, the Japanese neither visit each 
other, nor the Dutch, without sending some present previous to 
their coming. These presents are made more for form's sake than 
for their value, which generally is very trifling. They frequently 
consist of a fresh fish, or the like, but are always made with some 
degree of pomp ; for instance, on a small table made for the pur-« 
pose, and covered with paper folded in some particular shape. 
When the grandees of the country, who are considered as princes, 
w ere on board to see our ship, each of them sent our captain a 
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present, which consisted of a tub full of Sakki^ and a few dried 
spotted Sepiae (cuttle fish), a fish which is in great request with 
these people. [Thunberg's Travelsy v. 3. p. 72, also Kampfer*$ 
Japan, v. 2. p. 395. 

Almost every intercourse in China, between superiors and in- 
feriors, is accompanied or followed by reciprocal presents; but 
those made by the former are granted as donations, while those on 
the part of the latter are accepted as offerings. [Macartney^s 
Embassy y v. 3. 45. 

It is usual with the Laplanders, as in the East, never to wait on 
a superior without a present ; if they have occasion to attend a 
magistrate, or a clergyman, they bring them either a cheese, a hare, 
partridge, sea or . river fish, a lamjb, some venison, a rein-deer's 
tongue, bntter, a quantity of down feathers, or something of the 
like kind. In return for, his present, he never goes back empty, 
but receives either some tobacco, or a bottle of mead, a keg of 
"beer, some ginger and spices, or in short whatever is at hand, 
which may be supposed acceptable. The same custom prevails 
amongst the Muscovites. [Acerbi'$ Travels, v. 2. 281. 

Jonas Hanway, p. 15., mentions it as the usual practice in 
Persia. 

Genesis xli. 42.'] And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See I have 
set thee over all the land of Egypt — and Pharaoh took off his 
ring from his hand, and put it upon Joseph's hand.] The custom 
of showing a ring as a mark of authority is of very ancient date ; 
Crauford, in his Sketches of the Hindus,^ relates an anecdote 
illustrative of its existence in India; and it is stated in CuUen's 
account of Mexico,' that when Montezeuma had occasion to send 
two of his courtiers on a particular mission, he delivered to them a 
certain gem, which he always wore hanging at his arm, and served 
in place of a seal as a sign of his commands. 

Genesis xliv. 5.] Is this the cup whereby indeed he divineth'? 

In every nation we find claims to mysterious and superstitious 
modes of penetrating into futurity ; it would be too much to as- 
sert that the following remedies against theft were derived from any 
traditional knowledge of the use of such vessel as the cup of 
Joseph, but their similarity deserves attention. 

The king, who was one of our company this day at dinner, I 
observed, took particular notice of the plates ; this occasioned me 
to make him an offer of one, either of pewter or earthenware-> — 
he chose the first, and then began to tell us the several uses to 
which he intended to apply it. Two of them were so extraor- 
dinary, that I cannot omit mentioning them. He said, that when- 
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eVer he should have occasion to visit any of the other islands, he 
would leave this plate behind him, at Tongataboo, as a sort of 
representative in his absence, that the people might pay it the same 
obeisance they did to himself in person. He was asked what had 
been usually employed for this purpose before he got this plate^ 
and we had the satisfaction of learning from him^ that this singular 
honor had been hitherto conferred on a wooden bowl, in which he 
washed his hands. The other extraordinary use to which he meant 
to apply it, in the room of his wooden bowl, was to discover a 
thief; he said, that when any thing was stolen, and the thief could 
not be foutid out, the people were all assembled together before 
him, when he washed his hands in water in this vessel, after which 
it was cleaned, and then the whole multitude advanced, one after 
another, and touched it in the same manner as they touch his foot 
when they pay him obeisance. If the guilty person touched it, he 
died immediately upon the spot, not by violence, but by the hand 
of Providence ; and if any one refused to touch it, his refusal was 
a clear proof that he was ihe man. [CooKs 3d Voyage, b. 2. c. 8. 

The method taken by the JNoaaids, or Lapland Priests, to recover 
stolen goods, is this : — He comes into the tent where he has reason 
to suspect the thief is to be found, and pouring a quantity of 
brandy into a dish, which then reflects the features of any person 
looking into it, he makes a number of grimaces over it, and ap«> 
pears to consider it with very great attention. After some length 
of time employed in this way, he takes the suspected Laplander 
aside, charges him with the fact, declares that he saw his face 
plainly hi the dish, and threatens to let loose a swarm of Zanic 
flies upon him, who shall torment him until he makes restitution, 
[Acerb i's Travels, v. 2. 312. 

A mode very similar to the above is also practised in Africa. 
See Hist. Sierra Leona. 

Genesis xli. 54. And the dearth was in ail lands, but in all 
the land of E^pt there was bread J] In the reign of the Emperor 
Ching Tang, there was no rain for seven years together ; according 
to computation this happened in China at the same time, that the 
7 years' famine was in Egypt. The diviners advised to mix human 
blood in the sacrifices which were offered to heaven and earth. 
The Emperor answered, I ask water of heaven that my people 
may live, if I kill men for sacrifices, it is contradicting myself^ 
killing those for whose lives I pray. The Emperor fasted, cut 
his hair and nails, (the Chinese put great value upon both), he put 
his chariot into mourning, and clothed himself in white lamb-skins. 
[Fernandez Navaretlt's account of China, ChurchilVs Coll. v. 1. 
p. 114. 

Mr. Maurice, in his ^ Indian Antiquities," mentions the same 

* V. 5. p. 425. 
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circumstance, to prove, as he says, that the Chinese really &A^ 
either traditionally or by revelation, entertain a rooted belief of 
lint fMcifiration of the Divine Being by means of a human obiatioii 
of royal descent and of distinguished piety. The account of 
Martinius varies from the former, in as much as it states, that the 
king himself became the devoted victim.' The aged king says, that 
that author having subjected himself to certain preparatory cere- 
monies, esteemed indignities in China, barefooted^ covered over 
with ashes,^ and in the posture of a condemned criminal, ap^ 
proached the altar pf sacrifice, where with suppliant hands he 
entreated heaven to launch the thunderbolt of its wrath, and 
accept the life of the monarch as an atonement for the sins of the 
people. In the annals of China this solemn fact is recorded to have 
happened in the 18th century before Christ, the same in which, 
according to Usher, and the chronology of our Bibles^ the 7 years* 
fiimine happened in Egypt. 

Genesis xlvii. 19. Wherefore shall we die before thine e^es, 
both we and our land? bity us and our land for breads and we 
and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh, 8cc.] The j\rabians^ 
inhabiting the barren deserts between Barbary and Egypt, live in 
great misery and want. The soil produces no corn, and all the 
labor and industry of the inhabitants of some few villages, are only 
rewarded with a plentiful harvest of dates ; besides the> are a 
numerous multitude. When they come to buy corn, and their 
mon^y falls shorty they leave their sons in pawn in great numbers, 
and if the money be not paid on a certain day, they are claimed 
for slaves, and a ransom is put upon them, amounting to three or 
four times the debt. [Leo and Marnufs D sc. of Africa. 
Harris's Coll, v. 1. 310. 

Mr. Parke, in his account of Africa,^ states famine to be one 
of the great causes of slavery, he says — " There are many in- 
stances of freemen voluntarily surrendering up their liberty to save 
tiieir lives. During a great scarcity, which lasted for three years 
in the countries of the Gambia, great numbers of people became 
slaves in this manner. Dr. Laidley assured me that, at that time, 
many free men came and begged, with great earnestness, to be put 
upon his slave chain, to save them from perishing of hunger. 
Large families are very often exposed to absolute want; and as the 
parents have almost unlimited authority over their children, it 
frequently happens, in all parts of Africa, that some of the latter 
are sold to purchase provisions for the rest of the family. Every 
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* On occasions of grief and mourning the same custom prevailed amongst 
the Jews. 2 Sam. xiii. 19. & xv. 30. 

* P. 295. 
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^Yening during my stay at Wonda/ I observed five or six womeu 
come to the Mausa's house, and receive each of them a certain 
quantity of corn. As I knew how valuable this article was, during 
^uch a scarcity, 1 inquired of the Mausa^ whether he maintained 
r these poor women from pure bounty, or expected a return when 
tjie harvest should be gathered in. * Observe that boy, (said he, 
pointing to a fine child about 5 years of age,) his mother has sold 
him to me for 40 days' provision for herself and the rest of her 
iamily ; 1 have bought another boy in the same manner/ — ^The 
mother was much emaciated, but had nothing cruel or savage in 
her countenance ; and when she had received her com, she came 
and talked to her son, with as much cheerfulness as if he had still 
been under her care. 

Genesis 1. 2. And the physicians embalmed Israel,'} Herodo- 
tus,* and Diodorus Sicuius,^ give a very particular account of the 
mode of embalming — I shall insert the latter as being rather more 
minute and interesting. *' Those who have the charge of burying 
Uie body, have learnt the art from their ancestors. They give 
an account to the family of every thing which will be required, 
and receive their instructions as to the manner in which they wouM 
have the body interred. When every thing is arranged, the body 
is delivered to those, whose peculiar office it is to take charge of 
it. Their chief (who is called the Scribe)^ having laid the body 
upon the ground, marks out how much of the left side towards 
the bowels is to be opened, upon which the Paraschistes, or dis- 
sector, with an Ethiopian stone, makes an incision to a certain ex- 
tent prescribed by law, and having done it, he immediately runs 
off, pursued and execrated by all present, who cast stones after 
him, as if he were guilty of some dire ofience, looking upon him 
as a hateful person, for having wounded and offered violence to 
the body. 

The Taricheutae, or Embalmers, are, on the other hand, held in 
great honor. As companions of the priests, and sacred persons, 
they are admitted into the temple. On approaching the body, one 
of them thrusts up his hand through the wound into the breast of 
the corpse, and draws forth all the intestines, leaving the reins and 
the heart — another cleanses the bowels, washing them in Phoenician 
wine, mixed with arortiatic spices. Having washed the body, they 
anoint it all over with oil of cedar, and other precious ointments, 
for the space of 40 days together ; after this it is well rubbed with 
myrrh, cinnamon, 'Sic. calculated to perfume as M'ell as preserve 
the body. It is then delivered to the kindred of the dead, with 
every member so perfect and entire, that no part of the body seems 
to be altered. The hairs of the eye-lids and eye-brows are pre- 
served, and the very features of the face retain their original form. 

» P. 848. * Herod. 1. 8. c.^. » Diod. Sic. lib. 1. c. 7* 
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Such indeed is the perfection' of the art, that the Egyptians^ b^ 
preserving the bodies of their ancestors in stately monuments^ 
are enabled to trace the countenance of those who were buried 
many years before they themselves were bom. 

Mr. Glasse, in his account of the Canary Isles, gives the follow* 
ing account of the method adopted by the early inhabitants fof 
preserving the bodies of their ancestors.—" When any of their 
nobles died, they brought out the corpse, and placed it in the sun^ 
took out the bowels and entrails, which they washed, and theii 
buried in the earth ; the body they dried, and swathed round with 
bandages of goat-'Skins, and then fixed it upright in a cave, clothed 
with the same garments which the deceased wore when alive. 
Some of their bodies were put into chests, and afterwards deposited 
in a kind of stone sepulchres. Iliere were certain persons among 
them, whose profession it was, and who were set apart for the 
purpose of preparing the dead bodies for burial, and making up 
the tombs^ and, excepting those bodies which were placed upright 
in the caves, all the others were laid with their heads towards the 
JN^orth. The king could be buried only in the cave of hi3 an- 
cestors. Not many years ago, two of these embalmed bodies were 
token out of a cave ; they were entire, and as light as a cork, but 
quite fresh, and without any disagreeable smell ; their hair, teeth^ 
and garments, wei'e all sound and fresh. [Classens Canary hies, 
74 & 151. 

The Persees do not bury their dead, but having embalmed their 
bodies with divers sorts of drugs and spices, place them in niches, 
and cover them with nets, in order, according to their several 
families, but their flesh drieth with their bones, and when grown 
stiff they seem as if they were alive, and every one knows his 
ancestors for many descents. [Benjamin de Tudela — Harris 
ColL v. 1. p. 551. 

Mr. Southey'^ beautiful description of the perfection of the art 
of embalming may not be unacceptable to the reader. 

So well had the embalmers done their part 
With spice and precious unguents, to imbue 
The perfect corpse, that each had still the hue 

Of living man, and every limb was still 

Supple, and firm and full, as when of yore 

Its motion answered to the moving will. 
The robes of royalty which once they wore, 
Long since had mouldered off, and left them bare : 

Naked upon their thrones behold them there 

Statues of actual flesh, — a fearful sight ! 
Their large and rayless eyes 

Dimly reflecting to that gem-born light, 
Glaz'd, flx*d, and meaningless — ^yet, open wide, 

Their ghastly balls belied 
The mockery of life in all beside. Southey's Kehama. b. 16. st. 10. 
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INQUIRY 

INTO THE 

CAUSES OF THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN CHARACTER 

IN VARIOUS 

AGES, NATIONS, AND INDIVIDUALS; 
B^ the late Professor Scott, of King's College, Aberdeen, 

NO. V. 

Part ii. 
Of the Effects of Climate upon Human Characters. 

JMLan possesses not only a greater versatility of mind than the lower 
animals, but he is also endowed with a greater pliancy of bodily frame. 
While the range of most of the animals is confined to one climate or 
one region, man exbts with ease in them all. From the frozen moun- 
tains of Greenland to the burning deserts of Zaara, wherever animal 
life is found, the human species appears. Vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, which instantly prove fatal to the animal tribes, are endured 
without much inconvenience by man ; he can fortify himself against 
the perpetual frosts of the Arctic and Antarctic regions, and he can 
provide against the scorching rays of the tropical sun. He can explore 
the snowy summits of the Glaciers, of the Alps, or Andes, and he can 
resist for a time the suffocating vapors of an oven. 

In the case of those few animals which can endure the vicissitudes 
of climate, a remarkable change is produced by its influence. The 
wool of the European sheep is converted into hair in the torrid zone ; 
and the dog of a temperate region, when removed to a frozen climate, 
assumes a thick covering suited to his new situation. The effects of a 
change of climate upon the external appearance of the human species, 
are not very remarkable. But upon the individual its effects are 
insignificant, it fails not in the lapse of ages to produce very remarkable 
effects upon his descendants. The native of Guuiea, and the inhabit- 
ant of Great Britain differ scarce less from one another in external 
appearance, color, hair, and features, than the dog of Italy differs 
from the dog of Kamtchaska. 

So great indeed is the diversity observed between the inhabitants of 
different regions of the earth, that many philosophers have been induced 
to assert, that mankind are not all sprung from the same family, but 
that they are derived from a variety of original stocks, of which the 
primitive forms and qualifications corresponded to those of their present 
descendants ; that there was, for example, an original parent for 
tlie European, another for the Negro, a third for the Tartar, and 
so forth. 

This question is materially connected with our present inquiry ; for 
it is of evident importance towards the ascertainment of the causes 
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of the diversity of human characters, previously to the deeisioi^ whether^ 
men are all of the same ^mily or not. The investigation of this question 
likewise will lead us to discover the more remarkable effects of climate 
\ipon the bodily frame of man ; a subject which is intimately con- 
nected with its effects upon his mind ; for it is well known that the 
body cannot be seriously affected without a corresponding influence 
upou the mind ; and that the affections of the mind produce remark^*, 
able effects upon the body. 

I shall therefore begin my inquiries concerning the effects of climate 
upon the human character with an examination of the question con- 
cerning the common, or multiplied original of the human species. 



Sect. i. 
Of the cause of the diversities among the tribes of men. 

The more striking diversities among the human race have been 
reduced to six: Ist, The European, 2d, The Samoeide, 3d, The 
Tartar, 4th, The Hiudoo, 5th, The Negro, and 6th, The American. 

The 6rst of these classes, the European, need not here be described. 
It is only necessary to remark, that under it are comprehended not only 
the actual inhabitants of Europe, but likewise the Circassians, Georg- 
ians, Mingrelians, the inhabitants of Asia Minor, of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and of the northern parts of Africa. The Samoeide is 
of a low stature, squat form, with a tawny complexion, and large head, 
aud of very weak intellectual powers. Under this class are coropre* 
bended, besides the inhabitants of that part of Tartary from which the 
name is derived, the Laplanders, the Greenlanders, the Esquimaux 
Indians, the Kamtchadales, and the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego. 
'Jlie Tartar is of a sallow color, middle stature, with flat features, and 
the upper part of the visage uncommonly broad. To this class belong 
this inhabitants of a great part of Asia distinguished by the name of 
Tartars, as also the Chinese and Japanese. The Hindoo is tall and 
thin, of an olive complexion and effeminate disposition, and to thw 
class not only the inhabitants of the East Indies, but also the Persians, 
Arabians, and natives of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean may be re-* 
duced. The Negro is a stout, swarthy race of men, with flat noses, 
thick lips, and woolly hair, which inhabits the greatest part of Africa, 
the island of New Holland, and some other places. And the Ameri- 
can, who Ls of .a copper color, with straight, black hair, and a well-pro* 
portioned form, inhabits the greatest part of the continent, from which 
he derives his name. Under this enumeration are not included various 
subordinate races, whic:li occupy particular districts of the earth, or 
are scattered among other trilies, and are of a more peculiar and 
anomalous structure. Such are the Dondos, or white Negroes, whose 
skin and hair is of a dead white, instead of the usual swarthy color, 
aud their eyes red. These are also called Albinos^ a name, however, 
which more properly belongs to a similar race found among the Africati 
Moors^ and even among Europeans. Such also are the Kakkerlaks, or 
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moon-eyed Indians of the Isthmus of Darien, a small race of men of 
the same external appearance, .'and whose eyes are so weak, that they 
can scarcely endure the light. Such too are the Patagontans, a people 
^^ gigantic stature found near the southern extremity of the American 
continent. The Cretins, or Idiots, who inhabit certain valiies of the 
Alps, may also be added to this list of peculiar and anomalous races. 
^ Without at present taking notice of these last mentioned peculiar!* 
ties, let us confine our attention to the more extensive classes first 
enumerated, and inquire whether their diversified appearance can 
fairly be ascribed to the effects of the climates in which they are found, 
or impels to the conclusion that they have originally sprung from a 
different parentage. 

As far as the effects of climate upon the human body are known 
and ascertained, they are precisely such as are exhibited in the appear*^ 
ance of the inhabitants of the different regions of the globe. The 
effect of extreme heat is to blacken the skin and swell the features* 
Extreme cold has effects which are not very dissimilar ; for an inters 
rupted perspiration ' discolors and darkens the skin,' and distorts the 
features and form, from their just proportions. Hence^the inhabitants 
of the torrid and frigid zones have- perhaps a greater resemblance to 
each other, than either bear to their nearer neighbours in temperate 
climates. Intermediate degrees of heat and cold will naturally pro- 
duce intermediate alterations upon the outward appearance ; a con- 
clusion which is fully justified by an examination of the inhabitants of 
the intermediate climates. 

" Man," says Buffon, " white in Europe, black in Africa, yellow in 
Asia, and red in America, is still the same animal, tinged only with the 
color of the climate. Where the heat is excessive, as in Guinea and 
Senegal, the people are perfectly black ; where less excessive, as in 
Abyssinia, the people are less black ; where it is more temperate, as in 
Barbary and in Arabia, they are brown ; and where mild, as in Europe 
and Lesser Asia, they are Mr.*' (Nat. Hist. b. 5.) 

But it has been objected, that according to this doctrine, all f>eople 
at the same distance from the equator, should uniformly be of the same 
color, which is by no means agreeable to fact. The Chinese are white 
within the tropics ; the Negroes are black in a high southern latitude ; 
while the Americans are red from one extremity of their vast continent 
to the other. In answer to this objection we have only to observe, 
that climate depends upon a great variety of circumstances, as well as 
upon the mere degree of latitude. Insular, or continental situation, 
the vicinity of mountains, of sandy deserts, of rivers, of marshes, of 
the sea, all have a very powerful influence in determining the heat, 
moisture, and other qualities of a climate. Thus it happens that on 
account of its very elevated situati(m, and the neighbourhood of the 
ocean, the province of Quito, in Peru, enjoys, almost .under the line, 
the coolness of a temperate climate. And it appears to be in conse* 
quence of the great uniformity of heat and cold all over the continent 
of America, that so little diversity is exhibited in the appearance of its 
inhabitants. The winters 9re severe, even in the tropical regions of 
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that continent, and the heat of summer is intense even in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and Labrador. 

It has farther been objected to the hypothesis of all mankind having 
originated from a common stock, that, on this supposition we cannot 
conceive how the necessary emigrations could have been performed in 
early ages ; or how continents and islands, so widely distant from 
one another, should have so long ago received inhabitants from the 
place of abode of the primaeval pair. This objection had more weight 
before the geographical discoveries of some of our recent navigators : 
because then it was believed that the continent of America was removed 
to a very great distance from the old continent : so that it was dif- 
ficult to conceive how it could have derived its inhabitants from the 
old world, in those ages when navigation was necessarily in its infancy. 
It was found, however, in the last voyage of Captain Cook, that in 
the northern parts of the Paciiic Ocean, the Asiatic and American 
continents in one place approach so near, that the one is visible from 
the other ; and even this narrow strait is interrupted by islands. The 
one continent might therefore have been easily peopled from the other, 
even when the art of navigation was in a very rude state. Islands 
which are at a great distance from any continent have probably been 
peopled in consequence of the ill-constructed barks of early tribes 
havmg been driven out of their course by unexpected storms ; and we 
bave in the same voyage of ourcelebrated navigator a detail of an 
accident of this kind which serves greatly to confirm the hypothesis. 

But the objection apparently of greatest weight against the supposi- 
tion of all mankind having sprung from the same stock, remains yet to 
be mentioned. When whites are transplanted into torrid regions or 
blacks into temperate climates, they do not lose the characteristics of 
their native countries. The negro continues black in America, or in 
the more temperate regions of Europe, while the European retains his 
complexion, although exposed to the burning suns of the East or West 
Indies. Nay, what is much more remarkable, the descendants .of this 
Negro or European, through many generations, continue of the same 
complexion with their progenitors, though born in a very different cli- 
mate. *' There have been," says Lord Kaimes, ** four complete gene- 
rations of negroes in Pennsylvania, without any visible change of 
color ; they continue jet black as originally. The Moors in Hindostan 
retain their natural color, though transplanted there more than three 
centuries ago. And the Mogul family continue white, like their 
ancestors the Tartars, though they have reigned in Hindostan above 
four centuries." (Sketches of the Hist, of Man. prel. dis.) 

This argument has been considered as altogether unanswerable by 
those who maintain that men have sprung from a variety of original 
stocks; it therefore deserves a full investigation. And in the first 
place it may be remarked, that as the effects of climate are slow and 
progressive in producing the original change of color, which is not 
accomplished but after a succession of generations ; so the process of 
the restitution of the natural complexion must be equally gradual and 
progressive. Hence though a very triiSing difference only can be dis- 
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coverable in the course of one or two generations, jet wlien the nnmber 
of generations is considerable, the effects of climate will be very dis- 
cernible, whether in changing or restoring the complexion. 

Indeed there is not wanting very respectable testimony, that the 
difference is perceptible even in a single generation. " The children,'' 
fays the Abbe Raynal, " which the Africans procreate in America, are 
not so black as their parents were. After each generation tl>e differ- 
4eiice becomes more palpable. It is possible, that after a nnmerous 
succession of generations, the men who have come from Africa would 
not be distinguished from those of the country into which they may 
have been transplanted.'' It deserves likewise to be remarked, that 
the climates in which successive generations of Negroes are to be met 
with, particularly those of America and the West Indies, are not cal- 
culated to produce rapid changes in their complexion. Neither has 
the subject met with the accurate examination which it merits : nor 
have such experiments been instituted as might tend to lUustHitb what 
>B doubtful in it. 

Again, we have well-autlienticated historical facts wbidi serve to 
prove, that in the lapse of ages, climate has sufticient power to'produce 
the most remarkable of the observed diversities among the human race. 
On the African Negro Coast are several small settlements, originally 
established by the Portuguese ; one of the most considerable of which 
k at Mitomba, a river in Sierra Leone. In this settlement there are 
people still called Portuguese, who are bred from a mixture of tlie 
first Portuguese discoverers with the natives. In their complexion, 
and the woolly appearance of their hair, these people have become 
perfect Negroes, although they still retain a smattering of the Portu- 
guese language. Here then we have pretty direct evidence that in 
process of time a scorching sun will produce a race of negroes. 

On the other hand, if we can give credit to the testimony of ancient 
historians, we are likewise possessed of evidence that climate has suf- 
^cient powers, in the lapse of years, to change the Negro into the 
ruddy European. Herodotus relates, that the Ck>lchi were black, and 
that they had crisped hair. These people were a detachment from 
the Ethiopian army, which had followed Sesostris in his celebrated 
expedition into Asia, and settled in that part of the world where Col- 
chis is usually represented to have been situated. But that district of 
country forms the modern Circassia, so celebrated for the fair com- 
pletions and beauty of its inhabitants. We have, therefore, good rea- 
son for believing that the fair Circassians are the lineal descendants of 
a sooty race of Ethiopians. 

A very striking illustration of the assimilating powers of climate is 
afforded in the case of the Jews. This tribe is scattered over the whole 
face of the earth, and though naturalized in every soil, it is still pre- 
served distinct from the rest of mankind. The Jews, on account of 
the prejudices of religion and other causes, never intermarry with any 
but those of their own sect. If, therefore, they are assimilated to tlie 
people among whom they reside, this cannot be ascribed to a mixture 
of races. Yet it is found that the English Jew is white, (he Portu- 
guese brown, the American oiive^ and the Egyptian swarthy; so that 

Cl.JL Xio. XX. Vol. X. Q 
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there are^ in fact, as niaoy different species of Jews, as there are 
countries, in wbich tiiey reside : a diversity which can scarcely be ac- 
counted for from any other cause than the influence of climate. » 

An analogical argument of considerable weight may be drawn from 
the observed effects of climate oq some of the animal tribes. Tbe 
dog, it is well known, in different regions of the world, exhibits diver* 
pities of appearance fully as striking as any that can be observed in 
the human species. It may, indeed, be objected that the varieties of 
tbe dog species have not all originally proceeded from a single pair; 
although the most esteemed Naturalists, and among the rest Buffoa« 
are decidedly of this opinion. But- if this be doubtful as to the dog» 
the same objection will not exist in the case of the hog ; as the history 
of the introduction of this animal into certain regions of the earth can 
be accurately ascertained. 

It is a curious fact, that in his anatomical structure, the hog ha» a 
nearer resemblance to man, than almost any other animal has; and 
this resemblance is said also to hold in the peculiar qualities of its 
fleshy its fat, and its hide. There is, besides, this further analogy, 
that the hog, like man, can endure the effects of the most opposite 
climates, 4t the same time that his external appearance is Remarkably 
modified by their influence. Thus, according to the researches at 
Professor Biumenbach, the hogs of Cuba are double the size of those 
of Europe ; a greater diversity than that between the heights of the 
Patagonian and European. The hogs of Piedmont are all black ; in 
Bavaria they are reddish brown ; and in Normandy all white. Again, 
the Norman hogs have long and soft hair, instead of bristles, and 
stand very long on their hind legs. Swine with solid hoofs are found 
in large herds in Hungary, Sweden, &c. ; and those, which were first 
carried over by the Spaniards to Cuba, degenerated into a monstrous 
race, wijth hoofs which were half a span in length, &c. So that the 
varieties found ^mong this race of animals, are at least equally remark- 
^It with those which have arisen among the human species ; and like 
them descends through successive generations. 

But it may be said that there are many pe<?uliarities among the races 
of men, which cannot with any probability be ascribed to the effects 
of climate, and which therefore seem to prove the existence of separate 
original stocks. Such a peculiar race are the Kakkerlaaks or moon* 
eyed Indians of Darien, whose diminutive bodies, dead white skin .and 
hair, and feeble red eyes, cannot be occasioned by mere climate, 
as in their immediate neighbourhood we find tribes very different in 
external appearance. Such too are the inhabitants of Patagonia, 
whose gigantic stature and robust limbs cannot be ascribed to a cli- 
mate, in the vicinity of which are the people of Terra del Fuego, re* 
markable for tbe very opposite -qualities. 

Some of these peculiar races seem evidently to have had an acci- 
deu tail origin ; and cannot be said to be directly occasioned by cli- 
ma^. Of such accidental anomalies we have examples in the Dondoes, 
or white negroes, who, though differing so remarkably from the rest 
pfctiiat race, are born of common negro parents, in whom generally 
no peculiarity is at all discemiUe. But when such a. peculiarity arisi^ 
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accidentally, it is the natural tendency of the human constitution, that 
it should descend to the offspring of th^ individual. There are found 
among the negroes, families of Dondoes or Albinos ; and the peculi- 
arity is diminished or encouraged according as it is checked or pro- 
pagated by marriage. Races of European Albinos are also found in 
the valleys of the Alps, where those Cretins, Gortres, or swelled 
throated idiots are found. In this last case the peculiarity seems 
pirtly due to climate ; but accident seems likewise to have a share 
10 ity as it is well known that idiocy, once introduced, is apt to de- 
scend in a family. 

That a bodily peculiarity, however accidentally it may arise, has a 
^ tendency to descend in a family, is sutHciently proved by the case of 
the ieJMiigitaire, or person with six fingers on each hand, recorded by 
Maupertuis. The children of this person had some of them six fingers 
and some of them not ; and their children had still some remains of 
this peculiarity, though ip a less degree than their parents. Should 
we, however, suppose the sex-digitaire to have found a wife possessed 
of the same peculiarity, there is reason to believe that a race of per- 
sons distinguished by six fingers would have been produced. * 

In the Philos. Trans, for 1732, there is an account given by Mr. 
Maehiu of a very singular peculiarity of the human species. It is of 
an individual whose body was covered with a kind of scales or rather 
sfnnes, having some resemblance to the quills of a hedgehog or por- 
cupine. The children of this man had the same peculiarity ; and M.. 
Blumenbach informs us, that in 180 J, he saw two grandsons of this 
person, who perfectly resembled, in this respect, their grandfather 
and father. The spines or excrescences were of an irregular prisma- 
tic form, generally forked or split at the extremity ; and the largest 
were about three lines ha diameter. If they were forcibly removed, 
blood immediately followed ; and if they dropped off from fever or 
other causes, they were gradually renewed. A Frenchman of this 
description, named Lambert, is particularly described in the bul- 
letin de la Societ. Philom. for 1802. Two brothers of this family 
were then at Paris, the one of 24» and the other of 14 years of age. 
The body of the eldest was entirely covered with spines, except the 
head, and the inside of the hands and feet. The youngest was naked 
in several places, particularly about the breast ; but certain brown 
spots on those parts sufficiently indicated, that in time he would 
become as rough as his brother. The spines on the back of the hand 



' Stedman, in his narrative of an expedition to Surinam, informs us of a 
tribe of people, knowu by the name of Accorees, who lived among the rebel 
Seramaca negroes. This heterogeneous race are so deformed in their hands 
and feet, that while some have Uiree or four fingers and toes on each band 
or foot, others have only two, which resemble the claws of a lobster, or 
rather limbs that have been cured after mutilation by fire or some other ac- 
cident. Having seen but two himself, and that at too great a distance to 
take a drawing of them, he does not pretend to vouch for the accurate 
truth of what he heard; but informs us that an engraving of one of these 
figures was saot to th9 Society of Arts and Sciences at Haarlem. 
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are described as very large, and compared in diameter to the quills o£ 
a porcupine ; but those on the breast had a greater resemblance to 
scales, being small long plates, very numerous, and near together, 
vertically implanled in the skin. This pecnliarity, we are informed, 
had been transmitted through five generations, but confined to the 
males. 

We may, therefore, conclude with t9lerable confidence, that the 
diversities of external appearance, which are to be found among the 
various tribes of men, are not such as to reduce us to the supposition 
of a variety of original and independent races of the human species. 
These diversities may either be ascribed to the effects of climate, 
which has sufficient power, in the lapse of ages, to alter the color 
and general appearance of the human race ; or they may be ascribed 
to accidental anomalies, which, when once introduced, from what- 
ever cause, have an evident tendency to descend to succeeding gene- 
rations. 

If the variety of external appearance observable among the tribes of 
men can be accounted for without the supposition of separate original 
stocks ; surely we shall not be obliged to adopt that supposition 6a 
account of the diversities of talent, temper, and disposition, which 
have appeared in the inhabitants of different parts of the world ; al- 
though this argttment has likewise been adduced in opposition to the 
doctrine of the common original of all mankind. It is observed by 
I.ord Kaimes, that " there is no propensity in human nature more 
general than aversion from strangers/' ** And yet," (he adds) " some 
nations must be excepted, not indeed many in number, who are re- 
markably kind to strangers ; by which circumstance they appear to be 
of a singular race." Some tribes, he finds, are remarkable for courage, 
others for cowardice; some are active, others are indolent; — from 
these and like diversities of disposition, he thinks it certain that men 
could not all have a common origin. But surely such slight diversities as 
these may be explained without having recourse to a supposition which 
b so unsupported by evidence. 

If, on the other hstnd, we consider the numerous important parti- 
culars in which all the tribes of men yet discovered, resemble* one 
another, we shall find the strongest reason to believe in their common 
origin. Every where we find the same anatomical structure, the same 
. organs of sensation, and the same mechanical habitudes ; such as the 
universal use of the right hand in preference to the left. Every where 
men are possessed of the same powers of speech, and endowed with the 
high prerogative of articulate language : every where they have facul- 
ties adapted to intellectual exertion, affections and appetites, moral 
iind religious principles : so that we are entitled to consider them ak 
members of the same community, and children of one great family ; — 
differing indeed from each other in the dignity to which they have 
attained, and the improvement they have made of the gifts of nature, 
but all possessed of the same capacities of enjoyment, and capable of 
advancing from the rudeness of the savage state to the more enviable 
condition of civilized reiitiemeiat. •* 
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Sect. ii. 



Of the direct ejfects of climate upon the human cha- 

racter. 

Haviag discussed this preliminary question coucemiflg the effects of 
elimate upon the external appearance of man, and the origin of those 
diversities which distinguish the various tribes of the human race, I 
now proceed to tlie more proper object of this part of my work, viz. 
to inquire into the effects of climate upon tlie human character. 
These, I think, may be advantageously considered under two points of 
view, fit her as they produce their influence direct Ip or indirectly. 
By the direct effects of climate upon the human character, I mean 
those which it may be supposed to produce immediately, without the 
intervention of any of those circumstances which, indeed, depend 
upon climate, but which are more remotely connected with it. By 
the indirect effects of climate, I mean those which are not thus imme- 
diately produced, but flow from the intervention of other circumstances 
remotely dependent upon it. 

First then, I think climate has a direct influence in regulating the 
strength or weakness of the human constitution ; and in consequence 
of this influence, it materially affects human character. The inha- 
bitants of a hot climate are never so robust as those of a more tempe- 
rate region: extreme heat relaxes the muscular fibre, deranges the 
natural secretions, and enervates the whole corporeal system. This 
imbecility of body necessarily in a considerable degree affects the 
mind ; and among such a people we have reason to expect timidity and 
cowardice, rather than valor and a capacity to endure hardship. In 
a climate where moderate cold occasionally prevails, the animal flbre 
is braced, and all the bodily functions are allowed a free play. Here^ 
therefore, we have reason to expect a strong and hardy race, equally 
qualified to endure the fatigues of the field, and to brave the dangers 
of war. 

The testimony of history is in exact conformity to these deductions. 
In almost every instance have we beheld the inhabitants of the sultry 
regions of Asia or Africa pusillanimous in the field of battle, and an 
easy prey to their more robust invaders from the north. The Chinese 
have repeatedly been conquered by their northern neighbours, the 
Tartars. The inhabitants of Hindostan have fallen a prey to various 
hordes of the Tartars, and other barbarous tribes who have been 
allured by the spoils of that rich and fertile country, to desert their 
own more barren climes. Myriads of the ancient Persians were sub- 
dued in the field by mere handfuls of the warlike Greeks : and Alex- 
ander, at the head of no great number of that heroic people, carried 
terror and devastation through every region of southern Asia, that 
ivas then thought an object worthy of his conquering arms. In the 
New World, Sit devastations committed in Mexico and Peru l^y a 
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handful of S))aniards may be added to the proofs of the imbecility of 
those people who live under a sultry sun. 

The warlike achievements of the Arabs or Saracens under Mahomet 
and his successors afford the most remarkable exception to this general 
characteristic of the people of the torrid regions. But it ought to be 
remembered that the nations, among whom they carried termor and 
desolation, were in general those most remarkable for pusillanimity ; 
and even allowing this nation to form an exception to the principle 
which we have laid down, the reality of that principle is not the less 
certainly established ; and we are fairly warranted to assume the cha- 
racteristic traits of the inhabitants of sultry climates to be timidity and 
pusillanimity. 

On the other hand, the people of more temperate regions have 
generally been remarkable for strength and courage. Tacitus describes 
the ancient Germans as a robust raccy well qualified for the fatigues of 
war, which to them were but pastime. ' So greatly did they delight in 
warlike employments that accorditig to this author they transacted no 
public or private business without arms in their hands. These were 
to them the distinction of virility, and it was the first honor of youth 
to receive them from a father, a kinsman, or a prince. * A circum- 
stance truly characteristic of the martial spirit of this nation was the 
marriage-gift of the wife to the husband, which, according to our 
author, consisted in a part of his arms. ^ 

The robust make, the strength and the martial spirit, of the ancient 
nations of Scandinavia and of. Scythia, are noticed by all the writers 
who have treated of these people : qualities which proved too powerful 
in the field for the degenerate descendants of the Romans, at the 
period when luxury and imbecility had usurped in the empire the 
room of ancient frugality and military ardor. No fact, therefore, can 
be better established, than that the inhabitants of hot climates are in 
general inferior in strength, prowess, and military enterprize, to the 
more hardened people of colder latitudes. 

If we proceed to a climate of extreme rigor, in respect of cold, we 
shall find it as unfavorable to the robustness of the human frame, and 
as inimical to genuine courage, as a climate of extreme heat. The 
inhabitants both of the arctic and antarctic regions are a dwarfish, 
feeble, and pusillanimous race, who find their security in their harm- 
lessness, and love of peace, rather than in their capacity to endure the 
fatigues, and encounter the dangers, of warfare. 
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' ' t i< Truces et cserulei oculi, rutilae comae, magna corpora, et tantiim ad 
impetum valida/' 

4 »-« Nihil autem neque publicse nec[ue privatae rei, nisi armati agunt. Sed 
arma sumere non ante cmquam moris, quam civitas suffecturum probaverit. 
Tom in ipso concilio vel principum aliquis vel pater, vel propinquus, scuto 
ffameaque juvenem ornant. Haec apud illos toga, hie primus juventae 
honos-: ante hoc domus par& videntur, mox reipubhcse.'' 

3 « In haec munera uxor accipitur atque invicem ipsa armonim aliquid 
viro afFert.'^ 
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Secondly ; Climates appear to have a direct influence upon the 
human character in respect to its activity or indolence. Extreme beat 
has a direct tendency to produce languor, and an aversion to labor. 
In hot climates, rest and repose are considered as high enjoyments, and 
every active exertion b submitted to with reluctance. The extreme 
power of the sun during the greatest part of the time, that he continues 
above the horizon, renders it impossible to be actively employed during 
much of the day without great fatigue, insomuch that those, wiio are 
not obliged to labor, indulge themselves in a listless inactivity. Hence 
IB countries of a hot climate the luxuries of cool alcoves, shady arbors^ 
and refreshing fountains are greatly sought after. In the gardens of 
Turkey we do not find those varying walks and alleys, which are so 
much the objects of attention in the gardens of our own climate : the 
Turkish garden boasts chiefly of its sequestered grot, its spreading 
trees^ and its cool arbor, where the Musulman, indolently reclined witfi 
bis pipe eonstantly in his mouth, and his attendant busied in keeping 
off the troublesome flies, dreams away his existence, little troubled 
with the past, or solicitous about the future. 

The women of Hindostan are said to enjoy nothing so much as ^ 
state of complete idleness, and consider it as a reproach to learn any 
kind of work, which they always associate with the idea of servitude, 
and consider as the badge of an inferiority of caste. '' Les Indiens,'' 
says Montesquieu, ** croient que le repos et le u^ant font le fondement 
de toutes choses, et la fin oik elles aboutissent. lis regardent done 
Tenti^re inaction comme T^tat le plus parfait et Tobjet de leurs d^sirs. 
lis donnent au souverain ^tre le surnom d'immobile. ■ Les Liamois 
croient que la f(61icit6 supreme consiste k n*^tre point oblig^ d'animer 
une machine et de faire agir un corps, ^ Dans ces pays oii la chaleur 
excessive 6nerve et accable, le repos est si d^licieux, et 1^ mouvement si 
p6nible, que c^ syst^me de m^taphysique paroit naturel." (L' Esprit des 
loix, liv. 14. ch. 5.) 

Even in climates where tlic; heat is by no means so excessive, labor 
is rendered irksome by the occasionally too powerful influence of the 
sun. In Italy it is a regular practice to indulge in a Siesta, or after- 
noon's nap, during the greatest heat of the day : and in Spain all busi- 
ness is interrupted during that overcoming interval. The streets are 
completely deserted by those whom business or pleasure had before 
attracted there. The shops are all shut, and the keepers of the stalls 
are to be seen stretched at full length under the shade of their wares, 
sunk for a period in profound repose. 

Extreme cold, as it approaches to extreme heat, in the changes which 
it produces upon the external appearance of man, so also seems to 
occasion certain corresponding effects upon his character. Indolence, 
languor, and inactivity are equally characteristic of the inhabitants of 
the frozen regions which approach the poles, as of those of the scorch- 
ing climates of the tropics. The inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, 



' Panamanack, voyez Kircber. 

^ La Loubere; relation de Siam. p. 446. 
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who are situated in the chilly and inhospitable regions near the southern 
extremity of the American continent, are described by Captain Cook 
a9 the roost torpid and indifferent of human beings. '' Curiosity,'' observes 
that writer, or at least his editor, in the account of his first voyage^ 
*' seems to be one of the few passions which disthiguish men fronti 
brutes ; and of this our guests (the natives of Terra del Fuego) ap- 
peared to have very little. They went from one part of the ship to 
another, and looked at the vast variety of new objects that every 
moment presented themselves, without any expression either of wonder 
or pleasure/' (Hawkesworth's Voyages, vol. ii. b. 1. ch. iii.) '* They did 
9ot appear," he adds afterwards, *' to have among them any govern- 
ipent or subordination : no one was more respected titan another ; yet 
they seemed to live together in the utmost harmony and good fellow- 
ship. Neither did we discover any appearance of religion among them, 
except the noises which have been mentioned, and which we supposed 
to be a superstitious ceremony, merely because we could refer them to 
nothing else : they were used only by one of those who came on board the 
ship, and the two who conducted Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander to the 
town, whom we therefore conjectured to be priests. Upon the whole, 
these people appeared to be the most destitute and forlorn, as well as 
the most stupid of all human beings ; the outcasts of nature, who spent 
their lives in wandering about the dreary wastes, where two of our 
people perished with cold in the midst of summer ; with no dwelling 
but a wretched hovel of sticks and grass, which would not only admit 
the wind, but the snow and the rain ! almost naked, and destitute of 
every convenience that is furnished by the rudest art, having no imple* 
ment even to dress their food : yet they were content. They seemed 
to have no wish for any thing more than they possessed, nor did any 
thing that we offered them Appear acceptable but beads, as an oma* 
mental superfluity of life. What bodily pain th^y might suffer from 
the severities of their winter we could not know : but it i» ceitain, that 
they suffered nothing from the want of the innumerable articles which 
we consider, not as the luxuries and conveniencies only, but the neces- 
»aries of life : as their desires are few, they probably enjoy them all, 
and how much they may be gainers by an exemption from the care^ 

• the labor, and solicitude, which arise from a perpetual and unsuccessful 
effort to gratify that infinite variety of desires which the refinements of 
artificial life have produced among us, is not very easy to determine : 
possibly this may counterbalance all the real disadvantages of their 
situation in comparison with ours, and make the scales by which good 
and evil are distributed to man, hang even between us/' (lb. ch. 4.) 

Thus we may safely conclude that the spirit of activity in man may 
be benumbed by the chilling influence of a polar sky, as well as rcn- 
dere<l torpid by the relaxing heats of the tropics. Secondary causes 
mav indeed counteract the natural influence of these extremes of tem- 
perature, and industry may be made to rear its head in climates 
apparently the most unfavorable to its exertions. China and Hindostan 

cboth afford ample proofs that even under a burning sun the artizan 
may be made to produce the most perfect and highly labored efforts 
of his skill. But in the ordinary course of nature we are not tp look 
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for much actiTity eilsher in the polar or btopical regimis : the teiBfwnite 
elitnatcs of the earth, whiek hapf)ily shun either extreme, affiord to 
active exertion its geniai soil. But let us not too arroganliy plua6 
ourselves upon this supposed pre-erainence. The author of nature is 
too bouNti^ and too impartiaUy. just to all his creatures,, to have d»« 
tributed their enioyneals with a very unequid hand ; or to have eon- 
deHned the inhabitants of certain climates to a joyless existence, while 
ta other races he has given the capacity of every pleasure. As is hinted 
by the author whom we have just quoted, the exemption from tfat 
oare and toil, which the desire of varied gratification necessarily 
occasions, may prQve an ample compensation to the indolent but ccun* 
tented races which dwell in temperate regions, for the want of diversity 
of pursuit, and intenseness of enjoyment. The negroes ot Guinea ars 
said by Mr. Park, and other late travellers, to be like the people of 
Terra del Fuego, a mild and harmless race, living i» good fellowship 
with one another, and undisturbed by the desire of those luxuries 
which are occasionally brought to their view by the visits of strangers* 

The spirit of activity, which is the natural oifl^pring of a temperate 
climate, appears in very different forms, in different ages of the world* 
During the ruder periods of society we shall in vain search for this 
spirit under the aspect, of industrious labor, or a sedulous and prudent 
exertion either of the intellectual or corporeal powers. It is long be- 
fore untutored man perceives the advantages of steady industry ; or is 
convinced that the amelioration of his condition can be alooe aecom* 
plished by the successive improvement of the various arts of life,, and 
the advancement of that knowledge which requires for its perfectioa 
the accumulated experience of ages. If we look into the early history 
of those nations which are now tl»e most highly civilized, we shall find it 
a period of turbulence, ignorance, and barbarity ; of enterprize without 
a definite object, and of activity without prudence or foresight. 

The manners of most of our Eurc^an ancestors may be considered 
as happily exemplified in those of the ancient Germans, of which we 
have been fortunate enough to receive an account from the philosof^i^ 
cai pens both of Csesar and Tacitus. These writers inform us that the 
Germans did not concern themselves with agriculture ; that the 
greatest part of them lived on milk, cheese and flesh ; that none of 
them liad any land appropriated to tliemselves ; but that the princes 
and magistrates of every tribe allotted to each person a certain por- 
tion of land which be was to possess for a year. (De bel. Gal. 1. 6.) 
This people is described both by Caesar and Tacitus as highly enteiv 
prising in war, and capable of enduring, without shrinking, the greatest 
dangers and fatigues. The latter author speaks with admiration of the 
high spirit of martial honor with which the band of warriors who 
called themselves the companions of their prioce were inspired, and of 
the emulation which prevailed among the princes, concerning the numr 
bers and bravery of their companions. The princes, he says, consider 
their dignity and power as chiefly supported by these chosen bandSf 
which constitute their ornament in peace and their rampart in war. 
A prince is celebrated in his nation, and among the neighbouring 
people, if he- surpasses others ia xk& number aud courage of his comr 
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panions. In battle* it is disgraceful to the prince to be surpassed ip 
bravery ; and disgraceful to his companions not to equal the valor of 
their prince. It is eternal infam}' to survive him^ and the most sacred 
engagement is to defend him. The prince fights for victory, and his 
companions fight for the prince. He subjoins, however, that the 
prince can only support the largesses which he makes to his compa- 
nions by war and rapine ; that it would be much more difficult to per- 
suade this people to till the ground and wait for the returns of harvest^ 
than to provoke an enemy and incur the dangers of battle. The 
Germans, says he, do not acquire by the sweat ef their brow what they 
can obtain by their blood. ' This picture agrees in several important 
particulars with that which has been drawn of the manners of many of 
the savage tribes of South America. 

The active disposition of the ancient Germans is evinced by another 
remarkable trait of their character particularly noticed'by this eloquent 
historian, namely, their devoted attachment to gaming, in which they 
embarked with such keenness, as to play away not only all their pro- 
perty, but even their own personal liberty. * It was not however to be 
discerned in the cultivation of any of the useful or ornamental arts of 
life, or the acquisition of property or knowledge. But it had enabled 
this energetic people to make considerable advances in legislation, one 
of the most important of all human acquirements ; for, according to the 
testimony of our classical authorities, the Germans possessed a distinct 
political constitution, which contained within it the germs of that happy 
mixture of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, which characterises 
the most admired governments of modem times. ^ We are to look to 
countries of a greater amenit}' of soil and climate than the German 
wilds, for the first civilization of the human race, and the perfect 



> Magna et comitum semulatio, quibus primus apud principem suum locus ; 
et principum cui plurimi et acerrimi comites. Hsec dignitas, hae vires, 
magno semper electorum juvenum globe circumdari, in pace decus,in bello 
praesidium. Nee solum in sui gente cuique, sed apud finitimas quoque 
civitates id noroen, ea gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus eroineat. — 
Ci!lm ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtute vinci, turpe comitatui virtutem 
principis non adaequare. Jam vero infame in omnem vitam ac probrosum 
superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse. Ilium defendere, tueri, sua 
quoque fortia facta gloriae ejus assignare, ][)raecipuum sacramentum est* 
Frincipes pro victoria pugnant : comites pro principe. — Materia munificentias 
per bella et raptus. Nee arare terram, aut expectare ajinum, tam facil^ 
persuaseris, quam vocare hostes et vulnera mereri : pigrum quinimmo et 
mers videtur sudore acquirere quod possis sanguine parare. 

* ** Extremo ac novissimo jactu de libertate et de corpore contendunt. 
Victus voluDtariam servitutem adit. Quamvis junior, quamvis robustior, 
alligari se ac venire patitur. £a est in re prav^ pervicacia: ipsi fidem 
vocant." 

3 " Nee regibus libera ant infinita potestas," says Tacitus. " Ceterum, 
neque animadvertere, neque vincere, neque verberare, nisi sacerdotibus est 
permissum/' " De minoribus rebus principes consultant,'' says the same 
author, *' de majoribus omnes ; ita tamen ut ea quoque quorum penes 
plebem arbitrium est, apud principes pertractentur." De Mor. Ger.) 
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^tablishment of arts, science, and government. These have indeed 
first attained to a considerable degree of eminence in regions which we 
do not now consider as happily adapted to cherish them, namely in the 
sultry climates of Asia and Africa. Chaldaea, India, and Egypt, af- 
forded the nursery of the infant arts and sciences, and fostered them 
till they attained sufficient maturity to take root in a less luxuriant 
soil. But it was not in these regions that they were destined to arrive 
at their full growth. These countries were among the first that received 
a full stock of population, the fertility of their soil affdrded ample 
lieisure to a people not devoid of ingenuity, to improve in many of the 
arts of life, and to make a certain progress even in science. But the 
arts and the science of Asia and Egypt have very peculiar features, and 
are evidently marked with an inferiority to those of the more genial 
climates of Europe. 

In the ancient science of these countries we perceive less of genius 
than of mere observation ; and more of absurd hypothesis and mon- 
strous fiction, than of a happy analysis of the mysteries of nature. In 
astronomy, the Chaldeans, Indians, and Egyptians, doubtless made con- 
siderable advances to which the antiquity of their government, the se- 
renity of their atmosphere, and the leisure of their lives, all greatlj 
contributed ; but with this exception their science was little better than 
a tissue of absurdities, consisting of wild fancies concerning the ori- 
gin of the universe, the first elements from which all created beings 
have been formed, and the changes they are destined to undergo, ge- 
nerally clothed in strange and inconsistent allegory. 

The arts of these countries will be found, on a near inspection, to be 
intitled to but little praise. Their architecture was frequently splen- 
did or rather gaudy, but' never graceful, or truly beautiful. The 
buildings of Babylon have been represented as exceeding every thing 
in modem times in vastness and grandeur. The buildings of ancient 
Egypt, which still remain, may enable us to form a tolerable estimate 
of these wonders of architecture. In the half ruined temples of 
Egypt we indeed find immense masses of building, proving the power 
and wealth of the potentates who commanded the structure, but we 
find in them no marks of architectural skill, for every where the arch 
and vault are wanting, nor do the ornaments, with which they are fre- 
quently loaded, display either taste, or a high state of the arts of de*- 
sign. The graceful column of the Grecian temples, with its appro- 
priate accompaniments, is no where to be found, and the attempts at 
statuary and painting, which still remain, are calculated rather to excite 
disgust than admiration. In the boasted pyramids of Egypt we be- 
hold immense masses of architecture, the erection of which has neces- 
sarily required much time and labor, but which are destitute of ele- 
gance, usefulness, and even grandeur, except in so far as that quality 
can be attained by magnitude alone. An Indian temple or pa- 
goda is a glittering object, but is adapted rather to please the taste of 
a child than of a man ; for it possesses neither solidity of structure, ele* 
gance of ornament, nor symmetry of parts. 

If we wish to behold the sciences and the arts» taking firm root and 
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florishinif ai in a genial soil, we must turn our eyes to ancient Greece . 
Among tke inhabitants of that wonderful country, alike renowned for 
theii achievements in arts and in arms, the spirit of activity during a 
accession of ages took the happiest turn, and exhibited to the world 
WMK&els of civil polity, examples of scientific investigation, and speci- 
mens of art both useful and ornamental, of. such transcendant merit 
thsit many of them have not yet been equalled, and but few sur- 
passed. 

From the period of Grecian pre-eminence and mental exertion, the 
efforts of those nations, which had preceded m the field of invention, 
leem almost entirely to have ceased. The science and the arts of India, 
and we may add of China, have been stationary for thousands of years« 
while those of Egypt, of Chaldaea, and the rest of Asia, are now chiefly 
known by the ruins which they have left behind them. The effort of 
invention was evidently not congenial to those luxurious regions, and 
has given place to a torpidity more in unison with the climate. They 
may be compared to a field which has been stimulated by the agri- 
culturist to a fertility which it was hot intended by nature to sustain ; 
in consequence of which it must, in future, be condemned to a perpe- 
tual sterilitv. 

It has onen been remarked that the progress of the improvement of 
Ifae human race has spread gradually from the south to the north. 
Where the Greeks left the arts and the sciences, the Romans took 
Ijiem up. By the Romans they were successively introduced into the 
more northern regions of Europe. Britain, where now they find so 
€M>ngenial a soil, was one of the last countries which felt their bene- 
ficial influence. For this progress of things, sufficient reasons might 
•asily be assigned. Leisure, and an abundance in the necessaries of 
life, are required for the cultivation of science and even of art. Man 
bas no thought of refinement, when his attention is imperiously called 
to supply the pressing wants of nature. But in the genial climates of 
Greece and Italy, the necessaries of life are obtained with little effort, 
while moderate labor will produce many of its superfluities. Hence 
in such countries we may naturally expect those speculations, which 
arise from leisure, sooner to have birth, than in regions of a less 
&vored soil and climate, where the hand of industry is necessary to 
produce fertility, and much efibrt is required before even the common 
conveniencies of life can be secured. 

In the natural order of improvement, it is well known that the cul- 
tivation of the arts precedes that of the sciences. The origin of the 
arts is founded in the natural wants and desires of man. The rudest 
savage, to prolong his existence and guard himself from the dangers 
which surround him, must practise the arts of architecture, of agri- 
culture, of clothing and arming himself. The sciences may be consi- 
dered as the offspring of the arts; and are due to that leisure which a 
highly cultivated state of the arts produces, while in their turn they 
aflTord the principles by which the arts may be most successfully cul- 
tivated. 

On some occasions, however, it has been found that the genius of a 
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people is more peculiarly adapted to tbeexclosive ciAtiTfition of the arCi 
or of the sciences. The ancient Phoenicians were a people whose gennn 
led them to make high advances in the arts rather than in the veienoes* 
The Egyptians have been more celebrated for their attention to sfciene^ 
than to art. The Phoenicians inhabited a country possessing niHny 
natural advantages, but requiring the efforts of industry to secure tM 
full benefits of its situation ; and their history, like that of the modem 
Dutch, affords a striking proof of the wonders that indosiry can -ac* 
complish. They have been honored by all antiquity as the invetitoit 
of navigation ; and as the first nation who carried on a commercial in* 
tercourse with distant countries. Strabo ascribes to theoi the invent- 
tion of arithmetic and of writing, (1. l6 and 17.) and they are generally 
allowed the honor of inventing weights and measures ; to all w4iich 
expedients of art they may have naturally been led by their attach- 
ment to commerce. They are also known to have peculiarly excelled 
in various ingenious manufactures, and even in works' of taste* 

The Egyptians, on the contrary, were altogether averse to the por*- 
suits of commerce and tiavigation. They left every kind of tralKc to 
their women, a:s Herodotus expressly informs us (1. 2. n. 35.) It was 
a maxim among this people, as it is at present among the Chinese and 
Japanese, never to leave their own country. They even exdaded aH 
strangers from their harbours, Naucratis being the only place whei^ 
they were allowed to touch, unless they were compelled to take shel- 
ter elsewhere by stress of weather. (Herod.) This policy was indeed 
altered by Psammetichus and his successors ; but it is a strong testi- 
mony of the aversion of the Egyptians to commerce, which is a prti^ 
cipal cause of the advancement of the arts. To science, however^ 
such as it then was, the Egyptians devoted much of their nttention. 
In Egypt, says Aristotle, the priests applied themselves wholly to 
study. (M^taph. 1. 1. c. 1.) But as the object of their study seems to 
have been rather to secure the admiration of the vulgar fa^ the sup- 
posed profundity of their researches, than truly to advance the know- 
ledge of nature, posterity has not been greatly benefited by their scien- 
tific labors. 

In general, however, it may be assumed that a permanent improve- 
ment in the condition of man can only be accomplished by a success- 
ful cultivation both of the arts and the sciences. In Greece, and in 
Rome, the progress in each was equally worthy of admiration ; nor in* 
deed can either attain to any thing approaching perfection without the 
assisting influence of the other. In those countries of modem Europe, 
where civilisation and refinement have made the happiest progress, 
an equal attention is bestowed upon the improvement of the arts and 
the cultivation of the sciences ; and in those which are but newly 
emerging from barbarism, it is equally the object of the enlightenea 
legislator to encourage the practice of the useful and ornamental arts 
of life, and to secure the advancement of intellectual improvement, and 
the various branches of scientific knowledge. 

It may fairly, then, be asserted, that much of the peculiarity of human 
character depends upon the degree of its activity, and upon the peculiai 
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directioii which that important priaciple ia human nature assumes* 
That in temperate climates man ia naturally more active, as well as 
more robust, than in those which are exposed to the extremity either 
of heat or cold ; and that consequently it is there that we are to look 
for the origin of genuine improvement, and for the permanent ameliora* 
tion of the human species : but that, even in such climates, many ages 
elapse before the spirit of activity exerts itself in truly beneficial ef- 
forts ; and (as will afterwards more distinctly appear) many peiculiar 
•ircumstances may arise, which tend either to interrupt the laatural 
progress of this tendency to improvement, or to divert it into a chan- 
nel in which it was not naturally suited to flow. 

A third direct effect of climate upon the human character, which is 
not without important consequences, is the influence which it has upon 
the sexual appetite. In hot climates it is well known that this appe- 
tite is more ardent, and insatiable than in those of a cooler atmosr 
phere. In countries near the pole the sexual desire is but barely suf- 
ficient to provide for the needful increase of the human species ; but 
under a burning sun it is usually excited to a very intemperate degree, 
and often gives rise to a highly blameable looseness of manners* 

" C'est Isk/' says Montesquieu, *' qu'on voit jusqu'^ quel point les vices 
du climaty laissis dans une grande liberte, peuvent porter le d^sordre. 
C'est Ik que la nature a une force, et la pudeur une foiblesse qu*on ne 
pent comprendre. A Patane, la lubricit6 des femmes est si grande, 
que les hommes sont contraints de se faire de certaines garnitures 
pour se mettre k Tabri de leurs entreprises. Selon M. Smith, les 
choses ne vont pas mieux dans les petits royaumes de Guin6e.v Quand 
les femmes, dit-il, rencontrent un homme, elles le saisissent, et ie mo- 
nacent de le denoncer k leur mari, s'il les m^prise. Elles se glisaent 
dans le lit d'un homme, elles le r^veillent ; et s'il les refuse, elles le 
menacent de se laisser prendre sur le fait. II semble que dans ces 
pays-la les deux sexes perdentjusqu'k leurs propres loix. Aux Mai- 
dives les p^res marient les fllles k dix et onze ans ; parce que c*est un 
grand p6ch^, disent-ils, de leur laisser endurer la n^cessit^ d'hommes. A 
Bantam, si t6t qu'une fllle a treize ou quatorze ans il faut la marier, si 
Ton ne veut qu'elle m^ne une vie d^bord^.'' (L'Esprit des loixy 1. 1^. 
ch. 10.) 

Tlie ancient history of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Medes, Persians, and other nations of the east and south, proves them 
to have been a people strongly addicted to voluptuousness and gross 
sensuality. What we read in scripture of the mission of the prophet 
Jonah suffices to show the height to which debauchery and corrupr 
tion had arisen in Nineveh, the capital of Assyria. The writers of an- 
tiquity have very probably exaggerated the debaucheries of Semira- 
mis, Ninias, and his successors down to Sardanapalus ; yet their re- 
lations were not without some foundation, and serve to show that 
looseness of morals greatly prevailed among this people. 

The dissoluteness and corruption of ancient Babylon have become 
almost proverbial. The sacred writers describe Babylon as a city 
plunged in the most shocking lewdness ; and profane authors acknow- 
ledge that there never was a more corrupted city. According to 
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Qaintus Cortios, its inhabitants made a particular study of all that could 
delight the sense, or excite the most shameful passions, (lib. d. c 1.) 
He addSy that they made no scruple of prostituting their daughters for 
profit ; and that husbands were not ashamed of f bandoning their wires 
to strangers for money. Herodotus gives the same account of their 
manners during the age of Cyrus. (1. 1. n. 196, &c,) It was in this city 
that the unheard-of r^ulation prevailed, by which all women were 
obliged to repair once in their lives to the temple of Myiitta or Venut^ 
and there prostitute themselves to strangers. That such a practice 
actually existed in Babylon, we have the testimony of Herodotus, (Ub. 1. 
n. 109, Ac.) and Strabo, (1. 16.) as well as of JElian, Justin, and other 
ancient writers ; and it proves a depravity of manners, of which mo- 
dem times cannot furnish a parallel. ' Yet abominations of this kind 
were by no means confined to the Babylonians. Justin informs us that 
from time immemorial it was a custom in Cyprus to send maids to the 
sea shore on certain days, for the purpose of paying homage to Venus 
by prostitution (1. 18. c. 5.); and iElian speaks of a like practice 
established in Lydia.^ (Var. Hist. 1. 4. c. 1.) 

With respect to the other nations above spoken of, it were easy to 
adduce proofs of a like relaxation of morals. The Egyptians are re- 
presented by ancient historians as practising the most shameful excesses 
even in their religious ceremonies ; so gross indeed, that those writers 
have seldom ventured to describe them. (See Herod. 1. 2. n. 61. Diod. 
J. 1. Strabo, 1. 17.) This species of depravity is by no means uih 
known to modern ages; for it is still exemplified in many of the cere- 
monials, and objects of worship in Hindostan^ where debauchery, in 
various forms, has long continued its reign. 

Let us contrast this looseness of eastern morals with what Tacitus 
relates concerning the manners of the Germans. ** The marriages of 
that ^ople,'' says he, '* are rigidly respected. Infidelities are not with 
them a subject of ridicule. To corrupt or be corrupted, is not con- 
sidered as a matter of fashion. The examples of adultery in a nation 
so numerous are exceedingly rare." *• The Germans," adds he, " are 
almost the only nation of barbarians, who content themselves with a 
single wife ; if we except certain persons, who not from incontinency, 
but on account of state, are permitted more than one." ^ I shall have 



■ This practice of the Babylonians i3 evidently alluded to in the following 
passage of the prophet Jeremiah : " The women also, with cords about 
them sitting in the ways, bum bran for perfume ; but if any of them, drawn 
by some that passeth by, be with him, she reproacheth her fellow th^t she 
was not thought as worthy as herself, nor her cord broken." 

^ The prostitution of women, considered as a religious institution, was 
also practised at Heliopolis; at Aphace, a place betwixt Heliopolis and 
Biblus; and at Sicca Veneria, in Africa, where Venus was supposed to 
have first received the embraces of Adanis. See Bryant's Etymologicum 
Magnum. 

3 ^J Severa illic Matrimonia. — Nemo vitia videt, nee corrumpere et cor- 
rumpi saeculum vocatur. Paucissima in tarn numerosa gente adulteria.— 
Prope soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus content! sunt. Exceptis admodum 
pauciSi qui non libidine, sM ob nobilitatem, plunmis nuptiis ambiuntuV.^ 
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boctsion very soon to remade, that tlie con^nence of the Germans, In 
i>eiiif coutented with one wife, was by no means peculiar to them, ias the 
expression of Tacitus would seem to insinuate ; but fni^t be equally 
asserted of nearly all the nations of the north of Europe, among whom 
the practice of polygamy seems to have been almost entirely unknown. 
In the mean time it is siifficient to establish, that chastity and conti- 
fieney have been considered as characteristic of these ancient tribes ; 
and cor this we have various respectable authorities ; and in particular 
Crantz, who, in his History of the Saxons, expressly affirms tiiat chas- 
tity was always in the highest estimation among the Danes, Swedes, 
and other Scandinavians. (1. 1. c. 2.) 

It is not pretended that in countries of a temperate climate, instances 
bf grossneas of manners and sensuality are not to be found, both in 
aooient and in modem times. Such irregular conduct is but too fre- 
-qaent every where ; and in a rude and barbarous age has given rise to 
many acts of excess and debauchery in the north as well as in the 
sotttJb. The ancient Scandinavian poems, and historical documents, 
record many instances of the forcible seizure of women, a practice 
which made so con^icuous a figure in the heroic ages of Greece and 
Rome. J<^annes Magnus, Archbishop of Upsal, in his History of the 
Goths, relates many instances of this kind of violence towards the fair 
aex ; and informs us that nothing was a more usual cause of war be- 
tween neighbouring principalities. Caesar mentions a very singular 
kind of association which prevailed among the Britons when he visited 
the island. Ten or a dozen men, he informs us, were wont to have 
their wives in common ; and brothers chiefly had this community with 
brothers, and parents with their children. ' Such examples, however, 
can only iie adduced as deviations from the general character of the 
northern nations, which if contrasted with that of more southern tribes, 
was certainly remarkable for moderation in sensual indulgence. ^ 

V 

(Tacit, de Mor. Ger.) — In another place he says, " Sera juvenum Venus, 
eoque inexhausta pubertas: nee virgines festinantur. Eadem juventa, 
similis proceritas, pares validssque miscentur, ac robora parentum liberi 
referunt." 

■ " Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes et maxime fratrea 
cum fratribus, parentes(]ue cum liberis : sed si qui sunt ex his nati, eorum 
habentur liberi, quo primum virgo quaeque deducta est.'' Herodotus m)en- 
tions a like practice among the Massagetae; and it has been foimd by mo- 
dern voyagers to prevail at Otaheite, with this additional aggravation, that 
the children springing from the mixed concubinages are put to death with- 
out remorse. The members of these abominable associations are there 
called Arreouis. 

* We have a curious illustration of the different tastes of the Northern 
and Southern nations in respect of the subject at present under discussion, 
furnished by the religious creeds which have in ancient times made the 
greatest figure among them. I mean the religion of Odin as it prevailed 
among the Scandinavians, and the religion of Mahom'^t, as still professed 
by the Arabs, and many other Asiatic nations. The Valhallo or paradise of 
Odin, though its pl^sures were not of a very refined or intellectual kind^ 
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Tn climates exposed to a rigorous cold, the sexual appetite but very 
feebly exerts ilself ; and produces a continence which is deserving of 
the name of apathy, rather than of chastity. In such countries women 
are generally very ill treated, and are condemned to the most servile 
offices. Most of tlie savage tribes of North America are remarkable 
for their indifference in this respect, and among them the female sex 
are treated with great contempt, and subjected to the most laborious - 
drudgery. 

In so far as we have yet ascertained the influence of climate, ^t is 
evidently highly in favor of the inhabitants of the more temperate 
regions of the earth. It is there that man acquires his just proportions, 
and greatest vigor botn of body and mind ; and it is there that the 
amelioration of the human species is effectually provided for by the 
love of activity, which is rendered torpid either by the burning suns of 
the equator, or frozen atmosphere of the poles : but in the more genial 
regions of the temperate zone, exerts its beneficial influencje in the. 
discovery of useful or ornamental arts, the cultivation of science, and 
the advancement of legislation and civil government. This natural 
tendency to improvement is greatly promoted by that moderation in 
respect of sensual indulgence, which is congenial to temperate regions ; 
while the proneness of the inhabitants of a hot climate to sensuality and : 
debauchery but too much contributes with their natural indolence, 
to retard their advancement to a highly improved and civilized state. 

It is in temperate regions, therefore, that we are naturally to look 
for a highly advanced state of the arts ; for essential improvements in 
science, and for the institution of equal laws and a free government. 
It is there that we are to expect examples of heroic valor, transcend* 
ent genius, incorruptible patriotism, or unshaken virtue. And it will 
not be denied that historic evidence affc)rds the most direct coufirma- 
tion of the truth of this doctrine. It remains to be seen whether the 
other more indirect effects of climate are equally in favor of temperate 
regions. 



yet offered no gratifications to the mere sensualist ; to sit round the social 
board supplied with ever undiminished stores, to listen to the recital of 
martial deeds and exploits of heroism, and to quaff large draughts of beer 
out ot goblets formed from the sculls of their enemies, were among the 
principal pleasiu'es of Odin's faithful followers ; to which was added the 
very singular amusement of occasionally hewing each other to pieces, and 
being put together and animated again for the repetition of similar delights. 
This forms a sufficiently striking contrast to the paradise of Mahomet^ 
where the pious Mussulman is taught to look for his chief enjoyment in the 
society of the beautiful Houris, whose blooming charms are never to de^ay^ 
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T. S. Baveri De Origine et priscis ScytharuM 

Sedibus. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

-1 REJOICE to see so large a portion of the Supplement to the Classical . 
Journal No, XVIII. devoted to the elucidation of Classical Geogra- 
phy. In this department of literature a vast field remains yet 
unexplored : vallies are to be filled up, and mountains are to ht le- 
velled. It has always appeared to me that sufficient light has not yet 
been thrown upon the history of the Scythians, notwithstandiiig the 
researches of so many learned and ingenious scholars. To draw tie 
attention of your readers to this most interesting subject, I have been 
at the pains of transcribing Bayer's Dissertation De Ori^ne et priscis 
Bedibus Scytharum^ which deserves particular notice for the singularity 
of the opinion, which its writer holds. I have taken the article from 
the following Work, which was purchased at Dr. Gosset*s sale — T, S, 
Bayeri Opusctda ad Historiam antiquarriy Chronologiam, Geographiam^ 
el Rem numariam spectantittp editore C. A, Klotzio. HalcB, 1770. 8vo. 
pp. 572. K^Qtzius has prefixed to the Work a biographical notice of 
the author. In the year 1726. he was invited to Petersburg, which 
was then a place of great resort for all learned men, and he was ap- 
pointed Professor qf Greek and Latin Antiquities in its then florishing 
Academy. Before the Academy he disputed De Russorum prima^ 
Eapeditione Constantinopolitana et de Originihus Russids (see the 
Comment. Acad. Petrop. Vol. VI.) I shall cite a list of such of his 
Works, as relate to subjects of oriental literature. — 

1. T. S. Bayeri Regiomontani Historia Osrhoena et £dessena» 
ex Numis illustrata, in qua Edessse urbis, Osrhoeni regni, Abgaro- 
nun regum, praefectorum Graecorum, Arabum, Persarum, Comitam 
Fraiu:orum, Successiones, Fata, Res ali« memorabiles, a prima Ori- 
gine Urbis ad extrema fere Tempora explicantur. Petropoli, ex Tyt 
pogr. Academ. 17S4. 4. 

2. Historia Regni Graecorum Bactriani, in qua simul Graccarum 
in India Coloniarum vetus Memoria explicatur, auctore T. S. Bayero : 
accedit Chr. Theodos. Waltberi, Missionarii Regit Danici, Doctrina 
Temporum Indorum cum Paralipomenis. Petropoli, ex Typogi% 
Acad. Scient. 1738. 4. 

9. De Eclipsi Sinica Liber singularis : Sinorum de Eclipsi SdU, 
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qus Cfansto in crucem acto facta esse, creditur^ indicium examinans 
et momento suo ponderans, auctore T. S. Bayero. Accedunt Prae- 
ceptionum de Lingua Sinica duo libri eodem auctore. Regiomont* 
1700. 4f. [There must be sonte mistake in this date.] 

4i'T. S. Bayeri Museum Sinicum, in quo Sinicae Linguae et Lite- 
raturae Ratio explicatur. Petropoli, ex Typogr. Academ. Imper. 
1730. 8. 

5. T. S. Bayeri De Horis Sinicb et Cyclo horario Commentationes. 
Accedit ejusdem Auctoris Parergon Sinicum de Calendariis Sinicis : 
ubi etiam quasdam in Doctrina Temporum Sinica emendantur. Pe- 
tropoL Typ. Acad. Scient. 1735. 4. 

6. De re Numaria Sinorum, inserted in the Miscellanea Berolinenda 
Tom, V. p. 175. seq. 

7. Commercium Sinicum, ibid. p. 185. 

8. De Ferdinandi Verbiesti S. I. Scriptis Sinicis, praesertim de 
ejus Globo Terrestri, ibid. Tom. VI. 

9. Elementa Literaturas Brahmanicae, Tangutanae, Mungalicae, ia 
Commentar, Acad. PetropoL Tom. II L p. 389. seq. et T. IV. p. 
289. seq. 

10. T. S. B. Orthographia Mungalica, quam Academiae Petropo- 
litanas tradidit a. 1730. Cal. Dec, in Actis ErudiU Lips. a. 1731. 
'Mens. Jul. p. 307. seq. 

11. Epistola ad I. B. M« de Tattarorum Literis, in Act. Erud. 
Lips. Supplem. T. IX. sect. i. p. 20. seq. 

12. Specimen Libri Schagire Turki, Latine conversi in Act. Erudit. 
Lips. a. 1732. Mens. Aug. p. 356. seq. 

He has also written De Literatura Mangiuriensi et Mungalicaf De 
Lexico Sinico Cii Guey^ De Cen/udi Libro Chun-Cien^ De Elementis 
Calmudcisy in the Commentar. Acad. Petrop. Vol. VI. Vol. VII. He 
also wrote Paradoxa Rtissica de Originibus Prussicis, in LilienthaL 
Actis Borussicis. 

On the subject of the Scythians, besides the Dissertation 2>f 

Origine et priscis Sedibus Scytharum, we find in the Opusctda taken 

from the Commentarii Acad. PetropoL the following" Dissertation*; — 

De Scythiae Situ, qualis fuit sub actatem Herodoti, p. 73-94. 
De Muro Caucaseo, p. 94-126. 
De Cimmeriis, p. 126-37. 
. . Chronologia Scythica vetus, p. 137-82. 

Memoriae Scythicas ad Alexandrum Magnum, p. 182-220^ 
Conversiones Rerum Scythicarum Temporibus Mithrida^s MagUi 
€t paullo post Mithridatem, p. 220^9. 

E. H. BARKER. ^ 
July 11, 1814. 

Ut omnes intelligant jam inde a principio, quae mea de Scythicis 
gentibus opinio sit, ita pracdico, me nequaquam ex earum stirpe Sar- 
maticas, Russicas, et Sclavonicas gentes, aut Huimos vetereslnostros- 
^oe Hungarosy aut denique Tattaricos populoi repetere, sed Lituanoi 
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et veteres Prussiae incolas,' turn Curones, Livones, AestiQS, Fennoi^ 
et Lappones, et paucos alios. Ista tarn directa confessio obversa- 
bitur animis haec nostra legentlum, donee in progressu id a nobi^ 
paullatim constitatiim repenent. Cum Ruthenos non patior supposi* 
titiam Scytharum esse prolem, jam fructum eum refero, quod turbari 
stirpes et inseri nobilissimam per se gentem alienis populis non sinp* 
Simul et illud operae pretium facio, quod de ea regione, quae a Scy- 
thico nomine antiquitus nobilitata fuit, nunc accessio ingentis Russo- 
rum imperii est, exquirendoveteremmemoriamelicioet quasi exprimo, 
quod aut verum sit, aut ad veritatem quam proxime accedat, ne 
dicam, illis me adjumento esse, qui in edisserendis Hungarorum» 
^olonorum, Tattarorum, Turcarum, aliorumque populonim origini- 
bus, ad Scythas veluti tempestate delati, tamquam ad saxum adhaeres- 
cunt. 

Nam, qui ante nos de Scythicis rebus commentati sunt, uno insigni 
maxime errore implicati constrictique fuerunt, a quo nisi providemus, 
oleum et operam in restituenda veteri gentis illius memoria perdimus, 
multorumque aliorum populorum origines aut proxima originibus 
coinquinamus. Multos et magnos viros citare possem, ni satius sit, 
eorum nomina, ex quibus quotidie in aliis proficimus, in hac aberra- 
tione silentio obtegere, quam quasi pompam hac praeterducere. Ex- 
tendunt autem Scythicum nomen vastissimis terrarum spatiis ab Istri 
propemodum fontibus et Vistula Balticoque mari, juxta Oceanum 
septemtrionalem et Pontum Euxinum Caspiumque mare, usque ad 
extremum orientem, Eo in errore vetusti quoque scriptores praeluse- 
runt, nostrisque fuere offensioni. Primus eorum, de quibus constat, 
Ephorus in Hist, Lib. 4, orbem terrarum inter Scythas, Indos, 
Aethiopas, et Celtas divisit. Fragmentum ejus loci Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes in Topographia Christiana conservavit, f. 148. Non sum 
nescius, quod a Diodoro Siculo objecta est^ Isocrateo illi Ephoro veri 
negligentia et quidam quasi stupor (f. 26. ed. Steph. «aa' 6vk «y ti$ jr^g* 

TVK uXvihUi), sed quam lenissime pronunciare velim, postquam historias 
ejus interciderunt, ut judicari non possit. Video igitur Ephomin, 
cum locorum positus per certa capita distribuere et explicare constitue- 
ret, insigniorum nomina gentium vastioribus adhibuisse, nulla mala 
fraude, at successu infelicl. Nam Ephoro quoquo modo dicta, pro 
exploratis habebant Graeci plerique et Romani, ita gliscebat error pos- 
teritate. Igitur tot tamque diversae stirpis gentes non modo intra 
communem quandam regionem definitae, unum omnes Scytharum 
nomen his auctoribiis subierunt, sed etiam ab ilia regionis appellatione 
in eandem nationem sunt conflatae. Sic Cimmeriorum res cum Scy- 
thicis, Scytharum cum Sarmaticis, Russicis, Hunnicis, Tattaricis 
commiscentur. Sunt qui deinceps non modo regiones, sed etiam 
tempora confundunt. Nam quaecunque regionum aut gentiutti ilia- 
rum nomina apud omnis aevi scriptores reperiunt, ea ad describendam 



- > Non tuli inique ea, quae erudili viri in Memoriis Treoultinis in me 
\njeterunt, cum nostram de Prussicis originibus sententiam attingerect; 
spero enim eos pro sequitate sua plus mihi, cognita causa, concessuros e»se. 
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geographtam adhibent, tamquam aleatores tesseras, quibus temere in 
tabulam Jactis, quaccumque sors exit, situm illarum definiat, t^/$ s{, 
^ r^tti xv^Aif qua quidem secum, si verum spectant, commentata et 
meditata habere debebant. Nobis adhibenda diligentia est, ne noster 
labor in easdem reprehensiones jure meritoque-incurrat, neve quis nos 
debito testimonio privet, nihil nos ex. vanohaurire voluisse et inexplo- 
rata non edidisse pro compertis. 

Scythas plerique a Magogo Japeti filio ortos referunt, quorum in 
numero Sam. Bochartus mcile princeps est. In ea opinione nemo est 
kntiquior Josepho (Antiq. Jud. L. i. c. ?.)> qui quidem Scythas 
nomine citat. Hausisse eum videtur ex Ezechiele c. xxxvjii. xxxix., 
qui terram Magog ad septemtrionem Caucasi inter Tanaim et Vol- 
gam ponit. At idem ille cum populum Scythicum Gog in terra 
Magog adpellat, satis perspicue ostendit, alium populum Magog ante 
Scy^arum irruptionem ilia loca incoluisse, quse adhuc priscum nomen 
apud gentes Asiaticas retinuerint. Tantum igitur abest, ut Ezechiele 
auctore Scythas a Magogo repeti conveniat, ut is etiam adversarius 
huic opinioni sit. Alii Turcas quoque et Tattaros Magogicne stirpi 
adserunt, quos quasi ab originibus suis Ezechiel Magog nuncuparit. 
Itaque de primis Scytharum parentibus et auctol-ibus non liquere 
puto. Hoc tamen mihi visus sum ex argumentis minime vanis con- 
jectura consequi, Scytharum majores ex Armenia *descendisse ad aus- 
trum atque turn orientem petiisse hibernum, donee ad septemtrionem 
Caspii maris, a tergo urgentibus aliis familiis, concesserunt. Ex eo 
tempore ad septemtrionem maris Caspii et ad Volgam eos degisse 
reperio, juxta Massagetas et Issedonas. Scythse ipsi se mille ante 
Darii expeditionem annis ortos tradidere apud Herodotum L. iv. c. 7. 
cd. Gron. Interseritur huic loco a Scythis fabula : Targitaum Scy- 
tharum patrem Jove et Borysthenis fluminis filia natum, tres habuisse 
filios. Nomina eorum haec sunt, Leipoxais, Ai-poxais, et minimus 
natu Colaxais. Colaxais imperium coelesti prodigio adeptus est, a 
quo inter Scytlias nobilissima domus tl ^ottriy^vm ei tutMcvrui nu^etxdrai, 
reges qui dicuntur Paralatce ; a Leipoxai AvptjaV^i, ab Arpoxai yHxrU^ti 
xett T^dffTFUi, Colaxais rursum in tres divisit filios gentem. Universi se 
XxtXoTovi Tdv /^xriXna k'TronvfAlffly ScolotoSf quod regum cognominatum estf 
adpellarunt. Scythes sunt vocati tantummodo a Graecis, ut diserte 
monet Herodotus. Inde autem manavit vocabulum, quod, cum Grasci, 
qui inter eos in coloniis Ponticis degebant, admirabilem eorum in 
sagittando artem et industriam cemerent, sagittariosque ab iis Scythas 
dici audirent, id nominis toti genti attribuerent. Et manet adhuc 
vocabulum in Scythicae originis linguis. Hodie Lituanis Szayti,jacU' 
lari etjacidatorem significat, a quo est ap. Constantinum Szyruidum 
Szauduy arcuy sagittis jaculor, et Szaudi/de, sagiLtay spiculum ; Fennis 
et Livonibus, sagittarisy est Skytta et Kytta seu Kyty sic Curonibus 
et Aestiis et Lapponibus. Veteribus denique Prutenis, ut Praetorius 
in Orbe Gothico nos docet, fuit Szythu Manavit etiam in aliorum et 
diversaj stirpis populorum linguas. Et apud Graecos Scytharum 
nomen per monumenta evasit celebrius, quam Scolotorum, verum 
quidem, sed obscurum nomen. Mansit taipen Scolotorum nomea 
apud Atbenienses in ludibrio. Nam public! ministri et vigiles Atheni^ 
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dicti sunt T«x«r«<, iidem et S«y^«i et T^^lrtu, Tolota a Scohtis depravaf* 
turn. Scythae iidem, quod sagittarii essent et in medio foro habitareiit 
sub pellibus. Sic apud Romanos per contemtum a Phrygibus, Daeisi 
Syris, Getis, servi nomina habuere. 

Quantum in hac Scytharum narratione apud Herodotum veraiti 
esse videatur, qurcrendum nobis duco. Ego vero ejusmodi veteres 

fsntium memorias contemnere non soleo. Forte quod a Jove et 
orysthenitide Herodotus interpretatus est Targitaum prognatum 
fuisse, id eo factum, quod pater ei Pappseus aliquis (Papp«um aut^ni 
summum deum dixere Scythae, Jovem suum Herodotus putavit) et 
iiiater e Cimmeriis ad Borysthenem regia domo oriunda esset. Sub 
Targitao Scythae in unum corpus et rem pubHcam coaluere, divisi 
postea in tres ejus filios totidemque tribus. Plerique populi a consti- 
tuta primum re publica aut insigni aliqua conversione originem repe- 
tierunt. Chaldaei Callistheni de vetustate eorum sciscitanti, mille 
noningentorum trium annorum summam edidere, teste Porphyrid 
apud Simplicium de ccelo. Ex quo colligitur, Chaldaeos centum 
et quindecim annis diluvio posteriorem gentis suae originem posuisse^ 
ab eo tempore cum rei publicae formam subierunt. 

Ergo cum Scyriiae mille annis ante Darii expeditionem se ortos tra- 
dunt, initium rei publicae suae nobis aperiunt. Si expeditionem Darii 
ante annum periodi Julianae 4200 collocamus, historia Scythica caput 
tollit circiter annum 3200, sive annis 15\^ ante epocham Dionysianam, 
extremo tempore servitutis Israelitarum in Aegypto. 

De prisca autem Scytharum regione Herodotus Jta acceperat! 
Scythas Nbmadas fuisse, et in tugunis passim circum opportuna pasr' 
cuis loca trans Araxem coluisse, inde pulsos a Massagetis bellum intu^ 
lisse Cimmeriis super australi mari seu Ponto Euxmo habitantibusl 
His veluti parum consonantia ex Arimaspeis Aristene Proconnesii 
addft: Arimaspos pepulisse Issedonas, Issedonas a tergo ursisse 
Scythas, Scythas, non nisi cedendo ab infesta Issedonum vicinitate se 
defendere potuisse, idcirco invasisse Cimmeriorum regiones. Hie 
Tero Herodotus L. iv. c, IS. «vil cZrof a-vf4,(pi^iren ^t^i tJT? jc^^^g r»urn9. 
S«t'^t)<ri, ita nee Aristece cum Scythis convenit in regione quam primitus 
incoiuerintf constituenda. In quo autem, Herodote, Aristeas Scythaeque 
dissentiunt ? Scythae, se primitus ultra Araxem coluisse tradunt : at 
Aristeas juxta Issedonas, i. e. ad orientem Caspii maris. Ita videlicet est; 
Araxem quern Scythae dicerent Herodotus ignoravit, putavitque ilium 
esse in Media, h Metinh^Svy (L. i. c. 102. seu potius M«r<iif£?f, ut Gro^ 
itovius recteedidit,) quae ad meridiem vicina Armenis provincia est, L. 
V. c. 48. Is autem Araxes longissime utique ab Issedonibus et orient© 
distat. Sed non vidit Herodotus, Scythas ab hoc flumine non potuisse 
se in Cimmerionim regiones infundere. Quae enim ilia fuit discursa- 
tro, si Scythae per Medicas provincias patefacto itinere, trajectoque 
Araxe, in Cimmeriorum terras irrupissent, atque inde persequentet 
hostium agmen, fallentibus fugientium vestigiis, per errorem viae in Me- 
diam, eadem qua iverant, reversi, ex inopinato incidissent. Hoc ne 
objiceretur, timuisse videtur Herodotus L. iv. c. 99. Igitur regionem 
ab Istro ad Cercinitin vocat veterem Scifthiamy tamquam ex ea regione 
Sc}itharum majores per Bosporum Thracium in Asiam minorem supe- 
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rioremqixc et Araxe trajecto per claustra Caucasea in Cimmeriorum 
terras concesserint. Sive ita scenam, seu quemcunque in modum instrux- 
trit Herodotus, undique haeret et tenetur. 

Dicam, sicuti sentio» neque tarn Herodotuxny quam eos, quorum 
testimonio est usus, producam quasi in forum ad tribunal, exquisitius- 
^ue tamquam in judicio testes adiuotis qusestionibus percunctabor. 
Dicebant Herodoto, Scythas trans Araxem juxta Issedpnas et Massa- 
getas coluisse : pulsis Scythis Massagetas ulteriora Araxis (L. i. c. 
201.) sub oriente Caspii maris tenuisse e regione Issedonum, qua in 
latissimam planitiem terra se difFundit. £um Araxem L. i. c. 202» 
dicebant cum Istro de magnitudine certare et in ostiis multas amplecti 
insulas, Lesbo sequales magnitudine. Nihil horum ad Araxem Medi« 
convenit: non Massagetarum situs, non magnitudo iluminis, non tot 
et tantae in ostiis insulae. Omnia autem ad Volgam. Ad orientem 
Massagetss veteres: longitudo fluminis Jstrum tertia parte superat: 
ostia ad octoginta et amplius, (Nicol. Vitsenii Noorden oost TartargCf e* 
700,) quas insulas ingentes circumdant. Quod ait Herodotus, 'A^tf|« 
Afyfr«< Kttt fAu^itf x«ii Ouiavtiv U9»i rtu^lmcvf Araxes et major et minofr 
esse Istro dicitur^ id quoque confirmat, ae duobus fluviis eum inaudi- 
visse, quorum alter, hie Volga major Istro, alter, qui nxmc quoque 
Eus^ minor fuit. Et fuisse utique Volgae vetustis temporibus nomen 
Araxes^ sive Rus^ Ros^ et Rhas^ satis exploratum habeo. Onomacritus 
et incertus auctor Peripli Ponti EuxiniTsaiaiTa dicunt ex Araxe flumine 
in Moeotin, exonerari. Aristoteles quoque in Meteorologicis L. i. c. 13» 
auctores habet, U Tix^Mo-ov (ex Paropamiso dicere se putat) maximo 
omnium ad orientem hibemum monte, Bactrium, Choaspen et Araxem 
fiuere, rttnw at o Tunuf «9r»a;^/<^sr««, /tce^o; ^y, th T^y Mctiatm xifAvnh ^^ 
hoc Araxe Tanais divisus {part enim ejus est\ in Mceoiin paludem 
exoneretur. Ortus est error e Tanais et Araxis vicinitate. Accedit 
Agathemerus p. 235» ed. Gron. qui laxartem^ Oxum, Rhymnumy Rhosp 
(qui est Mediae Araxes) Cvrumy (qui est Kur^ cum hoc Araxe se mis^ 
cens) et depique Araxem Caspio mari infundi scribit. Quis non videt 
eum ab oriente littora Caspia obire, donee ad septemtrionem desinit in 
Volga ? Claudius tamen Ptolemaeus Volgam vocat 'Td Rha^ quod 
nomen adhuc frequenter in ore habent Rutheni, ut ne ab aetate qutden^ 
et temporum populorumque mii^ conversionibus obliterari potuerit* 
Inter cetera sic loquitur Claudius, Ifri tuti Wi^u. t^v 'p£ noretfuZ f»C«Aiv 
wX$irUt^pvcti rji r«v Tetixficf. Vossius ad Melam in eo emendat vocem 
lifCoAv et rescribit heirr^^^. Sed relinquendus est suus Ptolemaeo error^ 
qui Vcdgam et Tanaim misceri atque orientalem quidem Volgaei 
sdveum in Caspium mare, occidentalem autem in Tanaim exonerart 
credidit. Duo quidem fluminis illius ostia Pomponius Mela L. lu. c 
9. habet,.sed in Caspio tantum mari : Multi^ inquit, in Caspio sinu magni 
paroique amnesjluunt : sed, quijamam habety ex Cerauniis montiims una 
qlveo descendiiy duobus exit %n Caspium^ Rha, Ammianus Marcellinus L. 
xxu. c. 16. Huic Tanai Rha vicinus J9§^ amnis^ in cujus superciliis 
^fucedam vegetabilis ejusdem nominis gignitur radix, prafidens ad usut 
multipUces medelarum. De Rha barbaro eum loqui inteiligo. Videtur. 
autem illud nomen RJios et RJia eique alia simHia ex antiqua mortaliunL 
communique lingua ad Scythas aliosque populps permana^se^ quot 
fluvium dizere. Apud Axabes est Roha^ apud Turcas et Persas est 
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Rud, apud Ruthenos POKA„ Reca. Quae fluminis adpellationes, et 
apud Graecos fitv et fortassis RhenuSf Rhodanusy Rhaduna, apud Geda- 
num, turn Eridanus seu Rhudon Ptolemaei et Marciani Heracleotae 
(nunc Duna apud Rigam,) et Russia in Prussia, -non nisi reliquiae 
priscae linguae sunt. Est eodem referendus "e§«$ fluvius apud Lyco*- 
phronem v. 1333, cum Cassandra canit Amazonas ''E^iv, Lagmum, 
Telamum, et Thermodontem reliquisse et invasisse Athenienses. Ubi 
Joannes Tzetzes,''£^<$, A«6yjM0f, TnXetfM^y Q>t^fMt^dii^ ttotoc^o} 'S>Kv6lecg» E,x 
vicinitate Thermodontis Eris ille cognoscitur situs fuisse in Ponto. 
Xenophonti est'l^i^ Anah, v. c, 6. et ex eo fortassis etiam Plinio. In 
Mesopotamia duo flumina fuere, quae Arabes appellavere Roha^ hoc 
est nihil aliud quam^wv£o5. Alter apud Edessam, quem Scirtum 
Macedones coloni dixere, alter eo inferior, qui a Ptolemaeo et nunc ab 
Arabibus Chaboras dicitur. Ex illo fecere Graeci K«AA<gdjjF, ut in his- 
toria Edessena ostendi, ex hoc ipse Xenophon ibid. L. i. c. 4. fecit 
Araxeniy alium utique ab Araxe Mediae, quem Xenophon non attigit. 
Mansit etiam postea corruptum Araxis nomen. Nam geographus 
Arabs, quem Jos. Scaliger De Emendat. Temp, f. 399. inspexit, Carce- 
siam urbem ait allui a flumine, A I Harias cognomento Al Chabor, 
Harias est ab Araxe Gra?corum in Mesopotamia, Araxes ab Rhocu 
Gr xcarum autem aurium tarn admirabile fuit fastidium, ut barbaros 
vocabulorum sonos non ferrent. Itaque seu nova nomina gentium, 
locorum hominumque e lingua sua effingebant, seu barbarar ita ori 
aurique Graecae aptabant, ut vix tenueremaneret vestigium, unde essent 
ducta. De ea consuetudine Plato in Cratylo disputat. Is quoque in 
TimcKo vocabula Atlantici sermonis retinere non audet, nisi Graece enun- 
ciata. Sed vaga fuit enunciandi talia lubido, nullis definita praeceptis, 
ut in primis e Persicis et Medicis et Armenicis nominibus intelligt 
potest. 

Est igitur Volga ille Araxes, cujus ad orientem prisci Scythae vicini 
Massagetis et Ispedonibus degerunt. Massagetas enim non modo 
Herodotus, sed etiam omnis veterum turba ad Borapelioten Caspii 
maris coUocat. Laonicus Chalcocondylas, cf. 62 et 67 ed. Paris, ad sep- 
temtrionem Caspii maris ponit, et praeterea adjicit, eos ante id tempus 
ad alteram Araxis ripam egisse, nunc autem trajecto flumine citeriorem 
partem tenere. Quis non videt Araxem ilium esse Volgam ? ni cui 
visum sit quoque, meridie non lucere. Hie fluvius cuin latissime 
pateret et a multis gentibus accoleretur, mirum non est, si quosdam 
suo insignivit nomine. Ut nunc Bulgari a Volga profecti, nomen a 
fluvio tractum conservant, ita RussCfs opinor ab eodem dictos et Roxa-^ 
lanos, quasi Alanos ad RiLSSum fluvium. Ptolemaei B^^ovrKoif quasi ad 
Russum populi. 

Hunc quoque ilium esse Araxem judico, ad quem contra Massage- 
tas male res gessit Cyrus. Herodotus, cum audivisset, Cyrum trans- 
misso Araxe petiisse Massagetas, et petiisse a Baby lone, iUum ipsum 
in Media Araxem dici puta^j^in Clion. Qui eum non satis intellexere, 
Araxem alium sibi quaesivere sub oriente, ut trajecto eo, petere Massa- 
getas posset Cyrus. Isaacus Vossius Oxum sibi elegit, quem Chr. Cel- 
larius secutus est. Nihil tamen habent, quod pro ea sententia. 
pugnety et longius ab Oxo siti fuere ]\Iassagetae, quocirca veteres qui-^ 
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dam, teste Plinio, ultra laxartem posuere aras Cyri, veluti illeesset 
Araxes. laxartem autem Scythae, ut ait Plinius L. vi. c. 16., seu 
quicumque alii fluminis accolae, Silyn vocanint, aut fortassis Sihyrif 
quod nomen adhuc permanet. Neque tamen etiam pro laxane aliqua 
idonea verisimilitude pugnat. Profectus autem est Cyrus in hanc 
expeditionem, ut nobis videtur, non contra solos Massagetas, sed in 
primis contra Scythas. Haesit enim semper Regum Persarum animis 
quam impotenter Scythae devictis Medis in Asia superior! egissent. 
Atque illud tot bellorum initium est ab Herodoto indicatum, qui 
summa cura hoc egit, ut ostenderet, per quas causas bella ex bellis 
seminau fuissent. Babylonem Cyrus cepit secundum Usserii rationes 
anno jjeriodi Julianae 4176. Anno uno post et pauUo amplius, si 
Xenophonti credimus, gentes a Syria usque ad mare Erythraeum sibl 
subjecit. Inde adhuc sunt anni minimum septem usque ad extrema 
Cyri. Hoc omni tempore tum in Asia minori, turn ad Caucasum 
et in Scythia res potuit gerere, donee apertis per anna regionibu% 
trajecto navibus et per pontem a se factum Volga, Massagetas est 
adortus. 

Quo autem tempore Scytha; Araxem trajccerint et Tanaim, ostendam 
postea. Nam id potius et prius quaerendum est, quibus regionum 
spatiis Herodoti aetate coluerint. 

The classical geographer would do well to remember that, when 

the classical writers speak of the Araxes^ they may mean very different 

rivers, as it was a name applied to various rivers. Thus Claudius, m 

the notes upon the work of Vibius Sequester Ed. I. lac. Oberlini Ar-^ 

gentorati. 1778. 8vo. p. 56y says: «< Isidorus Orig. L. xiu. c. 21. Arcucis 

amnis Armenice, qui ab uno monte cum Euphrate diversa specie oritur^ 
DictuSf quod rapacitate cuncta coyisiernaU Unde et cum Alexander eum 
transgredi vellet pontejabricato, tanta vi inundavity ut pontem dirueret» 
Convenit haec Araxis descriptio cum eis, quae Strabo scribit L. xi. 
quod eo magis observandum est, quod maxime varient 'in ejus cursu 
enarrando geographi. Thermodontem enim, Phasim atque Tanaim 
ex eo fluere canit Orpheus Argonaut, v. 747. Collocat in Scythia 
Scholiastes ApoUonii Rhod. L. iv. v. 133. Thermodontemque ipsvan,, 
Araxem nominari scribit ; sic enim loquitur, o ^i 'A^ti^nf xoretfAoq J^Kv^la^d 

Xiytcr^ett, Peneum vero Araxem appellari, observat Spanhemius ad 
Callim. H. in Del. v. 105. Quapropter variis amnibus idem nomen 
Araxis inditum, solidissimis rationibus adstruit Is. Vossius ad P. Me- 
1am L. III. c. 5. quem omnino respiciendum moneo." And Qberlin 
himself adds, " Nomen Araxis rapidi torrentis naturam vel sono ex- 
primit, Persis tritum et amnibus multis commune fuit. Herodoto L. 
I.e. 201. aut Oxus est, aut /?Aa, hodie WolgOy aut Rht/mnus, hodie 
Faicky (confer S. Croix in eximioopere, quo eorum, quiyitam Alexan- 
dri M. scripsere, censum egit p. 297. ) irXenophonti Chaborasy vel 
Saocoras Mesopotamiae ; Straboni L. xv. p. 729. et Curtio L. v. c. 
4. et 5. alius prope Persepolin ; Thermodon quoque Ponti et Peneus 
TkessaUcoty Araxes appellati olim. Is, cui magis id nomen adhaesit prao 
ceteris, quemque cum Vibio Mediam ab Armenia sejungere scribunt 
Plutarchus in M. Antonio et Plinius L. vi. c. 13. graphice describitur 
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a Pomp. Mela L. m. c. 5. Armeniam hodiequeab Aderbigiana sepa- 
rate Aras salutatUTy Geographo Nubiensi quoque dictus Itossy et in 
Caspium mare delabitur. Diversimode tamen nominari ab alixs tes« 
latur Ortelius, qui et antiqua ejus noinina adfert/' 
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I hare never set pen to paper in order to promote disputes, but 
only to point out occasionally in some writers errors, which ob- 
structed the prevalence of truth \ and this indifferently, without the 
least respect to any particular writers, but by whomsoever I per- 
ceived errors to be adopted. My only view has been, if possible, 
to remove some of the discordant opinions of learned men, who by 
means of unsolid reasonings in some cases and' ingenious imagi- 
nations in others, have hid real truths from the public eye, and have 
misled by that very learning, which ought to have opened our eyes 
to knowledge. Thus the world are involved in more perplexity than 
could have been produced by the most absolute ignorance ; but^ 
if this object gives ofiFence, I relinquish the attempt. 

Yet what can reasonable men thiuk, when they see Jive Athe- 
nian inscriptions now discovered to be set aside by the confused and 
unsolid arguments deduced by Dodwell from insufEcient premises 
in Aristotle and others, the fallacies of which all men may easily 
trace ; and ^^hich the unbiassed judgment of Barthelemy has 
seen and has allowed ? Why are others averse to the same candid 
<ionduct, and thus to drive old errors from the world, and along with 
them eternal disputes and useless wranglings, although sup- 
ported by great names but frequent mistakes ? The hope of 
this, however, is vain. The case is the same concerning 
Plutarch \ nothing can be plainer than that he is every where con- 
sistent with himself concerning the order of Athenian months and 
the priority of Pyanepsion to Maimacterion j yet nobody will see 
it, because Dodwell, after Petau, opposed Scaiiger in this, and pro- 
posed objections removeable by the most superficial sight, just as 
in those nve inscriptions ; with which Plutarch agrees, and is sup- 
ported by Diodorus, Josephus, and Appian, without contradiction 
from any other ancient author to my knowledge. Dodwell has 
misled Potter, and thus errors have been perpetuated among Greek 
students, in the face of evident demonstration to the contrary; A 
late defence of this error is absolutely incomprehensible : and how 
can that h,e opposed, which cannot even be understood ? Truth 
has so many enemies, that its defence is a desperate cause, and the 
world must go on in its old errors. • 
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• ' The case is the same concerning other subjects ; a merely ac- 
cidental similitude of two names has caused every kind of inde- 
cency to be imputed to the only decent de^ty among the Egyptian 
godS| whom no historic testimony has stigmatized as an indecorous 
image. When the Egyptian gods were carried in procession, their 
attendants doubtless displayed all kinds of indecent representa- 
tions, as well when they attended Horus as any other deity, but 
their insane conduct does not render him similar to his attendants^ 
and thus make a modest beardless boy become the chief represen- 
tjitive name of indecency to other distant nations instead of Pan, 
Bacchus, Anubis, and Osiris ; whom alone the sculptures of Caylus 
exhibit in any indecorous attitudes, or Plutarch or thelsiac table. Of 
all kinds of evidence, an unlucky similitude of names is the least 
convincing proof, unless it be that of a mere symbolic staff, the 
meaning of which is only known to the symbol-maker himself. 
Yet here again the coherent historic testimony of antiquity must 
give place to mere suppositions, to doubtful symbols, and wann 
imagination. 

Manetho has told a tale about some shepherd kings in E|;yptj 
who went into Syria and built and named Jerusalem, notwithstand- 
ing that scripture shows it to have been named by Jews, who ha4 
been slaves in Egypt, not kings \ and yet credit is claimed for the~ 
existence of those kings, and for the belief of a mere fable. In, 
fine, if the weaker evidence is thus preferred to the stronger, 
truth has but little chance of being defended, and I must leave it 
to be overwhelmed by a torrent of errors. 

When I attempted to defend truth, my words haveTjeen altered, 
in the Supplement to No. 1 8, and others inserted not to be found 
used by mey while those really used have been sometimes omitted 
in order to support a favorite argument. It must be a weak ca^ise, 
which stands in need of misrepresentation^ and such practices, 
prove that truth is not the object of argumentation. For this 
reason I must perhaps be content to enjoy truth in my own miiid, 
and leave the world in possession of its old and new errors, with- 
out attempting to disturb them any more. Reasoning is pleasant 
with those who will acknowledge the force of reason, but dexterity 
in misrepresentation is a method of thrpwing away both time and 
argument ; necessary to those only who are greedy of new visio- 
nary fancies without evidence, while at the same time they are te- 
nacious of old errors against evidence ! S. 

Nor*mich, 

*** '^ ^^'^ omitted the last sentence of our learned corre^ 
spendent, "mho mU, on ruction, be convinced that truth, on ishat^ 
ever side it lies, mll^nally prevail^ and that the onhf certain rnod^ 
of promoting its triumph, is temperate,paiient^ and laborious inpe$^ 
tigation, Ed. 
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ANSWER 

To Mr. Bellamys Essay on the Hebrew Points^ and on 
the Integrity of the Hebrew Text. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

1 expose errors, and to discover truth, as they are unques- 
tionably . the noblest objects to which the energies of the 
human mind can be directed, should be the end and aim of 
all our inquiries into the history of past ages, and the writ- 
ings of antiquity, whether sacred or profane. In the course of 
these researches we shall frequently meet with mistakes and mis- 
apprehensions in the works and the opinions of such as have 
preceded us in the same path : and it will no doubt be conceded, 
that, whenever we meet with them, we should do our best to refute 
and contradict them. Entertaining, therefore, such sentiments, I 
make no apology for calling the attention of your readers to cer- 
tain passages in Mr. Bellamy's " Essay on me Hebrew points,** 
which has lately appeared in your Journal, ' and for offering a few 
remarks on the subject. 

At page 377 of your 8th vol. Mr. B, has the following words : 
— «< In the ninth century, Jerome began to mend the first Latin 
translation by the Hebrew, which was made from the Septuagint.** 
If, however, we recollect with whom Jerome associated, it will 
appear evident that he must have lived in the latter end of the fourth 
century. About the year 381, Jerome went to Constantinople to 
attend the sermons of Gregory Nazianzen, who was appointed to 
the see of Constantinople by Meletius : we read, that he gjSs/Sa/coo-e t<» 
isioToLTCJo Fgriyogicp tyjv rrig KoovcttolvtIvov ttoAscoj Trpos^psluv* Jerome too 
was patronized by Damasus and corresponded with Augustine ; so 
that altogether we have abundant evidence respecting the time in 
which Jerome lived. 

In the next paragraph, however, he makes a more extraordi* 

nary assertion. «« Pagninus of France, was sensible that 

Jerome had committed many errors, and he attempted to rectify 

them : this was in the xvith century. at this period, 

Christians knew very little of Hebrew, as no bibles had yet been 

m 5 

■ Vid. Class. Joiirn. Vol. viii. page 374, &c. (No. xvi.) and Vol. ix. p. 395. 
&c. (No. xviii.) 

* Theodoret. Hist, Eccles. 1. v. c. viii. p. 201. ed. Reading. 
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printed in that languager If Mr. B. had read the works of Dr. 
Keniiicott and De Rossi, whom he pretends to hold m such con- 
tempt, he probably would not have written this passage. He 
would have learned from them that the first edition of the ^hoU 
Hebrew bible was printed in the year 1488, in two vols, folio : and 
that another was published in 4to. BriscicB 1494. Detached 
books were published as early as the year 1482 ; and the editions 
either of separate parts or the whole bible printed before the year 
1500, amount to twenty-eight. They are enumerated by Dr. A. 
Clarke in the " Bibliographical Dictionary," and, I believe, by De 
Rossi in his Annates Hebrcco-Typographici, The Complutensian 
Polyglott was edited in 1514, and contains the Hebrew bible: 
and the editions printed in the sixteenth century are very nu- 
merous. — A copy of the edition of 1488 exists in the library of 
Exeter College, Oxford ; and another in the valuable collection of 
Lord Spencer. 

In my present letter I shall oflFer some remarks on the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text ; and on the reasoning by which 
Mr. B. has attempted to support it : and in the course of the in- 
quiry I shall notice some other misapprehensions incidental to the 
subject, into wliich he appears to me to have fallen. 

Before I proceed farther in treating of the subject, I would vrilsh 
to make a few remarks. In pursuing the argument, I shall have 
occasion to push Mr. B's. reasoning to its greatest length, in order 
to show to what opinions it, in the end, must carry us, if it be 
followed to its full extent : and I shall show that if it be found- 
ed in truth, it must, at length, weaken the authority of ^he New, in 
the same degree that it confirms the authenticity of the Old, Tes- 
tament. In so doing, however, I feel myself treading upon slip- 
pery ground : and I must request the reader to observe that of tne 
authenticity and authority of the New Testament I do not in 
reality entertain or harbour the smallest degree of doubt. It is 
founded on grounds of sound reason \ it is confirmed by all testi- 
monies, Jewish and Profane ; and derives fresh support and glory 
from each attack of its enemies. The grammatical or other corrup- 
tions of its text do not in any degree afl^ect its historical truth or 
its doctrinal integrity : one MS. retains what another may omit ; 
and what one copy wants, another will supply : sound and judi- 
cious criticism, therefore, can never materially aflFect it : and even 
in what is apparently its greatest and most important corruption, 
(the spuriousness or authenticity of 1 John v. 7.) it signifies little 
whether the verse be geimuie or not : the doctrine of the Trinity" 
could not be subverted in the one case, and could hardly 
be corroborated in the other. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the arguments against the inte- 
grity of the Hebrew text are reducible to two classes : those which 
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may be drawn from the discrepancies of MSS. &c. are to Be 
raiuced as positive arguments : while those which are deducible 
from the corruption of the New Test, are to be classed as ne- 
gative arguments. 

In considering the subject a priori^ I do not see that we have any 
reason to suppose that the Jewish transcribers were more infallible 
than those of any other nation : it is probable that they used their 
utmost endeavours to transcribe correctly ; and I believe that the 
same praise may be given to Printers in modem times ; yet how 
seldom do we find a printed book in which typographical errors 
do not occur. I sincerely believe that there are not a dozen books 
in the world, which are entirely free from them. It should be re- 
membered also that in printed books corrections may be easily 
made before the sheets are printed oflF : in MSS. on the contrary, 
corrections cannot be made without destroying in a great measure 
the beauty of the book; and we have good reason to believe 
that the Jewish scribes were sufficiently careful to preserve the ap- 
pearance of their copy. An erasure would, of course, not only 
completely disfigure the book, but it might also induce a suspicion 
that It was inaccurate in other instances, which would naturally 
diminish its commercial value. — ^But the supposition that the 
^scribes occasionally erred, may be supported by other arguments; 
Keimicott's Cod. 135, it is said, contains S300 erasures. Why 
were these erasures made ? Do they not in some measure coimte* 
fiance the supposition that errors had been discovered in the origi- 
nal text which were afterwards corrected ? and is there any great 
improbability in the supposition that the same errors may also ex^^ 
tend to other copies ? — Every one, who is at all conversant with 
Hebrew MSS. knows that they abound with erasures ; and he also 
must have noticed the attestations contained in the epigraphs, that 
Aey have been diligently corrected according to the Masora. Little 
more need be said : the reader will immediately perceive that it is 
very likely that errors may extend to other MSS. and it may be 
rather difficult to assign a reason why any one copy should be free 
from the corruptions to which others appear to be liable. 

Mr. B. has mdeed given us an account of the manner in which 
Ae copies of the Scriptures were prepared bejore the time qf 
Ezra. This, however, has little to do with the dispute : it is of little 
importance to us what was the state of the text in the time of 
Ezra, because that can have no effect on the text as it has beeri 
j^rinted for three hundred years past. If, however, he still thinks 
that his argument has any force, he may strengthen it by observing 
that the text of the Pentateuch was undoubtedly pure as written by 
the hand of Moses. — He may also confer an everlasting benefit on 
classical literature by defending all the bad and corrupt readings to 
be found in the old editions of ^schylus, on the plea that the text 
was cenainly metrically and grammatically correct when it was 
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fcst cojmposed by the author. — ^But to proceed : even the integrity of 
the text before the time of Ezra receives a very slight degree of 
support from Mr. B.'s argument : for although the copies, which 
were dispersed, were first examined and compared with the book 
of Jasher or Temple copy, still they could hardly receive a greater 
degree of correction than any printed book i and as I have before 
remarked, there are very few printed books which are entirely free 
from errors, whatever degree of care may have been bestowed upon 
them. In fact, the whole argument rests upon this judicious as- 
sumption ; that no corrector of MSS. or printed books ever did, or 
ever could, fail to observe inaccuracies in his work. 

Mr. B. then makes use of another argument to prove his point. 
Because « Zerubbabel and Joshua returned to Jerusalem, and set 
all things in order according to the law of Moses, and the ordi- 
nance of David, king of Israel," he argues that " they must have 
had the law of Moses as it was originally given to him, as well as 
the other book» giving an account how all things were observed u^ 
the time of David." — ^This is certainly correct as far as it goes : 
but still I cannot perceive how it can at all prove the « absolute in^ 
tegrity of the Heb, Text." If they still possessed the. book of 
Jasher, they had a correct copy of the law of Moses, and they 
might have used this book ; and, therefore, for this specific pur- 

Sose, they would not need any other copy of the law. If thej 
id not use the book of Jasher, they still might use a copy whica 
was particularly accurate: but will the accuracy of one copy 
prove the correctness of all others ? Is the copy necessarily as 
accurate as the original ? — ^To take an illustration of the first ques- 
tion from Mr. B.'s own paper, or as the Romans would express 
it, ex famodare lucem; are we to conclude, that, because he 
may be correct in one part of his argument, he must be correct in 
all r He is accurate in asserting the existence of a standard copy 
of the law ; but are we therefore to believe him right when he 
tells us that Jerome did not live until the ninth century, and that 
the first edition of the Heb, Bible was not printed in the year 
1488 ? 

But after all, Mr. B.'s argument will only prove what nobody 
has denied, — the doctrinal integrity of the Heb. Text. — ^The copy 
used by Ezra to direct him in the work might contain an accurate 
copy of the law and be deficient or corrupted in other parts % or it 
might contain a history of facts which might be entirely correct 
in point of truth, and yet be extremely inaccurate with respect 
to literal correctness and grammiatical propriety; and deficiency 
in either of these points would constitute a text to all intents and 
purposes corrupt. 

Mr. B. gives also another strange reason for believing that the 
text was in a state df absolute integrity in the time of Christ.— It 
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seems, that although '< he told them that they transgressed the 
commandment of God by their traditionsy he never told them that 
they had perverted the original, or taken away one iota^ or one 
tittle^ (i. e. vowel points, and accents,) from any part of the 
word of God J which he undoubtedly would have done, had this 
been the case, for we shall find that the quotations made by him 
and the Apostles from the Old Testament are quoted *mord for 
V>ordi as they now stand in all the Hebrew copies, with the 
vowel points. This is sufficient authority for us to rest assured, 
that to the time of Christ, and the Apostles, the Hebrew lan- 
guage was as pure as when it was delivered by God to man," * — 
To this I reply, that it would have been surprising if any charge 
of this kind had been made; for the object of Christ's mission 
was to preach repentance and remission of sins, and to accomplish 
the great work of human redemption, not to dispute upon points 
of criticism. But conceding that such a disputation would have 
been relevant to his mission, it is surely impossible to show that 
such a conversation never passed. Certainly it is not recorded in 
our Gospels ; but, doubtless, Christ held many discourses which 
are likewise omitted : it is impossible to suppose that any sayings 
of our Saviour could be either uninstructive or unimportant, yet 
certainly many of these are entirely omitted in the canonical ac- 
counts of his life which we possess ; and I assert this on the au- 
thority of an Evangelist. St. John, who wrote a supplementary 
Gospel, which contains many things which are unnoticed in the 
others, finishes it by confessing that there were many other 
things which yet remained untold : «< "Ectti li xm ''A AAA 
nOAAA Sera eTTolYicrev 6 */i)(roSf, ariva lav yga(pv)froLi xa9' Iv, ovds uvtov 
oliLon Tov xoo-f^ov yongYjoroti TOL ygoL(p6[ji,6voL ^i^\loi** * — It does not seem, 
therefore, very improbable, that such a conversation may have 
passed, although it may not have been recorded : and when we 
consider that it was not very consonant with the object of his 
mission, it is equally probable that such a conversation never 
passed at all, though corruptions might exist in the text : Mr. B.*s 
argument, therefore, when we examine it, appears to have very 
little to do with the subject. 

Neither is it strictly true that all the apostolic quotations agree 
with the Heb. Text. We have at least one instance in which 
they very remarkably differ. — In the speech by St. Peter,^ when the 
Apostles received the gift of tongues by the visible descent and 
influence of the Holy Spirit, we find these words: Ja/3)& 

» Vid. Class. Journ, vol. viii. pp. 376, 377. (No. xvi.) 
* John xxi. 25. 
3 Actsii. 25—27. 
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iwo-eig rhv 8(nov <rou l^slv dtafiogiv. The last words are intended for 
a citation of Pa. xvi. 10., the Hebrew of which is as follows: 

r'/mcr r»lKn^ ttdh ]r\n'iib b')i^tb ntfsjj ir^rn ikb and this 

differs both from the LXX and the' quotation in the Acts; for 
'PTDH would have expressed tov^ 6(rlf)ug <rov — sanctos hios : if St. 

Peter," or rather St. Luke who wrote the Acts, did not quote 
from the LXX. it is manifest that he must have read in his copy 
of the Heb. Text 'fTDn sanctum tuum. — But whichever way 

this argument turns, it must still confute some of Mr. B.'s asser- 
tions : if he should say that the words rov ocrtov arov are a mistake in 
the Septuagint, and that from the Septuagint they have been copied 
into the Acts of the Apostles, he must give up his opinion that 
the Apostles always quoted from the Hebrew Text: and if to 
defend that notion, he should say that the Apostles quoted imme- 
diately from the Heb. Text, he must acknowledge that the He- 
brew, as written in the time of the Apostles, differed in some 
considerable degree from the Heb. Text as printed at this day. 

I do not animadvert on what Mr, B. has said * respecting the , 
Text after the time of the Apostles, because I should merely have 
to repeat what I have said on the Text as published by Ezra. 

He also gives a very forced exposition of Matt. v. 1 8. Xeyw 

UftTv, SODS OLV TraggAfljj 6 ovpuvog x«i ij yij, fSoToi ev, ij fji^lot xsgalot ou ft^ 
vapgXfljj airo toO vof/t^ov^ sciog £v Travra ysvYjTOLi, He would expound 
this verse in the following manner: it seems, that our Saviour 
meant to say, « that he will preserve his word inviolably jpure to 
the end of time."* Let us, however, transcribe the context, 
and we shall soon see how it will agree with Mr. B.'s explanation, 
•' Mij vojxiVijTg 2T^ ^x9ov TiOLTaXmoLi rov voftoy, 13 roh; Trgo^YjTug* ovk 
KjXSov xura\v<rai, olKKol TrXyigaxroti, 'Af^YjV yap Key 00 vfuv, eoof xv 
voLpeXiri 6 ovgavog xu) ij y>j, IdoTa ev, ^ jx/a xtgala. 06 f/^rj TrageXSij airo 
TOU vifiov, 600$ otv TTOLVTOL yevviTOLi, *0f eoiv oZv Xva-Yj ft/aey twv kvT Xoov 
TOUToov Tcov hku'^ia'TooVy xa) ^i^a^rj ovrca rovg uvSgcvwovSy 6\x^ta'T9g 
itXyi$YjareTOLt Iv tyj poca-iXeisi rwv ovgavoov ig K uv 'tto irj (Tyj xol) ^ i^cc^rif 
ODTog [jLsyag xXijfl^(r€Ta« Iv tyJ jSoLO-iXsloL toov cvpctvwv. Akyoa 7^9 UftTv, 
in edv [XYj 7regiT(reva"ri Yj d i x on otrvvYj ufx^jov irKsiov rcSv Pgaixf/LaTeoov xot) 
^Paqitraloovj ov ju.^ slo-eKiYjre slg t^v jSaciXeiav twv ovpavcov,^' Our 
Saviour then goes on to state several commandments in the Mosaic 
Law, and to show that they were not only not abolished by the 
Christian dispensation, but that they still remained in force, vaA... 
were to be observed even more strictly than before. Expl^n the 
18th verse in the manner that Mr. B. has proposed, and you wiH 
considerably weaken our Saviour's argument, and embarrass a pai$-^ 
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sage which otherwise is extremely intelligible. Understand it in 
the obvious sense, and nothing can be more clear and consistent* 
— Here I may remark, that passages in the Scriptures, and indeed in 
all other books, must be explained and understood according to 
the context : by so doing we shall generally arrive at just conclu- 
sions : for there are very few passages, which, if detached from 
their situation, may not be explained to prove any tiling, however 
erroneous and absurd. 

Mr. B. proceeds to give examples in which the Apostles quoted 
from the Hebrew, and not from the Septuagint, in which he is as 
unfortunate as in other parts of his paper. He quotes several 
instances in which the Greek Version agrees with the Heb. Text ; 
and therefore he takes for granted that mey quoted from the Heb, 
Text, because their citations agree with the Greek Version. He 
then proceeds to give an example in which the words of the 
Gospel agree with the Hebrew only. The passage he selects for 

this purpose is Matt, xxvii. 46. where we are told that wf^l— 

jTijv evvoLTYiv wguv avsBoviarsv 6 '/ijcroO^ ^covji fji,syot.\Yif Xsycov* • *f/X*, '/fAl, 
Aaadi (rdBayidvU This is a citation of Ps. xxii. 1. HOT *htk ^i^ 

^JJ^IJI? ^'^^ Mr. B. triumphantly remark^, — << thus we have the 
testimony of the Apostle who was an eye and an ear witness that 
these are the words of Christ himself, which are quoted word for 
word from the Hebrew, and not from the Septuagint, and which 
proves that the Hebrew is the same now nmrd for word, letter for 
letter y zndvc/wel for vowel, as it was when Christ was on earth.** 
He then gives a minute and particular list of the letters and vowel 
points employed in the words in question, and informs your Clas- 
sical Readers what ar^ the names by which the Greek characters 
V and I are generally called. He insists also much on the precise 
similitude of "the three first words : but he carefully conceals the 
dissimilarity between ^^^Q? and o-aj3a;^av}, and merely spells the 

two last syllables of the words, for the use of Hebrew scholars 
who cannql: read the Hebrew characters, and of Greek scholars 
who do not know the- proper maimer of reading Greek words. 

But after all, the reader may be amazed at being told, that the 
word (r«/3a;^d«v« is not Hebrew, but Syro-Chaldaic : and he will 
probably inquire how a Syro-Chaldaic word was substituted for 
an Hebrew word. Certainly o-u^a^^uv) is not an accurate copy of 
!inil|2? : indeed it has nothing in common with it except the simi- 
litude of the two last syllables. The true original of «-aj3a;)^9ayi, 
is to be sought in the Chaldaip '^^ilill^ which is found in the 

Chaldee paraphrase on Ps. xxii. 1. or else it may be traced m 
the Syriac . .iAq^^ which is the reading of the Syriac versioa 
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both in Matt, xxvii. 46. and Mark xv. 34.<^Neither has Mr. B. 
noticed the reading Mark zv. 34. which differs even more from 
the Heb. Text of Ps. xxii. 1. 'EKaai, '£A»i, Xo^AfjM (ra^oLx^Avi: 
though it agrees more with the Chaldee paraphrase of that passage, 
the words of which are— :'»2np21tr HD ^D Tr*?» %"!*?». Upon 

the whole it is probable that the Syriac version has preserved the 
genuine words uttered by Christ : — 



It appears, therefore, that our Lord did not quote the Heb. 
Text : and that the Evangelists Matthew and Mark, in relating 
the circumstances of his death, partially, at least, quoteTl the 
LXX, I think will plainly appear from a very cursory comparison 
of the text of the LXX. with the text of the Evangelists. The 
reading in the LXX, is 6 Bso^, h Ssog fMv, fcqotryji; /xoi, Ivarl 
h/KstriXiiris [ls : St. Matt, interprets the words of Christ thus : 
6ei iLODy Bee [MVy IvutI fj^e eyxotTeXiTreg ; and St. Mark writes, 
• Beig [i^oVy 6 Beig jUrOw, e\g ri [lb lyxatreXiTrsj. 

' But if it were certain that the Apostles always quoted from the 
Heb. Text, and that their citations always agreed with it in the 
passages quoted, it still would not absolutely prove that the text 
was entirely perfect in their time, because there are many thou- 
sand verses which they do not cite at all : and therefore we cannot 
say what readings were found in their copies. — ^Besides, supposing 
max the Hebrew Text was perfect and correct in the time of die 
Apostles, it wUl not follow that it must be equally so in our days. 
— It seems, however, difficult to account for St. Peter's citation 
of Ps. xvi. 10. unless he found the singular reading TTPD ^^ ^ 
Heb. copy, if indeed he cited the Heb. Text, which appears to 
be very problematical. M. 

[We shaD procted in the next Domber.] 
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JN oTWiTH STAN DING the decisive tone and style of the Remarks 
•n my Observations oo the Plain of Troy, I should have left them 
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to the judgment of the public at large, had not the inaccuracies, 
mis-statements, and inuendoes, been so numerous, that it would 
have been a breach of duty, as well to the public, as to myself, 
to have remained silent : since some persons who read the 
Remarks, may take for granted that the statements and quotations 
are always correct, and may look no^ farther. 

Having had from the beginning, no other view ^n th^ publica- 
tion in question, than to elicit the truth, I wish the subject to be 
thoroughly investigated, in order that the public opinion may be 
fixed. That a person should have written in support of the claim 
of Bounarbashi to the site of Troy, i am not surprised ; but I 
am really astonished that any one, more especially a person who 
has been on the spot, should attempt to defend the general 'fopo- 
graphy of M . Chevaher, after an examination of the plans and 
views of Sir W. Gell, and the plan of M. KaufFer : because a 
comparison of the landscapes (since credit is given to them by the 
Reviewer) with the Topography of M. Chevalier ought to have 
convinced him at once how erroneous it is. Yet, strange to say, 
in spite of this utter disagreement, this gentleman is a staunch 
defender of M. de Chevalier's Topography. 

It appears to the author, that the Remarks are in truth those 
of a person who, at least, opposes verbal criticisms to the general 
sense of Homer, taken in its natural and obvious acceptation ; 
and also, that the facts themselves, in his hands, are often distort- 
ed, or perverted ; in order to answer the purpose of his system. 
Thus, the woodman's time of dinner, (or principal meal) which is 
given as a circumstance, by which to mark the time of day, this 
gentleman decides to have been earlif in the morning ; contrary 
surely to reason, and to practice, in all countries : and this in order 
to allow time enough for the armies to accomplish the improbable 
length of distance, arising on the system of M. de Chevalier, 
between the Grecian camp and Troy. Again, these large armies 
are supposed to move with the celerity of ordinary travellers; and 
ctf^//e are to Jbe conveyed in car^s to the Trojan camp ; all to suit 
the same purpose ; although the Trojan carts are understood to 
have been remarkably small. Carriages are certainly mentioned 
in the text ; but one would have limited tlieir use to the transport 
of the bread, wine, &c. Bullocks are seldom carried in sviall 
carts ; or indeed, in any kind of carts : and the object in view, was 
to provide a meal for 50,000 men, who had been long fasting. — 
The springs, although acknowledged by the Reviewer nimself 
to be of equal temperature, (page 617.) are to be reasoned into 
a contrast to each other ; and are at last absolutely spoken of, as 
AVarm and cold springs, (page 6^1, 622.) — ^The eiaistence of ruins 
is made a criterion for the site of Troy, although the g^^peral 9en^ 
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of the ancients was, that the precise site was unknown ; because 
the ruins themselves were removed ; or in poetic language, the ruins 
themselves had perished. Farther, the descriptions, applicable 
alone to the capacious bed, and furious stream of a torrent (Sea- 
mander) are applied to a small perennial river ; and as the circum- 
stance of^ Jtood of the same river could not be got rid of, this 
small river is to be swelled, not, by an additional volume of water, 
but by the armies wading across it! (Page 620.) And finally, 
because no Tumuli are found in situations such as M. Chevalier's 
system requires, it is gravely supposed, that ^Tumulus may be 
ploughed down, and t]bus annihilated ! (page 620.) Yet this gentle- 
man, from having visited the spot himself, might have been aware 
of the bulk of the Tumtdi in that quarter. 

There are very few points in my work that escape attack ; but 
the principal are, First, my want of knowledge of Greek; 
Secondly, Professor Carlyle*s Sketch, and the river Shiniar, 
included in it : and Thirdly, the Tumulus, sometime ascribed to 
Myrinna, 

My want of Greek is made a very heavy charge ; and very often 
repeated. One might have supposed, that I had at some time 
pretended to a knowledge of Greek, and had been detected in 
the imposition ; instead of having declared my ignorance of it at 
the outset. 

In page 607, he says, ** In page ix, is an avowed declaration of 
ignorance of the Greek language ; from which all the knorvledge 
worth having on the Plain of Troy must be derived. We do not 
insist upon the absolute necessity of it, if the passages bearing upon 
the subject be literally translated by another person, — but without 
some knowledge of the language, no one has the least chance of 
learning what is universally admitted to be interpolation ; while 
these interpolations are often, if not always, the very passages that 
bewilder and mislead. We do not denv that the translation of 
Cowper may be sufficiently accurate for all the purposes of 
poetry : it signifies but little in verse, whether the clouds over- 
spread the moon, or the moon be hidden behind clouds ; but in 
matter of science, tlie difference would often be essential, and 
fatal to the sense." 

To me, there seems to be something like contradiction of him- 
self here : ^ seesaw of Greek, and no Greek. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that such interpolations 
really exist, may not the same person, who is equal to the transla- 
tion of the original parts, be as much in the secret of the interpola- 
tions as this gentleman ^ It would seem, then, as if these interpola- 
tions (which by the bye are kept out of sight) are meant to operate 
as an injunction, to keep the whole of a work in check ; and to be 
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let out at pleasure^ on any part of the text. Bat has it ever been 
pretended, that the descriptions of the plain, the rivers, (the two 
springs excepted), or the Tumuli^ promontories, &c. which are the 
characteristic marks which I have followed, have been interpolated 
in the Iliad ? 

But without resorting to this gentleman, for an opinion, " whe- 
ther a passage in Greek, containing matter addressed to the under- 
standing, strictly : such as descriptions, narratives^ &>c. may be 
communicated in a different language," I shall beg leave to quote 
another great authority on this occasion ; that is, Dr. John- 
son. 

He says, in his life of Pope, that *' Mr. Pope might always 
have obtained his author's sense (that is. Homer's) with suffi- 
cient certainty from the literal translations, in Latin." — And that 
*^ among the readers of Homer, the number is very small, of those' 
who find much in the Greeks more than in the Latin, except the 
music of the numbers." And he adds, that '^ minute inquiries 
into the force of words, are less necessary in translating Homer, 
than other poets, because his positions are general, and his repre- 
sentations natural"-— and also, that *' Homer has fewer passages 
of doubtful meaning, than any other poet, either in the learned, 
or in inodern languages." The Doctor is quite silent respecting 
t nterpolations. 

Now, if Dr. Johnson admits that " the sense of H?)mer may 
always be obtained with sufficient certainty from the literal tfans- 
lations*'-T-may I not be allowed to obtain the requisite knowledge 
of certain passages in the original, by means of literal translations, 
alsof Moreover, Dr. Johnson speaks of the Iliad at large; but 
I confine my argument to the descriptive parts alone. And here, 
1 cannot but remark, that my antagonist appears to admit, that the 
translation of Cowper, (or I suppose he means any other fair trans- 
lation), mai/ be accurate enough for the purposes of poetry, but 
not for scientific matters : that is, geography y I conceive, is here 
meant. (I confess, 1 had thought otherwise ; and that poetry was 
the more difBcult of the two.) 

Perhaps, then, it may be assumed, on the opinion of Dr. John- 
son, that a man, ignorant of Greek, may, nevertheless, be put in 
possession of the sense of Homer, respecting his description of 
the Plain of Troy, its rivers. Tumuli, &c. &c. or, which is the 
same thing, that if a man puts me in possession o^ the knowledge 
of a fact from a book, 1 may be as capable of reasoning on that 
fact, as if i had read it in the same book with my own eyes. 

I next proceed to the article of Mr. Carlyle's Sketch, and the 
course of the Shimar river, contained in it. 
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It is natural enough that the Shimar should be subject to a severe 
attack from the admirers of M . Chevalier. It has most audacious- 
ly started up, to dispute the honors of the Simois, with the 
Mender : that is, it has rebelled against the system of M. de Che- 
yalier. It has accordingly been threatened with worse, treatment, 
than even its brother Scamander suffered from the hands of Vul- 
can ; for that was on'y dried up temporariiy^ but this has been 
threatened with absolute annihilation : for, at one time, it seems, 
there was a speculation to turn it into the upper part of the l^hym- 
brek river : and thus to get fairly rid of it, as an individual stream : 
but the proof of the aiibi having perhaps been found difficult, 
the next resource was to lessen its bulk and consequence as much 
as possible; so as to disqualify it altogether for a Simois* In 
page 612, it is " a brook so inconsiderable, as not to be worth 
notice, towards its head." And in 6 1 5, "vestiges of the bed 
of a torrent, through one of the deepest of which, about 70 yards 
long, and without water, in the middle of winter, the common 
road for carts passes," is admitted to exist, near Kalifatli. (No 
doubt, the road would be carried across one of its shallowest 
parts.) 

But it appears, that however they may argue against its claim 
to the title of Simois, there is no getthig rid of it as a river, or 
rather torrent ; for when Dr. Clarke saw it, it not only flowed, 
but was too deep to be forded in many places. Here are the 
Doctor's words, (Vol. 11. page 96.) "The Kalifat river [our 
Shimar] can scarcely be said to flow towards the Menc|^r ; yet 
is so deep, that we were conducted to a ford, in order to pass. 
I have no hesitation in stating that I conceive this river to be the 
SimoisJ" And in p. 99v " i'he Kalifat river appears in KaufFer's 
map to be a much less spring than his Scamander (meaning the 
Bounarbashi river), which is not the case." An^ in p. 101. he 
says, that " it joins the Mender, near the Greek Church at 
Kalifat." 

It is probable, however, that Dr. Clarke saw it, after its bed 
had been recently filled, and before all the rain water had been 
drained off; because it would appear from others that it was^ 
lower at ordinary times ; at least in its course towards Kalifatli. 
But Mr. Carlyle certainly says, that at the junction of the Shimar 
and Thtpnbrek, the Shimar is tlje larger of the two rivers. (More 
information is wanted, respecting that part of its course, between 
the valley of the Shimar, and the river Thymbrek.) 

The Shimar is indeed obliged to fight its way throughout its 
whole course. In page 6 1j, the existence of the lower part of 
its course, " in the manner shown in my map,^* is disputed. Is 
this then to be understood as an admission of a lower or summer 
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course, of the Shimar ? I should hope it was ; because Mr. Car- 
Ijle says, that " being the larger stream, it communicates its name 
to the Thymbrek river, after their junction ;*' for surely Mr. Car- 
lyle can never be suspected of inventing such a story ! (See hia 
Journal in the Observations in the Troad, page xxi.) That it may 
not take precisely the same line as in my map, may well be ; as it 
was drawn into it from a rude sketch : but the general truth of 
it, 1 conceive, is not to be doubted. 

The stream noted as the Simois by Dr. Pocock, appears to be 
no other than this Shimar. The same must be said of that inserted 
by M. D'Anville, in his map of the Troad; which has in it two 
rivers between the Mender and the Hellespont, . And that it is 
the river seen by Dr. Chandler, to join the Mender in the Plain, 
near Kalifatli, and which he found omitted in Mr. Wood's map 
of the Troad, is perfectly clear ; for what other river is there in 
that quarter f The Dr. (Chandler) names this in his map of Asia 
Minor (most unaccountably, I think,) the Scamander, It serves, 
however, by the bye, as a presumptive proof of its being somewhat 
more like a river than the Reviewer is willing to allow ; since Dr. 
Chandler took it for the Scamander ! 

Now the Reviewer, in his wratli against the Shimar, passes over 
all these authorities^ as if the Professor and Dr. Clarke were the 
only evidences in question. It is proper also to remark, that 
M. D'Auville, Pocock, and Chandler, all committed their ideas 
to paper, long before Bouuarbashi was talked of. 

if it be argued that the Shimar is not the Simoisy because it is 
often stagnant, and has many parts of its bed nearly, or even quite 
dry ; it may be answered, that Homer says no more, than that the 
Simois M'us a torrent. And a torrent is, like the Shimar^ a river 
only at intervals. ' But it must have been a river at some time, 
or Dr. Clarke would not have found so much water in it, as to 
render it, at intervals, not fordable ; and that water also in 
motion. 

It became necessary to say thus much, in addition to the facts 
already given, respecting the Shimar, in the observations, pages 
35 to 39. 

Before I proceed, I shall beg leave to offer a remark, which 
being founded on one of our natural propensities, will not, pro- 
bably, be disputed by many. It is this : ^^ That if another person 
reports a discovery of any particular^ which we have in the course 
of our inquiries, missed ; and, which we think that we ought, 
had it existed, to have ourselves discovered ; we are very ready 



' It was, obviously, in that state, when the Scamander called it. Absence, 
in the case of an adjunct river, was the same as non-existence. 
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to reject such a discovery altogether.'^ 1 could cite more than one 
example of this fact^ in matters of much greater import to man- 
kind than any question relating to antiquities^ or ancient geogra* 
phy, could be. And I can aver, from my own observation^ that 
certain useful discoveries were not received and acted upon^ by 
professional men^ until a new generation had grown up^ who wero 
not ashamed to be instructed in that particular, because they were 
taught it in common with other matters, which were equally new 
to them.- 

It is with considerable regret, that I read the very severe attack 
on the veracity and consistency of my poor friend, Professor Car- 
lyle ; and the more, as [ have been the innocent cause of it ; whilst 
the man himself is removed, and unable to repel it. This might 
surely have been spared, without any detriment to the criticism. 
It is lamentable that a man should be accused of falsifying evi- 
dence, when, had he been in the wrong, the utmost that could have 
been said, was, that he had committed an error ! But has he even 
committed an errpr ? The reviewer himself admits the existence of 
llie Shimar river ; but contends that it is only a small insignificant 
stream. Carlyle does no more than declare its existence; he has 
no where said whether it was large or small : its positive bulk 
being either inferred or understood, from the reports of others. 
What, then, has Carlyle falsified i* 

But it happens that his report bears too heavily on M- Cheva- 
lier's system ; and is irresistible, as far as it goes : besides that, it 
receives^ as I have just said, a countenance from Chandler, Pocock, 
and D'Anville. 

Great stress is laid on the want of skill and science in Car- 
lyle*s Sketch, as if it had been ofiered for any other purpose 
than to prove, by the aid of the Journal which accompanied it, 
(See the Observations, page xxi.) two lines of route ; that is, 
from Sigaum to Bounarbashi, and back again by a different road. 
The sketch itself, considered in any other light, is below criti- 
cism : and is rather to be regarded as of that class of documents, 
which is described by Captain Lewis in his American expedition : 
that is, a map drawn by an intelligent Indian, with a piece of cliarr 
coal on a mat : but which, however, produced conviction ; and 
served to regulate their general ideas of the geography. 1 ask^ 
would the evidence of a peasant, respecting the existence and 
course of a river be rejected, because his language was coarse, 
or ungrammatical ? It is internal evidence that is to be attended 
to in such cases. 

But this sketch is affected to be considered as a geographical 
document, for the whole Troad ; and is most elaborately descanted 
on, through several pages. This serves two purposes : in the 
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first place, by abasing or ridiculing the execution of the sketch, 
to attempt to depreciate the value of the evidence it contains ; 
although the execution and the evidence have no more to do with 
each other, than the materials made use of by the Indians have 
with the truth of the story which they meant to tell. A second 
and more important use of the sketch, is, the employing it as a 
Joil, to set off the bad topography of M. Chevalier. And, no 
doubt, if classed as a geographical document, (which was never 
yet thought of,) it falls very much below the other. ' 

It may be asked, why, in a fair inquiry into the value of this 
evidence, respecting the Shimar, the Journal should not have been 
referred to, as well as the sketch, since it contained plain matters 
of fact ; that, and the sketch, mutually explaining and corroborat- 
ing each other i 

The Tumulus described in the map, near Kalifatli, now dis- 
owned, after having been adopted about a dozen years ago for 
that of Myrinna, comes next to be considered. There must be 
something more than ordinary in a case where a fact is five times 
denied, in the course of one dissertation. Is it, that it would draw 
Troy too far from Bounarbashi i for where Myrinna is, there, 
close at hand, will be the Scaan gate ! But surely, whatsoever 
name it may be allowed to bear, there must be a Tumulus in that 
general position. Dr. Chandler saw two Tumuli in that ijuarter, 
whilst standing near Kalifatli : and what is still more to the pur- 
pose, a highly respectable gentleman has assured me, since the 
publication of the book, that he certainly placed his instrument 
for taking angles in the Troad, on a Tumulus, in that general situa- 
tion. 

It is not at all extraordinary that Sir W. Gell should have 
missed this tumulus ; as it is ^ well known that he Jound others, 
which had been missed by former travellers. The same may be 
said of Doctor Clarke, and of Mr. Cai^yle ; each of whom saw 
Tumuli, which no other persons had seen. 

In page 620, the Reviewer says, that the plough is often fatal 
to such structures, in a plain. Also, that he finds in a note, that 
Sir William Gell saw one, in the plain, between the Mender and 
]3ounarbashi rivers. The reader will find in page 147 of my ob- 
servations, (the passage alluded to,) that Sir William says, he saw 
*^ a bank of sand or earth, with trees or bushes on the top, on 
the west side of the Mender, about east from Erkessi-kui." He 



■ In the Preface to the Observations page xx. it is said, " This is a 
very rude and imperfect performance, if considered as a piece of geography, 
to which it has no title ; being done merely to express the general directioa 
•f some important routes.'^ 
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adds, " this may have been thrown up by the water/' &c. (This 
was communicated to me by Sir William, after he had read my 
observations, which were then generally printed off.) 

If the Reviewer will have this to be a Tumuhsy it is more than 
Sir W. Gell himself contends for. A Tumulus thrown up by a 
river, seems to be no improper comparison for one that might be 
ploughed down ! 

He also speaks of a Tumulus in KaufFer's map, implied to be 
in the same position. I do not find it in the map of Kauffer. 

The authority of Demetrius of Scepsis is made very light of, as 
might have been expected. (Page 6l£.) In p. 615, he is said to 
have possessed no advantages for investigation over modem tra- 
vellers ; on the contrary, his prejudices misled him ; and, on the 
whole, circumstances are considerably in favor of modern tra- 
vellers! In 617, Demetrius is said to have only looked on Me 
other side of the plain, being totally misled by the claims of the 
people of rlew Ilium, &c. May we ask where these prejudices, 
&c. are recorded ? 

But one is really amused to hear that Demetrius kept to the 
high road, and did not beat the bushes, which then concealed the 
rums of Tioy on the hill of Bounarbashi, (pp. 6 11, 6 16.) So 
that a personage, whom Strabo thought worthy of being quoted ; 
whom Scipio took for his guide in the Troad ; and who is reported 
to have passed so much of his time in exploring it, only kept, it 
seems, to the high road when in search of antiquities ! It is some* 
what like what one has heard of, going a hunting in a gig ! 

It appears to be the determination of this gentleman to scout 
every particular that the ancients have said concerning Troy, since 
the days of Homer; so that those who lived two thousand yearf 
nearer to the date of the transactions, are supposed to have known 
less concerning the Iliad, and the plain of Troy, than certain 
learned people of the 19th century. He will not admit any place 
for the site of Troy, that has not " vestiges of antiquity/' (Page 
606.) Now, had the ancients told us that such were in existence, 
or rather had they not told us the contrary, such an argument might 
have weight ; but, in my idea, the remains at Bounarbashi rather 
furnish an argument against, than for, its being the site of Troy. 
But the remains may be of a later date than Troy. 

To the authorities adduced from Homer, in proof of the iden«» 
tity of the Mender river with the Scamander, I have nothing to 
add; but some explanation may be necessary, as the Reviewer 
appears to wish to render of no effect any authorities adduced 
fi^om Homer, by a person who is unable to read him in the original. 
Even Cowper is slighted, as if he had been rather a reader, than a 
maker, of a translation. And from the contempt sometimes ex- 
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pressed towards him, one must conclude that he greatly under- 
valued the Greek of Cowper, in comparison with his own. 

It is obvious that a person^ who undertakes a translation of a 
great work, such as the Iliad, Odmsey, &c. cannot allow to every 
passage the same attention which he would be able to give to a few 
select passages only. Accordingly, certain of the passages, which 
I have adduced in proof, may, perhaps, be expressed in terms that 
approach nearer to the meaning of the original, than others. The 
truth is, that 1 consulted a friend respecting the exact meaning of 
many hnportant parts ; but yet have generally quoted Cowper. 

I am again assured, that the terms employed by Homer, re- 
specting the Scamander river in particular, are really such as E 
have set forth in the observations, taken in their general sense. 
(Pages 55, 56.) Or taking them more strictly translated by exact 
equivalents, in English, they are the following : (lib. xxi.) 

*^ The vortiginous Xanthus" (v. 2.) " The deep-streamed river ^ 
foaming with vortices,^* (v. 8.) " The deep stream roared^* (v. Q.) 
" The terrible river,'' (v. 25.) " The great river,'' (v. 92.) " The 
deep-embanked Scamander," (v. 36.) ** The Scamander, abound- 
ing in deep whirlpools^' (v. 603.) 

Again, " The Trojans lurking, crouching under the craggy 
ihores of the impetuous stream :" or, " under the craggs bordering 
the stream of the terrible river,*' (lib. xxi. v. 25.) 

If these phrases have any meaning, they cannot surely be applied, 
to the Bounarbashi river. Homer never departs from character^^ 
which he would most egregiously have done, had he described a 
torrent flood in a river, which was fed by equal and perennial 
springs. The proper and natural qualities of things he, indeed, 
as is the business of a poet, heightens ; but he would not be 
listened to, if he ascribed courage to a deer, or swiftness to a 
tortoise. 

It is also remarked that the Scamander is always introduced 
with some ennobling epithet, but not so the Simo'ts, 

In effect, it must rest with the unbiassed reader of Greek to 
determine, whether Homer's descriptions of the rivers are to be 
understood in the manner in which I have applied them. 

Previous to the time of M. de Chevalier, the Scamander was 
doubtless regarded as the larger of Homer's two rivers. Indeed, 
the Reviewer seems to have half a mind to make the Bounarbashi 
the larger, (pp. 6 18, 6 190 I hsye no wish to degrade it as a 
river, it is a most beautiful and useful stream ; but, fed alone by 
perennial springs, how can it swell, and take the character of a 
torrent, as the history requires ? The Reviewer says, that it is 
'* deep, compared to the streams of the east," (p. 619.) and asks 
" whether 15 feet by 3 does not constitute a large stream in the 
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east?" By this one may conceive that this gentleman has not/ 
travelled far eastward. 

The floods or swelling of the Scamander, when Achilles crossed 
it, is accounted for rather in an unusual manner, (p. 6'20.)y that 
is, " by the passage of 100 to 150 thousand men." This suppo- 
sition involves some very whimsical ideas ; for, as the swelling is 
said to be occasioned by the passage of the armies over the river, 
(that is, of course, by displacing a part of its waters,) it must 
necessarily have been, that the operations of Vulcan, to reduce the 
flood so raised, must have been performed during the time that the 
troops were actually in the river, since it was by the immersion 
of their limbs, and a small part of their bodies, in it, that the 
waters swelled. Now, as we learn that one effect of Vulcan's 
fires on the river was the total destruction of every living creature 
in it, the men could not have been much at their ease whilst 
passing over. 

But, seriously, do columns of armies, in wading a river, occasion 
any remarkable swell or flood in it ? or is it to be supposed by any 
person, save the Reviewer, that 100 or 150 thousand nien plunged 
into it at once ? 

The woodman's time of eating his meal, which afl^ects the length 
of the interval of time allowed to the transactions of the day on 
which the Grecian wall was stormed, comes next under consider- 
ation. 

I confess that I cannot for a moment suppose, that the time of 
eating his principal meal (as this is implied to be) was early in the 
morning, as the gentleman supposes ; and it is difiicult to under* 
stand how he should know the fact, as he delivers it — ^** that the 
woodman's hour for eating, in that country, was very early in the 
morning,'' (p. 627). "Homer describes him as being fatigued 
with felling high trees, and then recruiting his strength by taking 
food." (Iliad XI. v. 86.) Here, then, we have a proof that it could 
not be very early in the morning, for he had worked long enough 
to be fatigued. And to argue from the reason of the thing, do 
hard-working men eat their chief meal very early in the morning, 
and then labor through. the rest of the day (almost the whole of it) 
fasting ? or rather, do they not divide the day nearly into two equal 
parts, as reason points out, in order to obtain the greatest advan- 
tage from the use of their food ? Nor does it suit the circum- 
stances of ibe battle of that day, that the Trojans should have given 
way, early in the morning, as it appears to have been a hard con- 
tested one. 

It is also said, (p. 627)9 in support of the same position respect- 
ing the distance, that the heroes " had all of them chariots with 
fltct bor^s :" but they had infantry attending them, and must have 
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regulated their motions accordingly. However, this the Reviewer 
easily gets rid of, by saying, (p. 628), that " modern travellers are 
accused by our author of thinking that armies could move as 
quickly as they themselves can ; if they think so, they are perfectly 
right, there was nothing to prevent 150,000 men from marching in 
a level plain, just as easily, and much quicker, than the persons who 
walk by the side of the horses of these travellers." 

Here I must remark, that the gentleman has not quoted me very 
accurately ; for I say, (p. 122 of the Observations,) *^ large armies 
IN ORDER OF BATTLE." And if he really thinks that 100 or 
150 thousand men, in order of battle, can march as fast, (much 
quicker are his words,) as grooms walk by the side of horses, I can 
only leave him in possession of his opinion, for it would be of no 
use for me to say any more to him on that part of the subject. 

It is also necessary to caution the reader not to suppose, as be 
may possibly be inclined to do, from the manner in which it is 
worded in the Remarks, (p. 628), '^ that I deny the possibiliiy of 
passing over 30 miles of country in a single day,,*' (which would, 
mdeed, have been a very extraordinary position, having myself 
made longer marches on pressing emergencies) ; but that the sub* 
stance of what I have stated is this, as may be seen in pages 119 
and 120 of the Observations—^' That seven hours and a half is 
too short an interval, in which to perform the different services of 
marching in order of battle, and frequently fighting by the way, 
over SO miles of ground ; of attacking and carrying the wall ; 
fighting three times at, and within, that wall ; and also before Troy; 
and at the wall, for the body of Patroclus." 

This is very unlike the statement of the Reviewer, who, notwith-' 
standing, accuses me of '^ wilfully misrepresenting facts to serve a 
sifstem P' 

It is fH'obable that the fighting on that day, independent of the 
marching, must have occupied many hours. Mr. Pope, (or rather 
Mr. Addison, who is $iiid to have written the Arguments to the 
different books of the Iliad for his translation,) classes this fighting 
2LsfoHr distinct battles; and although there may be a want of pro* 
priety in this statement, yet it shows that he considered the trans- 
actions to be such as required a great deal of time. I have re- 
marked in the Observations, that even allowing the Scaan gate to 
have been no more than 3 i miles from the Grecian camp, the time 
is rather too short for the marching, and for the other transactions, 
collectively. 

Here it may be proper to remark, that in page 628 it is said, 
that after all the talk about the distance, '^ Bounarbashi is only 
about two miles more distant than the Pagus from the shore." 
But the question concerns the distance between the shore and the 
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Scaan gate, not the Pagus ; and that is about 3 1 miles more in 
M. Chevalier's map than in mine, making about 15 miles differ- 
ence in the total of tlie marching on that day. 

In page 613^ I am called to order, for not mentioning an ancient 
bridge, said to have been built over the confluent stream of the 
Mender and Bounarbashi rivers ; and to be '^ of the same age 
with that of Demetrius.** And hence it is inferred by the Re- 
viewer, or rather insisted on, that in consequence the Mender ran 
in that line of course in the time of Demetrius. May it be asked, 
" how is the date of the bridge ascertained i" Roman times lasted 
a gl^at many centuries after the time of Demetrius ! 

In p. 6£0y he says, that *^ the width of the plain between the 
Mender and Shimar be has proved to be falsified." If I under- 
stand him rightly, I can only answer, generally, that in my map the 
width of the plain rests on the authority of Sir W. Gell^ who par- 
ticularly describes it in his book on the topography of Troy, 
pages SS, 34, as well as in his map. 

In p. 6^4, much is said concerning my statement (in p. 91 of 
the Observations,) ^^ that the Scamander ftozved between the Gre- 
cian camp and Troy, and that in consequence the Bounarbashi 
river cannot be the Scamander,*' I cannot understand how the 
matter could be otherwise. What is it to the purpose^ which xcay 
a road led from the site of the Grecian camp, to that of Bounar- 
bashi P this does not alter the relative positions : the camp and 
Bounarbashi were surely on the same side of the river of Bounar- 
bashi — how then can it come between them ? 

In 626, I am asked, how the Trojan camp could have been 
situated between that of the Greeks and the Scamander i I can 
o|^ly answer, because the Grecian camp was in its front, and the 
river on its flank. Is not London between the Thames and the Lee i 

When I say that the Kalli-colone was seen by Homer from the 
lower part of the plain, it i^ not necessary, in common acceptation, 
that it should mean the extreme verge of the plain. It is doubtless 
seen as low down as two-thirds of the whole space between Atche- 
kui and the site of the Grecian camp, on what was then the sea-shore. 

With respect to the position of Atche-kui, whatsoever may be 
altered is accounted for in the Observations, page 1 13, and nothing 
that is altered is pretended to be taken from Sir W. Geli. There 
is a distinguishing line in the map. 

My idea respecting the meaning of the term left, as applied to 
Hector, is combated in p. 623. I should really have conceived 
that no one passage in the whole Iliad could furnish less matter for 
doubt ; but it was perhaps a suflicient reason for combating the 
opinion, that I had given it. 

1 believe it will be found difScuIt to reconcile the term left, 
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to the left of Hector's army. The post of Ajax was on the side 
towards Rhateum, which was on the left of the Grecian camp. 
It was the post of Ajax that was attacked by Hector, and surely 
that division of the Trojan army, at the head of which he made 
the attack^ must necessarily have been the right, as being op- 
posed to the left of the Greeks. The left of the Trojans would 
have been opposite to the post of Achilles, if they had attacked on 
that side. The Reviewer offers no reasons in proof of his assertions. 

But it may be remarked that this redoubted Grecian quotes his 
Homer very carelessly, since he says, pp. 623, 624, " We are in- 
formed, that Hector on the left knew not of the slaughter occa- 
sioned by JjaXy who we know was stationed on the left of the 
ships," (Iliad, xiit. v. 676.) I will beg leave to set this gentleman 
right : the name of Ajax does not appear in that place, because 
the poet was alluding to the havoc made by Idomeneus and Me^ 
riones, as is described in the former part of the same xiiith. book, 
and not to Ajax, who was then fighting in a different place. But, 
as 1 have said in the Observations, p. 89, the l^t, meaning the left 
division of the battle, is one thing, and the extremity of the lefty 
or flank, another. This gentleman accuses me of wilful misrepre^ 
sentations to serve a system ! 

I shall now beg leave to take notice of some misrepresentations^ 
or mis-statements, which, assuming the shape of facts, have a tern 
dency to the disadvantage both of the book and of the author. Jt 
is possible that some of them may be unintentional, and only arise 
from the disposition in which the Reviewer appears to have read 
the book, that is, with a determination to find faults ev^ry where ; 
and therefore he has sometimes led himself into errors. ' 

In p. 6ll, it is said, that 1 "pretend to doubt the fact of the 
Bouuarbashi river having once run into the Mender." This is 
answered by referring to pages 2 and 3, where I suppose it to have 
been turned out of its course to the Mender , after the date of the 
Trojan war ; and to page 106, where it is repeated. 

In 625, I am said to " wish to make it appear, that the suppo- 
Bition that the mouth of the Scamander was near the Rhoeteaa 
Promontory in ancient times, is my own discovery." 

In the Observations, p. 97, I have expressly said, that this was 
. the opinion of Sir W. Gell ! Also, to the same effect in p. 149. 

Again, in 623, I am said to " suggest that Neachore is a rowi- 
pound of Greek and Turkish." My words are, " Neachore is 
nearly contiguous to Jenikin — the former name is doubtless from 
the Greek, the latter from the Turkish; both having the same 
meaning, that is, New Town/' / 

Likewise, in the same page, the reader is left to 'suppose, that I 
place more than 100,000 Uien in the Grecian encampment on the 
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^bore. But in the Obs. p. 80, 102,000 men are stated to be the 
original numbers, as collected from Thucydides. And in p. 148, 
I have said, that " it may be supposed, that they were reduced to 
half the number, or nearly to an equality with the Trojans." It 
would, indeed, have been disgraceful, had 300,000 Greeks al- 
lowed themselves to be besieged by 50,000 Trojans ! 

Possibly this idea gave occasion to the Reviewer's pardalitj 
to the Trojans, expressed in page 624. 

In p. 626, the slip of putting beech-tree for ^g-tree, affords 
matter of exultation. I apprehend that the hill of the wild fig- 
tree has been so often mentioned in translations, that no one could 
well be ignorant that it meant the Erineus. (I conclude that the 
beech-trees of Theophrastus, on the Tumulus of Ilus, ran in my 
head.) Sir W. Gell kindly pointed out the error to me after it was 
printed off; and it is corrected in the errata accordingly. Is 
one then to have no benefit of clergy ? 

I am censured for not mentionii^ the name of Mr. Morrit ; 
surely, if I have not the good fortune to agree with a respectable 
w*riter, it would be more polite to be silent, than to mention him, 
merely to say that I differed from him ! 

No aigument concerning the Throsmos can be founded on the 
present appearance of the shore, whatsoever the Throsmos may 
have been. More than a milt having been added to the plain, the 

1>lain itself in consequence raised, hoUows filled up, and declivities 
essened, these circumstances forbid it. Who can tell what the 
nature of the shore was at Priene and Myu9, now that they are 
several miles inland i 

I shall now beg leave to mention some of the Reviewer's 
inconsistencies likewise. 

He sets out, page 606, with '^ professing personally that re- 
gard, which is inspired by amiable qualities,*' &c. : and in 625, 
aJ9ects great delicacy in speaking out, lest he ^' should deviate 
from that respect, which he professes at all times for the author:" 
which having said, he thinks he has a right to make as free with 
me as he pleases. 

In p. 611, he says, I *^ pretend to doubt:'* in p. 6l2, I have 
'' insinuated away facts/* and act in a ^^ treacherous manner." In 
6 14, '' not ^uite adhered to matter of fact.*! In 624, jbl step 
farther, " wilfully misrepresented, to serve a system :'* and in 625, 
*' corrupting the readings of an ancient author,** (that is, Pliny.) 
Also, in p. 624, he seems to accuse me of soinethmg, but I really 
cannot understand what. It may be seen that he has, in that place, 
worked himself up, till he is grown unintelligible. After much 
more blame, of various kinds, he finishes by saying, " we are never- 
theless persuaded, that all which has been advanced by Dr. Ciarke,« 
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of whose talents no one can think too highly^ and Major Rennell, 
has been done with a laudable desire, not only to further truth, 
and promote investigation, but with a conviction that they were 
doing so ,'" and all this after a charge of treacherous conduct, de- 
parture from fad ^ and Tsnlful misrepresentation ; and for the sak* 
of supporting a system ! 

Now does this gentleman seriously expect to be listened to 
through a long dissertation, \^hen he so soon forgets what he said 
at the distance of a few pagA ? 

One is much entertained with a compliment of his, (page 607>) 
that I am qualified to make '^ a general map of India,** Now, 
although much seems to be comprehended in these words, yet, in 
fact, much more is meant to be excluded. 1 am first of all re- 
stricted to India, that is, I must not venture westward into Asia 
Minor, for fear, perhaps, that I might stray into Troas; nor meddle 
with any other ihnn general geography, lest I should think of the 
topography of the Troad: so diat '^ his veneration for my geogra- 
phical acquirements" ceases, when I descend from the subject of 
empires, to the task of tracing the beds of torrents, or die skirts 
of narrow plains ! 

And it must not be foi^otten, that this question of the topogra-^ 
pby of the Troad is by some affected to be considered as distinct 
from a geographical one ; as if it was not really as much a ques- 
tion of ancient geography, as any relating to Greece or Rome. 
All questions of ancient geography must necessarily be decided 
by ancient history, or by ancient descriptions and monuments; 
but the means employed do not alter the nature of the question. 
Perhaps it is not admitted to be a geographical question, lest I 
might possibly have been deemed equal to the solution of it. 

An objectiou is also taken, page 607 y tliat 1 have never been in 
the Troad. Speaking honestly, I am of opinion, that had I been 
one amoi^st those, who have reported what they saw, I should have 
be^n less qualified than at present, as I probably might not, from 
my own personal observation, have been so much master of the 
subject, as when the observations of so many persons are before 
me. But to the point of the remark, ** Has the position of Jupiter 
Ammon ever been doubted, because the person who pointed it 
out had not been on the spot V* 
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CONJECTURAL CRITICISM ON VIRGIL. 



X A M induced to offer a criticism on a passage in Virgil^ which 
I have never seen so explained as to give me satisfaction. 

Primus £§o in patriam mecum^ modo vita supersit, 
Aoniu rediens deducam vertice Musas : 
Primus Idumeeas referam tibi Mantua palmas^ 

GA)r^c. iii. V. 10. 

I perfectly agree with any one that shall say^ in patriam rediens 
marks the intention of the poet to return to his native country, 
whither he proposes to conduct the Muses from Aonia; but I 
can no more subscribe to the notion that by Idumaeas palmas 
Virgil meant to bring palms from Idume^ than I can suppose, 
vnth Catrou, that the Roman poet meditated a voyage to the 
Levant. Jt is far from my intention, to attempt to |!>rove my 
point, by showing how unlikely it was that VirgU should be ac- 
quainted with Syria, ^Egypt, or Palestine; this is not, in my 
opinion, the ground on which any thing solid is likely to be esta- 
blished, since it were no very arduous task to demonstrate, that 
numberless beauties and sublimities have been transplanted into 
the soils of Greece and Rome from the sacred gardens of the East. 
For my own particular part, if I may be allowed the liberty, after 
re-considering the whole of the passage with the splendid and 
ingenious comment in the notes on the Epistle to Augustus, I 
would wish to join with those who think Idumaeas unfit for its situa- 
tion, and would endeavour to substitute another epithet in its place, 
could It be done without offering violence to the traceof the letters, 
and could it bring out a meaning more agreeable to the general 
scope of the passage than the present reading. And first, we may 
observe, that the poet tells us. Primus ego, 1 will be the first, 
if I survive my return to my native country, to bring the Muses 
from the Aonian Mount ; I will also be the first to bring to thee, 
O Mantua, palms from Idume, and I will erect a temple on the 
banks of the Mincius ; Csesar shall be the God, and I, the con- 
queror, in purple, will exhibit the games on the banks of my 
native river, for which all Greece shall leave Alpheus and the 
shores of Molorchus. All this is very intelligible, and without 
any difficulty, if you except the sudden iump from the heights of 
Boeotia over the j^gean, and the Memterranean Seas, to fetch 
palms for the conquerors at the Mincian games. I am fully aware 
that the palms of Idume were used by the poets for palms in gene- 
ral, as Silius Italicus and Martial abundantly testiify, lib, vjii. v. 456. 
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lib. X. Epigr. 50. — But here tlie circumstances of the place hjiye 
induced me, I confess, to look for palms in a more confined sei^e^ 
the palms of Greece, and the victories of its games : For does not 
the poet say, " When I shall return to my native country, I will 
bring with me the Muses from the Aonian mount ?" and in the 
same breath does he not go on, ^' I will (also) bring back (re£fe- 
ram) with me Idumaean palms ?" From whence ? it may be 
asked— Why from Aonia certainly, whither he was just gone but 
the instant before. And if we inquire for what purpose, it may 
he answered for the Mincian games, where Virgil, as conqueror, 
in honor of Augustus, was to drive his hundred chariots in the 
presence of all Greece, 

On the words ** Centum q^adrijugos agitabo ad flumina CHrriis," 
Servius remarks, '^ Id est, unius diei exhibebo Circenses." This 
makes it clear for what the palms were designed, which he pfo- 
niises to exhibit to his native Mantua, with the Muses, for the first 
time. And here we may remark, that in patriam cannot mean 
Italy at large^ as in this sense primus could neither l>e true of the 
Muses, or the games. Virgil was not the first epic poet of the 
Romans ; but as he first offered to exhibit the games of Greece 
to Mantua, so was he the first bard of that country, who promised 
to celebrate his own victories over the muses of Helicon. But to 
tjhe point. To say the truth, I consider Idumseas as an idle 
epithet, and of no use but to complete the verse, and puzzle the 
commentators. We naturally look for something in the adjective 
which agrees with palbias^ tliat shall expressly mark its meanings 
and its country ; Idumean palms are applicable to a triumphal 
entry, more than to the hands of the victors in the games ; but as 
the Muses come from Greece, so do the palms in question, and 
signify the introduction to Mantua of those branches which^ in the 
hands of the victors^ denote a superior strength in running, leap- 
ing, wrestling, and so forth ; in a word> 1 think it not at all improba- 
ble that Virgil wrote. 

Primus ITHON^IAS referam tibi Mantua palmas. 

Nor is this unlikely, on account of the apparent difference of the 
different letters, THON for DUM, since ITHOME and 
ITHONlTappear anciently to have been confounded together, 
and it is probable, that from ITHOMEAS or ITHONiEAS, 
came IDUM^AS. Whosoever will take the pains to examine 
the authorities, will be a better judge of the probability of such 
changes. Ithone was a town in Boeotia, sacred to Minerva, whose 
temple stood in a plain before Coronaea, where the IJ^ft^oicoriaK 
were celebrated, hinc illas palmae. Callimachus mentions tbQ 
Ithottian games. 
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We learn also from Statius, that Ithone was sacred to Minerva^ 

Ducit Ithonaeos atque Alcumenaea Minervae 
Agiuina. I'heb, vii. 330. 

And in another important passage^ lib. ii. near the end. 



Seu Pandionio- 



Monte veniSy sive Aonia devertis Ithone. v. 721. 

Consult Hesychius, v. 'Itwvm Etym. Mag. Callim. Ceref.V. 75. 
Apollon, Rhod. l,55\. and Holstenad Stephanum Byzant. 

S. WESTON. 
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CARMEN TOGRAI. 

V. 17. v; 45'. oxoN. l66l. 8vo. 



\y^ji *i]jSS 'jA 'Syf los* 
>a.5>1 *<**i ^^ aXaS (j. 

Tht reward of a man who wishes for long life, is to outlive all 

his friends. 

This sentiment was inscribed in the form of a curse on an 
ancient wall. 

QVI HOC AMOVERIT 
VLTIMVS SVORVM MORIATVR. 

S. WESTON 
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minister of the place, and married^ in 1743^ to Johanna Pqto* 
thea Ranibach, received a call, a few weeks after the birth of his 
son, to Sachsenhausen; was, two years afterwards, appointed minis- 
ter of St. Peter's church, Frankfort; in 1767, became consistorial 
counsellor there, and died in 1777. Young Griesbach was early 
distinguished by rare qualHications and a thirst of knowledge. 
Having acquired the rudiments of learning from the instruction of 
private teachers, he pursued his studies at the Gymnasium of Frank- 
fort under the rectors Albrecht, (styled by Gothe, in his Life, an 
original character,) and Purmann, and in particular became tho- 
roughly conversant in the learned languages. On the 26th of April, 
1762, he removed to the university of Tubingen, where he had Schottt 
Baur, Hoffmann, and Kies, for teachers in philology and philoso- 
phy, tfnd Reuss, Cotta, and Sartorius, in divinity. These he held 
m high respect, and remembered with pleasure, even at a late period 
of life, the hours which he had spent especially in the society of 
Baur, and the solid instruction which he had enjoyed from all. In 
September, 1764, he left Tubingen, and went the following month 
to Halle, where, besides the science to which his attention was 
principally devoted, he pursued his philosophical and philological 
studies under the direction of Segner, Meier, J. P. Eberhard, and 
J. L. Schulze. In divinity, he was a diligent disciple of the elder 
Knupp, ^Ibsselt, and above all of Semler, who distinguished and 
admitted him into his more select circle. In October, 1766, he re- 
paired to Leipzig, where he chiefly improved himself by the lec- 
tures of Ernesti and Reiske, but likewise attended those of Crusius 
and Morus, Gellert, Emesti, jun. and Schrokh. 

He had now completed his academic studies, in which he had 
collected an ample and well-arranged store of knowledge in divinity 
in general, and particularly in criticism and ecclesiastical history, 
to which he already resolved to dedicate his labors. In October, 
1767, he returned to Halle, where he, the same year, defended his 
Diss, de Jide historica ex ipsa rerum qua narrantur naturajudi^ 
canda, which was his first literary performance (4to. 1767) Oct. 
22, 1768, after defending his Diss, hist. theoL locos theologicos ex 
Leone M,PontiJice Romano sistens^Hsl. 1768, 4to.) he obtained 
the degree of M. A. and left Halle on the 25th. He then spent 
some time with his parents, in preparing for a course of tra- 
vel, the object of which was most intimately connected with his^ 
studies. To obtain a more thorough insight into ecclesiasti- 
cal histoi'y, he deemed it necessary to observe various religious sects 
with his own e>;es, that he might be able to form so much the 
more independent an opinion respecting them. For his critical la- 
bors, the use of the English hbraries, and of the most celebrated 
and least known manuscripts was of essential importance ; he was 
desirous of personally examining, comparing,and proving, the cor- 
rectness of those canons of criticism which he bad established for 
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hiBiiself. He was likewise solicitous^ as the best part of his youth 
had been passed among books^ and in literary avocations^ to mingle 
more freely in society, and to unite experience and a knowledge of 
the world with the ardent desire of moving, at some future time^ 
in a more extensive sphere. 

In April, 1769^ he commenced his grand tour. He first visited 
the most considerable libraries and the principal universities in the 
south and west of Germany, and then proceeded to Holland, 
where he made but a short stay at Groningeu, Amsterdam, Leyden, 
the Hague, Utrecht, and Hotterdam, because he cherished a hope, 
in which, however, he was afterwards disappointed, that he should 
have an opportunity of revisiting that country. He next embarked 
for England, and in September, 1769, arrived in London. There; 
in the British Museum, as also in the Bodleian library, at Oxford, 
in the college libraries, and other public &nd private collections at 
Cambridge, he prosecuted his researches with an assiduity and per- 
severance, and availed himself of their literary treasures, with a dili« 
gence, which few travellers have displayed. He then repaired to 
France, >sind reached Paris, on the 13th of June, 1770. There, too, 
lie spent most of his time in the principal libraries, and his clear com- 
prehensive judgment, and penetration, every where met with a rich 
reward. Both in England and France, mutual esteem united him 
with the most eminent scholars ; Schurrer, the friend of his youtli, 
and afterwards an ornament to -the university of Tiibingen, was his 
fellow traveller, and during this tour he formed a permanent friend- 
ship with the meritorious Bruns, who had devoted himself to the 
came kind of studies. 

In Oct. 1770, he returned to Frankfort, and spent the winter in 
sifting, arranging, and completing, the rich materials which he had 
collected, against the last preparation for the functions of academi- 
cal tuition. In March, 1771, he defended at Halle, with his re- 
spondent, F. A. Stroth, (afterwards rector at Gotha,) his learned, 
acute, and critical Diss, de Codicibus quatuor Evangeliorum Ori' 
genianis, Partic. ],(Hal. 1771, 4to.> and then commenced his lec- 
tures with the most decided approbation. 

His merits were acknowledged, and soon acquired him distinc- 
tion; for, in February, 1773, he was appointed extraordinary Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. From his youth he was accustomed to incessant 
and indefatigable activity : he now bestowed his undivided and uu« 
common diligence upon his lectures and literary labors. Residing 
in the house of Semler, and in close friendship with his future 
brother-in-law, the celebrated philologist C G. Schlitz, he devoted 
not only the day, but al^io great part of the night, to his studies, and 
thus laid the foundation of many subsequent infirmities, especially 
of the habitual weakness and swelling of his legs. But a happi- 
ness was reserved for him which not only embellished; auimat«d| 
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and cheered his early years^ but attended him in old age. In 1775, 
Fr^derica Juliana^ the accomplished sister of his friend Schtitz^ 
became his wife. He was now relieved from the necessity of 
attending to the cares of life, and after his hours of labor, his 
often so arduous researches and inquiries, he found in her society 
recreation, refreshment, and a tender participation in all his coih 
cems. 

Already in 1774 he bad announced his first great work, his mas- 
terly critical edition of the historical books of the New Teat«r 
ment — Libri historici N, 1\ graice, Part I. containing the synop- 
sis of the first three Gospels (which appeared also under the title 
of Synopsis Evangeliorum Matth. Marc, et Luc. Hal. 1776. 8vo.^ 
The second part M^as published in 17^5. So early as 1777 anew 
edition was called for, which, without any synoptical arrangement of 
the gospels, was given to the world with this title — N. T. grace, 
textum adjidem Codicum, Versionum et Patrum emendavit, et 
lectionis varietatem adjecit J. J. G. Vol. I. et H. in which the 
text of the whole of the New Testament is corrected, with such 
critical care, and illustrated with such erudition, that diis work is 
justly classed among the most valuable and excellent of the time. 
It was not completed at Halle ; for in June, 1775, the author rei- 
ceived an invitation to Jena, where he was installed on the 2d of 
December as the third Professor of Divinity. The records of that 
seminary will transput to posterity the day on which itgaii^ such 
a teacher, on which this light began to shine upon it, as one of the 
most auspicious in its annals. 

He entered upon his functions with a public discourse, to which 
he invited the students by the simply eloquent ^nd luminous pro- 
gramme : De Historic ecclesiastical nostri seculi usibus samenter 
accommodate, utilitate(iexi. 1776. 4to.) This was soon followed 
by the t^^'o programmes, written on academical occasions : De vera 
notione vocabuli wevf/M in cap.FIIl. Epistola ad Romanos. 1. and 
II. (Jen. 1776 — 7. 4to.) On taking the degree of D. D. on the 7th 
of Feb. 1777, he defended the admirable Diss. Curarum in histo^ 
riam textus graci Epistolarum Paulinarum, specimen /. (Jena^ 
1777> 4to.) which displays throughout the shrewdest critical acumen. 
It has been generally and justly regretted that he never had leisure 
to produce the continuation. After his reception into the theolo- 
gical faculty, he wholly devoted his time, his labor, and his life^ to 
uie university, as is honorably attested by a long series of perform- 
ances composed on academical occasions. The following is a' list 
of them in chronological order: 

Comment, in Ephes.l. 19 sq. 1778. De potentiore ecclesia Ro* 
mancc principalitaie ad loc, Jrencei. 1. III. c. 3. 1779* Comment, 
ad. he. Pauli 1. Cor. 12. 1 — 11. 1780. Pr.de mundo a Deo Pa* 
trecondito per Jtilium. J 78 1. — Pr. defontibus unde Evangeluim 
$ms de resurrectione Domini narrationes. hauserint, 1784. Pr. de 
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Spirku Dei, quo abluti, sanctificati et justrficdti dicuntur Corin- 
tMiy I. Cor. 6. 1 1. 1784. Pr. de verbo firmo prophetico II. Pet. 
1. 16—^1. Part. II. 1784. Pr. de Nexu inter virtutem et reli- 
gtonewy 1784. StrictUra in locum de tlieopneustia librorum sacro- 
rum. Partic.V. 1784 — 8. Pr. quo probatur, Marci Evangelium to- 
iume Matth. et Luae commentariis excerpt um esse^ 1789. Con- 
tinuaiio, 1 790. Pr. de Imavinibus Judaicis, quibus auctor epis- 
tola ad HebriBOSy in describen^a Messia provincia itsus est. Partic, I. 
etil. 1791-2. Pr. quid Hebr. III. 7 . 10. 11. xarciTrava-Bcov 6siv 
imagine adumbretuTy 179^. Pr. sistenslocorum N. T. ad ascensum 
Christi in calum spectantium sylloge, 1 793. Pr. in quo Eutychis 
deunione naturarum in Christo senterUia illustratury 1794. — Com^ 
mentarii critici in gracum Mattkai textum. Specimen I. — IX. 
1794 — 1800. Epimetron ad commentarium criticum in Matth.tex- 
tuuiy 1801 — Commentarii ingracum Marci Textum critici. Partic. 
I. — IX. 1802—1810. These programmes were mostly written in 
the name of the university for Whitsuntide^ and some of them are 
reprinted in the collections of academical pieces. Tlie eighteen 
Comment, crit. in gr. text. Matth. et Marc, are collected in the 
Comment, crit. in text. grac. N. T, P. I. et II. the second part of 
^bicfa likewise contains the valuable Meletemata de vetustis textus 
recensionibus. 

So long as his strength was unimpaired and his healtli good^ he 
held three lectures daily ; one exegetical, the second on church 
history^ which he subsequently composed after Schrokh's Epitome, 
and gave only thrice a week. The third he devoted alternately to 
popular dogmatics, and the introduction to the New Testament, 
but at a later period his infirmities compelled him to confine him- 
self to two hours a day. 

As a guide to his lectures he printed in 1779, at his own expense, 
his Introduction to PoptUar Dogmatics. This work, which was 
more particularly designed ior the me of his hearers, became known 
and esteemed abroad, and repeated solicitations induced him seven 
years afterwards, to put to press a second edition, under the title of 
Introduction to the study oj Popular Dogmatics {J en^y 1786. 8vo.) 
In June, 1787, a third edition was called for, and in 1789, a 
fourth. 

With his functions as a public teacher were soon associated other 
duties, which occupied much of his time and attention. In March, 
1780, he was appointed inspector over the students from Weimar 
and Eisenach; in August the same year, he was elected to the office 
of Vice-rector, with which he was afterwards frequently invested. 
From that period he entered more and more deeply into all the con- 
cerns of the academy, of which he soon became one of the most 
experienced, and active conductors, exerting himself with such as- 
siduity, and taking part in the complicated and arduous business of 
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the accounts, with such integrity and ability, as could not fail to 
gain him universal confidence. 

Neither did the illustrious patrons of his seminary remain igno- 
rant of his merits. In 178) he was nominated ecclesiastical conn- 
sellor to the Duke of Saxe Weimar, and in 1 784 received the title 
of Privy ecclesiastical counsellor. In 1782 he was chosen Prelate 
and deputy of the district of Jena ; he soon made himself familiar 
with this new vocation, and was a most active and respected 
member of the general diet till the spring of 1811, when he at- 
tended that assembly for the last lime, though suffering under severe 
bodily infirmities. 

l'hese,and other public employments, occupied no inconsiderable 
portion of his time ; yet he never neglected . his academical duties^ 
but by a judicious distribution and appropriation of his time, he even 
gained hours which he could devote to learned researches. Tliis is 
abundantly proved by his farther critical labors, especially the Sym-' 
hol(E critica ad supplendas et corrigendas varias N, T, teciiones. 
Accedit multorum IV. T. codicum gracorum descripiio et -examen* 
Pars. I. Hal. 1785. P. U. 1793. 8vo. We may likewise adduce 
his prx)found comnmnicationa to periodical works ; for instance, to 
the Repertory of' Biblical and Oriental Literature, and his elabo- 
rate criticisms on books in the General German Library and Ge- 
nera/ Literary Gazette. If we finally consider how much of his 
time was engaged by an extensive correspondence, and by the nu- 
merous visits of straugers and students, to whom he always behaved 
with kindness; how much he lost by frequent illness; and bow 
many hours he was fond of devoting to the society of his wife and 
friends ; we cannot forbear admiring the man who knew how to 
make so good a use of his days. 

As long as his healih permitted, he bestowed his attention on his 
New Testament and its perfection. This work at length appeared 
in a form more w ortliy of its author, who himself took an active 
part in the typographical arrangements for the fine edition. The 
tirst volume was finished in 1803, the second in 1804, the third in 
1 806, and the fourth in 1807. By a convenient common edition, 
which he was anxious to render as complete as possible, he sup- 
plied in 1805 a want that was sensibly felt. A larger edition, be- 
gun in 1796, and finished in I8O6, was calculated for England as 
weU as Germany. The second volume of the Comment. Critic* 
which appeared in 18] 1, was his last publication. 

In the spring of 1810, he undertook a journey to the south of 
Germany, where he revisited many an old friend of his y6uth, and 
many a favorite spot, and returned greatly invigorated from this 
excursion. In the following year his strength rapidly declined. 
During the summer he sufiered severely from oppression on the 
chest, and a violent debilitating cough. His friends trembled for 
his life. At Michaelmas, he recommenced his lectures; for so 
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long as he had any strength left he could not be prevailed upon to 
reUn^uish his professional duty, llie exertion was, however^ 
painful and fatiguing. The winter destrpyed all .hopes> and at the 
beginning of 1812 he was obliged to give up his lectures. He took 
leave of his hearers not without hope, but with deep emotion ; and 
their profound regret and veneration accoaipanied him in his re- 
tirement. From that time he never quitted his room. At inter- 
vals, when he was compai^tively easy, he anticipated with pleasure 
the return of spring, and the possibility that it might restore liiiu 
once more to his disciples. The last ray suddenly vanished ; he 
could no longer rise from his bed. His mind yet remained 
vigorous ; but his body was exhausted ; every motion cost a painful 
effort; and thus he awaited his dissolution with composure and 
resignation. He expired in the Passion week, on Tuesday, March 
24th; and early in thie morning of Good Friday his remains were 
consigned to the grave. 

Of a large athletic make, Griesbach's figure indicated at first 
sight the firmness, solidity, decision and integrity of his character. 
The gravity that dwelt upon his brow, the penetrating keenness of 
his eye";, the austerity that strangers read in his features, were tem- 
pered by the almost hidden kindness, the expression of benevolence 
and love, which illumined his countenance, won the confidence of 
the timid, and often attracted his more intimate friends with silent 
fcut irresistible force. It was not his grey, hair alone in the latter 
years of his life that inspired veneration — his whole figure com- 
manded reverence: a tranquil dignity, acknowledged by all, was 
diffused over it ; not of that spurious kind, which only seeks to dis- 
play itself, but the unsophisticated, the living expression of inward 
worth, independence of mind, nobleness of sentiments, and well- 
earned reputation. He was, in short, all that his exterior denoted : 
a model of humble ardent piety, clearness and decision, truth and 
fidelity, magnanimity and love. His generous heart was thoroughly 
penetrated with the universal philanthropy which was manifested in 
his voluntary renunciation of personal enjoyments and indulgence, 
in the most disinterested activity, the most cheerful sacrifice of his 
strength, experience, wisdom, time, nay even of life itself. When 
once gaine4 Over by the celebrated seminary to which he belonged, 
no offers, however seducing — no vocation, however honorable — 
could prevail upon him to leave it : he chose rather to repounce the 
most brilliant and lucrative appointments, and to be satisfied there 
with what was suffiricut to supply hi.^ simple wants, than to desert 
the teniple of philosophy to whose service he wa^ attached. 
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niCJEJRCHUS. 

131. Fragmenium Folia 2. Sec. XFL \No. 3318.] 

DIOGENES. 

132. Epistola 29- Sec. XIV. [No. 5610.] 

133. EpistoU. Sec. XF. [No. 5635.] 



DION. 

134. Syracusanorum Principis de regno libri 4. Sec. XV. [No. 
. 2678.] 

DIONYSIUS. 

135. Aiowtriot) 'AKs^av^soo; otxoujtclvijj ^gpi^yijerij. [No. 1814.] 
Obss, Non solum gaudet hoc exemplar interlinearibus Schpliis prima 

manu conscriptis, verum etiam aliis una cum emendationibus et notis mar- 
ginalibus viri cujusdam perdocti superioris^ ut videtur^ seculi^ quae nondura 
quod scistm lucem viderint. 

136. Periegesis cum brevi prologo. Sec. XIV. [No. 5577.] 

137. Periegesis 57. [No. 5662.] 

06*5. Subjungitur, nullo sensu, hie versus : 

Pasinas suas habet hoc poema usque ad 40. 

Codex folia habet 100. Scriptus A. D. 1493. Subscribitur enim 
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ISS. Antiochiemis Epistola 46 ad Pkiloxenum. Sec. XIV, 

[No. 5610.] 
139* Areopagita opera cum paraphrase Geo. Pachymeri. Sec. 

XV. [No. 5678.] 

EURIPIDES. 

140. S. Alcestidis fragmentum a versa 1032 Ed. Beckii, ad 

finem. Sine Scholiis.—^ Rhesus. — 5. Troades. Sec. (forsan) 

XVL [No. 5743.] 

Obis, Hujus ad finem Codicis scriptum est : " Librum hunc Trago&dianim 
acquisivit Ludovicus Botirguetus Nemansensis, a Doctore Antonio de 
Blanchis Veronae d. 4 Octobris Anno Dom. Mill. Septingentesimo secundo.'* 

141. Hecuba Tragadia pramissis Hypothesi et epigrammate in 
Euripidem. Sec. XIV. [No. 5724.] 

142. Hecuba cum Glossis interlinearibus et marginalibus : pra* 
missa sunt guadam de genere Euripidis. — 2. Electra. — Sec. XIV. 

[No. 5725.] 
143. — I. Hecuba.''--^,. Orestes. — 3. Phanissa cum Scholiis inter- 

tinearibus et marginalibus. [No. 6300.] 
^ Obss, Praemittuntur ut in aliis nonnuUa de genere Euripidis. Scriptura 
similis num. 5725. et aetas forte eadem scilicet sec. XIV. 
144. Epistola. Sec. XV. [No. 5635.] 



HEPHJESTIO. 
145. De metris et poematibus. Sec. XV. [No. 5618.] 

Obss. Michael Aposteles Byzantinus post patriae direptionem penuria 
Tivens, scripsit. 



HBRMOGENES. 
146. Ars Rhetorica. Sec. XVI. [No. 5681.] 



HERODOTUS. 

147. De gente et vita Homeri. Sec. XIV. [No. 5600.] 

148. De gente Homeri. Sec. XV. [No. 5635.] 

149. Historic liber primus cui titulus Clio. Sec. forsan XV. 
[No. 6312.] 



HESIODUS. 

150. Aspis. Sec. XIV. [No. 5724.] 

151. Opera et Dies cum interpretatione interlineari et notulis.. 
[No. 6323.] 

Obss. Manu nidi sed satis clara. . 

HIEROCLES. 



152. In Pi/thagora aurea carmine^ Sec. XV. [No. 2678.] 
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HIPPOCRATES. 

153. 1. Epistola ad Ptohnutum. — 2. Aphorismorwn liber 2 — 6. 
Sec, XF, [\o. 5(j*v:.k1 

154. Aphorismi cum comment ario pleniore. Sec. XIF. [No. 
6295.] 

Obu. Iiicipit Commenlator " 'Eirsiii^s^ fj.B\>Jiu,sv (rjrrouucs re xau crdt^a?^' 
Xsi^iri rod eu.o5 XcirtoO kx\ Sbcj t^mv toJ XO^Tjyoy." 

HOMERUS. 

155. Iliados liber primiu cum argumeittis. [Xo. 16/5.] 

06*1. Codex chartaceiis in folio min. Sedatii scriptus circa A. 15. 15df» 
pcrpetuis fere cominciitariis atque giossematis interlioearibus D. Burcheti 
illustratus. 

150. "T/xvo« i$ 9bo'$.~INo. 1752.] 
Obss. Vide bupra ad art, 93. 

157. 'Oj/Ji^ov ^Djoihs fH'^xotx i. 

Obsi. Iliadis prima; (quajhoc in codicc vocabalo aa«a producte scripts 
deiioxatur) Arguinentupi desiderari notandum. , 

Obst. Quin et in ipsi-j Argumentis occurrunt Lectioiies ab editis discrepan- 
tea. 

Obss. In bina quasi rocmata'dividitur. Nam post vetsum 493, l^untvr- 
liac verba literi,s miniatis scripta TeXo^ rTj"^ ^iKiihg fi' 'Oaijfoo pa^ffuf^iag 
qua; statim excipit. 

5. 'H ;^oSe(n$ rrjg Boicxjrlag if^ *Oar,pu pci^iv$ia$ qu» non comparet 
Qovissiraa omnium Uomcri editione per Josuam Barnesium elaborate. 

C. Numenis Principum, Navium ac Bellatonim Graecorum. 

7. 'A^y:j rijs Boicvrtus BoiMruJy jxsv IlYjVEXeMg xal Avjlrog V$X^^' 
— H. 'Troietris y rijs 'O^aij^oy lay^aj^lag.^^Q. ^lXiaSo$ y 'Ofj^rf^ov pa\l/cv* 
ola$, — 10. 'TTToS^o-if T^; (J"OjM.r;6oy pa^i^w^lag. — 11-. "AaXo;^. — 12, 'lAia-^ 
^Of ^ '0|u,t}5cu pa\}/a;5Mi^. — 13. Tiri^sTis Tij$ s *OjCfcTjcou poc^m^lag, — 14. 
"AXAw;. — 15. 'lA^a^oj g' *Oa^'f oy paycy^ia^. — 16. 'Tro^£(rt$ rij$ f *0]xij- 

foy pa\|/ijy^ia;. — 17. Ka) dKXuJs. — 18. 'IX/aJof. ?* 'Ofwjpou pa^(v$la,g, 

19- 'y'rfo^£(n$ rijg yj 'Oy^rJ^oy pOL'i/tvSlag, — 20. "AWutg, — 21. *lXid$os rf 
'Oy^Yj^ou pat|/!x;5/a;. — 22. 'TttoOsctiV S' *Oy.^f»oy psc^iy^iag. — 23. ''AAAa;^. ■ 
— 24. 'lA^a^Of fi' 'Oju,rjfoy pcc'^/ curias. — 25. 'Tiro&sa'ig rrjg i ^Ou.'j^ov pet- 
^ivSla;. — 26.'A\\uj$, — 27. *\Kidihs i *Oaijpoy px^wSia^s. — 2B^*Tirits(rts 
7ijs *l\td$o$ Ji 'Ofj^rj^ou poc^wSlocg, — 29- "AAAo;^. 

OOsii. Hoc Argumet)tum iu Editione Homcri Barnesiana desideratur. 

30. 'l\id^o$ K *0[x,r,oov pa,4^w$lag, — 31. ^Ittohvig rijs X' -O/Xrijpoo 
pa\J/ou5/a;. — 32. "AXAcw^.-— 33. ^iXidhs A' *0/Aijcoy paij/w^la^. — 34/Tiro- 
6s(n$ ryj$ *lXid$os pi/ 'Opijfoy poLy}/u;'$t(x.g. — 35. ^AWcug, 

Ohss. Deest etiam hoc argumeiitum in Editione Barnesiana. 

3(). *i\id5og pJ 'Oaijfoy pci^'jp^lxg. — 37- ^tiro^s^ig 7^^ *I\ti$og y' 
'Ojoti; pou pX'ifM^ixs, — 38. "AAAu;^. — 39* 'lAfaJo; v' 'O/jtij^oy pa^cuSiocs.-— 
40. 'TTTdys^Tij r^^ *i\idhs f' *Op.i^§ov pa'^ujSlag. — 41. "AAAw^. 

0/a«s. Noquc invenitur hoc argumentum m Editione Barnesiana. 

42. 'lAia^Of f *Opi.r^fov poc^MSiocg, — 43. 'XiToflfcn^ Tijs 0' 'O^ij^ou pou^i^ , 
^/a^.— 44* 'AAAw;. 
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06m. Neque occurrit hoc ar^mentum apud Barnesium. ^ ^ 



*I^a<Jo^ u' *0|M,ijfoy poL^w^loLs, — 54. 'l\id$os v 0,aTjpoy px^w$la$, — 55, 
'TmSsa-is rijs *lA/aJo; (pi 'Ojxij^ou pa\l/ivSia$. — o6, *l\idSo$ <!>' *Ofji,r)^ou 
fa^/x^tAs- — 57* ^Tiro^icrig rijs y' 'Ow^ij^ou pa^iySiag, — 58. "AaXw^. — 
59. 'lAia^d; ;^' *Oaijfoy ^a\{/a;oia^, — 60. 'Tiri6sa-is rij^ 'iXidSog ^' 

61. Aliud argumentum in Barncsii editione desideratum. 

64. 'IXtaoo^ »' *0aT5f oy ^avta/J/a;*. 

06s«. In fine desideruntur folia 5 aut 6. 

In hoc codice continentur non modo Argumenta Iliadis varia et Epigra- 
pha Graeca, sed schoha etiam qiiaroplurima tam marginalia quam ioterli- 
neaiia adhuc ni fallor inedita, adduntur. [No. 1771.] 

138. Ilias cum jirgumentis et Epigrammate. [No. 5600. j 
Obss, Scripsit Johannes Presbyter Cretae A. D. 1366. 

159. — I. Batrochomyomachia. — 2. Ilias^ cum Prolegomenis ar^ 
gmnentis et interpretatione Grctca inter lineari. Sec. XV » [No. 
.560 1 .] 

160. Odyssea scripta super membrana sine versuum divisione. 
Ad jinem he^c inscription Msrsygot^ rj tou ifjLrjgorj 'OBva-asia 
tivaXaofiMO't fjisv rov evrtfi^ooruTot} av^gog Kvglov fiet^oXofj^lou rod xpv^- 
'jnoLVOiJ %8*g) 5« louavvoy Ugioog paxrou rov TL^rfrog, "Etu utto rrig yrS 
ysvyricrscog p^iXiOorco, Terga^oerjoorw l/35ojtJHxo<rTfi5 Ivaro)* fJi^rivog aw- 

yowoTow, iexdnif *" ^P'V' Anno 1479* 

Obss. In hac inscriptione et in codice ipso vocalia t et v puncto duplici 
s^prascripto signantur '< et v. Iota uon subscribitur. Codex folia habet 
S60. [No. 5658.] 

16 i. Batrachomyomachia cum scholiis et glossis ititerlinearibus. 

Sec. XF. [No. 5664.] 
162. Iliados liber primus cum Jragmentis secundi tertii et quarti 

Scilicet B. 1—9. 490—534. 
l6d. Catalogi navium initium. F. 123— 30£. J. 67 — 246. Sec. 

XIV. [No. 5672.] 

164, Odyssea cum n^tulis recentioribus Latinis. Sec. XV. [No» 
d673.] 

06w. Subjiciuntur versus lambici Incipientes fvyiiv 'OSvo'Ciig qui cxtaat 
ia 5674 et etiam alii ; ^ 

165. Odyssea cum scholiis. Sec. XIII. [No. 5674.] 

Ob$8, Codex insignis a eel. Viro Ric. Porson pro Homeio Grenvilliano 
tollatus. Descriptionem codicis^ quia melior proponi non potest, verbis Por« 
ionianis damus. 

'^ Codex est membranaceus forma quam in folio vocant minori ; quod ad 
altitudinem scilicet et latitudinem attinet, Aldino Uerodoto similis. Mem- 
•irana crassa est et ftnna, scd aliquando pinguis ; unde fit, ut scholia quae* 

KO. XX. CI. Jl. VOL. X. U 
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dam lectu difficiliora sint, qusedam minus eleganter scripta. JPlerumquc 
vero et textus et scholia nitide sunt exarata. Totus ut opinor uno tempore 
textus absolutus est; deinde scholia addita eademne an diversa manu non 
certo dixerim. Neque id multum rcfert cum satis constet unius jussu et 
consilio totum M. S. concinnatum esse. Pauca au^dam bonae notae margini 
insunt cieteris recentiora quidem ut colligo ex liquoris colore qui est runer 
flavescens sed exiguo intervallo recentiora. Hunc cudicem decimo tertio 
saeculo adscribit Casleius (in catalog© priore) nee quidquam habeo quod 
contradicam. Ilium notandum, scnptum esse, cum jam dubitari coeptum 
esset utrum nota ad latus an infra poni deberet. Nostri enim textus media 
quadam via incedit. Hie etiam codex, ut id obiter moneam, collatus est a 
Thoma Bentleio sed negligenter admodum. Nullas enim, certe rarissimas 
ejus lectiones, oraeter eas quas in textu inveniebat, notavit." 

Codex folia habet 150. Ad finem scriptum est " Antonii Scripandi et 
amicorum." Collationes Porsoni paginas occupant 84 in 4tQt characterc 
minuto. 

166. — 4. Batrachomyomachia. 

167. — 6. lUaSf continens versus 15634, cum glossis Porphyria 

[No. 5693.] 

Obss, Codex certe sseoulo 15 antiquior; folia habens 319. 
168. — Batrachomuomachia foL 9. cum glossis, [No. 6301.] 
169. Odyssea. Sec. XV. [No. 5Q9^.^ 



Conjecture on a passage in the Cato Major mndicaied. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

1 beg leave to call the attention of your readers to a passage in 
the Cato Major of Cicero, on which I ventured to offer a con- 
jecture. That conjecture has not the good fortune to be favorably 
received by some respectable scholars, though it perhaps deserves 
more notice than they are at present disposed to pay it. Onli 
recent perusal of the profound Commentary by Claudius Sahna" 
siii$ on the six Writers of the Augustan History ^ I was much 
delighted to find that this wonderful scholar had anticipated me in 
.my conjecture, anid that, as is apparent from the tenor of his note^ 
he bad evidently hit on the conjecture by viewing the passage 
•in th^ very light, in which 1 have viewed it myself, viz. as relating 
solely to military exercises, without any allusion to the gAme of 
the pita, or ball; my opponents may, if they please, charge me 
with plagiarism, 'but I . am tnyself so much gratified to discover 
that I have the authority of CI. Salmasius to support my conjec- 
ture, that I shall easily bear tip under the pressure of such ^p 
unjust charge. 

Sibiigitur habeant atntet, eibi eqiioSf sihi hastate aibi clatam, 9ibi pilam, iiH 
Ttatiit tones, et cursitt-; n(^-^nibmtM Mohi^^t'imUiis taitts r^hnguhrit fk 
t€sieras, Cic. De ^ene<;t,f.1i. ;»..., '4 



in the " Cafo Major,'' vindicated. 807 

I now produce my own note : ' 

The reaaiiig of pila, which Graevius seems half-inclined to admit, will 
lead us to the true reading, which I suppose to have been sibi clavam, sihi 
pilnm. We cannot understand by filam the instrumentum lusorium descri- 
i)ed by Gesner; for the context evidently requires us to understand some 
military exercise, sibi arma , equos, hastas, claxmm, pilam, natationes, ef cursus, 
Gesner says under pilum : " Armorum genus, hastile pedum quinque el? 
semis, ferrt» triangulo unciarum novem, ad cujus ictum praecipue exerceban-! 
tur milites, quod arte et virtute directum et scutatos pedites, et loricatos 
cquites sa'pe transverberat : hajc Veget. IL 15. : — Serv. ad jEn. 7. 664. 
IHlum proprie est hasla Hcmanorum" Plautus Bacch, JII. 3. 24. ^quoted by 
Gesnfer under pHa) says, Ibi cursu, luctando, hasta, circo,pvgillatu, pila, salienao 
$e exercebant magis. PJautus is evidently here speaking of military exercises] 
and therefore, here also pila is improper, and must be changed into pilo. 
These alterations are so slight, that I hope they will readily meet with the 
approbation of critics. 

Wlio would have supposed, Mr. Editor, that these word» 
would subject me to censure for dogmatism ? Yet " Hylax," jh* 
author of a paper in the Monthly Magazine for Jan. 1614.; 
writes thus : . ; 

Mr. Barker pronounces this to be a difficult passan[e, and accordingly 
(credite poste^i) proposes an emendation, or rather, he positively asseyta 
the true reading is pilum, overlooking, no doubt, the word hastas, which haq 
gone before. The common reading is rightly understood by Janus Rut- 
gersius V. L. 11, 12, and is confirmed beyond contradiction by Cicero iii 
the De Amicitia 20. Si qui ineunte atate venandi, aut pilie studios [studiosil 
fuerint. 

Before I reply to these words, I shall cite what I liave ift 
another place written on the passage in question : 

With respect to the conjecture of pilum for pilam, which your corre^ 
spondent in p. 445. has anointed with the vials of his wrath, I still maiataio^ 
that, as the exercises which are mentioned both before tliis ill-^ted piiumi 
and after it, are military, (which I shall more fully prove ou another oec^ 
sion) it is at the least highly probable that it means son^^ military eJiertise* 
A Writer in the British Ifeptune, who has assailed the propriety of tbi^ 
conjecture in more decorous language, has been well answered by the per- 
son, who has reviewed my publication in No. IX. of the Classical Journal, 
to which I refer your correspondent, as these remarks have been already 
protracted to too great a. length. See the Gent, Mag, No. for June] 
181S, or The New Review, No. VL for June, 1818. p. 696. 

The observations of CI. Salmasius, alluded to above, are these : 

** EXvas Spartianus, Armisque et pilo se semper exercuit, Putant esse 
figuram h iia ^voTy, armis et pilo, Mt patera libamus et auro : ego contra sen- 
tio. Exercitium armorum ab exercitio sagUtarum, missilium, pibrumqui 
diversum. Sic exercitium armorum a sagittis separat Suetonius in DomitianOm 
Armorum, inquit, nullo, sagittarum vel pracipuo studio tenebatur, Pilum 
iutem et sagittas conjungit Vopiscus in Aureliano, Nullum unquam diei/^ 
prater misit, quamvisfestum, quamvis vacantem, a quo non sepilo et sagittis cetC" 
risque armnrum exerceret (^fficiis. Si arma ^enerahter accipiantur, non sum 
nescius et sagittas, et pila, et alia missilia eo nomine compf>eheQdi, Sub 
armorum vero exercitio scutum et gladius tantum comprehendebfttur; Ovidiui 
jaculandi peritiam ab armis distinguit, 

Sunt illis ceUresque pila, jaculumque, trochiqu€f 
Arma^ue, et t» gyros ire coactus equiu. 
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Cicero in C4Uone Majore, ubi exercitationum militarium genera enumerate 
€rma qtioque ab hattU separat, Sibi habcant igUur arma, slbt equosy sihi hasias^ 
Mibi ctavantf sibi piUun^ sibi venationes. [The £dd. and MSS. read not vena^ 
tioneSf but natationes, or nationes.] Quo loco lubentius etiam legerira sUh 

filum, quam pilam, Armorum igitur exercitium, tarn apud milites, quam gla* 
iatores, in solo citfpeo et gludh constabat. Qui ciypeura scienter vibrare et 
quatere, obliquis ictibus telorum jactum deBsctere, qui gUdlo dimicare 
noveraty is in armorum exercitio peritus censebatur. Vegetius L. II. c. 14. 
Q^i hastas vel missilia perile jaculetur et fortiter^ qui dimicare gladio, et 
8cutum rofare doctissime noverit, qui oninem artem didicerit armatura. Jrma 
tnictare pro eodem dixit Seneca, Majores nostri rectum juventutem exercve^ 
runt hastilia jacere, tudem torquere, equum agitare^ arma tractare. Atinik 
movere Manilio, 

Aut solo vectatus equo nunc arma mvroebit ; 
}n vetere £pi^rammate, 

^ Et m morem militis arma movet. 

Non audiendus lipsius, qui hie legit Paloque et armis se semper exercuit, 
tJt, Inquit, duplex exercitii genus intelligatur, armatura et palaria. Sic 
autem inter armaiuram et palaria distinguit, ut armatura levium fuerit, et 
palaria graviumJ Quasi illud exercitii genus, quod armaturam Vegetius^ 
aliique recentiores passim appellant, idem fuerit cum exercitio armorum 
aut ad levet tantum nertinuerit» non etiam ad graves. Quid? nonne 
of levis armatura de levibus, sic et gravis armatura de gravibus dice- 
iKitur ? Sane levem armaturam, ut ferentarios, funditores, et id genus omne^ 
mrmaturas dicebant. Vegetius, Post hos erant fertntaril et levis armatura, 
fiu» nunc scultaioreSf et armaturas dicirrius, Louge tamen differunt ar- 
matura et armature. Armaturas dicebant levem armaturam. Armatune 
rero exercittum posterioris statis longe diversum ab armorum exercitio^^ 
de quo hie agiraus, et tota re falluntur eruditissimi viri, qui idem faciunt, 
ilrmorum exercitium in solo clypeo et ense consistebat Armatura vero, 
▼el armatura exercitiiim erat cum milites armati sub signis decurrentes in 
' eampo proluderent, ut pluribus docebimus ad Alexandri ^veri vitam. Nihil 
igitur 3d rem pertinet ilia distinctio armatura et palaria exercitationis, et 
falsa h. 1. emendatio, Armisque et palo,^ CI. Saimasius In Historia Au- 
gusta Scriptores VI. Parisiis, 1720. p. 58. 

The Note of Is. Casaubon has been produced bj the person, 
vho noticed my work in No. IX. of the Classical Journal, It 
will, however, be right to repeat it here. 

'^ Est cv iut JuoTv figura, armis et pile, ui patera et auro, Vel ita cape, cum 
ceteris armonim generibus, tum etiam pilo. Separat pilum ab amu$, quod 
in illis tamen vel praecipuum, et omnmm gravissimum : ideo npminatiia 
indicandum : sic, Z ZiV xal eiol, apud Comicum. Paulo aliter Seneca, bastilia 
teparat ab armis, in Epist. LXXXVIII. Mujores nostri rectam juventutem 
exercuerunt hastilia jacere, sudem torquere, equum a^itare, arma tractare^ 
Ita autem libri omnes, non pila, nee palo, vopisciis m Aureliand, Nutkitn 
unquam diem'pratermisit, quamvis festum, quamvts vacantem, quo non ie piU 
H sagittis, caierisque armorum exerceret officiis" Page 42. of Is. Casaubon'ii 
Nptes, subjoined to the above mentioned edition which was published by 
Salmasuis himself. 

Saimasius has well explained what is meant by arma, as contra- 

^distinguisbed from pila, nasta^ hastiliOf sagitta ; in the passage of 

Cicero arma is used for exercitium armorum, and by that we aire 

> to understand th^ shield and the sword. This explanation shows- 

the propriety, with which Qcero. jsp^aks . qf the hastm^ clava^ 
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fmdpilumf as distinet from the arma. Bythcsc words of CI. Salma* 
siu9 the objection of *' Hylax " (quoted above) to the proposed 
conjectural emendation of pi/um for pilam, viz. ** the word nasta$ ' 
which had gone before/* is destroyed. For CI. Salmasius has 
produced passages not only where arma are contradistinguished 
from pita, hasta, hasfUia, sagiUa, but where pila are contradis- 
tinguished from sagittiTf as in our passage piia are used with 
hasta. Vopisc. in AureUano, Nuiturn unquam diem ppd^termisiif 
quamvis Jhtu/fi, quamvis vacauteniy quo uoh se pilo, et sagittis^ 
tctteufsque armorum eaercerel officiis. 

I add the following passages^ unnoticed by Salmasius and Ca* 
saubon. 

Curtius L. III. c. S. Currum decern ndllia hastatorum^seguebantur : hastaS 
mr^en'o ciornatos, spicula aiiro pra'fixa gestabant. Tacit. S. Ann. c. 14. 
J^rima utcunque acies hastata : ceteris prausta, aut brevia tela. ** Hasta 
djtferc a pilo, quu le<|ionani utebantur : hastH vero auxiliarii, ut ex Tacit$> 
constat Ann. IS. c. 35 : Si anxUiaribus resisterent, gladiis ac pilis legion a* 
xiOHUM ; si hue venerenty spathis et bastis ai;xiliarium tternebantur/' 
Furcellini el Facciolari Lexicon totius Latinitatit. 

If H}tax objects to the passage produced from Curtiu8| be- 
cause bpicu/Uf and not pifOf are there joined with hastas, let him 
know that spiruta and pi/a are exactly the same^ which 1 assert on 
the authority of V'egetius, who thus writes in Lib. ii. c. 15. 

Missile fnajus^ f$iro trianguhf uncinrum novem, hastili pedum guinqvt semiSf 
quod PILCM vucabanty nunc spiculum dicitur. 

This is sufficient to show the great mistake, into which Hylax 
has fallen in supposing that Cicero could not have said pHa in the 
passage under consideration, because hastas ^' had gone before/' - 

Thetford, Nov. 1, 1814. E. H. BARKER. 



NOTICE OF 
C. A. Klotzii Opuscula varii Argumenti. 

Alienburgif 8vo. pp. 330. 

• 

^ J T is our inteotioD to adorn our miscellany with two or three of the 
' articles, which this work contains. On the present occasion we shall 
' content ourselves with laying before our readers two articles relative 
to the Eclogues of Virgil. The first of them exhibits a curious list 
of passages, which, from their remarkable resemblance to the phraseo- 
logy of holy writ, and the general complexion of the matter, Klotziin 
deems to have come from the pens of monks. Eighteen passages are 
produced* and pronosiiced t» be pimufrmtdi. 
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D0 ' Ecloga Virgilii qaarta. Conjectora, quoinodo accident, ut 
iater profanorum et sacrorum scriptorum verba saepe magna simi- 
Jitudo esse videatur. 

Nemo fere erit, quin, lecta inter])retatione loci Sibyllini a Guilielmo 
Alabastro, de% nescio ciijus, Pythise certe alicujus, in cerebello homi- 
nis nidulantis, ope excogitata, ingenium dicam, an stuporem 1 inter* 
pretis suaviter irrideat. Nam, quae Sibylla Erythraea in Libr. Ilf. 
canit, certe cecinisse dicitur, et quorum particulam buc transferamos 
(neqne enim belli sunt versiculi, et digni muliercula ista) 

riiXiov vugosyrot [/.syav, XoLfji^Trgiv t8 creA^M^v, 
xal V6KV0L$ (rTyiaet x,u) (rrjfjLoiru voXKoi %oiYj(rei 
avSpJoTrois* ScKKov^ T8Ke(r^opoti(r(reT ev aijTCo^^ 
£a iste Alabaster sic exposuit : 

' £x Augustinianis, qui religione reguntur Augustini, veniet La- 
tberus, postquam postpositus est in indulgentiarum praepositione. Et 
sistere conabitur regularum permissarum subordinationem : sistere 
etiam conabitur dispositionem Laicae political. Veritatis illuminato- 
rem praecipuum, errorum censoreni magnum, et docendo subordinatam 
literarum disciplinam et castitati devotas sistere conabitur, et argu* 

menta multa faciei protestantibus' 

At obe ! jam satis est, Sore yi^oi Xfixavijv. Quae quidem etsi febricu- 
losi liominis, nimium amantis Sibyllani suam, pulcellamque virgun- 
culain exosculantis, somnia esse omnes intelligunt, non desunt tameo, 
qui in Ecloga IV. Virgilii, cujus initium, 

Sicelides Musse paullo majora canamiis, 
explicanda eandem viam ineant. Quid enim pervulgatius est, quam 
poetam in illo carmine de diviuo generis humaui iservatore loqui ? 
Nondum autem nos pojnitet eorum, quae in Actis Erudit, Lips, a, 
17.^1). mens. Aug, contra cl. Angelum Floerchen, licet paullo tristius, 
quam nunc volumus factum esse, super hoc argumento disputavimus. 
Si quis velit aiiorum sententias cognoscere, praeter laudatos a Bur- 
manno scriptores, memini hoc argumcntum tractare alios, ut, Boecle- 
rum in Dissert atione debucolico Virgilii, quarto. Argent or, 1661, Fr. 
Bened. Carpzovium in Dissertatione de Publii Virgilii Maronis 
Ecloga quarta Lips. 1669. Tob. Eckhardum in Non Christ ianorum 
de Christo Testimoniis c. 2. s. 17. Guil. Whistonum in Libro A Sup" 
plement to the Literal Accomplishment of Scripture- Prophecies, 
Lond, 1725. Dissert. IIL Jo. Massonum in Dissertatione affixa 
Edv. Chandleri libro A Vindication of the Defence of Christianity from 
the Prophecies of the Old Testament, etc, Lond, 1728. Jo. Martyn in 
The Bucolics of Virgil with an English Translation, Lond, 1749, 
Digna sunt prae aliis, quae expendantur, ea, quae disputavit Lowthius in 
libro pulcherrimo De Poesi Ebraorum sacra Prcel, XXL p. 4»27. 
quo libro Germaniae donato, atque ita donato, ut multa et praeclara or- 
namenta iiberaliter adderet, quantum sibi omnes verae doctrinae stu- 
(liosos devinxerit iUustris Michaelis, dicerem, nisi et illius modestia 
nostras laudes respueret, et me^ de quo- iik immortaliter neritus est; 
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ticite potius admirari illarum virtu turn prasstaotiam, aut iis privatira 
commemorandis milii et amicis satisfacere, quani palam eas prxdicare 
debere exist! marem. Ego facilius multo esse puto, quomodo noDy 
quam quomodo iliud carmen explicandum sit dicere. Quare et eos> 
qui Cbristi natales hie iuveniunt, errare dicere audeo, et me, utrum de 
Marcello, an de alio quoquam poeta loquatur, nescire profiteor. In 
primis vero in legendis Graecorum et Latiiiorum auctorum libris banc 
cautionem adbibendam esse arbitror, ne ob similitudiuem quandam cum^ 
sacris scriptoribus mysteria nescio quae fingamus, et quomodo ea aut 
scribere, aut cogitare potuerit auctor, operosius disputemus. 

Judicanti enim de talibus duo consideranda esse duco. Primum 
placent mibi valde, quse beatus Gesnerus.iu Prolegom. ad Claudian. 
p. 6. dicit: " An fortasse plus interdum sit," inquit, " in illius versi^ 
Jbus, quam ipse sciret, per disciplinam, disputationem, causas cogno- 
visset? Fieri quidem potest, ut poeta aliquis svfoLvraa-lujros prsesertim^ 
ut noster, dum quae sunt vos^d etiam a\(T^ra vult facere, et contrec- 
tanda velut praebere sensibus, dum in partes se omnes vertit et liberum 
spiritum nunc ad superos evolare patitur et magnum inane percurrere, 
nunc praecipitat ad inferos, in eas incidat vel cogitationes vel imagines, 
in quibus plus sit veri, quam ipse primo intuitu observaret, vel postea 
inde elicit/' Atque etiam nihil verius est, quam poetam qui in illud 
operam dat, ut quam clarissime aliquam rem exponat, omnibus orna- 
mentis omet, et venustissimis coloribus, ut ita dicam, pingat, atque 
bac de causa totam rerum naturam pererrat, undique, quae placeant, 
decerpit, optimis imaginibus perite iititur, sive sacrorum, sive profano- 
rum,scriptorum dixerit, etsi ille horum carmina nunquam attigerit. For- 
tasse haec observatio ad Eclogam Virgilii rectius expUcandam facit, pras- 
sertim si, quod fere suspicor, poetam Hesiodeam aureae aetatis descrip- 
tionem ante oculos habuisse dicamus. Sed venit etiam mihi alia con- 
jcctura in mentem, audacula forte, sed tamen non destituta veritatis 
specie. Magnam partem eorum locorum, quae, quod attinet ad verba« 
ad orationem sacrorum scriptorum propius accedunt, puto deberi in- 
geuio monacborum. Nam bis codices describentibus obversata fuisse 
verba propria Christianae religionis, atque pro veris Icctionibus substi- 
tuta et intrusa, jam alio loco ostendimus, quae nunc repetamus et aliig 
exemplis augeamus. 

(1.) Apud Theopbrastum in Character, c. 6. wg cryvijp^eTv aurols '^>' 
dyo^oLv Tuii ri E^ya<n^§ta : ridiculam babet aliquis Codex lectionem, 
/xovao-r^fia, e boni monachi cerebello natam. (2.) In Didymi S^^holiis 
ad H, r. 365. legitur, oSrw$ {rMip^ovovaiy ol sivLxo), ol oi6eat, xa) rj \}/£i;- 
^wvvtMx, xai sl^taXoXar^ja a'o<pia,y quae a Christiano addita esse, et facile 
^pparet, et recte animadvertit Jac. Rhoer in Feriis Daventiiem. L. I. 
c. 12. (30 Apud Quintilianum V. 14. 13., pro omne9 volunt beatam 
vitam vivere, habent quidam libri videre^ ubi cl. Gesnerus adscribit e» 
sacro sermane monachis familiaru (4.) Duo porro exempla profert 
D'Orvillius ad Chariton, p. 192. primum ex ipso Charitone p. 31. ubi 
monacbum scribentem, kv^io^ yd§ b][jh, ml) s^ovtrtay iy^y) aulrij$f put^t in 
animo habuisse illud, syuj sip wj^iog i Q£o; cou. (5.) Penique i|» 
Anthol, Epigr. vetL L. II. £p. 68. 4. ^pro sed Urras omnes mpkvi$ 
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nomine elaro, monachi, ait BomiainiiB, invexernot m Codicem 9ed ter» 
ram ornnipofens etc. (6.) Acute etiani HeurDannus ad Cic. Orat. ad 
Quirit. post Reilit. I. 8. Ipsa auUm patriae dii immartaieM, did rix p^^ 
tc$t, quid earitatis, quid volmpiatis kabet, suspicator, formalae etfanics 
dti immorialeMy grajniiiatican quenipiam Cbristtanum banc lo marigiiie 
fiibfttitubse diet tfix potest, Nolim tamen e^o, quamvis ipoeiiM^sam 
haiic conjecturam ebse ooii negem, duo verba ejicere. Mutarem pofius 
halfct ill kaheat. »Sed vkJeurous certiora. (70 In Coni.Nepot. AgesiL 
JIT. 5. Cum animadcerteret Dtvrum numcn facere secum^ uotat H<?u- 
singeru^fy c^idicctn Axcu. babere unius numen, e ^lossa religiosi hooii- 
hfff, qui lion Deoruoi, srd unius del nuiiien agnosci volueril, seqne 
simile idquc insi^ne exempluiii protulisse addit ad Juliani Casar, p. 
142. qui liber uunc noo ad manuin est. (8.) Apud iEscbylum Agam. 
J71- Schol. DOtat ToiJro 51 oaoiiye<m rw, 'EavijJijy to^ Qbou xai fiu^^av^ 
9i;v. Stanleius putat bine apparere, scboliorum auctoreni fuisse Chris« 
tianum. Ego potius credo librarium fuisse moriacbum, qui bunc pan- 
Dum attcxuit. (9) Ap. Ovid. Amor. I. 5i in carmine non severissimo^ 

JEbtus eraty mediamque dies exegerat horain : 
uotavit Burmannus in priscis editionibus esse Festus erat, et tani baoe 
Icctioneni Na.<«oni a monacbo obtrusani fuisse, quam 11. 9* ^1* 

Si tamcn exaudis pult r;i cum matre roganteuiy 
cum audire magis Latinum sit. (10.) Idem non semel observavit v. d. 
in comnientario Servii in Virgilium. Nam ad IV. 301. commoiis excita 
80cris, notatum legitur hoc vulgo apertiones appellant ^ ubi recte mona* 
clii nianum sibi deprebendbse videtur, nam a|)ertionis mysterium fuisse 
cerimoniani constat, qua sacerdos accedentis ad baptismura nares et 
aures tangeret, dicens epheta, i. e. adaperire, Denique IV. 201. Ji^m 
cubias divum {Bternas, etc. legitur in commentario Servii, Quod signi" 
Jicat, sine intermissione fieri sacrificiOi at que excvbare per diem et 
noctem, ut dicimus, cotiaie in officio esse. Haec ultima recte dedit 
Burmannus glossam monacbi sapere, qui de missa, excubiis, lectioni- 
bus, et cantibus ecclesia; Romanse cogitaverit, quae omnia officii no- 
mine appellentur. (11.) Denique ap. Thucydidem III. 83. TtoHirag 
is v^is ai^TOt;^ itivtBis ou rcy delo; vi^w [rnXXov eycoarvvovrOf ifra; KOivf, ri 
Tra^avOju.^o'ai, Wassius in prxfatione Duckeri rw §eiuj vifiw a Cbristiano 
Sciioliasta introducta esse conjicit, et verius Dionysium Halic. legere 
ruJ &6iw xa) vOjxI/Au;. Ex bis apparere credo saepius libraries substi- 
tuisse verba e Cliristianse religionis doctrina repetita. Atque in iis 
locisy ubi sententia aliquanlulum ad orationem sacrorum scriptorum 
acccssit, facitlime illis liorum verba in mentem venisse, et ssepe, pnifeter 
voluntateni fortasse, pro profani auctoris verbis posita esse puto. 
Quid si igitur bona pars eoruni locorum, quorum similitndinem cuni 
aliis scripturs sacne locis admiramur, non tam ipsis anctoribus anti« 
quis, quam librariis Christianis debetur? Nam si iis in loeis eoruni 
manum deprehendimusy quae nibil memorabile habent, quanto ma^ia 
nihil tale cogitantes neque fraudem meditantes, eiTare potuerunt, ubi 
flhnilitudo aliqua sententiarum iis verba scriptural in memoriam revoca« 
til, ef, ut fieri solet, in rebus nobis notis, man us non attendentis diligeu^ 
t€t- satis monacbi ea scripsit, quae deinde neque potuit delere, neq&e 
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Tohilt Hos igitur aut nimio stupore, aut pietate plerumqne, cert€ 
Hon data opera, peccasse arbitror. Sunt vero exempla, uhi clare ap- 
paret, a Cbristisino homioe aliqtiid additam fuisse. (12) Sic ea ^. 
bul» conelusiunculay -quam .imftvdiov dicunt, o /xt;9o^ ^ijAoI, In xii^io^ 
ihrsfYfCidyois dyriTdcrffersu, rwirsiyol$ Se ^iiujo't %afiy, quaeque propeabest 
ab iiiis Salaaionis in Prov. c. 3. aut Maximo Planudi, cujus ingenio 
tantum non onmes ^sopi labulas deberi puto, aut Cbristiaoo alicrn 
scriptori est tribuenda: vid. Fr. Vavassor de Ludicra Dictume p. ^. 
f 13.) Haec etiam verba, wsf) rouTOig IlayAo^ o To^o-guj, ovriva, xa) itfw* 
tis (f>riif.i ir^oicrdf^evoy ^oryi^aTOg dvairoSelKrou, quee Longiuo tribuuiUur 
in Codice Vaticauo Evangeliorum, ubi post nomina oratorum sumnio- 
rum, Lysiae, ^schinis, Aristidis, aiioruni ilia ponuntur (vid. in Edit. 
Pearcii uinjori p. 159.) a Cbristiano esse profecta, fere assentior Fabn* 
cio in BibL Gr, L. IV. c. 31. p. 4?46. vide taraen Guil. Smith in 
prooemio versionis Anglipanae Longini, p. 22. £t putavit fortasse ali* 
quis se banc fraudem eo iacilius facere posse, quoniam jam Moses a 
LoDgino in cap. IX. laudatur. Non ausim equidera dicere, quae loca 
corrupta esse existimem* Sed fortasse alii bac conjectunt nostra ad 
quasdam diiiicul tales tollendas tenebrasque dispellendas uti poterunt. 
Eclogam autem Virgiiii, ut eo redeam, omniuo incorruptam esse puto» 
quod ideo moneo, ne quis me illam a librario depravatam existimare 
suspicetur. Videtur hoc in fatis Virgiiii fuisse, ut lepidos interpretet 
oancisceretur. Nam et G alius quidam Fa^dit, Georgic. I. extr. ubi^ 
quae ante et post necem Caesaris acciderunt, portenta narrantur, Vir^ 
gilium defectum solis, qui moriente Domino nostro et Deo, Christo^ 
obscuratus fuit, indicate potuit, et in EcL VIII. 73-5. 
Tcrna tibi ha^c primum triplici dlversa colore, 
Licia circumdo, terque bsc aitaria circumy 
Efiigiem duco : numero Deus impare (^det, 
doctrinam Cbristianorum de trinitate latere odoratus est homo emDoctx 
naris (Fabrie. BibU Lat. T. II.) et ne de Chr. Landiui AUegorm Pla- 
tonids, quarum ope JEneida eitpiicuit, aliquid dicam, Jo. Harduinus 
in Mneidtf i. e. opere e monacborum officinis prolato et impio praete- 
rea atque insulso, victoriam Cliristianae religionis de Judatca, receptis 
Ilomae, post templi Hierosolymitani eversionem, Cbnstianis sacris^ cam 
fomniavit. 
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Virgiiii Eclogae illustrantur, explicantur, emendantur. 
^ Audiat hxc tantum, vel qui venit, ecce Palaimon. £cl. III. 50. 

Locum distinguo et interpreter sic^ Audiat huec tantum tel—s^ dum 
ipsuiii nomen arbitri pronunciare vult pastor, Palaeraouem adveoire 9\> 
det : ideo statim addit qm venit ecce Palamon. Sentisne banc inter- 
pretationem majorem loco venustatein conciliare ? propius enim acee-^ 
dit ad serraonem vuigarem. 

Male me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 
Et fugit ad salices et se cupit ante veniri. lb. 64. 
Hujus loci incredibilem semper venustatem esse credidi» eumque mnl. 
tos poetas imitatione expressisse observavi, inter quos ipsis poetas v€s» 
ligiis insistere memini Angelara Poliuanum, qui iUa sic mutavit. 
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Aureolo petit bunc porno lascivaujite cuirit 
Ad salices Nyrophe, furtivo prodita risu. 

Nisi Politianus banc imaginem a Virgilio et Horatio expressisset, et in- 
Teois0et ipse, superatum esse Virgilium faterer. Sed ▼ideamiis qoid 
jllii egcrint, Ita autem Horatius, I. 9. 21. 

Nunc ct latentls proditor intimo 
Gratus puellse risus ab angulo, 
Pignusaue dereptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 
Animadyeiti pra^terea duo in ejusdem camimibus similia loca ; pri- * 

mum II. 12. 25. 

Dum flagrantia detorquet ad oscula 

Ccrvicem, aut facili saevitia negat, 

Quse poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum rapere occupet. 
ubi quam venusta est illa/nci/tf saviiia ! Deinde I. 6. 17* 

Nos coDvivia, dos praelia virginum 

Sectis in juvenes ungiiibus aqrium 

Cantamus^ 
quoinlocoexplicando miror quomodo w. dd. bserere potuerint. Vir- 
gines, dicit poeta, unguibus an tea resectis involare in faciem juvenum, 
eonimque protervitatem bis armis, bac vi, non vera, sed jocosa, repel- 
lere videri velie : non vere eos laedere, non vulnerare, non fugare et 
averterc cupere puellas, sed speciem tantumniodo pugnantiuni prae- 
bere. Progrediamur ad patrem amorum, qui in Arte I. 483. baec 

babet, 

Forsitan et prime veniet tibi littera tristis 

Quspque roget, ne se sollicitarc velis. 
Quod rogat illa^ timet, quod non rogat, optat, tit instes, 
Insequere, et voti postmodo compos eris. 
ttque eodeni libro v. 663. 

Quis sapiens blandis non misceat oscula verbis \ 

Ilia licet non det, non data sume tameu. 
Pugnabit primo fortassis, et, improbe, dicet, 
Pugnando vinci sed tamen ilia volet. 
idemque paullo post v. 673. 

Vim licet appelles, ^rata est vis ista puellis, 
Quod ju vat, invitae sape dedisse volunt. 

Eandem elegantiam sectatus assecutusque est Tibullus, I. 4. 53. 
Tunc tibi mitis erit, rapies turn cara licebit 

Oscula : pugnabit, sed tamen apta dabit. 
Rapta dabit pnnio, post offeret ipsa volenti^ ' 

rost etiam collo se implicuisse volet. 

atque I. <)• 43. 

Sa^pe insperanti venit tibi munere nostro 
£t latuit clausas post adoperta fores, 
quod Bruckbusius recte ineiiusque Vulpio interpretatur, Latuit tan- 
quam quse nollet reperiri, quum tamen id vel maxime cuperet. Prse- 
tereo alios e recentioribus, inter quos hi\jus venustatis stadiosus fiiit 
Heinsius in iS^/r. p. 218. ed. Lugd. 1606. Sed maaeamus in anti- 
quis. £x his ApoUouius canit Arg(m. III. 1022. 
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ifj.^a) 8* aXXoTS fxiv t8 xar ow8«o^ OjXjxaT egeiSsy 

3uibus quid p jtest eiegantius esse 1 Loquitur vero de Jasone ct Me- 
ea. £ Graecis memiui moliissime dicere Achillem Tatium, L. i. p.. 
Sy. TO yoi^ 6pu(rT0tJ ^/Xijftat irgog l^flofteyijv, ieXowrav jttev vagi^siVy aTnj- 
orfj lo-Ti (rioMrJ, Tf Of air6ido5(rav 5e Ixenjg/a- xav jm-sv Trgocnf t*^ <r(;v$ijxi| 

^eo-flai SoxsTv, ?ya rjj 80'Jij t^^ avayaris UTFOTgeTrcovTM Trig aUr^iwig to* 
exouo-iov : et pariter Aristsenetuni L. i. £p. 12. Asxreov $6 ftovov cog ayri* 
AgyErroo-ourov^ ocrov Iv Tflp jSgaSuvsiy aigsdelijai^ ubi Mercerus similem 

Ovidii locum adfert. 

Quae cum ita pugnaret, tauquam quse vincere nollet^ 
Victa est non aegre proditione sua. 
Sed sat multa cootulimus exetnpla ad iilani Virgiliani loci elegantiam 
illustrandam explicandamquc. 

Eel. V. 40. Indticite fontibus umbras, Quoniam unus Codex 
froiUibus babet, venit niihi nova bujus loci interpretatio in menteni^ 
Neinpe interpretor eum sic, Cingite frontem sertis, aut, Imponite capiti 
tristes cupressos moerorb dolorisque signum. Yirgilius, sive Mopsus, 
mortem amici deplorat. Quare non video quam bene dici possit, ar« 
bores, quae fontes inumbrent, vel ramos frondentes esse ponendos, ut 
explicant. Neque melioia sunt quse habet Servius. Longa denique 
alia ratio est loci, quern hpc non pertinere puto, in Eel, IX. 19. 

Quis caneret Nymphas ? quis humum florentibus berbis 

Spargeret, aut viriai fontes induceret umbra ? 
Frontem ncm male de toto capite dici, firmant exempla Ovidii Art. I. 
2*23. pr€eeinetus arundine frontem, et Fast. VI. 321. Turrigera fron- 
tem Ci/bele redimita corona, atque Horatii 1. 1. Doctarum hedera 
praemia frontium. Umbram de sertis optime arbitror dici, considera- 
tis exemplis similibus a Gronovio aiiatis in Obs, L. IV. 1 8. et Bur- 
manno ad Ovid. Metam. III. 665. ubi pro racemiferis frontem circum- 
datus uvis etiam Schol. Statianus exhibet umbris, Laudatur ibi etiam 
Virg. jEn. VI. 772. 

Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempera quercu.. 
Et sic equidem intelligo locum ^scbyli in Sept. c. Theb, 390. r^etg xa- 
roLcmms h6(pov$ osist. De verbo denique inducere pro tegere vide qua 
notaverunt Heinsius ad Ovid, ex Pont. IV. 12. 32. et Metam. IV. 
408. Burmann. ad Virg. Eel. IX. 19. et Oudendorpius ad Lucan. 
IV. 132. 

lb. 36. Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi. 
. Ilia confusio inter iimen et lumen omnino frequeptissinia est : vide ad 
Ovid. Trist. IV. 4. 45. Drakenborcb. ad Liv. X. 23. 12. et el. et eru- 
ditiss. Com. Val. Vonck. in Spec. crit. p. 27> sed h. 1. praefero omnino 
lumen, quod est in quibusdam Codd. Videtur melius convenire rw in-s^ 
suetum : Nondum, inquit, tantum luminis splendorem unquam exper« 
tus est Daphnis. Quemadmodum» qui ex obscuro loco repente in so- 
lem prodit, non ferre potest lumen, ad splendorem connivet, erxa^ap- 
[jivrrsi, ita etiam Daphnis, etc. Intelligisne quid velim 2 Caetemm 
probe novi limen dici saspe poetis de superis et inferis locis, neque 
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^>M^ ihv i^oro : vid. Elsnerns ad Matth. XVf. 18. Albert! in Ohsss, 
p. til. Alb. Schuitens. ad Job. p. 433. cl. Ahoer in MiscdL L* 
L e. 20. 
£cLVII.5^. Qmnhira 

Aut nunnenira lupus aut torrentia Humina ripas. 
Jlxpomint, Lupum etiain niuncratuni pecus iiivadt>re» quod proverbium 
BOtum est, atque etiam in vernaculum sermonem transiit. Sed nescio 
tn bene hie seiisus huic loco conveniat» Malini numerum interpretafi 
vultitadinem oviuni : nam talem significationem etiam ro numems ha- 
Iiere» docet Heinsios ad Ovid. Met. Vtf. 8. et ex Pontl H. 9. 6Y). at- 
fiie idem et Burmannus ad Epist. VIII. 24. Nee numerum Danai 
militia, ubi alii libri babent numeros. Sensus est, Non nmgis iiigiis 
Boreae euro, quam lupus magnum gregem curat^ qoam timet muhr* 
tiuHnem ovium. 

£cL X. 46. 

Tii procu! a patria (nee sit mihi credere) tantum 

Alpinas, ah dura, nives et frigora Rhesi 

Me sine sola vides. 
Si kiferpretationes vv. dd. quas Bormannus colkgit, examiilavem, ^vfde- 
Us eas esse coactas omnes prseter Heumanni expositionem. Ego puto 
Tnrba uec sH tnihi credere tantum, esse tonjungenda et ita exponenda, 
Ditmmodo ego hoc non credere deberem, si modo hsec non vera essent. 
De bac rariore verbi tantum signiticatione vide I^arium ad Ovid* Am. 

n. 15. 18. 

Tantum ne signem scripta dolenda mihi, 
€t DoiizafB ad Remed, 714. 

Tantum judicia ne tuns obsit amor. 
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I have now before me a copy of Bond*s Persins C JmsteL 1659.^ 
iKhich was presented by the late learned Dr. Slock, then Tutor in 
Trinity College^ Dublin^ to the eldest grandson of Yorick's £u* 
{enio. 

Will aiiy of your correspondents^ conversant in such matters^ foe 
kind enough to inform me, what is the estimate of value which this 
book holds amongst scholars^ either for rarity or for critical 
merit. 

Mr. Poreon, in presenting a copy of Sondes Horace to a gentle- 
man of great classical fame in our UniversUyy was thought by him 
to convey a very strong approbation of its intrinsic worth. 

Such seems al^ to have been the meaning of Dr, SUqck, in pre- 
senting the Persius : but it appears to be a book \ety little known. 

15th Nov. 1814. SWNEYENSIS. 
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MODERN WORDS 
DERIVED FROM THE EAST. 

^^Ub Babati, papari, Tewtgi, pepper. We learn from Ath«* 
tta-us^ p. 66. lib. 2. cap. 25. that, fwA* is the only word ia Gte^ 
that ends in i, Trixegi, KojAfu, and xai<^, are foreign terms, 

jjjU Barbar^ a bearer of burdens, a day hborer, a beast «f 
burden m Persian, hence probably barbarm. 

JV A bale of goods, a box, a misery, or oppression, in Per* 
sian, as in Sas^on, calamity, complaint. 

4^^ Ferula f in Latm as in Persian, a boards lath, shingle, 
or chip. 

wy. A puff, or blast of wind, ^y \^, 'j^b^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 
the candle, in Persian. 

iJoUL Balakhane, balcony, a gallery on the top of the houH^ 
an upper chamber. Persian. ^ 

jx Whore. Persian. According to Mr. Tooke's learned axiA 
ingenious etymology, our word comes from the preterit of hureOp 
to hire, which is indeed very characteristic of the person-—' stat 
cuivis mercabilis aere.' There is, however, another Saxon word 
that seems to be with still greater probability the original of our 
term, I mean worian, to wander, or walk the streets^ ^oiri^ in 
Greek is meretrix, sive vaga, from whence, that is, from 0on£9^ 
the Latins have made a word, and the Italians puttaua, to whick 
they have added errante. 

(jJLyl Embaliis^ a vine. ^Ajji^freKog in Greek. 

^{i^H Alhambra, the residence of the Moorish kings of Gra- 
nada, has been supposed to have its name from the red material^ 
with which it was built, like the case rosse at Venice, but then the 

word would have been );«»^I) alhamra, the red, whereas there b m 
ba in the right term of aihambra^ which is resolved thus into two 
words as 1 have written it, and means, the car6-free, or like the 
palace of another king, the Sans Souci. 

^jS Keredf card. Tlie worst or coarsest part of the wool. 

if Kefe^ chaff.— -The refuse remaining after the grain b 
threshed out Persian. 

(j£^ Lekash, money, cash. 

C^iSt^ motion of the topgue— -speaking. Persian. 
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«Xaj ^JLm* Saul'bundy year-knot. The Chmese and the Peru-* 
vians recjcon by knots ; the Romans drove a nail into the temple 
of Jupiter, to mark the years, and in Hindostan the register of th« 
birth of a child is still a knot in a string. 

S. WESTON. 



ON THE AFFINITY 

BETWEEN 

THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIALECTS. 

It may perhaps be admitted, by those who possess a^ competent 
skill in the different dialects, spoken at this day, deriving their 
origin from the ancient Teutonic, that in Upper Saxony it appears 
to have suffered the least from foreign admixture : but there can 
be no dispute, that the dialect, which we ourselves speak, is not 
only the most debased by the indiscriminate admission of words of 
foreign origin, but that our idioms most frequently are formed on 
foreign models. Tliat our ancestors and ourselves have incurred 
diese obligations wantonly and needlessly, may be made evident by 
a slight coinparison of the translation into German of any English 
work, with its original ; or vice versa. The reader will speedily 
be convinced that the indigenous stock of words, properly modified 
and employed, would have been quite adequate to the expression 
of all our ideas. 

In order to attain a more perfect acquaintance with our ov^n 
tongue, to dibcem its original stores, and to account for some of 
its apparent irregularities, some acquaintance with one at least of 
its sister-dialects appears necessary. On this account alone, it is 
fortunate that the study of probably the purest of them is increasing 
iensibly amongst us —-It must not be dissembled, that in learning 
German, an Englishman ^has to encounter some difficulties; in 
part arising, however paradoxical it may seem, from the similarity 
"of the languages. Numerous words^ for instance all the auxiliary 
verbs, and many particles, ' strike him as bein^ identically the same 
hi the two tongues ; and it requires some atttJntion and experience to 
interpret precisely the different senses into which each word has 
deviated, and is now applied, in one or the other tongue. Still, 
iJieir general resemblance must, on the whoie^ considerably facili- 
tate our acquiring German : — The number, for instance, of irregular 
verbs, uncompounded, or if compounded, (»f which tiie simple verb 
is no longer in use, is in that tongue about 194 . these are of course 
among the words of most frequent occurrence. Now »f these 
verbs^ no less than 118 appear in our own tongue; for the most 
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part irregulars in exactly the same form; and all of them employed 
in the same seose as in German^ or in one perfectly analogous. 

To facilitate to beginners the study of this noble tongue^ and to 
point out to those further advanced, "some fpw traits of resemblance 
to our own, which may possibly have escaped them, the insertion 
in your valuable Journal of the following little paper may be of 
some utility. — llie changes of letters, or syllables between EngUsh, 
and German words, bearing the same meaning, and the rules by 
which those changes appear to be governed, are stated in it. — ^The 
late Sir Kichard Sutton originally prepared it, and prefixed some 
few remarks on the sound of the vowels and diphthongs in \ht 
Upper Saxon dialect. These do not appear wholly free from ob- 
jection, and have been omitted. — ^To Sir Richard's paper havfe 
been added some few instances of analogy between the two tongues, 
unnoticed by him ; and also, some additional proofs to those which 
he notices. 

Vowels. Changes from German into English, 
' A. — a, aa, or ah, — German, becomes in' EngUsh, ea, or ee. 
Schaf, Sheep: Schlaf, Sleep: Aal, Eel: Stahl, Steel : MM, 
Meat. — a, before cht, becomes i long : Macht, Might : Nacht, 
Night, — a before It, becomes o: ah, old: Falte, Fold: halten, 
/o hold : kalt, cold. — au^ becomes •<ro. Raum, Room : Baum, 
Boom. J 

-Sometimes it retains nearly the same sound, Haus, House : Maus, 
Mouse : Faum, Foam. 

* Oftenest, into €a, and i, short. Hauffen, Heap: Kauifen, 
Cheapen : Taufien, Dip : SaufFen^ Sip :■ Auch, eke ; Faust, Fist. 

Sometimes into ew : Kauen, to cheu : Thau, Dew:^ Blau, 
£/£ce: Brauen, to brew. 

Sometimes — u short, as auf, up : Daum, Thumb: rauch, rough: 
Tauched, to duck. 

E. — before b, becomes i. — Geben, to give: Leben, to livet 
Streben, to strive. 

Echt, becomes ^ht, as recht, right : fechten^ lojighi : Knechf, 
(valet) Knight. 

En final> generally dropped. Hauffen, Heap ; Nacken, Neck: 
Helfen, to help: Nagen, to gnaw: Schlafen, to sleep: Zeigetf, 
to shew. -- — 

Ee, Ei, Eh become o: Schnee, Snow: Stein, Stone: Pfeil, 
Pole: Gehen, to go: Zehe, Toe: Eiche, Oak. . .f 

I. — in a few instances becomes E: as Hitz, Heat: SchiK^ 
Shield: Sitz, Seat: Wichtig> Weighty: but usually remains \\^ 
changed. . , . .,.. ., ^^ 

■ In the Eastern Countries, this word is pronounced l><zg. It had probably 
rfceived a guttural termination from our Saxon, or Danish forefatliers. 
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O.— and oil, become ca, and ee. Ost, ^a$t : Woclie, Week : 
Noth, Need: Bobn, Bean: Strohm, Stream: Ohr, Ear, 

Sometimes, u short Voll, Full : Ober, Upper : Ofen, Oven : 
Sommer, Summer: Dormer ^ Thunder: Kolbe (the L transposed '^ 
Chib : morden, to murder. 

Sometimes i : hoch, high : Stock, Stick : trocken, dry. 

Occasionally, a : horcnen, hearken : rob, raw. 

Often retains the sound, as Kohl^ Coal : Dohm, Dome : Hom^ 
hern: bopfen, hops. 

U. — becomes oo: — Buch, a Book: Flur, Floor: gut, goodr 
durchj^ through: huf, Aoo/*: bJum (a flower) Woofw. 

Sometimes o short: ruchs, Fox: Furt, Ford: Sturm, Storm: 
Flitter, Fodder: Kupfer, Copper: — Ruthe^ takes both tliese soundv* 
Rod, and Rood, 



Consonants. 

B.— In the Qiiddle of a word, softens into V^ as haben^ to have : 
jeben, to give : leben, to live : Fieber, Fever. 

Final), becoine3 oftenest /*; as Stab, Stajff : Dieb, Thief: Weib, 
Wife : Laub (foliage) leaf. Halb, Half. 

But sometimes Vj, Grab, Grave : Sieb^ Sieve : liebe, love: stube^ 
aiove : Taube, Dove. 

Final, after 1, becomea ow. Schwalbe^ Swallow : {alhe^ fallow: 
gelb, yellow. 

Ch. — medial, becomes g, or k: Drache^ Dragon: Recbeni, 
Rake : Macben, to make. 

Sometimes, ft, as lachen,^ to laugh : sacht, soft. 

Ch. — after 1, or r, final, becomes o : as Talch, Tallow: Furcbe^ 

furrow. 

Ck. — becomes tch, or dg: as strecken, to stretch: becke^ 
hedge: briicke, bridge. 

D. — generally becomes th ; as dass, that: daum, thumb; 
ikk^ thick: Dorn, Thorn: faden, fathom: durch, /Arot/gA .-.dunn, 
thin : Bad, Bath : Feder, feather. 

Sometimes retains the sound : as doppel^ double : deck, cover'- 
ing : Magd, MagdleiQ, Maid, or Maiden : laden, to load. 

^ By adverting to this occasional transposition of letters, of which in- 
stances occur in different provincial dialects of our own tongue, and pro- 
bably of every tongue, the identity of many words, not at first obvious, may 
be discovered. Thus Ross (German) answers to uur Horse; — Drehen, to turn,; 
Brennen, to bum; Brunnen, (a Spring) corresponds with Bourfi, in oiir 
Muthern dialect, a Rivulet. Borste, Brij//e:— Spalten, to split. 
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F. — medial, and final, often becomes P : lief, deep : schlafen^ 
to sleep : heifen, to help : gaffen^ to gape. 

Sometimes V : asv Hafen, "haven : Ofen* oven. 

G. — initial sometimes changed into y : gahnen, to yawn : gelb| 
yellow: i^^rvk,yarn: gascht, yeas^. 

Often retains the sound, as in geben, gold: gast,, a Quest. 

JViedial, between vowels dropped^ and the syllables^ contracted : 
as Segel, Sail: Hagel, hail: Flege\,Jtail : Regen, Rain: Cragen, 
Craw: Bogeu, a Bow* 

After 1, n, and r, it also disappears : as Galgen, gallows : folgen, 
to follow : Morgen, Morrow : Sorgen, Sorrow : menge, many. 

J» — which in German has the sound of our Y^ is in the English 
words common to both tongues, usually spelt with that letter : aB 
Jahr, Year : Jung, and its derivatives. Young, 

There are a few exceptions, where the J consqpant is retained, 
and sounded in English, as Jubel, Jubilee: Juwel, Jewel, 

K. — oftenest softened into ch. Finck, linch: kauffen, to 
cheapen: keisen, to chuse: rencken (verrenken) to wrench: 
iieckei), to hatch : Kafer, Chaffer. 

But sometimes retains its sound : as kalt, cold: Kftgim, a Comb. 

p._pf, drops the f, Pfeil, Pole : Pflug, Plough : Pfeffer, 
pepper : pfropfen, to prop : schlupfen, to slip : apfei, apple. 
• Q. — seems to have been originally but a strongly aspirated w : 
in some instances, the aspiration has become a consonant ; in others, 
dropped: thus Quelle German becomes our Well; and on the 
other band' their Wachtel is in our tongue Quail: the rch 
mains of the medial consonants appear in the Italian, Quaglia. 

In the same word indeed, in one instance, the different sounds 
jappear to be preserved^ wallen is to boil. Quail, is the boiling.- 

S. — and ss, medial, become t: Wasser, Water :^ Nessoi, 
Nettle : besser, better : Kasseln, to rattle : Fuss, Foot : Geis, 



' In this i^jstance it may be doubted whether the ancient and correct 
sound may not be preserved in the English, and whether the corruption 
may not he found in the modern German dialect. In Greek, which has by 
some means certainly received an infusion of Gothic, two of these words 
appear, and. approach more nearly to the English, than to the German- 
form — iJio>g,.and /8«XT«pof. — Again; the country now called Hesse was, when 
Tacitus wrote, peopled tby the Cattiy— not the Cassi. In SM^ny itself, thf 
pronunciation of words with the medial double s, or t, U at VkXh uniform 
at this day, as formerly it was in Athens. -f^Ji, 

NO. XX, CI. Jl. VOL.X, % ' * 
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Goat : das, that- — sch, before a consonant, drop the ch : Schncc, 
Snow : Schwann, Swan : Schiaf^ Sleep : Schmahl, Small. 

T.— and'th, often become d. Tief, deep: Thai, Dale: knaten^ 
to knead : Enter, Udder : Sc hnlter, Shoulder : Blut, Blood, 

Sometimes retains the sound : treten, to tread. 

V. — sounded in German nearly as f, in English is generally 
changed into that letter: as Vogel, Fowl: Volk, Folk: Vliess, 
Fleece : \ order, further : Vater, Father. 

W. — sounded m German as V, sometimes in corresponding 
Paiglisli words becomes aspirated ; as Weil, While: Was^ What: 
Weinen, to whine : Waitze, Wheat : Weiss, White. 

But generally has 4he open sound, unaspirated; as in weis^ 
warm, wild, wise, warm, wild : wapen, weapon i weben, to noeave : 
weg, wa^: werk, work. 

Z. — and tz^ become t, as zoll, toll: salz^ salt: warzc, irar/; 
zismaus, tUrnouae : lenz, lent : zeit, tide : zipfel, the tip, or eje* 
tremity: zunge, the tongue: zweig, twig,* 

The earlier the stage of our language at which the comparison 
is made with the German, the more striking will be found the 
resemblance. In consequence of the introduction into ours, of so 
many words from other tongues, those originally in use, of mean- 
ings nearly synonymous, have often passed into oblivion : to arrive 
at their true interpretation at this day, it often becotnes necessarjr 
to range through several of the sister-dialects. Some phrases too, 
in our earliest writers, which puzzle the commentators as confused 
and irregular, are perfectly idiomatic : — by a reference to the daily 

! practice in aiiother dialect, they become intelligible. — ^On ihis 
atter subject, I may probably ask the favor of you to insert 
another letter. 

S.E. 



' In this instance ajso, it may not be unreasonable to suppose that the 
deflexion from the original sound is in the German. Duo in Greek, and 
Latin, with their derivatives ^i^xo?;, duplex; and even in the German dialect 
itself, the terms doppel Dutzend, approach more nearly to the English two, 
than to the Geripan, xw^,—£MxfVf 9^nys, are more nearly, allied fo tear, than 
to the German wihre ; Stannum, and the French derivative Etain, to tiUf 
jthan to th^. German itnn.— Their preposition zu, to, *jeems formed from the 
verbThun. 
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ERROR IN THE TRANSLATION 

Of the Pbbiplus of the Erythrean Sra, 



It is only within these few weeks, that I have obtained^ by faror 
of a Aiendy a sight of Salmasius's commentary on Tertullian de 
Pallio^ which, ^ith all the usual erudiuon of the author, has still 
much to put the patience of the reader to a trial. 

But [ met with one passage, that, in correcting an error of his 
own, convicts me of a mistake into which 1 had been led by his 
authority, and which 1 have now the same authority to set rightt 
It occurs in my translation of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
p. 113, where the Greek text stands thus : 

'Ev h) riwep repovuTen Tag' aMjv r^$ 'Hirtolipou (ruXXeyifJi^ivov Tiyi- 
x^r ^ipWTM yuf €^ mrriii (rivSovs; * E^fiafYapslriSig Xxy6iksvm, 

That this passage was corrupt I had no doubt, yet so it stands in 
the original ^ition of Gelenius, and with some slight variation in 
the editions of Stuckius>' Blancard, and Hudson, with little or no 
attempt at correction. The principal corruption is in regovehcu, 
which Salmasius, in his commentary on Solinus, reads trepovelron in 
one place improperly, and 'jregoviron in another ; this he interprets 
by pertunditur, as applicable to the boring of the pearl, and so in 
deference to him I had rendered it. 

That Gelenius had the same interpretation of his repovelren * in 
view cannot be doubted, for the boring of the' pearl was fSamiliar ; 
so that, corrupt as his manuscript certainly was, and perhaps difficult 
to be read, he might well adopt a word which would afford an in- 
telligible meaning, and correspond with an operation on the pearl, 
which he knew to be in practice. That the other editors should 
follow his reading b rational, for they concluded it had the autho- 
rity of a manuscript, or at least of an editio princeps, and was not 
rashly to be rejected, unless they had something better to propose 
in its stead. Manuscripts they had none to assist them, for, as ftr 
as I have been able to learn, no manuscript of the Peripi&s has 
ever been discovered, except that which was used by Gelenius, and 
what became of that is not known. 

This being the state of the text, Salmarius, it should seem, is the 



* I have not Stuckius at present, I write from memory on)y. 

* Tt^'m does not occwp it ought therefore to be 99ftkm, frf m n^^ 
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only critic who has attempted to correct it, andhis first effort ap- 
pears in his commentary on Tertullian^ where he reads, p. 219, 

epiovsirai for re^ovehai^ 

aXTlJV for OLUTYjVy 

and takes no notice of 'Efiotpyapehihg. 'E^ioveTrai, however, being 
a word of his own coinage, he rejects in his commentary on Soiinus, 
(p. 826. Edit. 1689) and substitutes wipovuron in its stead ; in the 
siame passage he changes ^EfiapyagslTi^eg into Maqyctplrilngy and 
leaves aur^v as it stood in Gelenius. MoL^aqlnhg he interprets 
tunicas margaritis consertas, and then adds, ita nunc male qusim ex 
vMlere pirtnarum margaritarum textus, sicut oUm volui. 

lliis sense of textus ex margaritarum vellere he had obtained 
by the substitution of Iqiovmai for rsgovtlToti, and this he had 
adopted in the discussion of an expression of TertuUian-^D^ mari 
v'efUra {p, 9,19) His argument on that passage is singular, and 
v^l probably lead to a solution of the whole difficulty : for he ob« 
serves first, that these Words of Tertnllian evidently rebte to the 
manufacture of a web obtained from a fleecy substance in the pearl 
oyster itself; and this he confirms by another expression whick 
Tertullian uses immediately afterwards— -quo muscosee lanositatis 
plautiores conchae comant. The larger pearl oysters ha^^e a bush of 
hair, a mossy fleece. Of this fact, strange as it is, and stranger 
still that this fleece should be spun and woven up into a^clotb, 
there is undoubted proof, for Salmasius adduces the testimony of 
Procopius," p^XaftLf^ If eglcov ^STOiijjxeyij •••••• Ix 9aX«<r<nj? <rwyfiAjy- 

jxlvctfv. nlvvovg ri Ko^ot xaXelv vevojx/xacri, hv olg ij roov ' hgloDV txfwng 
KmroLi. A cloak made of a fleece collected from the sea, the 
animals ("from which it h obtained) are called (iliwoi, that. is) 
j$earl oysters, in which this fleece is produced. The ispinmng and 
weaving of such a substance accords sufficiently with the ingenuity 
and patient industry of Hindoos ; but the price of the manufacture 
must be excessive : as Procopius mentions that a cloak or robe of 
this manufacture was part of the state dress worn by the dependant 
Sovereigns of Armenia, on the day of their inauguration by the 
Roman Emperor ; and the testimony of Procopius, Sahnasius cor« 
foborates by a quotation of similar import from Pollux. 

In searching for modern authority to confirm this extraordinary 
production of an oyster shell, I find that Dali7mple, in his account 
of the Sooloo fishery, (p. 3.) and Cordiner, in his relation of the 
fishery at Manar and Ceylon, (vol. ii. p. 44.) both mention the 
beard or hair of the pearl oyster, consisting of fibres, by which the 
young shell fish becomes capable of locomotion, and the maturer 
ones adhere to the rocks, from which they are torn, and brought up 
by the divers. Gibbon, (vol. i v. p. £3.) mentions a pair of gloves 
made of this material, ' and f)resented to P. Benedict, XIV. 

> Procopius de ^ificiis, lib. iii. p. 53. Edit Paris, 166$. 
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If then the fact is sufficiently established^ recourse to tlie history 
bf this production will be more likely to conduct us to the correc- 
tion of a corrupt passage, than critical sagaci^ ; and this brings me 
back to the consideration of Salmasius's egioveiTAi ; for however just 
the analogy may be in coining such a word^ I have searched die 
Lexicons to discover its existence, in vain. It does not occur in 
Hesychiiis, Suidas, Budeus, the Thesaurus of Stephens, or bin 
Glossary, in Schottus or Meursius ; these are all I have at hanij^ 
and I must trust to abler commentators to supply the remaiudel*. 
But die observations upon the history lead to a conjecture, that a 
very slight alteration of egiovelron will conduct us to the trnp read^ 
ing ; little versed as I am in the province of conjectural emenfda- 
tion, I propose, with some hesitation, to read hglov vvrui for \ht 
ffjioveTrai of 'Salmasius, or to Iqlov vmai for the Tsgovffrrai of Gele- 
nius. If iTTivixiy were a substantive, the article is ^yantiDg ; but I 
consider Hivixov as an adjective from the nlwa ' of Hesychius, or 
the nlv¥o^ of Procopius ; rl kplov tlmn^v would then signify the 
fleecy substance of the pearl oyster, and to Ig/ov yErrai**i7ivfxoy 
Would express, *^ the fleece of the pearl oyster is spun!* 

For the portentous word *EPayagelrthg I should suppose the 
^a^Aplrihg of Salmasius would readily be admitted, or any read- 
ing which would supply an intelligible meaning ; and if SMvtg 
Mci^xglrAes were then interpreted cloth of pearl, instead of cloth 
set or sprinkled with pearl, as Salmasius supposes, the whole 
passage would be consistent. 

Under this form I shall now give the text, as corrected, from the 
Periplfts, and submit it to the candor of those who are mdre con- 
versant with the art of emendation than myself. 

Merd Be KoKyrovs IvSep^erflM wj^Tg^o;" alyioXo; h noKire^ xel/i^Bgy 
^(ov x^gav iLB(roynov ^syofji^svog 'Agyikov ev kv) roirco [to] I^/ov 1 
yeiTfti Toip' auT^v2 t^vS 'HirwSei^w [vijcrov] cruAAgyrf/xevov IlmKOv* 
fioovTM yip 1^ atmiis Stvioveg MagyoLgirtieg 4 Xeyoi/Lgvat, 

1. Tegovelreci, Gelenius, frsfovaron, hpioveirotiy Salmasius. 

2. *AxT^y, Salmasius^ which seems a preferable reading. 

3. t^^, Gelenius, as connected with yria-oo understood, certiiMiIy 
r right, if axTY^v is admitted. 

'4. ' Metpyiph iSeg for *E^yoigelTi^eg, SalmasiuS. 

■ * ' * ■ ■ ■ 

ThjQ.i^tf rpretation i propose stands thus : ; 
^[Tte ^^ ancborage which occurs ^fter leaving Kolkhi is thf 
[bay or] coast of ^rgalus, and Argalus is the head of a district in 
the interiarr""[ButJintrae pfacc the pearl oyster collected n e ar i h e 

,^ D^oE^y is ffvvucty m fsome of the editions. iitvy«_in Hesychius, is applied 
to'thl^ atteiidkn't on Uie pearl oyster; indirimH, ihrrocopius, to the oj^ster 
itself. 
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hie of Manar itself furnishes a fleecy' substancey which u apolif 
for it 18 from Maiiar that the delicate^ web is broughi, that is called 
cloth of pearl. « 

I should have wislied to refer M rowcp to Argalus rather than to 
Manar, expressing, that the hplov obtained at Mauar was manu- 
factured at Argalus ; but h^ ovr^^, in the last clausei must of nei^.ea- 
Mty rehearse i^o-ov or v^vw, as its immediate antecedent, and not 
X»ioi¥, the more remote, and for this reason 1 refer the maiiu£ic- 
tore to Manar. 

Very different tis this interpretation must appear from the trana- 
lation I have given in the Peripltis, I ackno^vledge my mistake widi- 
out regret, for thinking, as I do, that 1 have discovered the trua 
reading with the assistance of Salmasius, it is more creditable to 
redeem my error by my own confession, than to wait till the charge 
of ignorance might have been substantiated against me by an aUe^ 
commentator. If the emendation should be approved by those 
who are competent to decide on such a question, it will give me 
pleasure : if it should be rejected, my original translation is cor- 
rect. Disquisitions of this sort are a literary amusement, and tkote 
who indulge in specuh*tions on a Greek text, will appreciate ^ 
present attempt with all the candor and liberality which it may 
deserve* 

Nov. SO, 1814. W. VINCENT. 
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Of the common reading of a passage in HERODOTUS^ 

1 HERE appears to me no necessity for any alteration in the 
passage from Herodotus, BouXifji^&foi yi](riy, x. r. X. (See p. 490. 
Supplement to No. XV ill. Class. Journal.) Mr. Barker takes 
a great liberty in his transposition ; besides, the .expression 
^ oLviv^OTog a wSiri o-^i fyevtro," is scarcely admissible .Qreek. 
There is a peculiar distinction between the verbs sTvoi and yiWfciiy 
which, I am sure, Mr. Barker understands, and whidi, 1 may ven- 
ture to affirm, is constantly observed by Herodotus, and alt the 



■T*» 



' Literally, the pearly fleece is spun. 
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xiv^ovif expresses any fine texture manufactured in India, usually the 



finest muslins. 
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other writers of pure Greek. — fTv«i is used with referenre to iu- 
determinatey ylyw^ai to inceptive^ being. Tlius, in the expression 
iif^qtg ayoA(i\ r^frayf *^ they were good men^^ the word ifo-ov denotes 
their indeterminate^ or me^e existence as such ; but av^t^ kyvhoi ' 
iyivfvroy intimates the epithet ayoAoi to be accessory or inchoative. 
So if, with Toup, we say in the passage under question^ av/vSoro^ 
K irSi^a ff-pi ryivero, (speaking of the Isthmus, through which the 
Cnidians were digging,) the mind is impressed with the idea, that 
the ground became aviv^orog, or unyielding, when the Cnidians 
commenced their labor ! For what else does iviv^oro; iyivno mean 
but ** became uriyieldingy* and how does this avivhros accord 
^th the sequel, '^ tpavofiAw^g tyi$ virpiisT* If one of the poor 
diggers could inform us, he would say to the correctors of Hero- 
dotus, ^' Ou fi^ifv 'ANENJOTOS yr a>Jji vXeiov ^ kfiovkiiA^v 
*EAI1KEN Tj x^i^'^ '^ Herodotus wrote avevSoro^, he would no 
doubt have connected it with the verb i}y, and, on the same sup- 
position, the particle «XXa, not Se, would have been requisite, if 
not indispensable : see Hoogeveen de Particulis. Besides, as Mr. 
Bar-ker justly remarks, tlie causal conjunction yk^ in the following 
clause, T^ y«p ^ KvfS/i) x^$i}, x. r. X , would not be logically con- 
liected. '' Tne Peninsula was all hard ground, or ivivloTost for 
where the Cnidian territory joins the Continent, there is the 
Isthmus which they were digging." — Admirable deduction! and 
yet it is inevitable, if Toup's emendation must take place. '^ Car 
tout leur territoire 6toit en dedans de Pisthme" — is not the sense of 
IvTog It vaca <r^i iyivero. For where can it be shown, that tlie 
particles yaf and tt are synonymous, as Larcher in this version 
makes them, by using car i Benides, this use of ear in the French 
creates a pleonasm^ and the motive of the Cnidians is told twice as 
it were in the same breath, llius, in the preceding clause, Uia^ig 
TV ma^s Trig Kyi$/i}$, ^rX^v ixlyTHs vepifpoov, x, t. K. is the motive—' 
ri cov Iri cXlyov rovro lov o<rov re cttI viyre c^Tulut mputra-ov ol Kvl^iok, 
'the consequent act^ which is quite intelligible and sufficient : but 
next comes Mr. Larcher, with his car tout leur territoire^ Sic. 
and we have a complete tautology of ** eot^ijf rs Troo-ig; r^^ Kyilii^g, 

As to Valckenaer's alteration of hvros into iKTO$y and making tlie 
sentence ixris ^i ^aai eft fyrvfro (^ive igv) vr^o$p nothing, in my 
opinion, can be more repugnant to the context and to comipon 
sense. Speakimf of the Cnidians, who were digging across the 
Tsthmus, what.^ountry was txro^ to them ? surely the Continent. — 
Mr. Barker, by striking Ivtoj R vaaa a-fi hyivero out of its place, 
makes t^ yag r, KvfS/ij, x. r. X. causal to /SouAoftsvoi i^o-ov riyv x^F^^ 
voiv^My and, I fear, introduces a false inference, llius, ^ desirous 
to make their territory an island, because Cnidia was connected 
with the Continent by the Isthmus through which they were dig- 
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ging." Not merely — because their country w»s connected to Hm 
Continent at this place. All their motives are given in loutn^^ rt 
ifatnjf, X. T. X. Let us not then wse violence with this venerable 
historian, by unauthorised transposition of entire sentences ; but let 
us hear if he cannot be his own interpreter. My own decided 
opinion is, that the passage Ivrl^ II iroia-i cfi eyivrrOf is perfectly 
right-, artd in its place, as we have it in all the editions. The phrase 
ylnfriai t«vi, or with the ellipsis of wr), often means " to become 
$vbject/' or " come into the power of any one,** If we so under- 
stand this phrase in the passage under notice, and suppose the 
eflipsis of av, the narration, i think, becomes consistent and in- 
telligible. To assist in forming a better judgment, it may be well 
to transcribe the passage, with a little more of the context than 
Mr. Barker gives us. 

^Eoinrrig re TroKrvjc TYjg Kvtiiyjg, frKrjv 6Kiyvi$, 'tregipffOov (jai jw^ ycig 
dvrrjs irpis /Sop^v aveiJiov 6 Kega(x,etJto$ xoXnog awelpyer ret he irghg v6to9 
11 xoLToi ^Svfir^v Tff xai *Pohv flaXflwcra*) to eSv ivj 6xiyov toOto, lev ftrov 
Tff Itti W6VT6 (yri^iUy copuTtrov of Kvihot, ev oa-ep ^'A^ayog tijv '/»vnjv 
xarffcTTgl^ero, jSouA^jUrSvo* v))0"ov t^v x^9^^ fFoiYitrat, Bvrog ^e 7cei<ra <r^i 
lyivero' (or to supply the LJIipsis ivrhg 8* ay wacrfle' lirl trfi kyivtro) 
rvj yap ^ Kvi8/ij %cw^»j eg tjjv ^sigov rekevra, rauri) 6 i<r6fji,og Icti tw 
wgv<r(rov. xa* §^ ttoXX^ ;^6i^i l^ya^OjUrevcov tcov KvihlMV fiaAAov yao r* 
Xal $uoTegov e^alvovro Tirpame^ion oi l^^^o/xevot rou eixorog ri te dtXXee 
Toij (TcofMirog, xa) fiaXtOTOL ra ireg) Tovg o^iaXfiobg, $gocuofi,eiffig tijj 
irhgrig' eirefiTrov eg ^sXfovg ieovgoTrovg hregr\<ropi,eyovg to . itrrl^oof. 
Which may be literally translated — " All Cnidus, except a small 
part^ being surrounded by water, (for it is bounded on the north 
by tlie Ceramic Gulph, and on the south by the sea with the 
islands Sym6 and Rhodes.) This small part, (to the distance of 
about d stadia,) while Harpagus was subduing Ionia, the Cnid- 
ians were digging, being desirous to make the country into an 
is^land, a fid ail within the Isthmus would have become secure in 
their power, as the Cnidian territory joins the continent at the 
Isthmus which they were digging. At length the Cnidians labor- 
ing thereon with numerous hands, they sent-ifnessengefs to Delphi 
to inquire the cause of an obstacle which opposed them ; for the 
laborers appeared to be wounded in a stratige and supernatural 
manner, on different parts of the body, and especially about the 
eyes, by pieces falling from the rock," 

Thus, Sir, the whole narration becomes intelligible and con- 
sistent throughout ; and as to the version given to Ivro^ he fraa-i (rfi 



■ Perhaps the ellipsis tnight be rendered more perfect, if we read— - 

tVT9f i' lAi Tov 'lo-^poD waura liri r»p« iyiytrb viierif— --" All wltbia tb« IstluQUft 

would have become an island safe in their power.^ 
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iyivtro, we maj sppeal to our historian himself for confirmation. 
Among numerous passages 1 shall cite bul two. In the Oration of 
Xerxes^ lib. 7* cap. 8. we have, ^HpHre [ji^iv wv xa) Aapfm ^Aiwrdi 
0Tp«revs(7tai hti roh^ eli^p%g riiirovg. ak>! 6 fMV TiTtksurrixs, xm ow6 
l^eyivero oi riiMo^caaioir — ^^ and it happened not to be in hia 
power to avenge himself/' is^ doubtless, the meanug of the latter 
clause. In the spirited and manly opposition of Artabanu»; eod. 
lib. cap. 10. we read, xairoi xal )Jyop axou&ou ieivivy hr Mfl y§ 
k»\ nuvra roi fionrikios icpi\y\koevoL yeyey^o-da*— ^* and surely the bare 
hearsay is terrible, that the sovereignty of the King should have 
come under the power of an individual." See also* Thucydides Ed. 
Dukeri 477,49. 315,76. 180,56. and 278, IS. where this verb 
it used in exactly the same sense. I need not remind Mr. Barker 
of the occasional ellipsis of the particle ^y, he will find this well 
proved' in the excellent work of Hoogeveen, see Vol i. p. 92. cap* 
Ay 5, 6. Ed. 1769* Even the condition itself is occasionally under 
ellipsis, or indirecdy expressed in the context ; as it is in the passage 
we are examining, evro^ 8* fltv rou '/(rtjuiou tsol^u, eft eyevfro— in what 
follows there naturally suggests itself to the reader's mind, si fnij, 
S^tMftsvi}; rY,$ icirpifiSi l^tt/yovro rngwxeirtai, rij^ Uvilrig hi ^yrifouonjf,. 
hookiovTo X. r. ?i. Hoogeveen, after citing numerous examples of 
tke conditional form of av, proceeds thus — *' Sed ea conditio noo 
semper adest ; verum non raro implicita latet^ et e sensu eruenda 
eat." — It will be seen, that in the version I have given, SwifMr^v is 
connected with xo) ^ iroAAp x^*?^ h^ocl^ofi,hooif x, r. X. as there is an 
elegant transposition of the particle.. y^^^ in [jimXXov yaq ri x, r. K. 
and not unusual in our historian. Such transpositions of ya^, Lon> 
giuus numbers among the instances of the sublime ; and quotes ft 
passage firom lib. 6. *En\ ^u^xf yaq rij; «(xft^$ ^stai ^jury t« nqoty^ 
fkara x. r. A. Having said all that occurs at present in favor of the 
proposed version of the passage under our notice^ f shall merely 
repeat my conviction, that the phrase hvros he vd<ra 0*^1 iyivtro, 
has been misunderstood from a disregard to the difference between 
slmi and ylvtatai. Such is this difference, Mr. B. well knows^ 
that there are substantives, and their epithets, with which ylve^m 
cannot be connected. Thus to write, ro teiov yivevM (instead of 
Sjti) aioDVfov, would be as preposterous as it is false ; equally so the 
expression vj ^v^^ ytvtTM aiifor^* Hence the verb ylnaiM can* 
not be, and, we may venture to affirm, never is, b^ good writers^ 
connected with substantives indicative of unchangtable. esseiiiie ; 
and so we cannot write ^ KviS/i) x'^P^ syfiwo ^vtySorl^. .'Y)^^ ground 
in Cnidus was the samey ages before, and ages after^ the. epodli in 
question : so if mo; Si mo-cc m« r. A*. BB wrong,. aWySoTo; Sc wMm 
X. r. A. is not right. I have this moment stumbled on a sentence 
in Theo^is, which exhibits the difference between Afon and y/yt^oi 
so clearly, that I cannot help transcribing it. 



580* Dtg^ame ^f the ammon readings i^. 

Svv 0-01 Koi xaxo^ £vy Ytyvoiuu M\og av^p. 

Before I take leave of the subject, 1 beg to point out to Mr. 
Barker, and your readers, the expression to wv ^ oXlyw rouro iof 
la-ov Tf hr) irlvre (rrihu mgutra'ov oi Kvltiot x. r. X. which in the ex- 
tract given by Mr. Barker from Valckenaer, is translated, *^ Istiim 
quinque stadiorum iBthmum voluerunt perfodere/' S^. Wesseling 
has, '' istviA igitur exiguum circiter quinque stadionim Cni<^ii 
fodi^bant ;" by which it seems, this Isthmus was no mote than 5 
stadia acro^ at the part which they were digging ; but on refers* 
encef to the maps, it will be found, that the narrowest part of that 

Sninsula is at least eight times as much as these versions make it. 
ence the sea, since the period of this event, has greatly receded, 
(of which we are not informed,) or Herodotus is wrong in his 
Geography or the passage is corrupted, or mistranslated. 1 am 
much inclined to think the latter to be tlie case. With the to cov $if 
•x/yoy, should we not supply the ellipsis fto^iov tou 'latfuovf The 
whole sentence 1 would read, to o»v ivj oAiyov' toDto toO' 'laifiov 
fMPtov X. r. X. ; or, with a small alteration of the text, tov wv ^ 
exfyou TOWToti t^ov tb M 'jeivn trroiha — " of this small part to the 
distance of about 5 stadia the Cnidians were digging.'' 'Eiiij vvith 
the accusative, frequently means direct motion and arrival at a 
point. Our histonan has (lib. 3. SO.) To ro^ov imivog neptriwv i(rw 
re hr) ^vo SaxtvXov^ ffipvo-f — ** alone of the Persians he drew the bow 
to the distance of two fingers." That is, the bow string so pulled 
towards him that, his hand having hold of it, is brought to the dis- 
tance of two fingers from a point in the middle of the bow at rest. 
The bow at resty and the bow full strung, plainly show the eifv^ 
twL As to the o<roy ts M vivre (rrahay nad the historian intended 
merely to inform us that the whole breadth of the Isthmus at the 
place in question was almost or about 5 stadia, he would have used 
Sc-ov re, without nr), as he does in numerous passages, and he would 
have written, most probably, t^v wv ^ oXiyijv xcopijv, and not to' iv 
irj X. r. X., which leaves the diminutive [Aophv clearly understood. 

I do allow that the ^Xiyov touto x. t. X. seems, on. perusal,, to 
allude to the irX^v ox/yij; x. t. X. above, and, of course, to the 
distance across -at that place. The pronoun oSto^, however, has 
sometimes a prospective allusion, and' here the to oXiyov x r. X. 
may refer to what immediately follows, viz. oirov ti ev) wivn vto&iu 
X. T. X. — " to the short distance of about 5 stadia.*' 

You have. Sir, my humble endeavours to remove the incongruity 
of the common Latin translation with the geographic appearancia; 
and 1 submit my opinion of this and the other passage to the con- 
^deration of Mr. Barker, and your other learned correspondents. 

Liv^rpoQl,^OthAug.\^\4i. J. W. /' 
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The (allowing Inscriptions woe carefolW copied by yvut CorrMpoBdeat 
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Passage from the Peksian Poem of 

SHIRIN AND FERHAD. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Joub;Nal. 

Among some very rare and beautiful Eastern Manuscripts collected 
ID Persia and Turkey, bj a gentleman who lately returliea to England 

is a fine copy of the Poem entitled Shirtn ^ Ferhdd ^\J»j3^ (^j^ 

by the celebrated Vahshi, ^y^^* This composition, under the form 
of a romance, (^bunded on the amorous passion of Firhai for the 
lovely Shirin, mistress of Khusriiy or Chosroes, King of Persia) is in 
fact a metaphysical work of extraordinary merit ; and the gentleman to 
whom it belongs, will probably «oon offer an account of it to the pub- 
lic, as of many other valuable manuscripts in his collection ; meanwhile, 
be has obligingly permitted me to extract t>ome lines Which I had been 
desirous of perusing in the original language, ever since Sir William 
Jones's translation of them fell into my hands, which 1 shall here tran- 
scribe from his admirable '^ Anniversary Discourse on the Philosophy 
of the Asiatics ;" adding, for the entertainment of the orientalists 
among your readers, the original Persian verses. 

Nov. 20, 1814. P. 

** But,'' says Sir William Jones, ^' the most wonderful passage on 
the theory of attraction, occurs in the charming allegorical poem of 
Shirln and Ferhdd, or the Divine Spirit, and a human Soul disin- 
terestedly pious — ^a work which, from the first verse to the last, is a 
blaze of religious and poetical fire. The whole passage appears to me 
so curious, that 1 make no apology fbr giyinff you a faithful translation 
of it." " There is a strong propensity which dances through ev^iy 
atom, and attracts the minutest j»article to some peculiar object. 
Search this universe from its base to its'suinniit, froiA fire to air, from 
water tQ .jearth^ ironi all below the moon to all above the celestial 
spheres, and thou wilt not find it corpnscle destitute of that natutal 
attractibility : the very point of the first thread in this apparent^ 
tahgled skein, is qo other than such a pf ittcipkw>f attraction ; and i^ 
principles besides are void of a real basis. ' From such a propensity 
su-ises every motion perceived in heaven jy, or in terrestrial bodiies : it jis 
» disposition to be attrticted^'Which -'taught hard steel to rukh fre4b it^ 
jlace, and rivet itself on the magnet : it is the same disposition whick 
impels the light^r^w to^ls^sKh; ttsi&lf firm^ on ^bet* ;U is that 
quality which gives every substance in nature a tendency towaM 
another, and an inclination jTorciUly ^ir«cted Xq jj^Aefcmx^eMu^.'''*', 
•'^V ■"■' ■■■■' ^ -■ • •: ^ |, 




Travels of Two Makommcddfns. SS9 

oo\Sj ojc^ j^ L C^l y^^ ^ 

^^lU J>y9 j^J q;i ^Aj Ai 

^^^ jj ;?fA»^ 4^U cXwmI Aa^ /.tA#3 

/^M^ i, ^^ir C1-.1 Xs^ ej^ 
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The Authenticity and Genuineness of 
" Renaudofs Travels of Txvo Mahomrmdans^ 



In an obscure publication, which accident lately brought before qi^ 
I found some doubts expressed respecting the authenticit^f Of H ^ly 



id4 Ttit Trwotk of. Two Mahonimedans, 

interesting^ and Taluable work, generally quoted with confidence and 
due praise by our most learned writers, on the Geography, the Man- 
ners and Customs of Eastern Nations. 

The suspicions entertained against it at the time of its first appear- 
ance, had long since, I thought, disappeared before the eyidence, which 
proved it to he genuine, and which I shall here briefly notice, as some'- 
persons may be still uninformed that such evidence exists. The work 
to which I allude is that curious account of India and China, given 
by two Mahommedan travellers of the ninth century, and published in 
the year 1718, at Paris, bj Monsieur Renaudot, in a French transa- 
tion, with copious and excellent Notes, under the title of '* Anciennes 
Relatwns des fndet et de la Chine^ Sfc. Traduitea de VArahe/* In one 
Volume, Octavo. 

This translation was treated as a literary imposture by Father 
Premare, and Father Parennin, besides other ingenious men in 
England, Italy, and France. But the celebrated orientalist, Mon« 
sieur de Guigues, having found a copy of the work in the original 
Arabic, preserved among the \ manuscripts of tlie Royal Library, at 
Paris, compared it with M. Renaudot's French version, to the fidelity 
of which he bears ample testimony, in the first volume of the '' Ex- 
traits et Notices des Manuscrits de la Bibiioth^que du Roi," p. 166^ 

The origbal work is entitled, " Selselet al TowOtikh wdalheUd 
wa al bekiir/* 8fc. In Arabic, 

Or, ^* An Historical Chain of Countries, Seas, &c. &c.," and numbered 
among the oriental manuscripts of that vast collection, 597* 

Monsieur deGnignes remarks that this MS. always re»A^ farasang, 
where M. Renaudot uses the word lieue, or league, although there is 
some little difference in the measures. Aud he also observes a strong 
variation between the original text and M. Renaudofs translation of a 
passage in page 42 of the French volume, which unjustly charges the 
Chinese with a most abominable practice, " considered by them as one 
of the indifferent actions performed in honor of their idols." M. de 
Guignes corrects this mistake, by refer^ng to the Arabic words of 
the two MahQmmedan travellers, adding, " ainsi jl ne faut pas leur 
faire dire que les Chinois commettent ce crime par principe de Re* 
ligion.'^ 

In pa<;e 6 of the French translation, a mountain is called ckofihenm^ 
which in the manuscript is written kkouschnamu 

In page 10, a place situated between Siraf Siud Mascate, is styled 
** ?k^esif Bani el S^ac T in the original text it appears *•* Sd^-hani 
t9sefac,'\ 

In pp. 20, and 108, M. Renaudot mentions a King of Haraz, and a 
Kingdom of Goraz: the Arabic manuscript reads these names 
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In p. Sly the taking of Canton shoald have Keen dated Anno 
Hegine» 26*4, (of Christ, 8770 in the printed version it is A. H. ^JJ^ 
and of our aera 264, a typographical error. 

At the eqd of the workXP* ^^^) >^ sippears that Monsieur Renaudot 
forgot or omitted to translate some lines. The Arabian author having 
•aid that emeralds were carried from £gypt to China, and there made 
into rings or seals» adds, '< They carry also there the bousgud^ other- 
wise called mert^any or coral, and the hadjion, named likewise dahnadgt.* 
Most of the kings of India allow the people of their own country to see: 
their wives — a favor which they do not grant to foreigners." ^ " On y 
porte aussi le boussad autrement nomme merman et le badjion qu'on 
nomme encore dahnadge. La plupart des Rois de 1* Inde laissent voir 
leurs femmes k ceux de Icur pays ; ce qu'iis ne permettent pas aux 
Strangers." 

The origmal manuscript is dated A. H. 596, or, in the year of 
Christ, il9Q. 

r. M. 



HEBREW CRITICISM. 



To THE Editor of the Classical JbuHKAL. 



i» 



In looking over Mr. Bellamy's « History of all Religions"- 
work which undoubtedly does the author the highest credit, equally 
aa the Gentlemani the Biblical Scholar, the Orthodox Theologist, 
and the Gehuine Christian— I was of course not a little surprised 
to find, at tlie very conclusion of the subject, anK>ng the '< Ten 
Names ** selected for the Supreme Being, God, that of Xtrb^t 
Eloktm (Alehim ') should be still conceived of the singular number^ 
contrary to the now generally received opinion of every biblical 
student. But as this can therefore be no longer considered as 
a controverted point, to attempt to go over the around again, with 
the abundant proofs that may. l>e deduced from the << Sacred 
Volume," and which is already done by the mapy able writers 
of the present day, particularly by the author of the << Commentary 
and Critical Notes on the Holy Scriptures," could manifestly add 
no farther weight to the now decided argument respecting the 
plurality of the word Elohim. The few remarks, therefore, that 
I mean principally to offer on the subject, refer to the reason 
Mr. B. luis now given for his still asserting (for there is no 
doubt that this gentleman has read every popular and recent pub- 
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« Vid. the present Bishop of St. David's *' Hebrem Reader,** in which the 
Asti-nsasoretmc method is adopted* 
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Ucation on this head) that IS*rhtk must be of the singular number, 
^— viz. ^f It is a noun of the singular number, or it could not 
have been connected with a verb singular/' 

a*am ht^ nvhn »in /incfKin. oen. i. i. 

No classical reader certainly needs to be reminded that nothing 
is more frequently to be met with/ both in the primitive and 
derivative languages, than grammatical anomalies respecting the 
agreement and government of words. The Arabic, the Hebrew, 
with all their dependent tongues, abound with them; nor are 
the Greek and Latin, even in their purest state, exempted from 
these deviations : and it is from their frequent occurrence, and 
respectable authorities, that grammarians have deduced rules for 
such syntactical irregularities as the principles of universal gram- 
mar can by no means justify. 

Hence, we find singular nouns connected with plural verbs^ 
and plural nouns with singular verbs ; and when the predicate, 
singular or plural verbalb/f expresses a collective idea, the verb is 
indijfferently put in either the Angular or plural number. And 
hence also are often found the junction of different cases and 
genders of Substantive and quality. 

To exhibit examples of these grammatical anomalies in the 
various languages would be endless, and manifestly superfluous to 
^ery classic^ student, as they are every where to be discovered, 
even in the best authors. We shall therefore select only a few 
concise instances from a language that is universally allowed to 
have been brought to the highest degree of perfection (probably 
t]bu»t may be possible) of any in the known world, and from 
^udiors that are too familiar to need particular reference. 

Here is ^plural noun (neuter) joined with a verb singular^ 

2. CO? ^ai(Tav tj irXyfiCs* 
A singidar noun (collective) with a plural verb, 

Ap^^r^i^oun (feminine) with a verb 5/wjMfar. 

4. igiov ^ aXvjieia. otel. 

A. neuter adjective, with a masctdine ox feminine noun* '. 

5. Wo) 'KOiiiu Kxtgobg ToD Xiysiv, . - . 

' A d^'^ number joiiied with ^plttrali &c. &c. , ' 

• To cite examples from the Latin authors in thesb respects. It 
is presumed, is wholly unnecessary, ana every one knows the 
established^ rule observed in that tongue with nouns of multitude 
(having a singular or pluial verb at pleasure);- a rule luit 
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^ersally adopted in all the derivative tongues from the Latin, as 
well as in all diose that have been enriched or improved by that 
model : of this the English language is far from being an obscure 
instance. 

The Hebrew language presents us with a variety of examples 
iimilar to the above, as also of plural adjectives or pronouns 
joined with singular nounsi and sometimes singular adjectives 
and pronouns with plural nouns \ but it may in general be ob- 
served that, when a plural is thus connected with a singular, it 
implies a distribution in the predicate. No biblical reader, either 
in our own or the original tongue, stands in need of particular 
references in these respects, and therefore the few following in* 
stances will no doubt be thought abundantly sufficient. 
«< Thy judgments is right,"— i. e. every one of them, 
" Those that curse thee is cursed," — i. e. every one. 
<<I will rehearse thine (plur.) praise,"— i. e. all and every one of 
them. 
Also when the substantive is repeated i— 
<< A nation, a nation {it) made Gods," — i. e. every nation. 
«« A man, a man,"— i. e. every man, with a verb singular. 
<« Two, two entered*' (singular) — ^i. e. they entered by pairs. 
If, however, a conjunction copulative or disjunctive be found 
between the substantives or adjectives, it expresses a contrariety 
or difference. 

^ They speak with a heart and heart," iS V^S !• €• with a dif- 
ferent heart, &c. &c. 

May it not therefore from hence be fairiy inferred that on the 
^o]^iid oi ^/ntactical agreement the argument is not well founded, 
and of course is far from b^ing conclusive ? And, it is presumed^ 
there can be no impropriety in here adding, that it certainly 
cannot be deemed judicious in an author of «A New Trans- 
lation of the Holy Bible," whose grand object amiounced is the 
^refuting of the objections of lihe ancient and modern Deists, 
by a strict adherence to the literal sense of the original languages,"* 
to call the plurality of the word Dt6m again into question, which 
is now allowed by the - most able theologians to be equally ex- 
pressive with TTitV of the triune essence of the Suiprems BEtno i 
the latter of which was not unsatisfactorily attempted evenf so 
early as the time of Athanasius. 

It is every where evident in the sacred writings, that Jehfwah 
is applied to God when mercy and clemency are to be exercised^ 
<< Quando emditur sententia ad clementiam;''<^-as to Moses in 
the cleft of Uie rock, — m»T» iVn\ ** The Lord merciful and gra- 
cious, dow to anger^ &c." and in invocation — **0 lehovafa^ 
NO. XX. CI. Jl. vol: X. Y 
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according to thy mercy, &c. ^^ TTOnD ntT^ and EtokSnK^ 
^ Nomen diyitium a Judkno, quasi Deus Judex ; ** or b exprestiy^ 
of dominion, power, &c. ; also when it is mentioned as the object 
of adoration. Hence the reason why our Lord said not in diat 
awful hour of dereliction, Jehovah^ Jehaoahj but Eli^ Eli, or 
Elaif Eloi, (either baring die same import) My (Sod, My Gk>d \ ai 
addressing the Judge of all the wOrld, who wab then inflicting 
upon his own son the punishment due to the fallen and rebelliottf 
race. 

The Jeamed (converted) Jew, Lyons, in his Masorethic Heh. 
Gr. thus observes : — ^ Ehkipn, Gods, a noun radical masc. the 
plural of Eloah. Its roo^ is uncertain 5 whether from JB/, strength 
or mighty 5 or from El^hem^ their strength 5 — ^but as tzere never 
changes into catephsegol this is not probable. It has been sup* 
posed to be from alak, to swear, referring to the covenant-oath 
mankind are under to God. But it is most consistently concluded 
to be from aliah, to worship, honor, respect, .&c. plural masc 
mavpic and jpatach-furthmm bring expunged.** And then adds: — 
« It is observable that words expressing dominion are always of 
the plural nmtber in the Hebrew, th6ugh spoken butof on^.- 
thus we find Elohipn, Adonipn, Bhoalijm, &:c. are joined to sin- 
gulars, as holy gods himself, gods created, &c/' The idea of 
tike author now quoted, of Elohim being a derivative from Miahf 
to worship, Jcc. is ^now supported by conceiving this latter to be 
from the Arabic noun Alt(A, the common name for Gdd in that 
tongue ; and which is still preserved in all its corrupt derivatives, 
tfie Arabesque, the Morisc, &c. The Castilian poets, whose 
dialect still retains a considerable portion of the ancient Mdors^ 
present us even now with tlus distich : 

Padra sir que ALA permita, 

Que' tenga Jin mi disgracia. — Romance Esp. 

These cursory remarks, it is presumed, cannot be concluded in 
more appropriate and impressive language than i» found in the 
<f Commentary and Critical Notes," before alluded to. 
- «< The original word D^K Ehhim, < God/ is certainly the 
j^ttsal form of ^It d, or Tht^ eUak, and has lohg been supposed^ 
by the most eminently learned and. pious men, to imply a jplM- 
ralitif of Persons in the Divine nature. This plurality of three 
Persons in the Godhead has formed an essential part in the Creed 
of aH those who faaye been deemed sound in thi^ faitii, Jioin the 
earliest ages of Christianity/' And he must, be strangely pfe^ 
judiced indeed, whd cannot see that the doctrine of the Tmity% and. 
fi| . a JHttity u^ Unity it esEpmssed equally ia t^ werdsJblatniS^ 

. y -r ' y u . ,. . .1'-. 
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•and EMUm. Fid. Ai$umorA^ << The verb MH bara^ he created^ 
being joined in the singular number with the plural noun D^H^My 
has been considered as clearly pointing out the UrUty of the 
divine Persons in the work of creation. In the ever-blessed 
Trinityj; from the infinite and indivisible unity of the Persons^ 
there can be -but one willj one purpose, and one infinite and 
uncontrollable energy.^ 

R. M. C. 
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NO. iVw 

A/ra benignitas. 

Assueta exercens sero sub vespere pensa, 

Effert incultos Afira puella modos : 
'' Noctem inter mediam, venti pluviseque ruentis 

Dum resonat late per nemora aita fragor. 
En SBgefy libycisque errans male tutus arenis^ 

HoBpes longinquo a littore solus adest. 
Nostras ante fores, nostraeque sub arboris umhr&, 

Stravit in herboao languida membra toro. 
Nulla illi est mater, post taedia lonsa labonim 

Spumea quae dulci pocula lacte ferat* 
Nulla est, quae apponat fruges laetissima conjux, 

fVuges, quas propria tonruit ipsa manu. 
Quare agite, 6 sociae, nostrum est ea solvere matris 

Oflacia, inque piae conjugis esse loco. 
Ipsae inopes quamvis, quamvis misera omnia passas, 

Ne tamen nospitibus ferre gravemur opem." 

Gratia Musarum. 

£jS^ffi xati t) xXJof <ru»y oeixfX/oi^ oi $f, Mouvti^ 

FmiD. Thisssgh. 



> This exccUeut Lexicographer presents us with the following quotatioq^ 
fiom an eminent Jenith Rabhm in bis comment on Leviticus. 
K '^Comeand set the mystery of the word Elohun: there are three datreeif 
and each degree by itself aAme, and yet notwithstanding thgr are aU <me, 
und joined together in one, and art not divided from each oSmb/ The words 
of a learned but unconverted Jew! 
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TJt pelago suadente etiam reUnacula sohas, 
MtUta tamen latus irisiia ponltu habet. 

Ovij). Ep. Did. Mnetty vv. 55 , 56. 

Latus hie frigidum est epitheton ; legendum conjicio latus, quod 
suadet elegans tm trtstia oppositio, quHm Nasonianum genium 
sapere, nemo, qui poet'ce delicias vel sunimis gustavit labus, inficias 
ibit. Conf. Ep. XXI. v. 1 67. Sensus hue redibit : ** Etiamsi 
mari tranquiUo ac parato abitum pares^ necdum seeurus ibis ; sub 
blandientis enini specie insidias et pericula multa tegit pontus.** 
Quam exp;icationem egregie juvat Lucret. 1. ii. vv. 56^,562. et 
1. V. vv. 1002^ 1003. Saepissime latus et Itetus eonfundi docet 
Drachenborch, ad Sil, ItaL I. v. v. 8. et Triller. Obs, CnV. 1. i. 
c. 8. Santenius hoc sensu malebat stratus. 

J. H, H» 

Pendebat lava garrula parte lyra. 
Hanc primum vemens plectro moaulatus eburno 
Felices cafitus ore sonante dedit, 

TiBULL. iii.iv. 38. 

Languet iWud primum vemens; alterutrum enim sufficiebat, 
quod sequenti disticho opponeretur. Praeterea, quae CI Hey nit 
est observation nemo Latinus dixit lyram moderari ; hine corrigit 
hac, vel moderatus. . Ut utrique succurratur incommodo^ fortasse 
pro veniens legendum feriens. Certe Latinum esse lyram ferire, 
non est quod probem, praesertim cum hac parte otium mihi fecerit 
Markland. ad Stat. Sylv. iii. 5^ 64. qui eandem ibi auctori suo 
restituit vocem, et Broukhus. ad Propert. 1. ii. El. i. v. Q. Ferire 
quoque pro venire in Floro corrigit Triller^. Obs. Crit. I. i. c. IS. 

J. H» H» 



" II ne sera pas mal-'A-propos de communiquer une remarque 
assez curieuse sur Fanalogie de TAnglais avec les langues voisines. 
Tons les mots de n^cessite y viennent de FAilemaQd, et les mots de 
luxe et de la ta'ble du Fran9ais: le eiel, la terre, les 616iaens^ les 
noms des animaux^ tout cela est le m6me en Allemand et en An- 
glais. Les modes dans les habits, et toutes les choses de cuisine^ 
de luxe et d'ornement, sont tiroes du Frah^ais, et cela k un tel 
point de precision, que les noms des animaux qui servent d, la 
nourriture ordinaire de rhommei comme baufy veau, mouton^ se 
nomment en Anglais^ oXy calf^ sheep, comme en Allemand ocks^ 
calby schqff 6n nature ; mais servis sur la table ils changent de 
XJnaxxip et derivent du Framgois; beefy veal^ mutton. Tout leclteur ea 
^rra fecilettient Ja raison." 
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Carmen Eroticum. 






^Ea-Tipt, <pa7ift xaXov^ xara yap toXov 6<rKi7r€y op<^V7j, 

Koi Slat Trerpdtbv vitrtrofA/ti iqTii&aTcov. 
TpaufJLa yotp ex 06Xla>v t^^ Kinrpi^og eZ /uiaXa depfi^ov 

*£v (rrijdso'eriy l;^a)V s<r(ru[jjou orpaximg. 
JKoi Xuxof (opifivroLi ava trxorog* aXXit [Jieuei [jlb 

*HSu ^iy^iA 'Ivoug* "Einrspsy (paivs xaXoV. 

FiiiD. Jacobs. 
Ad Rothium, Virum artis historica peritissimum^ 

Ob li^oLV i^ opeog rou Nwpixoti, wg ayopsdugf 
KapTTwv afj^fipotrlcov sig tre xar^xds hotrig. 

RXstw S* alQeph^<n ^log Tapa^utra 7rs\sty}g, 
^Avt) (piXo^fVi)}^ <roi vqoir^xe (^ipuv. 

FiiiD. Thiersch. 

Hie erat Argantki Pege mb vertice montis 
Grata domus Nymphis kumida Thyniasin, 

Propebt. I. XX. v. 33. 
Perhaps no passage has beeti read more variously than this. For 
PegCj different copies and editors have Phege, Phegiy Phasi, 
Phega, Phegie, Phlegay Phlege, Phlegra, rhlegre, &c. The 
application of domus to pege has appeared forced to many critics. 
Might we not read^ 

Hie erat Arganthi Phrygio $ub vertice montis ? 
The word Phrygio differs little from some of the readings. But 
it will be said that Arganthum is a mountain in Mysia, not in 
Phrygia. Strabo^ B. xiii.says, that Caria^ Lydia^ Mysia, and 
Phrygia, run into each other so indistinctly^ that they .are called 
^wrhaxpnei; in B. xiv. he mentions that the poets confound those 
provinces^ and give ^promiscuously the appellation of Carian, 
Lydian^ Mysian^ and Phrygian^ to the inhabitants of each. Hence 
Lucian calls Attis a Lyd^n^ although he is by^ther authors said 
to be a Phrygian. Hence, too, the proposed reading may perhaps 
be defended. 

Inseripiion at Messina on a statue representing Neptune chaining 

Scylla and Charybdis. 
Impia iiodosis cphibetur Scylla catenis ; 
Fergite secure per freta nostra rates. 
Capta est prasdatrix Siculique infamia ponti, 
Nee fremit in mediis saeva Charybdis aq.ui». 
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wemvT^S, Sififflgije. PoLYBii Hist. !• i. c. 64. 

In thus describing the skill of Amilcar^ in cutting off small 
detachments of the enemy, the author has genarallj been under- 
stood as comparing his hero to a bonus aleator. It is difficult to 
conceive what allusion can be intended to a dice-plajer. The last 
and the best editor of Polybius^ who has not been very concise iu 
his notes, makes no observation on this passs^e. May not the 
historian mean a chess-player '^^ Giving check, in the language of 
the game, expressed by avyxXslcioVj is a proof of a good player, 
ayatog TrerreuTris. There is, indeed, an appropriate beauty in the 
allusion ; for the game is of a military nature. Vida thus opens 
his Poem on the subject : 

Ludimus effigiem belU, simulataque veris 
Pralia. '■ \ 



Nectibimagnificumfeminajussamori. OviD.Ep. iii. v. 144. 

Douzae, monente Burmanno, placebat : 

Na tibi magnificum femina jussa mori. 
Sed literarum ductui non minus accederet, si per interrogationem 
legeretur : 

Sic tibi magnificum femina jussa mori i J. H. H. 



Inscription by Gilbert Wakefield, on a blank leaf of a cop^ 
of his edition of Bion and Moschus, which he presented to tha 
National Library at Paris in 1795. 

MoG-x^v ra isia xon Btoovog 0L(r[iara 

x«i KvTTgis e^6(ioi^6 otov Xagtg luicc 
a ^01^0$ uuTO$, ov^ apoLg fLs>j9gooi 
Aiog 6vyotTge$, 2Xaoi(riv ojXjxao'iv 
asi vgofrei^e, xai xaxij^ittxrafo. 

aigoKTi^x (TSfx^voTtfJi^ov sig |3i|3Xcov roJe, 
Tup^wv uwjp BgeTOLVOg, oovoi/i^ouriJLSvog 
FiX^grosy avTi8>j(riv eyxXggoraTo) 
A£ea>y, 6<roi^ veg sfL^ePXrixsy ijXio^ 
" ripoossj euTup^oire 'rruvr aei" ffourug. 



Parve, quod invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in urbem ; 
Hei mihi ! quo domino npn licet ire tuo. 
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MONUMENTAL INSCraPTlONS, by Dr. BENT^EY. 

Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo* Virg. 

The two fjollowing Inscriptions were written by the celebrated 
Dr. Bentley : the former for the nionument erected to the me- 
mory of Bishop Stillingfleet in the Cathedral at Worcester ; the 
latter for that of Professor Cotes^ which stands in the Chape) of 
Trinity College^ Cambridge. 



xl. S. E« 

Edvardus Stillingfleet S. T. P. 

Ex Decano EccTesiae Pauliqae Episcopus Vigorniensis 

Jam tibi quicunque haec legis 

Kisi et Europae et literati Orbis hospes es 

Ipse per se uotas 

Dum rebus mortalibus infuit 

Et sanctitate morum et oris staturseque dignitate 

Et consummatas eruditionis laude 

Undique yeuerandus 

Cui in humanioribus uteris Critici in divinis Theologi 

In recondita Historia Antiquarii in Scienciis Philosophi 

In Legum peritia Jurisconsulti in civili prudentia Politic^ 

In Eloquentia universi 
Fasces ultro submiserunt 
Ma)or unus in his omnibus quam alii in singulis 
Vt Bibliotbecam suam cui parem Orbis vix habuit 
Intra pectus omnis doctrinae csipax . 
Gestasse integram visus sit 
Quae tamen nuUos Iibro9 noverat meliores 
Quam quos ipse multos et immortales edidit 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae Defensor semper invictus 
Natus est Cranbomiae in agro Dorcestrensi 
XYii Aprilis mdcxxxv patre Samuele Generoso 
In matrimonio habuit Andream Gulielmi Dobbyns Gen. F 

Atque ea defuncta 

Elizabetiiam Nicolai Pedley equitis 

Eodem hie secum sepulchro conditam 

Foeminas quod unum dixiase satis est 

Tanto marito dignissimas 

Obiit Westmonasterii xxvm Martii Mpcxcix 

Vixit annos Lxiii menses undecim 

Tres liberos reliquit sibi superstites 

Ex priori conjugio Edvardum ex secundo Jacobum et Annam 

Quorum Jacobus CoUegii hujus Cathedrelis Canonicus 

Patri optimo bene merenti 
Monumentum hoc poni cura^nt/ 



•a 
1 
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H S E 
ROGERUS ROBERTI Filius GOTES 

Collegii hujus S. Trinitdtis Socius, 

Aetronomiae et Experimentalis Philosophiae 

Professor Plumiaiius : 

Qui 

Immatura Morte praereptus^ 

Pauca quidein [ngenii sui Pignora reliquit, 

^ed egiegia^ sed admiranda, 

Ex inaccessis Matheseos Peuetralibus, 

Pelici Solertia turn primum eruta. 

Post magnum ilium Newtonum 

Societatis hajus Spes altera 

Et Decus gemellum. 

Cui ad summam Doctrinae Laudem 

Omnes Morum Virtutumque Dotes 

In Cumulum accesserunt ; 

Eo magis spectabiles amabilesque. 

Quod in formoso Corpore gratiores venireut. 

Natus Burbagii in Agro Leicestriensi 

Jul. 10, 1682. obiit Jun. 5. 1716. 

'Ex ^eigo^, avTo1$ TOifj^vioov l^iararai^. SoPHOCL, Ajax» 25. 

Notwithstanding the authority of the Scholiast^ it is probable that 
iTncrrirong refers to xvvas fiorrigoLc, mentioned by Tecmessa, v. 297. 
See Triclinius in v. 232. Had the madness of Ajax extended to 
the (Jjegtruction of men, Minerva and Tecmessa^ in their account of 
the transaction, would not have omitted so striking a circumstance. 
In the interview between Menelaus and Teucer, it was natural 
that the former should charge Ajax with the blackest injuries ; yet 
he only says that he vented his rage «goj ft^Xa xa) Tot/xvaf. 

Inscription at Messina, on some young men who perished in At 
Straits of Messioa. 

KYZIKOXHNMIAnAZinATFISKAI 

MOIPAAEnANTASOA 

ATSENHieEOYSanA 

POAEITAMIA 

OYTOKAAONKOSMEI 

nEPIKEIMENONOTNO 

MATYMBOYSOYIAYKYS 

BS0HM£INKAN4>0I 

MENOISINEPaS 
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HOUARDIUS CARCERES INVISENS. 



A.N6LTACIS jampridem oris, patriasque per urbes 
Gens hominum^misera in daustris, immania fata 
Casusqiie infandos frustra sub vincla gemebat : 
Ciim tu, magne parens, insiieto Houabdius ausu, 
Ciim tu tecum un^ sortetn miseratus acerbam, 
Et cato impulsus studio, dulcique labcH-e, 
Tandem infelicis solatia pandere vitas 
Aggrederis, lougumque paras lenire dolorem. 

Quippe etenim infaustas ubi jam ilitetabilis oras ; 

Carceris, et diri intrarunt penetralia tecti, 

Coepta ibi mox omnis vitai dia voluptas j 

Cedere, et in luctus retro immutarier atros. 
Tum graviter pressos ingenti pondere ferrum 
Ussit, et immites arcebant membra catenae. 

Et saepe instrato praedura in saxa cubili '^ 

.Estatem, aiit saevas hibemo frigore noctes 
Pertulerunt ; donee miseris labentibus annis 
Defecere animi longis mceroribus asgri 
Paulutim, et labefacta vigor tandem ossa reliquit. 

Sed non uUi ade& dur^ sub lege labores 
Scilicet, aut rigidi quanquam inclementia coeli, 
Neve fames, nee jam ardentes sitis arida venas 
Depascens, quantiim devota per agmina morbi 
Miscebant stragem ; claustrorum ita septa venenum 
Sufficiunt nempe, et mortem lethalia fundunt. 

Quippe homines, pecudesque atque omnia saecla animaatAttl 
Aura quidem tenuis subtili flumine pascit, 
Per nares patulas quae pnmiim, atque oris hiatus, 
Admissa, in varios artus ac viscera sensim 
Diditur hinc ima^ et toto se corpore miscet. 
£rg5 eadem assiduis ventis si percita largo 
Pura fluat spatio, servetque agitata tenorem, 
Crescere tunc foetus omnes, pinguesque per agros 
Hinc pecudes videas laetasque instare volucres ; 
Ante alios genus humanum trahere iude vigorem 
Usque novum, et rose^ sese vestire juvent^. 
At si jam angusto conclusus limite nullos 
Accipiat motus, densoque humore putrescat, 
Aut aliam quamvis Jabem conceperit aer, 
Continu6 hmc languor miseris, tristesque sequuntur 
Morborum species, et lethi mille figurae. 

Im6 hie vitalis quanquam et spirabilis aer. 



V 
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ROGERUS ROBERTI Filius GOTES 

Collegii hujus S. Trinitdtis Socius, 

Aetronomiee et Experimental is Philosophiae 

Professor Pluiniaiius : 

Qui 

Immatura Morte praereptus^ 

Pauca quidem [ngenii sui Pignora reliquit, 

Sed egiegia^ sed admiranda, 

£x inaccessis Matheseos Penetralibus, 

Felici Solertia turn primum eruta« 

Post magnum ilium Newtonum 

Societatis hajus Spes altera 

£t Decus gemellum. 

Cui ad summam Doctrinae Laudem 

Omnes Morum Virtutumque Dotes 

In Cumulum accesserunt ; 

Eo magis spectabiles amabilesque. 

Quod in formoso Corpore gratiores venireut. 

Natus Burbagii in Agro Leicestriensi 

Jul. 10, 1682. obiit Jun. 5. 1716. 

'E^SapjEtevaj yap amicus evgltrytofiev 

'Ex X6*^oj, auToTj TOtfj^vloov gTioraTai^. SoPHOCL, Ajax* 25» 

Notwithstanding the authority of the Scholiast, it is probable that 
fwioTarai^ refers to xuvaj /Soi^gac, mentioned by Tecmessa, v. 297» 
See Triclinius in v. 232. Had the madness of Ajax extended to 
the (jje^ruction of men, Minerva and Tecmessa, in their account of 
the transaction, would not have omitted so striking a circumstance. 
In the interview between Menelaus and Teucer, it was natural 
that the former should charge Ajax with the blackest injuries ; yet 
he only says that he vented his rage %qls f^^^ ^ 7rolfMOL$. 

Inscription at Messina, on some young men who perished in the 
Straits of Messina. 

KYZIKOXHNMIAnAZinATFISKAI 

MOIPAAEnANTASOA 

ATSENHISEOYSanA 

POAEITAMIA 

OYTOKAAONKOSMEI 

nEPIKEIMENONOTNO 

MATTMBOTSOYIAYKYS 

B2©HM£INKAN<I>0I 

MENOISINEPaS 
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HOUARDIUS CARCERES INVISENS. 



A.N 6 L T A c I s jampridem oris, patriasque per urbes 
Gens hominum^misera in claustris, immania fata 
Casusqiie iufandos frustra sab vincla gemebat : 
Ciim tUy magne parens, insneto Houabdius ausu, 
Ciim tu tecum un^ sortetn miseratus acerbam, 
Et cafo impulsus studio, dulcique labcH'e, 
Tandem infelicis solatia pandere vitas 
Aggrederis, lougumque paras lenire dolorem. 

Quippe etenim infaustas ubi jam ilitetabilis oras ; 

Carceris, et dii i intrarunt penetralia tecti, 

Coepta ibi mox omnis vital dia voluptas j 

Cedere, et in luctus retro immutarier atfos. 
Tum graviter pressos ingenti pondere ferrum 
Ussit, et immites arcebant membra catenae. 

Et saepe instrato praedura in saxa cubili ' * ^j 

^statem, aut saevas hibemo frigore noctes 
Pertulerunt ; donee miseris labeutibus annis 
Defecere animi longis niceroribus aegri 
Paulutim, et labefacta vigor tandem ossa reliquit. 

Sed non ulli ade& dur^ sub lege labores 
Scilicet, aut rigidi quanquam inclementia coeli, 
Neve fames, nee jam ardentes sitis arida venas 
Depascens, quantiim devota per agmina morbi 
Miscebant stragem ; claustrorum ita septa venenum 
Sufficiunt nempe, et mortem lethalia fundimt. 

Quippe homines, pecudesque atque omnia saecla animaatAal 
Aura quidem tenuis subtili flumine pascit. 
Per nares patuks quae pnmiim, atque oris hiatus, 
Admissa, in varios artus ac viscera sensim 
Diditur bine ima, et toto se corpore miscet. 
£rg5 eadem assiduis ventis si percita largo 
Pura fluat spatio, servetque agitata tenorem, 
Crescere tunc foetus omnes, pinguesque per agros 
Hinc pecudes videas laetasque instare volucres ; 
Ante alios genus humanum trahere iude vigorem 
Usque novum, et rose^ sese vestire juvent^. 
At si jam angusto conclusus limite nullos 
Accipiat motus, densoque humore putrescat, 
Aut aliam (juamvis Jabem conceperit aer, 
Continu6 hmc languor miseris, tristesque sequuntur 
Morbonim species, et lethi mille figurae. 

Im6 hie vitalis quanquam et spirabilis aer. 
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Pectore qui ex imo membriH alimenta ministratii 
Nempe idem in venas si saepius insinu&rit^ 
Aera neu capiat perinistum extrinsecus ullum 
Betractus toties^ sensim cornimpitur omnis 
Hine tibi, neve haustus poterit preestare salubres. 
Quin honiinum et sumtno semper de cor por e ssdsos > 
lEmanare ferunt aestus, putresque vapores, 
iVtque illos lat^ in partes dispergier omnes 
Undique circuitu et tot4 immiscerier aurd, 
MultSm ade6 causasque domus, et cascsi cavernie 
Adjumenta maii prsebent, quando altior intus 
In tectis ingens longiim coliectus aquai 
Stet liquor^ et tepido sudent humore lacunse. 
Sive aliquod forsan squalenti in limine coenum 
Immundam nebulam, et tetros exhalet odores, 
Praecipu^ jam tum propior si Sirius agros 
Torreat aestivos^ et Jupiter uvidus Austris 
Incumbens pluviis contristet nubibus orbem. 
Tum virus coelum omne tibi^ et contagia venti 
Concipiunt avid^, non ullo tempore taotiim 
Horrescens vulgo febres ardere malignas 
Per populum aspicies, et tristia funera duci. 
Hine ade6 semper ssevo sub carcere cemes 
Aera corrumpi citiiks^ diversaque sese 
M orborum genera, et varias ostendere clades. 
Sspius h)Cy vitio aurarum putfor^ coor^o, 
Pervida vis homines flammai, et mortifer «stu8 
In^nuat, corpusque hine omne amplectitur igni, 
Aut diram illuviem scabies per membra supemi 
Suscitaty aut foedam turp^runt ulcera peliem. 
Seu dodos furtim illapsus penetravit ad imos 
Scorbutus membrorum^ atque ossibus altus inbaesit. 
SsBpe etiam et tristis crudelf tabe Marasmus 
Confectum luctu, longisque laboribus segrum 
Occupaty et tard^ absumtos depascitur artus. 
Quid referam, quoties atris ntttrita cavemis, 
Dum miser assidu^ clauso captivus in antro 
Carpitur, et soil moerens secum incubat umbrS, 
Pestis acerba ultro populum disperse per omneia 
iEgreditur, latasque domos contagibus implet ! 
Primiim incerta quidem per totum frigora corpus 
Percurrunt ; tremulaeque manus, Tiresque sub imis 
OssibuSy invalidique intus per viscera nervi 
Procubuere ; et sub noctem calor aridus artus 
Porr6; atque ad tactum tractantibus igneUs urit. 
iEstusque interdum^ atque imn^mdus dieotibus bumor 
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'Eifire h membris, laiigoque erumpere fluctn. 
Saepe videbis item sparsos hie iode rubores 
Fundere se, maculisque sinua signare cruentos* 
Mox caput atque humeri magnis cniciadbus iUin<r 
Tentari ; et j'apidua circiim praecordia sanguis 
Volvitur ; ast idem morituris lentior ibit 
Coutrsl,^ nee pressas pulsabit fluniine venas. 
Turn subitos aeger lympbato corde furores 
CoDcipity atque atras frustra effervescit in iras ; 
Ac sa;pe ingentes roagno molimine nisus 
Edit, et impositas tendit divellere vestest 
Aut mcesta in terram defixo lumina irultu 
Dejicit, et lacrymis humectat tristibus ora; 
Inde ubi jam rabiem explevit vis morbida tanderan 
Proluvie demum nigr^^ taboque fluente 
Viscera solruntur ; donee lethi acrior ictus 
Eluctantem animam per caulas corporis omnes 
Discutiat raptim^ et vitalia vincula rumpat. 
At verb extreme infelix dum in.morte tenetur, 
Gaudia multa olim^ et laetos reminiscitur annos 
JNeqmcquam, tenui cikm sub lare pabula tectum 
Dulcia prsebebaty nulloque iufecta veneno 
Purior k gelidis spirabat vallibus aura. 

Haec ille, haec vidit miserans crudelia primus 

Nempe animo vigili, promtisque Houardius ausis. 

Fata viriim^ casusque ultro respexit iniquos. 

Quare etiam aggreditur, secumque hinc mente sagad. 

Consilium, et magnas volvit jam in pectore curas* 

Scilicet ut duram immiti 9ub foedere normam 

Immutare queat, moremque abolere nefandum. 

Majoresque ade6, converse lege, recessus ■ 

Clausis, atque amplas spatioso limine sedes, 

Et puras auraruni animas, victumque ^alubrem 

Sufficere^ et largos current! flumine rivos ; - 

Collectumque situm, et secretis abdita muris 

Semina morborum abluere, immunemque periclis 

Et nitidam penitus captivam reddere gentem. 

Proinde omnem ut posset certo expendisse labore 

Rem secum, et veras scitari ac quaerere causas. 

Ipse urbes patrias, atque oppida lata pererrans, 

Ingratos aditus uon dedignatus obire 

Claustrorum, atque arctas munitb moenibus arces 

Caecasque intravit crassa caligine fiauicesj 

Impiger, et tetras condenso bumore cavemas, 

Atque antra immundos circiim exhalantia fumos* 

Nee mala coiruptis timittt eontagia tectiii 
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Nee frustra horribSes propiori funere morboa 

Nimirum, usque ade6 praesens in limine numen 

Adfiiit assidu^ gradienti^ atrosque vapores ^ : .\ 

i^rcebat long^, e^ pestem mortemque fugavit. 

Quinetiam patiiam et dilecta hinc arva relinquens, . 
Ausus et EuROP£ multas ex ordine terras 
Lustrare, et penitus longinqua invisere regna ; 
Ut rationem omnem^ variasque edisceret artes 
Nempe^ et praecipuos cultus habitusque locorum : 
Quamcunque ad laetas Batavus felicior urbes^ 
In claustris jus to exercet sub fcedere legem ; ' 
Quasve etiam fovet^ hyberni procul accola mundi, 
MoscovjE ad fines^ Codaniqub in littore long^^ 
KussiACUS poenas acres, normamque severam : 
Quoque modo, flavus qu^jam per pinguia Iberum 
Arva Tag us, camposque setem^ aestate virentes 
Efflnit hinc lato LiSBOicA in tequora fluctu^ 
Gens effraena vir&m saev& sub reiligione 
Sanguineam in caedem, et fiinestas surgit ad iras 
In^roba ; qiialisve admotis vicinior oris [ 

Per populos vigilem conservat Gallia morem. 
Nimirum saepe h)c, si vera est fama, repent^ 
Incola ad incensi imperium nutumque tyranni - ^ 

Carcere Vi magn*^ furtim occultatur in arcto ; 
Kec tristes natos audit, fletusque relictae 
Conjugis, aut socios ad limina nota vocantes 
Praetered ; at longos nequicquam obscurus in annos 
Servatus^ sortem indignam et solatia secum ■ 

Rapta gemity moestamque animam sub vincula fundit* 

lllud in his etiam. hinc animo secum ipse capaci 
Jam struit, et magn^ molitur mente laborem, 
Ut divisa procul Byzanti ad moenia TuRris 
Commonstrare queat medicos solertior usus, 
Auxilioque juvare, et pestem arcere malignam. 
Qiiippe etenim infelix certis gens partibus anni 
y astari lat^ corrupto ex aere fines 
Conspicit, atque urbem penitus contage teneri ; 
Neve malo in tanto potis est sperare saliitem, 
Neu tractare artes, nee control obsistere tendit. 
Scilicet baud ullo dum jam medicamine pelli , 

Alte aegro haerentem credit de corpore morbum 
Nee precibus flecti quanquam, miserisque querelis ' 

Posse Dei naturam, at fati foedere certo }. 

Regnare, et vitae pactos imponere fines. * 

Haec tu, magne pater, tantis erroribus actus 
Usque parts ; haec te ducit praeclara cupida • •:;•■ 

Tot muttdi lustrantem oras et littora circiim ; 
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Qua^vis jamdudum per membra effceta senectus 
Solicitans sero tandem decedere sseclo 
Admoneat) dulcemque optet defel^sa quietem. 
Erj^i ni fugeres, et te cura ista gravaret, 
OfJBcii talis^ tantarumque An6L14 rerum 
Hinc memor^ in laetos iret jam effusa triumphos 
Ecce tibi^ et meritum rite instauraret honorem. 
Sed tu non aequa nimirum ea praemia mente 
Accipis^ aut propria^ tangunt tibi pectora laudes ; 
At pietas tantiim^ et Superi tejussa Jehovje 
Magna movent^ qui nunc ad coepta ingetntia praesens 
Usque etiain hortatur, certamque in saecula secum 
Promittit sedem, atque annos sine fine beatos. 

1788. 
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LETTER FROM 
Mr. R. Dawes to the Rev. Dr. Taylor. 



SiK, 



Newcastle, May Slst. 



Be pleased to accept of my most faearty congratulation upoii your late 
preferment, and thanks for the favor and honor of your letter. 

The point controverted between us stadds thus : you had advancein) 
that the ancient Greeks expressed the power £1 by the single vOwel'^E)-. 
The authorities, to which you had appealed, seemed to me, and 'kill 
seem, to be inconclusive. I took the liberty to hint such obfectibi^ 
«s the principal of those authorities appeared liable to, desiring at ihik 
same time, that if you was furnished with any more, you would be s^ 
kind as to communicate them. This favor you very readily grante4» 
You likewise proceeded to make a reply to the objections, which 1 btS 
hinted. I shall now in my turn offer my sentiments upon each parti^ 
cular of your letter, flattering myself that I shall make it appear that 
the authorities, upon which you build your hypothesis, are not able 
to s4ipport it. 

The first is that of Victorinus, which yoo. thus cite: E et O tenrns 
Babebant apud eos [Gnecbs] potestates. But I am persuaded, that 
you will find reason,» upon second thoughts, to acknowledge that th^ 
grammarian is there treating upon the triple power riot of the Greek 
but of the Latin E ; and that the third power, which he mentiomt, it 
what obtained, when E in Latin words answered to £1 in tlie Greek 
ones from which they were formed, as in Homerhut Diomedha, Ac 
in Greek 'O/xi^fto^y A»o/Ai^tia;» dr«. L should write-the pMpage tbot: 
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^ Nostri Latini cum Uteris uteretitur, quas a Graecis acceperaBf, A, B, 
&c, (et Grseci vocales habebant totidem quot et nos A, £, &c. nam H 
et Q> postea sunt ab his repertacy) £ et O ternas habebaot apud eos 
[Latinos] potestates, ut £ esset breve et productum, I autem longum 
quodammodo sonaret cum ex [Graecis] £ et I ductum esset/' To sup- 
pose Victorinus here treating upon the Greek £ makes him inconsistent 
with himself; for in the very next page he tells us expressly, that 
amongst the Greeks O v^as indeed allowed a triple power, but that £ 
had only a double one : '' Apud Grsecos autem £ — duarum obttnet vieem 
brevis et producta; X) vero et pro brevi, et pro longa, et pro U posita est." 
He tells us much the same thing in another passage, which you your- 
self have quoted, page 7, of your Commentary : " Signincaveram» 
priusquam Graecis inter vocales repertae sunt ii et CI, vicem earam tam 
apud illos quam apud nos explesse £ et O; O etiam scribi solitam pro 
OX/' Surely he would have added uti et £ pro £1, or something t^- 
tamount, if he had before intended to suggest any such thing. His 
silence in this respect has the force of a negation; dum tacet, clamat* 
Thus we find, that Victorinus, histead of cmifirming your hypothesis, 
declares clearly against it. 

The second authority, which you produce, is that of Athenaeus f 

tobl) rev EI dyr) rov £• These words you say are interpreted by the 
critics, as if the author had said, *' The ancients used OT and O, £1 and 
£, promiscuously.'' The critics must excuse me, if I cannot concur with 
them in being so liberal to Athenasns, as to bestow upon this passage 
just twice as much meaning, as it ever had in it. He tells us only^ that 
the ancients used OT instead of O, and £1 instead of E : but as to the 
converse he is entirely silent. This observation of Athenaeus, I presume^ 
relates to such words as voutros and ^bIvos, instead of vitros and ^ivo;. 
If this be the case, it either does not affect the present controversy, or 
makes against your hypothesis. I could wish you had referred me to 
the page, where it occurs in Casaul>on's edition. But you have coOi' 
trived a method by transposing the author's words to make him affirm 
the converse of what has hitherto been his constant doctrine. But the 
anoieut system of grammar, you say, requires this tranposition. It in^? 
deed allows of it, as far as O and O W are concerned ; but this, with 
submission, is all that it does. 

Your next quotation is from Plato: Oi df^ffuirxr^i \^^olv trtv riiAs^op 
iiidXovy, oi $e iiuqoiv. You are welcome to add,. if you please, ol ^ in 
wi Bl^i^ctv, for even so the passage will have no relation to any thmgii 
which I maintain. It does not at all concern my cause, in how maojE 
di^rent manners soever any word was at different times or at the same 
time written. All that I contend for is;, that the same Greeks, whq 
wrote £, never pronounced it £1, any otherwise , tlian as A was pro* 
Hounced AA#A, that is, when its name, not its power, was considered, 
I shall here take occasion to offer my sentiments concerning the passages 
iti«Mich. Apostolius and Plutarch, pages 8 and 9 of your commentary^ 
I am persuaded that the emendations you have suggested to, be neces* 
mtfi^f^tfmifimiii^iiQm^ a mistiJie about the meaqing of those authors. 
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When the former says, y^i^ois pxfov OT, and the latter, OT weya 
yoa^ayr^s, they meau not the d^thong, as yoa a]:^rehended, bat the 
vowel called OT, that is O. It was the general, if not universal, custom 
of the Greek writers to express the letters not by their character, but 
by their name. This you will find to prevail quite through Lucian'i 

You proceed in the next place to cite from the Sigean inscription, 
MEAEAAINEN and EIIOEISEN. The former word in Shuckford's 
copy, appears in this manner, MEAEAA-INEN. If the other copy, 
which vou mention, exhibits the same representation, I should desire to 
know what account you give of the vacant space betwixt the two letters 
A and I; for you have brought those letters together. I account 
for that vacant space by supposing it to be only misplaced, and that it 
should be thus represented MEAEAAINE-N. By this means we have 
room for the I necessary to the completion of MEAEAAINEIN. I had 
no thoughts of having recourse to the Doric dialect, in order to solve 
an appearance in an inscription manifestly Attic. I have been for some 
time fully satisfied, that different dialects were never mixed by any of the 
voviaoi Greeks, But supposing the other copy of the inscription ex- 
Qibits MEAEAAINEN, without any such interstice as appears in Shuck- 
fold's; I shall oppose the one to the other, that so the authority of both 
may he destroyed. As to the other word EUOEIDEN, which yon say 
shews, that Band £1 were convertible; all that I can gather from thence 
is, that E and ) were capable of being by inaccuracy transposed, that 
is, that EnOEISEN might be writ/en instead of EHOIEIIEN. For f 
think there is no reason to imagine that this verb was ever used by the 
Greeks without the I subjoined to the O. That it has sometimes that' 
form in the present editt. and perhaps MSS. amounts to nothing; nor 
is it of any moment, that ftueiy often has the first syllable short, for in- 
deed it cannot be otherwise, unless the I be doubled in pronunciation* 
But to allow that there is no blunder in the form EIIOEISEN, it can 
only be an argument,' that EI was sometimes used instead of the com- 
mon way of writing H. But this is foreign to the present dispute. 

Instead of EIMI and lIirETETDI, which are in Shuckford's copy» 
the other as you acquaint me has EMI and STKEETSIN. Such a dif* 
ference as this disqualifies both copies for being of any authority with 
respect to these two words ; nay, the credit of the whole inscription is 
affected by it. Let me add, that, probably, at Least, they both give the 
latter word an absurd form. There seems to be no reason for doubt* 
ing, that it should be XIFEIETSIN according to that of DIFEIBS. 
U]pou the whole, no part of the inscription can be justly allowed to 
have any weight in the present controversy, except tbe two words 
nPTTANEION and SIFEIES: aud for whether of us these declare, I 
need not mention. And here be pleased to consider, whether it would 
not have been an extravagant wantonness to intend, that the letter E in 
SIFEIRS should be pronounced EI, when this very power is in the 
pifeceding syllable expressed in full. You meet with'nothing similar to 
the use of O. 
Another aufli^ity rdfened to m your ComnKntaiy it the tMint In^ 
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fcriptiofi. To this 1 objected, thai the inscriptioo wit folic, aid tbt, 
therefore, the power of the verfo EMI was there not ElMl bet RML 
Yoa reply, " 1st. If I maJDlaiD, that EMI is archaice for EIMI, and yon, 
that it is lEfyWckt oor assertioiis are oot biodins;, the one upon the other; 
but there most be some third judgment, some other topic to be con- 
cluded b>/' I answer, that supposing neither of us conld give a icasoik 
whereby his hypothesis might appear the nore probable, oor assertioiis 
would amount to no more than if we had both been silent. So that eren 
upon that footing, the authority of this inscription would be set aside; 
and that would be enough for my purpose. But further, thedigamnia 
F, which appears in the inscription, is a strong argument for its being 
JEolic: for that the digaroma was peculiar to that dialect is at least 
highly probable, from the epithet constantly given it The inscriptioii 
has still further marks of .£olism : for if it was not iEolic, there is no 
doubt to be made, but that we should have there had TOF AFTOF 
AieOF, not TO AFTO AieO : for why should the power of the aspii- 
ration wow be left to be thrice understood, when it is plain, tint a 
character expressive of it was ready at haud ? The reason of our meeting 
with such instances as AIONTSO is, that in other parts of Greece there 
was no capital character denoting the aspiration waw. This, as well 
as the other aspiration he^ was left to be supplied by the common 
norma loquendi. On the contrary, supposing the inscription to be 
JEolic, it will be liable to no such objection ; the power of the words 
will be r(jj awru; ?J$w r^wi. The T, which I have prefixed to nie O, is 
absolutely necessary ; for aviros destitute of the article never means 
the same. Now my hand is in, I shall add another conjecture about 
the genuine form of this inscription, which I am persuaded has been 
still further corrupted. The reading which now prevails is no verse ; 
and the language, when considered as prose, is vicious. The nature of 
prose requires the article along with dvSgtas, as well as with a-feXxg, i 
dvSflocf, or rather i re dvS^locg kcx\ ro (r(p6\a$. And now we have no 
sooner rectified the language, but what confirms the emendation, instead 
of prose, there turns out a complete Iambic verse, to be thus pronounced, 
Twwrw Afflwju,' r kv^toLi jta* ro a'<pe\a$, or Twwroy xflo; yjf// ; for the 
^oliaiis might perhaps allow of this hiatus, though tne Athenians did not. 
The T in AFTro I imagine has been written near the F in the later 
times, by way of explication of the ancient power of that figure ; for 
what is now written avri^ is never used as a trisyllable. 

You proceed : *' 2dly, if i allow you your opinion, it does by no 
means conclude against mine. For instance, if the i^olians wrote 
HMI, and the more modern Greeks EIMI, does it therefore follow, that 
the more ancient Greeks did not write EMI] For be pleased to observe, 
that you are bound to maintain a negative illation." You must mean 
an illation universally negative. But, with •submission, I conceive the 
case to be of a very difTerent nature. You assert, that what was written 
£ by the ancient Greeks was sometimes pronounced £1 ; and at a 
proof of this you appeal to EMI in the Delian inscription. But this 
amounts to no proof, unless it be impossible, that EMI in that inscrip-. 
tioB thould have an; other power than £IML Whereat I \^H wgfi- 
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ed another power iadisputably possible, nay highly probable, or rather 
certainly true. 

Lastly, If the Delian inscription be, as I maintain, ^olic, it is plain 
that your account of dialects and archaism is not applicable to it. By 
your account, the distinction of dialects, as far as relates to the powers 
fjijt,i and etjMiy did not take place, till the characttnr H was introduced. 
But, according to my explication, we have in this inscriptiou the poWer 
ij/tf in the form €|xu So ^t bat your notion of archaism and mine of dia- 
lects are found not to coincide. 

I am preparing for the press a volume iir the critical way (which I 
shall desire the favor of you to revise,) with the following inscription : 
" Emendationes in Poetas Graecos, Aristophanem, Euripidem, Sopho- 
clem, ^schylum, Callimacbum, Theocrituni, Pindarum, Hesiodura, 
Homerum. Pnemittitur dissertatio de pra^cipuis Poetarum dramati- 
corum metris, uti et de accentibus cum ^i/suSufvvfMis tuni veris. Hano 
excipiunt Animadversionesin CI. BeMtleii Emendationes in duas priores 
Aristophanis Fabulas. In Praefatione autem disseritur de aspiratione 
vauproutin scrmone Uomerico obtinebat. Agmen extremum claudun^ 
alterae Animadversiones in Phileleutheri Lipsiensis sive Bentleii Emen- 
dationes in Menandri et Philemonis Reliquias.'' I have a pretty large 
apparatus, out of which these emendations will be selected ; upon Aris- 
tophanes in particular about J 600. For one of these I am in a great 
measure obliged to a conjecture of yours, Lect. Lys. p. 686. For the 
nonsensical dvairoKHcrQeu you write oiicoXia-^aivsi, But we have by 
this means a dactyl in the beginning of a trochaic verse, contrary to 
the laws of that metre. By the way, the true writing of jthe verb you 
have offered is dTfoXicridvei, I read av iiCQXMoi. This reading you 
V'ill find preferable to your conjecture, even in point of diction. I 
need not mention its conformity to the laws of the trochaic verse, or 
the proximity of its form to that of the common lection. 

Your company at Newcastle will give very great pleasure to. Sir, 

your obliged humble servant, 

R. Dawbs. 

P. S. T am afraid that the only subscription for your Demostlicnes, 
which I shall be able to send you, will be my own. The good people 
in this part of the world are not very fond of Greek. Please to send 
me a transcript of the other reading, of the Sigean inscription. 
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bliotheque du Roi^ par M. Clavier, Membre de t Insti- 
tute et Prqfesseur au College Royal de France. Vol. I. 
8vo^ Paris, 1814. 

« 

This learned '* friend or foe, for sudi we are, 

*'^ Altemale as the chance of peace or war," 
has met us on the threshold of his work with so sensible, so pa- 
triotic, and so just an address to that great and good man, whom 
M'e have long loved and admired, Louis XVIII. that he has 
won our hearts. We will gratify our readers with it. 

" SIRE, Si jamais fai eu lieu de mefiliciter d*avoir consacti me$ 
tHlles d ti^aduire la description de la Gf^ecepar Pausanias^ c'est smrtout 
dans ce moment, od Votre Maje^en^euf Men en agrder I'kommage, etoii 
il m*est pel mis de lui exprimtr en mon particulier des sentimens de 
^econnoissance et d*anumr qui me sont communs avee tous ies Francois, 

Litres d toutes Ies horreurs d'tme invasion etrangh-e ; menaces de 
perdre noire existence politique ; nous avons du d la confiance inspiree 
par votre nom et pur vos vert us la retraite des armies ennemies,^ la r entree 
d*une foule innombrable de nos soldats qui ghnissoient loin de leur 
patrie, et le retour de la paix que nous osions d peine esp6rer. Cet 
oienfaits seront graves perpdtuellemtnt dans nos ceeurs, Puisse le del 
exau^ant nos voeux prolonger Ies jours pr6cieux de Votre Majest6, (ffin 
fu*elle t ermine glorieusement son ouvrage en rHahlissant Vordre, et en 
comoUdant I'idifice social dont elle a d^a raffermi Ies bases. 

J'ai thonneur d'etre avec le plus prof end respect, SIRE, Sfc.** 

In his preface, the editor gives an account of the editions, the 
MSS., and the translations, which form the basis of his work. 
The edition of Aldus, in 1516, in folio, contains only the Greek 
text, very imperfect and incorrect. A copy in the Royal Library 
was enriched with notes of Is. Casaubon, which were consulted by 
Kuhnius. The next edition was printed by Wechel, at Frankfort, 
in 1583, in folio. This beautiful and correct book owes its merit 
to Fred. Sylburgius, who availed himself of the notes of Xylander, 
and of Camerarius, cleared the obscurity of many passages, and cor- 
rected the text in several parts with great critical sagacity. He re- 
vised and added the Latin translation of Amaseus. This edition 



* Our classical re2Lders will'^ennit us one word of oo/if tea/ criticism. Those 
in^ho affect to regret the late ruler of France, should recollect that, had not 
Ix>uis XVIII. been recalled, the allied powers would not have treated Paris 
with such unexampled lenity ; tR6 Cossacks wdiilrf have been permitted to 
deal that terrible retribution, .which tiiey- considered as the object ni- the 
campaign. — He who will not be generous, ought at least to be just. 
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WM reprinted wkhont alteration, at Hanover, in foHo, in 1613. 
The edition of Leipsick, l696»in folio^ is a corrected reiinpression 
of that of Sylburgius ; but the notes and observations of Kuhnius 
have thrown a new light on th^ author, and have preserved a merited 
pre-eminence. The last edition is that of Facias, 1796> at Leip* 
sick, in 4 vols. 8vo. This is represented as undertaken by a book* 
'Seller ; and the editor, affected by the circumstances of the times, 
could not perform all that was expected. He had the assistance 
of two MSS., one in Vienna, the other in Moscow ; but he 
probably had not the means of being very correct in the collation* 
He took Kuhnius for his guide, and has repeated even his typo- 
graphical errors. But it must be acknowledged that his notes 
display great judgment. 

The MSS. to which Mi Clavier had access, were in die Royal 
Library, and had never been collated. Kuhnius had, indeed^ 
slightly consulted them, but concluded that they did not differ from 
the Aldine edition. No. 1399 bears the date of 1497 ; No. 
1400 is of the l6th century; No. 1410 was vtrritten in 1391, and 
has been found of considerable utility, and has often led to the true 
reading of a passage. No. 1411 is nearly of the same date, but 
with little variation. Besides these. No. 1409 contains extracts 
from Strabo, Dion Cassius, and Pausamas, by Phralites^ in 1431. 
Although the extracts from Pausanias were published in the 
Academy of Inscriptions, Vol. XIV. Facius appears to have ne- 
glected Uie various readings which they offer. 

The translations consulted by M. Clavier, were those into Latin 
by Amaseus, already mentioned, and by Loescherus, printed at 
Basle in 1550, more faidifiil tiian the formei>— An Italian trans- 
lation, by Alfonso Bonacciooli, printed at Mantna, in 1597 — Gold- 
hagen's in Grerman — One in French, by Gedoyn ; which he repre- 
sents as done, not always with accuracy, from that of Amasens. 
He notices Taylor's English translation, but observes that, Ks it 
does not bear a high character, he was not solicitous to procure it. 
We must here observe that Mr. Taylor, notwithstanding some 
singularities, is a man of great learning and industry, and that his 
translations have been treated by our reviewers with too much 
asperity. 

The work is to be completed in 6 volumes. The present volume 
contains the Attica and the Corindiiaca, the notes to which are re* 
served for the next. We can only observe that the text is correctly 
and clearly printed ; that the numerous lacunae, occasioned by the 
effects of time on the original MS., are either marked by an as- 
terisk, or supplied . by die conjecture of the editor, included 
^tween crotchets. For a jadgmeot on the conjectural emen- 
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dations, which are expressed io the translation, we must vi ait until 
the publication of the notes. 

The translation is as literal as the genius of the French language, 
will permit. The subject seldom admits of ornament ; but the 
translator has neglected no opportunity of introducing elegance. 
The author is often harsh, and sometimes obscure ; but we think, 
that the manner, in uhich M. Clavier has endeavoured to make him 
clear and consistent, m ill meet with an approbation proportioned to. 
the difficulties which he had to encounter. We will quote, as a 
specimen^ a part of the 21st chapter of the Attica : 

** On voit dans le theatre d'A thanes des portraits de Pontes tragiques 
et comiques, tres obscurs pour la plupart. M^nandre est en eftet le 
seul de ces dernicrs qui ait eu de la cel6brit6, et parmi ks tragiques 
qui sont 1^, Sophocles et Euripides sont les plus connus. On raconte 
que les Lac^d^moniens ayant fait une irruption dans TAttique au mo- 
ment de la mort de Sophocles, Bacchus apparut eu songe k celui qui 
les commandoit, ct lui ordonna de rendre h. la nouvelle Sir^ne les hou- 
neurs dus aux morts. II pensa que ce songe d^signoit Sophocles, et 
ies po6sies ; en effet, on compare encore maintenaut le charme des 
po^mes et des discours au chant des Sir^nes. Je crois que le portrait 
d'iE^chyle a 6t6 fait longtems apr^s sa mort, et apr^s le tableau de 
la bataille de Marathon. iBschyle dit que dans sa jeunesse s'^tanf 
endormi dans une vigue oik il gardoit les raisins, Bacchusr lui apparut en 
songe, et lui ordonna de composer une tragedie. Lorsqu'il fit jour 11 
essaya d'ob^ir au Dieu, et y r6ussit avec beaucoup de facility : voila ee 
qu'on racontoit. Sur le mur austral de la citadelle, du c6t6 du th6^tre, 
on voit une aegide au milieu de laquelle est une t^te dor6e de la Gorgone 
M^duse. Vers le sommet du th^^tre, et dans les roches, au-dessous 
de la citadelle, est une grotte sur laquelle est un tr^pied qui renferme 
Apollon et Diane tuant les enfants de Niob6. J'ai et6 moi-m^me au 
mont Sipyle, et j'ai vu cette Niobe ; c*est un rocher escarp^ qui, vu de 
pr^s,. ne ressemble nuUemeut i une femme^ mais en vous 61oignant ua 
pen, vous croyez voir une femme ayant la t^te pencb^e et en 
pleurs." 
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Elements oJTHebrew Grammar. In ttvo parts^ <§'c. 
By J. F. Gyles, A. M. Svo, bds. I2s. Hatchai^d. 

i^J-B. Gyles in his Preface tells us, that the ''difficulties? 
which opposed his own progress hi the ilebrew language, origi- 
nally suggested the plan of forming the Grammar which is now 
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submitted to the public." The work is, we think^ executed with 
con.^iderable ability ; and tlie language, which in treatises of this 
kind is often harsh and 'obscure, is here plain and perspicuous. 
The author has adopted the system with points, which we are glad 
to see : for although the points may not have been invented till a 
late period, they are of considerable use both to the student and 
the critic. Very valuable emendations of the text may be occa- 
sionally obtained by a slight alteration in the points : and that alter- 
ations of the text are sometimes necessary to produce even a tole*. 
rably consistent meaning, no one who has read the Hebrew text 
with moderate attention can doubt. The points too occasionally 
indicate the true reading in passages where the text is corrupt, 
and may therefore be reckoned as a separate and additional autho- 
rity for the emendation. Thus in the first passage noted by Dc* 
Kennicott in his first dissertation on the state of the printed 
Heb. Text, (Oxford, 8vo. 1753.) p. 343. Gen. ni. 12. the true 
rendering of the words in the original would be, '^ the woman — 
He (Kin) gave me :^* the reading proposed by Dr. K. which is^. 
found in many Heb. MSS., is also supported by the points; for' 
we have both readings in the printed editions, which retain indeed 
the wrong reading in the letters of the word, but add the right read- 
ing in the points, MIH : it would, however, be much bettei^ to 

make the alteration entirely, and read MTT. The same absurdity 

^ retained also in verse 20., where we read, ^^ He (KIH) was the 
mother, &c. ;" and the text again has KIH* This, as we have re- . 

marked before, is but a partial correction ; the proper pimctua- 
tioii of the masculine pronoun would be H)^^. — ITie necessity of 
marking the genders in the third personal pronoun, is well shewn 
by Harris, (Hermes p. 70. ed. 1765.) 

We are sorry to see that Mr. G. retains the old pronunciation 
of y : he says that it is an '* aspiration, at the end ngJ* In this 
too, there is an inconsistency : if it be an aspirated letter in one 
part, surely it can never become a nasal, merely because it may be 
placed at the end 'of a word. Indeed it is wonderful that 
Mr. G. should admit it to-be a nasal in any way, since he refers 
to the paper printed in the Classical Journal, Vol. viii. p. 97*^ 
where it is clearly demonstrated to be merely a guttural; and 
places it himself among the gutturals yTTilt^ ; {Gram. p. 5.) 

In one particular, Mr. G.'s Grammar far exceeds all others, 
which we happen to have seen. In the syntax he mentions the 
Coincidence between the idioms of the Hebrew and the Greek of 
the N. T; : so that his Grammar is in fact a most useful iotroi- 
ductiotl to explain^ the Hebrabms observable in the Greek Tesf»- 
nSeiit. We therefore earnestly recommend it to the student. 
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des diflft^rentes m^dailles dont le t^pe est eo creux. ' Eckbel a fait 
mention dans son ^rand Traits Elemental re/' en parlant des viUes de la 
Lucanie, de la m^daille de Siris. M. Mionet en a r^pandu des sou- 
fres, ' et impriuie s^paremetii ies inscriptions ; ^ la figure qu'ii donoe 
de cette mouriaie est la meilleure qui en ait et6 publiee. 

T'd\ acquis k Tarente ' la m^daille dont je donne ici la gravure, 
fid^lement ex^cut^e par M. La Guiche, dont on connolt le talent. 
Le type est le m^tiie que celui de la piece qui a 6t6 publiee ; mais le 
nonibre^ Tarrangement des lettres dans ies inscriptions, ct leur forme, 
offreot des diffi^rences dont je parierai bient6t. 

Siris, oh cette m^aille a kii frappee^ avoit 6te b^tie k rextr6mit6 
de la Lucanie, sur Ies bords du golfe de Tarente. Son histoire est 
liee k celle des villes voisines, Heraci^e, Metaponte et Sybaris. EUe 
fut fondee par Ies Troyens ^ dans un site dont Archiloque ^ a vant6 la 
douceur et la fertility. Les nouveaux Colons furent bient6t troubles 
dans leur possession. Des loniens qui, sous le r^gne d'Alyattes ou 
celui de Croesus 6taient partis de Colophon, s'arr^t^rent en Italie, 
prirent Siris d assaut, et y commirent beau coup de cruaut^s. On y 
mon trait une statue de Minerve qui avoit clign^ les yeux pour temoig- 
ner Tborreur qu'elle ^prouvait des outrages qu'on faisoit souffrir a ses 
Bupplians. ' 

II r^gne une grande confusion dans ces traditions ; car selon Lyco* 
phrou, ^ ce furent les Troyens qui trouv^rent les Xuthides, c'eaC-k- 
dire, les Ath^niens descendans de Xuthus, qiTil appelle loniens, k 
cause de leur origine, ^tablis k Siris, et qui les massacrerent Ce 
spectacle afireux fit cligner les yeux k la statue de Minerve Laphria 
qu'on y adorait, sur-tout quand elle vit son autel feint du sang de 
Letarcbus, fils de sa pr^tresse; mais Ies r^cits des Historiens m^rit* 
ent toujours d'etre pr^f^r^s k ceux des poetes, quand ceux-ei ne sont 
pas d'un temps tres-recul^. Heyne a savamment concilia *° les tradi- 
tions qui out 6t^ suivies par Strabon,** Atb6n^e '* et Justin.'^ L'abb6 
Barthiieniy place vers V ann^e 580 avant notre ^re la prise de Siris '^ 
par les Colophoniens d'Ath^n^e, qui sont les ni^mes que les loniens 
de Strabon unis aux habitans de Metaponte, de Sybaris, et de Cro- 
tone, coalis^s contre cette ville. 

Strabon ajoute que les ColophoDiens donn^rent k Siris le nom de 
Polieum, '^ II faut cependant que le premier nom ait toujours pr^ 



' Palsograpb. numism. Voy. Mem. de TAcadem. des Belles-Lettres^ 
xlvii. 165. ^ Doctrin. nummor., i. 160. 

3 Descript. des Med. antiq., t. i. p. 151. ^ Id. pi. xxxii. fi^. 19, 20. 

' Voyez mes Lettres a ilnstitut, p. 52, et Magaz. Encycl. torn. li. p. 63, 
ann. 1814. ^ Lycophr. Cassandr. v. 978. 

7 Athen. xii. S5. ^Archiloque vivoit vers 700 avant P^re vulgaire. 
' Athenee, xii. 25, d'apres Time« et Aristote. 

9 Cassandr., 978 a 090. '^ Opuscula academ., ii. 237» et note f. 

" Geograph., vi. 864. '* A-phen., xii. 25. 

*3 Histor., Ixx. 2. '* Loco dtat, p. 167. 

*5 Strab., Geogr. viii, c.fi2. • ^- . 
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▼alu, car c'est celui dont se servit Th^mistocle plus de cent am apr^s 
I'invasion de ce peuple, lorsque s'adressant ^ Eurybiade, k qui il 
coDseillait de teoir ferme k SaLamine, ii lui dit: " Si vous d^aignex 
nign avis, ies cent vaisseaux que je commande nous dono^^nt bient6t 

line yille plus puissaote qu'Atheoes • Nous irons avec nos 

femmes, nos eufans et nos esctaves k Siris, en Italie, sur laquelle nous 
avons d'antiques droits, et o^ Ies oracles nous ont appris que nout 
devons fonder une colonie." ' 

Cette interpretation des oracles ^tait conforme a la tradition que 
Ies premiers fondatcurs de Siris etaient d'origine ionienne. C'est 
pourquoi le c^lebre Mazochi ^ pr6tendait que le noni de Siris d^rivait 
du mot h^breu Shir Ccantique), dans la laii^ue des enfans d'lou qui» 
lelon lui, 6tait le mime Javan, fils de Jitphet, et petit-fils de No^. ' 
Quoi qu'il en soit, la proposition que fit Themistocle prouve que 
cette partie de I'ltalic etait regardee depuis long-temps comme le 
refuge des Grecs qui ciiercliaient une iiouvelle patrie, et cette opinion 
subsista pendant uue longue p^riode de temps. 

Les Colophoniens, qui s'^taieut etablis a Siris, y avaient r^pandu la 
corruption.^ Le luxe de ses habitans ^galait celui des Sybaritains. 
Us se paraient de tuniques orn^es de iieurs et retenues par de larges et 
riches ceintures. * Cette ville, ^nerv^e par la mollesse; affaiblie par 
la guerre, ne pouvait plus opposer qu'une faible resistance k ses agres- 
^eurs. Vers Tan 433 avaut J. C, Ies habitans de Tarente et ceux de 
Tiiurium se disputerent sa possession. Ceux-ci avaient pour chef C16* 
andrias. D'apr^s uue conjecture tres-probable du savant Mazochi, ce 
Spartiate ^ est celui que Plutarque appelle Cl^andrides, et qui ^tait 
pere de Gylippe ; ^ il avoit 6te banni pour ses concussions^ et il paralt 
qu'il termina ses jours k Thurium. 

La guerre entre Ies Thuriens et Ies Tarentains ^ se termina par un 
traite ou il fut conclu qu'ils habiteraient en commun la Siritide, mais 
que la colonic serait cens^e originaire de Tarente. ^ Le siege en fut 
etabli plus loin k H^raclee, k 24 stades de distance ; Siris ne fiit plus 
regardee que comme le port de cette nouvelle colonic ; elle ne perdit 
pas cependant tout-k-fait son commerce^ quoiqu'elle n'etit plus d'ln* 
fluence politique, et on y frappa pour son usage des petites monnaies 
que Ton conserve dans Ies cabinets. Mais ces pi^ces^ peu remar- 
quables par leur m^tal et par leur fabrique, prouvent elles-m^mes 
combieu Siris ^tait dechue. Celles qui sont incuses et entour^es d'un 
cer^le elegant attesteut, par le style du dessin, la grandeur des pieces 



■ Herod.y i. 16. ^ Mazochi, Tab. Heracl. Prodr., p. 73. 

1 Genes., x. 8. 

4- Aelian., Hist. Var., i. 19. [Elien dit seulement que Ies Sybarites se 
lont perdus eux et leur ville par Texc^ de leur luxe. II ne dit nuUe-part 
que Ies Colophoniens avoient repandu a Siris la corruption.] 

5 -Athen., xii, V. 593 et 534. ^ Tab. Heracl., p. 75* 

7 Plutarch., PcricL, p. 164. 



* [M. Millin avoit 6cnt S^'barkains, par distraction.] 
' Strab., Geogr. yi. 264, d'aprds Antiochus. 
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H In noblene du m^tal, qa'elles oiit €t^ fra|>p^ k T^poque iA cettfe 
viiie ^tait puissante et digoe rivale de Tarente, peu a^ant rarriv^ 
deft Colophoniensy de 500 k 580 avant Vkre vulgaire. 

Siris doit avoir ^t^ k rembouchure du Segno ou SiimOy ' entre 
R§€ca et PolicorOy vers le lieu appel6 encore aajourd'bui Tfnre di 
Sinno. Le Segno qu'on a aussi oomm^ Signi, est Tancien Sins. 11 
jprend sfi source au-dessus de Lagooegro,^ dans la pente orientale 
d'une montagne qu'on appelle encore Sirino ; il repoit plusieurs autres 
ftemoes ou plut6t des torrens, car on les confond tous dans la Calabre 
sous le nom A^ \fiwmu Seion Strabon, le Siris et VAciri&, aujonr- 
d'htti TAgri, qui en ^tait voisin, ont 6te navigables ; ^ cependant les . 
moindres pluies font ais^ment enfler le Segno, et il est aujourd'hui 
inotile au commerce. 

L'<^inioii g6n6rale est que les m^dailles qui font le sujet de cette 
Dissertation, s6nt des monumens de Talliance de Pyxus et de Siris, et 
OB croit Hi^me plus commun6ment qu'elles ont 6t6 frapp6es dans cette 
premiere ville, dont il n'est pas inutile de rappeler aussi Thistoire. 

Pyxus fnt fondle par Micythus, fils de Choiros, et esclave d'Anaxi- 
lasy qui ri^gnoit k Rhegium« et qui mourut vers 476 avant J. C. Ce 
prince laissa la tut^le de ses deux fils> et Tadministration de sun Etat, 
i Mieythus. Ce fiddle serviteur justifia la confiance de son mattre 
par sa probit6 et par la sagesse de sa conduite : ce fut lui qui engagea 
les Rh^giens k fonder une colonic dans le golfe de la mer Tyrrb^ni- 
enne. ^ £lle reput le nom de Pyxtu* Micy tbns n'obtint pas la re^ 
connaissance que m6ritait sa boqne conduite. Les fils d'Anaxilas. 
excites par les conseils d'Hi^ron, roi de Syracuse, exigerent de lui 
des comptes qu'il leur rendit en presence des amis de leur p^re, et qui 
prouv^rent sa probity ; ils le pri^rent en vain de continuer de sorveiller 
Tadmiuistration de leur Etat. Micytbus partit aux acclamations <lu 
peuple qui lui soubaita toutes sortes de prosp^rit^s, et fiit avec sa 
lamiile k T^g6e en Arcadie ; ^ il y jouit de Testime g^n^rale. II con- 
sacra k Olympic, pour le r^tablissement de son fils, qui avoit it€ 
malade d'une affection de poitrine, ^ plusieurs statues qu'ii fit fiiire 
par les plus babiles artistes, et dont Pausanias nous a laiss6 ie cata* 
logue/ ♦ 

Pyxus avoit 4t^ fondle en 471 avant J. 0. II en est peu question 
depuis dans Tbistoire, et cela n'est pas i^tonuant, puisque ses colons 
Pabandonn^rent presqu'aussit6t aprls Tavoir ^tabfie. Mais, sous le 
consulat de Scipion TAfricain et de Sempronius Longus, ^ Tan 660 
de Rome, 194 ans avaut notre ere, 2/7 ^n^ apr^s sa premiere fondation, 
Tes Romains y 6tablirent une colonic en m^me temps qu'ils en for- 



^ Voy. la Carte de M. Rizzi Zanoni, No. 13. 
^ Antonini, Ifticanufy ii, 1. ^ Strab. Geogr. vi. 364. 

^ He^opov., vii. 170.' ^ DioDOB. Sic. xi. c. 51 et 66. 

^ Strab. vi. p. 253. ^ Pausait.^ v. Sj6. 

^ Tit. Lrv. xxxiv. 4S« 
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maieot d'autres; j^ Poussoles et il Salerne ; iU loi dJMia^rent le Dom de- 
Bugenimm, sons lequel elle fat coopue depuis. 

Strabon dit que P^xus 6tait k t'enibouohMre d'un fituve, et ^ue 
cette TiHe, le fleuve et le port, avaient le m^ine Bom. * Cette d^gna- 
tion paratt bien precise; cependant lea r^volutioBS pbjrsiqiies eat 
€aus6 tant de chaDgemens sur cette c6te, qu'oa n'est poipt d'aecord 
relatlvemeot k la position de cette ville. il est constant, d'apr^ le 
texte de Strabon, qu'on y arrivait apr^ avoir double le cap Palinare, 
£ile devait done ^tre ^ i'embouchure d'ua des 0euves qui se jettent 
dans la noer au fond du golfe de Policastro. Cluvier et Holsteniuii 
veulent que Buxentttm ait €t€ an cap degV Infreschi ; Antpniiii^ 
pense que cette ville ^tait dens le lieu appeli Molpa, k remboucliure 
du fleuve Melpi ; il est pourtant inutile de chercher la place de cetttf 
ville ailleurs que dans rembouchure du fleuve qu'on appelle encore 
aujonrd'hui le BuMuto, qui Va se jeter dans la mer au pied du petit 
cap sur (equel est bftti Policastro. ^ On voit combien Pyxus et Siris 
^taient 61oign6es Tune de I'autre. Biles ^taient b^Ltiea sur des rives 
difl%rentes et separ^s par des for^ts, des torrens, et par la chaSne des 
Apennins. J'ai iait moi-nlme cette traverse, anr^s avoir peos6 p^ir 
au passage du Busento. ^ J'ai 6prouve les ditiicultes qu'opposent dans 
TApennin les 4pres sinuosites et les hauteurs du Cilente, qu'il iiiut 
Irancbir pour faire ce voyage. Une alliance entre deux peuples suppose 
ordinairement une origine commune, ou des avantages r^ciproques pour 
leur defense, ou pour leur commerce. L'origine de ces deux villcs, 
dont Tune devait sa fondation k des loniens ou k des Troyens, et Tautra 
aux Rh^giniens, 6tait certainement tr^s-diff)^rente ; aucun lien naturel 
ne les rapprocfaait, et aucun rapport ne pouvait les unir. £lles avokot 
surtont a craindre les invasions de leurs voisios ou des d4barquemen$ 
inattendus. Combien de tems il aurait fallu pour r^kuner et iteeevoif 
les secours qu'elles devaient se donner r^ciproquement; jamais lis ne 
seraient arrives dans le tems ok ils pouvaient ^tre utiies : aussi diuis 
I'bistoflre de Siris, qui est assez connne, nous ne la voyons point invoquer 
I'assistanoe de Pyxus contre les attaqnes successives qu'elle eut k 
aonffnr, et qui caus^rent enfin sa destruction. 

Cette alliance n'a pu avoir pour objet que le comftierce ; nous ne 
savons cependant pas que les autres villes qui ^taieot situees sur les 
bords de la Tyrrh^ie aient eu de grands nip)K>rts avec celles du golfe 
de Tarente. On ne pent comparer Tunioo qn'knraieot form^e ce« 
deux villes, an IteA qui unissait Crot0neet SybmrU^ Crateue et SsuiMag 
Selinonte et Syracuse^ Himera et Chlas, ' LtoUs et Posidonia, dont 
les nems se trouvent associ^ sur quelques m^dailles. L'alliance'de 
Siris avec Pyxus est cependant pr^umable, parceque les aaviree de Tmi 
et de Tautre peuple pouvaient passer le d^troit, et (aire le tour de la 

' Strab. Geogr, vi. 1.' p, 853. ^ Luc^nfOf p* 405. 

5 Voy. la Carte de Zanonij No. ^9* 

^ Voyez mes Ltttra H l^lnttUut, f, 30, et IVUgasin Kocycbp^iquie, apn. 
1814, torn. ii. p. 20. i 

^ [C'est Geia qu*il fallait 6crire; Gelat est lie nom du lleuve. lliucydide 
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graode Or^ce. Cela m^nie ^tablit l'6poque h. laquelle ces pieces dot: 
it6 frapp^s. Elles n'ont pu T^tre que peu de terns apr^s la foodatiot> 
de P^xus, car plus tard les relations commerciales de Siris avec cette 
ville auniient 6te peu profitables, puisque seloo Strabon ' les colons de 
P^xus rabandoDD^rent presque aassit6t apr^s Tavoir b^tie. Cette ville 
^tait absolument d^serte quand les Romains s'y ^tablirent. Les histo- 
riens ne nous apprenneiit rieu autre chose desoohistoire,* tandis qu'ila 
nous donnent assez de details sur Siris. 

Je ne regarde dooc pas comme absolument d^montr^ que nos mMaille» 
mppellent Talliance de Siris et de Pyx us ; mais, si cela ^tait certain, 
je pencherais k croire qu'elles ont M f rappees k Siris et non k Pyxus, 
comme c'est Topinion commune ; car c'est tou jours sous le nom de 
m^ailles de Pyxus, ' de Pyxoes, ^ ou de Buxentum ^ qu'on les ptace 
dans les catalogues, ou qu'on en fait la description, tia raison priu- 
ci|)ale que j'apporte de mon opinion, c*est qu'ou n*en a trouv6 aucun 
•xemplaire sur les rives du Busento, et qu'au contraire tons ceux que 
nous connaissons vienneut des plages de la mer lonique. Enfin le mot 
Sirinoi est en entier sur la principale face, celle en relief, et le mot 
Pyjt n'est que sur le creux et en abr6g6. II est Evident que le nom du 
peuple a 6t^ mis sur le c6t^ le plus noble et le plus apparent. 

La mani^re dont ce nom est ecrit me parait encore favorable k mon 
observation ; on y lit Sirinas. Le savant Barth^lemy dit qu'on pourrait 
supposer que ce mot ^l^ivcs (SirinosJ d^signait le peuple de ces villes ;^ 
mais qu'il pense plut6t que dans ces occasions on sous-entendait le mot 
youjLtjxo^, (numrnua) monnaie„mot que les Romains empnint^rent des 
Gr^cs de Tltalie et de la Sicile ; il ajoute que la confirmation de cette 
conjecture ferait bient6t decider quelle est celle des deux villes men* 
tionu^es qui a fait frapper la m^daille. Je ne crois pas qu'on ait besoin 
de cette conjecture pour lever la difiiculte. Cette formule est fort 
ancienne. C'e^t ainsi qu on lit sur les monnaies de Naples, de Crotone, 
de Caulonia, de Rbegio, et de Thebes, les mots yscroXinfjSy x^OToyixrag, 
%OLv?^oyiatocsy ^syivo^, df/Soio^, etc. ; ces noms, comme le dit Eckbel, 
iont ceux des peuples de ces villes ; Sirinos est celui du peuple de 
Siris (Sirinus popuius), qui a fait frapper cette m^daille. On ne peu^ 
done coutester ((u'elle n'appartienne k Siris. 

La terminaiskm Sirinos ' '^ait m^me ronnue des anciens. Pline 
Bomme les peuples de cette contr^e Sirini ^. Ces desinences me portent 
k croire que 4e mot Sirinitide, qui se lit dans le lexte de Strabon, pour 
d^gner la contr^e que baigne le Siris, pent ^tre conserve, ainsi qu'il 



en fait mention daiLS ces termes : *' n ^v voXu (rf rcXae) a«-o roS Tih» vot^imia 
f%vit9^ tyhtro," Liv. 6. V<3ycz aussi Eticnne de Byzance v. rtx*.] 

■ Stbab. Gcogr. vi. 253. * Tit. Liv. xx^ix. 
■ • EcKfiEL. Dortrr^TttOT. 1. p. 151. - 

* Barthelemt, Mim. de I* Acad, des Inscr, torn, xlvii, p. 164. 
' MioNET. Descrij.t torn. T. p. 151. . 

* Acad^m. des In«cr. torn, xlvii. p. 165. 

* [ Le mot Sirinos tout entier est-il une terminaison ?] 

* Uisti^. Natural, xi^ iii, xi. ' 
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Va M par Casaubon et par le traducteur ItaKeo, et qa*it n'est pa» 
absoluinent n^cessaire de iui substituer, ainsi que Tont fait les savans 
anteurs de la nouvelle traduction fraQ9aisey ' ie mot Siritide, quoique 
ce notn soit celui par lequel ce pays est plus g^eralemeot d6sigii^. 
. Quaut k Pyxoes iL est certaiu que c'est une tr^s ancienae forme 
du mot Pyxous ou Pyxus, on a aussi ecrit Selinoes pour Seiirwus* 
Ce mot designe-t-il la ville de Pyxtu, et oe serait-il pas le nom d'un 
Magistrat qui se serait appele Pyxo9 1 La conformity de ce nom avec 
celui d'une ville n'est pas un obstacle k opposer.— On rencontre dans 
les uoms mille rapports semblables ; le mot Pelops est ^crit sur une 
m^daille d'Himerd * en Sicile ; cependant Eckbel ' n'j voit avec raisoii 
que le nom d'un magistrat, et ne peuse pas q^e ce soit celui du h6ros 
qui a laiss6 le sien au Pelopounese. Pourquoi Pyxus ou Pyxoa ne 
serait-il pas le magistrat qui avail Tad ministration de Siris^ quand ses 
habitaiis ont fait frapper cea monnaiesl Les termiuaisons en £s 6taient 
comnmnes dans les anciens noms de la grande Grece. Le nom de 
Pyxos a ^t6 regarde aussi comme ayant eti celui de quelque^chef dans 
i*antiquit6, puisque Etienne de Byzance pretend que Pyxui avait pris 
le nom de son fondatcur. On ne pent faire qu'une seule objection k 
cette supposition, mais elle est tr^s-forte ; on ne trouve point de nom 
de magistrat sur les mounaies de la grande Gr^ce qui ont M frappies 
dans un terns aussi recul^. 

II me reste k consid^rer le type de la m^daille que je d^cris, et k 
faire quelques observations sur les lettres qui en composent Tinscrip- 
tion. Le taureau est le symbole du fleuve k rembouchure duquel la 
ville ^tait placee. Le style est tr^s-antique et conforme 'k celui de^ 
figures qui oment les beaux vases peints que Ton troave dans la grange 
Gr^ce, et k celui des plus anciennes pierres grav^ qu'on regardait 
autrefois comme 6trusques, et dont pluaieurs viennent aussi dela m^me 
contree. , Notre monnaie est, comme les anciens scarab^es dits 6tmsqnes, 
entouree d'un omement qu'on est convenu d'appeler graineiis. 

La forme de I'inscription est remarquable ; non settlement le mot 
Pyx est retrograde, mais le mot Sirinoa est baustropkedan ; les cinq 
premieres lettres Sirin vont de droite si gaucbe» et les deux demi^res 
OS sont plac6e<} au-dessus de gauche k droite. Avant ^ue les inscrip- 
tions de Sig^e^ et d'Amycl^e' fusseut publics, les m^dailles seules 
nous avaient conserve des exemples de cette tr^s-ancienne mani^re 
d'^crire ; cependant Montfaucon, qui n'y avait point fait attention, * 
i declare qu'il ue restait aucuu. monument de cette Venture. Les 
monnaies de Rhaucus en Crete, de Soli en Cilicie, de I'tle de T6n6dos, 
d'Acanthus en Mac^doine, en offrent des exemples. On en trouve 
aussi *sur celles d'Agrigente en Sicile, de Naples dans la Campanie^ et 
de Crotone dans la grande Gr^ce. Notre ni^daille de Siris augmente 
le nombre des monnaies qui pr^seutent cette particularity. 

Les lettres du mot Sirinos sont senlblables k celles des autres 



' Sj rab. Geogr. torn. ii. p. 300. » Torremuzia, Nunu Sic, 

5 Doclrin. Nummor. i. 213. ♦ Antiq. Asiat. p. 13. 

•5 Acadim. des Inscrip. tgjn. xvi. 101. ♦ Palvugr* ®r. 118. 
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m^dailte» dk Stris ; irMiis, dans le mot Pyx, la forme de Vy et eelle de 
Yjt sont tt^s diff(§rentes ; elle a beaucoup de lessemblance aVec celle 
des m^mes lettres dans Talpfaabet latin. 

D'apT^s ee que je viens d'exposer^ il h'est pas certain que les m^daille^ 
qui portent les mots Sirinos et Pyxoes rappellent Tailiance qu'on 
]Knirrait croire avoir exisf^e entre les deux viiles de la Lucanie, Siris et 
Pyxus. Rien ne d^tniit cependant enti^rement cette opinion, qui est 
celle des plus illustres antiquaires. Je peltise que Siris a 6t6 le lieu de 
leur fabrication, et qn'elles ont 6t6 frapp6es pour des relations commer- 
eiales pen apr^s la fondation de Pyxus, qui eut lien 471 ans avant 

I.e. 

La m^daille que je d^cris est h. present unique ; elle dHfere de celle 
dont on connatt certainement deux exemplaires, et tr^s-probablenient 
trois, par la distribution des caract^res, qui ne sont pas s^ulement r6- 
tn^rades, Mais boustraph^dtm, et par la forme des lettres v et x, qui 
ae rapproehe de celle des lettres latines ; enfin la desinence du mot 
Sirinds, qui d6sig!)e le peuple de Siris, me parait devoir faire con- 
•ervet, dans le texte de Strabon, le mot Sirinitide "^igtykts, par lequel 
«e g^ograjphe 4&sigae k contr6e tyh cette ville 6tait situ^e. 

' La <£8sert£ttioil que nous venons de transcrire nous paratt ir^s^ 
curieuse et assez instructive. Sans doute, les conjectures de 
Patitenr peuvent ^tre conibattues avec quelque raison, mais elles 
n'eti sotit pas moins celles d'un arcfaeologue plein d'6ruditioQ 
^t de sagacit6. Nous regrettons seulement que M. Millin n'ait 
pas d^veloppe son sujet avec plu« d'etendue et d'une mani^re plus 
digne d'un philologue. Quoi qu'ii en scxt, nous avons pens6 que 
la dissertation m^rilait^ d beaucoup de titres^ d'etre ins6r6e dans 
le Joumml Classique. C. N. 



CLASSICAL CONNEXIONS. 

No. III. 

' 8. On the eve of his destruction, before the sentence of the senate 
was delivered, but in die certain expectation of it, Tkrasea Ptettu 
held a council of his friends, whether be should stay at home^or dp- 
j^ear in the senate house. 

Tacitus tells us (Annal. XVI. s. 26.) what passed betwixt the 
patriot philosopher and his son-in-law^ the husband of Fanma. 

*' Aderat consilio Rusticus Amienus iiagrans juvenis, et cu- 
pidine laudis offerebat $e intercessurum senattisconsutto : nam plebis 
tribunus erat. Cohibuit spiritus ejus Thrasea^ n€ vana et reo non 
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prafutuniy intercessori exitiom^ inciperet Sibi actum mtatem^ et 
tot per armos continuum vita ordinem nan deserAndnm : illi initium 
magistratuum, et integra qua supersint : mu/tum aiitt secum expenr 
deretj quod tali in tempore capessenda Reipubiica iter ingrede- 
retur." 

The following anecdote, which I shall give in the very Words of a 
most excellent friend, v^as brought to my mind only by its general 
similitude to that quoted above. 

Messenger Moumey, M.D. many years Physician to Chelsea 
Hospital, died in his apartments there, Dec. 26, 1788, at the great 
age of ninety-five. 

The learned and laborious Mr. Baker was well known in his 
day not only as a distinguished non-juror, but as the author of a 
work once very popular, Reflections upon Learning, intended to 
prove the weakness of human understanding, and the necessity of 
revelation to man. 

" Dr. Messenger Mounsey stated to me, thart he bad been 
brought up in the true black bloQd style, which was Ae'expressina 
he used ; that himself and some other young men had difficulties m 
taking the oaths to the new government; (he graduated in arts, 
1714;) and they agreed to consult ifce Socins ^ctU9, vemietA Sit 
St. John's. Mr. Baker received them with great ^ouitesy, and 
told them he requested that diey Would reconsider thdr scruples 
with attention : should they pursue them to the full extent, it would 
destroy all their honorable prospects tn life. But independently of 
consequences, he desired them to consider, that they had never been 
called to take the oaths to the old goi^emm^it, aiid that this was a 
very important difference between their case and his own : tbey re- 
tained the liberty of judging for themselves, from which be thought 
.himself precluded by having taken the oaths to King Jamea." 

" The Hyde, Dec. 4, 18 1 4. J. D/* 

That man must be a Whig with more than the common vimlene^ 
6/ party, who denies merit to such conduct, though it vwjrc fbiind 
in a Jacobite and a Joimiaii. The college^ which honored itsdf by itt * 
kindness to Mr. Baker, was atone time the head and (be ^nramest 
of our university. Let it but open its galBS, and throw down it9 
narrow pales ; Trinity may yet tremble w the contest for pre- 
eminence. 



\ 
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' 9. Soon after the death of Dr. Johnson j Mr, A gutter of Mag* 
dalen College^ Oxford, preached a sermon on that event in St. 
Mary's Church, before the University.' 

That sermon ** was more engaged with Dr. Johnson's morale 
than his intellectual^ character. It particularly examined his fear of 
death, and suggested several . reasons for the apprehensions of the 
good, and the indifference of the infidel, in their last ho'urs. This 
was illustrated by contrasting the death of Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Hume, llie text was. Job, xxi. 22-26." 

How little dependence can be placed, generally speaking, on- 
conclusions drawn from the death-bed, in favor of this or that sys- 
tem of philosopihy, may be read by the curious, in the Annals of 
Tacitus, "^ 

* &/teca died like a man of wisdom, (xv. ss. 60-64.) Peironii^, 
under the same tyranny, like a man of wit. (xvk ss. 18- 190 ^^^ 
the Stoics had no more cause to be proud of the fortitude of the 
one, than the Epicureans had to proclaim the indifference of the 
other. The de^, 4ike the life of inan, is very often determined by 
any thing rather than by the color of his speculative opinions, 
eveo where neligion itself is concerned. 

From ill-considered arguments of this kind, the cause of truth 
and of faith is deeply injured. Let every thing stand on its own 
merits : and the tranquillity of //r/97ie establishes nothing in favor of 
infidelity, just as the apprehensions of Johnson prove nothing hos- 
tile to rel^ous belief. The cases are extreme : each had his pe- 
culiar temperament : in tlie one, tht .fear of death was deadened 
completely; in the other, it was morbidly alive. 

But there are occasions, on which something, otherwise like os-^ 
tentation in death, may wisely be made to strike patriot awe, or 
infuse moral sentiment into the minds of the living. 

Of Geminius Rufus, it is thus recorded by Dion^ as quoted bj 
JJpnus ad AnnaL xvi. s. 34. quern vide. 

KtA futScov riv ro^i^iav (quaesto^'em) lici hxanixmi (ad supplicium) 
«vrov me^ovTft, tdnig rf ffavrov ergooa^, xoti hxslva teiiag to rpeaifLai, 
'^vayyeiXoy, f^, r^ yt^ ovv" ia (Senatui,) on ecv^^ 
§VTWS airotf y ^ c X SI . 

" BosweU*s Johnson, V. iv. p, 466. ed. 1811. 
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Hiis k its way is admirable^ tU nihil supra. 34it haw infinitelj 
more impressive is the dosing hour of Jddisofi, as Johnson record^ 

it! 

*' Lord Warwick was a young jman of very irregular life, and 
perhaps of loose opinioas. Addison, for whom he did not wai^ 
respect, had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him ;' but his 
arguments and expostulations bad no effect. One experiment, how^ 
f ver, remained to be tried : when he found his life near its end, he 
directed the young I^ord to be called ; and when he desired, with 
f^eBt tenderness, to hear his last injunctions/' (the yrvKivov hos of 
Homer,) " told him, / have sent for you, that you may see how ^ 
Christian can die. What effect this awful scene had on the £arl^ 
I know not: he likewise died himself in a short time." 



LET ME DIE THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS, AND LET 

HV LAST END BE tlKE HIS ! 

J.T. 

maasasssssssssssmssssssss^^ . 

IN CARMINA EPODICA EURIPIDEA COMMEN- 

TARIUS. 

Auctpre G. B. No« w* 



Vid. No. XIX. p. 34. 

JtjLis tandem <:antibus prope septuaginta dispositis, priusfuam 
ad JEschyli et Aristophanis carmina accedam, libet locos noa- 
nuUos pervagari, (quos partim casu, partim consilio praatenwemm) 
lit nulla lis moveri possit propter e;Kceptiones, quas cum regular 
sepertor ipse non diremerim, alii yix sperare audebunt se caUida 
posse ratione diluere. Ea carmina exstant in Iph. T. Bacch. 
Helen. Ion. et Here. F. e quibus nonnuUa tetigit Seidler. de 
Vers. Dochm. pp. 264, 304, et 357. Don optimis quidem auspiciis r 
pauIo felicior Hermaunus rem gesserat in constituendo Aati^^ 
phica in Iph. T. et Her. F. Utruqi cantus qupque ce^eros prob^ 
necne, disposuerit in libro de Usu Antistrophorum, nondum faabui 
NO. XX. CLJL VOL.X. a A 
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compertum. Quod si rescivissem^ labore carmina exscnbendi 
fbrtasse supersedissem^ ad meam mentem sic l^enda. 

Iph. T. 642. et sqq. 

XO. KaroXoipvfMfjLcu '^ Vice fiekSfjieyov, quod fmstra qui 

ak \epviPufy payiffi Toy fiaX6^ I tueri poterit ex Heleu. 1176. 
fievov aifiaKTois. > Plioen. 132. et Iph. T. 183. (ut 

OP. oiKTos /ley' dW\ ov ravra'l I Marklaiidus emendaverat) reposui 

J J fiaXofievoVy collato Iph. A. 1515. 



j^atper 



7 ri 

(It ^evat 



fiaKofUvay — pavitri: quod restJtuitur in Append. Troad. p. 147- Mox 
male rejicitur vulgatum fiiv, Cf. Med. 335. Wovos fiky, Dein trans- 
posui oif ravT dWd. Redde dXX* o^ raffra per Uoratianum Sed 
non erat hi* locus, scilicet luctibus. 



XO. 2^ St, TV')(as fi&Kapa, 
year lay tre. 



ayTLOTp, 



t, Tvxas fioicapa, \ Vulgatum uaK&pos tueri poterat 

¥€ayiay aeaoueu' CIS warpay 14*4 u a «,*/^r» r 

h' i^e^^c^c '^ V A"stophanes A v. 1 722 f.a^ 



}^ 



7*1^17 : id tamen vix patitur me- 



trum. Mox ori ex iri ortum de- 



IIY. a^TfKd Toi <l>ikois TO, 
OyrjtTtcoyrojy (jiiXjay* 

levi. Dein vice rclis dedi toi et <j>ikois tcl pro <jt(\oi(n : cf. v. supr. 609. 
Tci Ttjy <l>i\(ay, Efmsleius Yoluit dSrjKa rdhe in Quarterly Rev. N. XV. 
p. 650. 

XO. ffxcrXte irofnras* iped it^KKwar 

wdrep ^fieXKoy er\ in ydp dfjujiikoya 
*- hihvfia fiifiove tpprfy, 
ei irdpos, H tr\ dya^r* 

yootffLV, 

In Bacchis exstant quatuor carmina ad regulam meam redigenda ; 
quibus et quintum addere libet, quod Helena nunc tenet in loco 
plane alieno. Heathius suspicionem de isto emblemate olim indicavit: 
tiec iamen locum ejus ^roprium commonstravit. Scripsit Euripides 
tali fere modo. 



Chorus in v. primo nmie 
Pyladem, nunc Orestem 
alloquitur. V. (rxM.101 irofi- 
Tal : mox vorepos dein ai 
irdpos. 



arp 



.a. 



' ▼. 576. et sqq. 

}AI. r&ya ra IlevO^ait 
fiiXaOpa iiaTiyd^' 
erai irearifjiatny' 
XO. £ii6yv<r &ya' ' 

'Hirre Ktpadvioy OdOora X&fiTaba, 
r lUyOivi' 5 



ayrttrrp^ 4# 
AI. (r^/3ere" XO. ai^ofiiy yiy' 
AI. ppo/nios dXaXd^-' 
ercLL ariyas lew* 
XO. Aidyvaos, <S' 
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Eufipidea Commentarius. fft 

HMiX: (&• ffrp. p. ■ HMIX. (X. avrecrrp. /?.* 

''I^e Xd'tVa Kiomy efifioKa 1 1 A/icere mufiara bUere Ma/voSes « 

SiAbpOfia T&Se v€h6<T€ Tp6fiepa' 

^/neXas ff iepbv dft^l truKov^ 6 ydp &va^ &yio k6t«o rt- 

Hv TorcKcpavydfioKos Bets eireurty fiiXaBpa 

i^Xe ^Xo^ \i6s' 15 T&be \l6s y6yos, 20 

V. 3. Vulgo AiovvtTos dya fiiXaSpa, At /niXaOpa in V. 2. oculos de- 
scribentis irretivit, unde geniinatur. V. 6. V. (r^peri yiy aiPofieyH:- 
mox /^i6vv<ros ad fiuem caotus exstat. Voces transposui. Rationes^ 
quaerendse sunt ex Append. Tro. p. 150. ubi Antistrophica Hon bene 
ordinavi. V. 13. Vulgatur rdtjioy e gl. vocb trriKoy, quam usurpat 
Noster de re simili supr. 10. et Phcen. 1765. V. 15. Vulgo iXiire* 
Non iutelligo. Emendayi eXajSc. De tt et /3 permutatis vid. ad Tro. 
App. p. 131. C. 

ibid. 875. et sqq. Hi versus suam sedem habent ad finem Anti-' 
strophse : quem locum non bene tetigi Append. Tro. p. 197. sic legdre. 
debueram. 

iJTp,. d. ayriOTp^ &• 

^Ap ey wayyvylois j^o- opfidrai fiokis, AXX' o/z- IS 

pois di^tria ircre XevKoy ws intTTOVy to ye deiov 

v6b* ayafiaKj^eiiovcra, bipriv aWep* is oBivos* airevBi&yei hk. fipcriay toijs t\ . 

hpotrepby piirrovf/ (os vefip- otriyav rtfuavras Kal 

OS j(Xo€pa7s iraiSova* ev . 6 .fi^ to. BeStv av^ovras' 

XelfiaKos fibif vofidis. ficuvofUyai ^{ai 23 

iiyiK* ay ijiof^epoy ^iJ- , KpvTrreiJOVffl ti ttoucCX" 

707 hp6fir\^ l^w ^iJXa- ws y(p6yov bapby v6Sa, 

Kas €V7rXiKT(i>y wrep aptoiuv^ koX Brip&ffiy Toy atreirroy eS* 

B(Mtv<r(Twy bjE Kvyaykras 10 Toy Kpelrrrna noTk Tuty y6fiiay 

avyrelyy BifjpafjLa KvyHy yiyydKXKety 5^1) Kal fieXcT^v* 28 

lera t t^Kvhpofiots A^XX- icoi^^a yap hairhya vofiii- 

«is BptavKjj^ icihoy ^ eiy Itryyy rvyeiy, 

xopa TTOTafiloy, ifiofikva- Sti nor^ ofpa, to bcufi6ywy, 

. ^or&y iprifilais 15 t6 t ey y(p6yf /naicpf 

WKiapaKdfxov r* ky ipy^ v6fxifioy iiel ^amy 

9WIV ifXar. tl vetj^vKos 34 

TO ao^6y €<TTi t( KdXKioy iirwbos d« 

irctpa Beioy ykpas ey fiporols 

^ Xeipas Wkp Kopvtjids 

ej^Bp&y Kpelatrovs KaT^eiy* \ 38 

Sti KoXoy 

ffXoy aei. 

y . 5. y« efiicaiSovera XelfiaKos fiboyais, Redde yo/Jtais pascuis. Hesych. 
V^ofial, fi6aKai. V. 8* Vulgo B^pafia — et in v. 11, bp6fjirjfjLcu Voces 
transposui. Nemo dicit ijiofiepoy Bripafiou V. 12. Vulgo fidxBois. At 
literae fiaxB fiuut e var. lect. yocis Bi/pafxa nempe fi&yBeviM, et ex c%a 
eruit Brunckiu9 Ua. V. 13. Vulgo ir^Siov. V. 23. Quid valeat 



fuuvo/Myoi io^ai intelUgi peteft ex iEscbjfli Choeph. 104S. el sqq^ 
Aeipol ywaiK€$ aibe, Fopy^ufi' ^/mp^— TaVcs ii hoj^ — ^Sffiofioifinym 
y. 26, Vulgo ov yof) isfteiaotii. Quas Demo intellexit. Per m^ xpeic^^ 
v6fuav legibt^ m(gonem, Pentbeus a Choro loiuikur. V0SO. Vulgo r' 
(tx^iv. et \, 35. ri tq aa^y rj ri to K&XXioy, At artiodHm Cborica 
tt^uuDt Deque admittit adjectivuffl comparativi gradus, Y. 371 Vulga 
^e^— -r«tfv exOputy Kpeiacruf. iniprobaate metro. At Sophocles iu Elei^r* 
1,091. tueri videtur twv: hebet eteniiii Z^V ^oi Kadwipdev y^ 
TSkoiirw m rwv ex^piiy, S^oy Nvy vjtq x^V* eaaUy. Haec excipiunt 
€irrp. p. et avTiorp^ j?. et e9r^|)^ p. ut mouui ia Classical Journal^ 
N. XIX. p. 36. 

Paulo niilie d;xi v. 875* et sqq. male gemiuari. Et y^re $hi, 
Ett^ini noD aliud exemplum (naiaque lonis locnm mox ordioabo) rei 
^usdem prasbeot fabulse Euripidis uudevigioti, Disi io eodeni dmniate^ 
ubi post 939. et 1009. idem q)ilogus Stropham et Autistropham ebti- 
diu Verum et is locus ad meam regulam est ^icjie dirigendu/s, ut 
inde Euripides morera suum servare videatur, quo Epodos et Auti- 
ttrophas praeeuntes cousuevcrat pari fere Dumero versuum intercludere. 
Vide aoDotata iu haac rem iu Appeud. Tio, p. 146. L^e igitur 

§UiTrip wpwrd viv X£i/pd€ 7 yy4ffiay fi4yppo9^ eS dii^vos d- 

darb frirpaf ^ Tpo/^oiffnas r' 

H mc6Koiros oipercu eis rd ye dc&y e^v 

£oicei?oiTa* Maivdffiy S* dinitnc ^poret ol \h.x*^y ^# d)s3h%fis fim' 

tIs Sbe Kahfieiiify ptaori^p opyia tqv ow^v oh <^Bovw^ XoJpm Biip&^ovvt 

ipaKity is 6pos er tpo$ fyioK, i fi^ic^ ffa Toy^j^dyepa ievrepoi TiymvTp oisi JT 

rU dpa yiy ireK€V* evl rh icoXa ^poriy 

ov yap IJ aifiaros ^fiipas vi/jcra r cf 

yvvaiK&v €<l>v, \iyovr* evtre^tiy^ 

Xealyas ii riyos, ^ u Topyoyiay ra h* cfw biKqs &rofJid r* Ifc^qJli^yT^ 

Aifivanrdy yiyps* a, rifji^y re 0eoi/s. 

Inter haec erui opyia iSpatc^y ex ovptobpo/xuty, De bpwcei ek Sp&^uH. 
permutatis vide Blomfield. From. 938. qui tacite coujecturaoi Etmslei 
pro sua venditat Quod ad opym, eadem vox in v. 996, sierbiHU 
intulit : ubi legi omnmo debet. Uepl era BdKxi a*i(rxea ftarpos re «ar r 
vide fabulae initium, ubi quid sit dedecus illud ita Bacchus ipie «xfio« 
nit Xf/u^^i/v be vvfif^vQeitray £k QyrfiHy twos Ets Z^v dya<^ipeiv T^y 
hfxapTiav \^ovs et niox Oeofiaxel ra ifar ^ c/ie (lege r dicdjMvra) Kal 
airovhiay &7ro 'ftdel fi ey evp^aes r oihafuov jiveiay h(€i> Sed opyia 
ipaxiifv extra dubitationem ponitur a locis quae citat Valck. ad Hipp. 
25. et ab Arisk>ph. Ran. 359* opyia MovfrjUy ejbey et Theocrit. Idyll. 
Xxvi. 22. Avroi^a TTjodrc yiv, dvcKpaye ietypy, Iholaa *E{a7r/yas r' 
hriovaa " rdS' ovx opdutyr d/3^/3i;\oe.*' 2uv 8' €T&pa^€ vdtriy fjiayitStbea 
T opyta BcLKxta, Sic eaim lego. Inepte vulgo A, y, {f, et «•<)«•£>' (jfedi^ 
Ims non '7r(5o'cv petum) fmyiwSeos et <o^ op^ctftri j3^/ii;Xoi : ^le postrema 
tniror sane Editores patienter tulisse, quasi Autonoe novum aliqued 
flixisset in verbis (ii^Xoi o^x ^(^^t prqfard non ndmt* Ad sien^, 
tem poetfii dedi 0^ d^^\oi tf^mfn non saeri ffUknt. In Aatif- 
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ttropbicis e trduppova &dyarc» enii vif^pa^ d diftttraf^ Se « tt tfv per« 
mutatis dixi ad Tro. 654. de phradr «{ BMtai is Chnicai Joumalp 
N. XVL p. S95. et citav« poteram Bacch. 49* Ipb. A. 67^ Iph. T. 
1003-. Herc^F. 605. et 9^. daiicpie de yvtbitav dfyieyof cf. Prom. l69# 
6ijjL€VQf—v6oy, ubt cUat^ Scolio apud Aldien. xv. p. fi9^v ApeUem 
fthod. IT. 1669. adde Tbeogiud* 89; Mox redde dirpai^viffriM^ tkm 
pratextu, i. e. icadaipik, Vulgo dvpof^im-os: at aoepe aliud ad*rem 
bium sequiitur eZ adjecte copuk. Ci. Aristoph. £cclcss. fS^ ^S6^ 
At. 362. Vesp. 89 1. 1334. Equil.462. Iph. A. 139^^ Hesiod. Op. 
et Di. 94. et vide Elmsleum in Edio. Rev. N. 37- p«> 90. ubi pliM^ 
DeiB vulgo €t rd re Ocwv Pporei^ r ty^iv. At pennutantur r et X* 
vide Piersoo. ad Moerin. |^. ?54. Dieiad« KK%mw fiios stare fortasse 
potent, subaudito early tS. Ipse levfter imiflivi w in o et^ in 1: vide 
Eknsl. ad Hippol. 547. et Schaefer.^ Meletem. Crit. Mox valgo 
liiyaKa aott ^4yepa. Dekfvi vboem bterpolatanf e ▼• )19^. ftiyc^ 
^Avepa : dein iBtHt le&npa emi e h* h-epa et rtfjiup' € tih^, Redill 
TOP (ji&yepa ^eSrepti Tt/iQnu per An^licanum hold^mg gphnUi ikliltgM 
in a secondary Hgkt. Mox vnlgo piov Ijfiap els v4tcra / ^ Hty^x 
unde erui quae vides* I>eniqiie vulgo vdfjiifia bUeu seute^tis et meit^ 
repugnantibus. Ipse inserai r« post rifi^v causa structvtni, qiMr il^ 
te iMibet* oee ^ cl X^yn^ra /3fMror evdefiecp enl ra KttKk ifftipm jrAn-a 
re rifmj,p re deo^s er/3«A^Ta rk (^ ^Ktu rk re &poim, St omaia« qmv 
vellem et possem, in haoo senleatiam profodisseHii spissum liWiMt 
et lectori Ibrtnsft molestiMMHinr nuUo ■e^olio' sonpsissem* Scd ea 
lion bujus esse temporis probe calleo. Nou Philosophonuu libri scd 
Poetae metva sunt exponenda. Ad Epodum pergo ; cujus partem 
ultimam disposui in dlanicatJommal, N. XIX. p. 36. prioieift nunc 
redigere libet. L^ 

l^il^wtfT*^^-- 1 Vulgo f.^/, ^dpo». roceaseimixi: 

Jft^, &^, ^ve... .«. I mox xJgo f,yeiou<ra. EM f6- 

a ifuity I ^^^. 'g-^^^ ^ lelaa (((pri Xai/dMf 

-T'^tfSr r ^^^M^^ conveniret cum dAtryayoy 

^^ *^*T I —fMTp6s H&io Upas fieOeU in Elcctr. 

T^^lir' 1 1223. et Aoveifere— 6A(ryaya— 

Jl ^ T J *V^«'- « Omt. 1294: et 

^foe XcufM&y &9re in Pheett. 1108. nnde egregia finnatar eonjectam 
Tyrwbitti Icgentis \mfiSv vice heUfjufr. Quod ad ^iffopt tejimotttid^ 
eadem fere nedicina aaaabit v. 1 145. lege ^ i&xpva yimf f^p9u 

ibid. 1033. et sqq. 

XO. eMSiif iiya fdKedi fiaplSdpois 

AT. Gtfflas dyAyhpovt ii* dyets * • 
XO. * ♦ ♦ aienjiai 

icp&ros i)(pv9iv 8y. g 

AT. miyyywrr &y jjv ffoif vKfjv hr* e^etpyaerui^ois 
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XO. Iveir^ fioi ^ff}6i(roy tIvi fdp^ OyifitTKei 
, Sibucos &biii^ ifi e^opHuy dvjip, 

•- y. 4. Valgo o hi6wiros 6 hiSyvaros : quse verba sunt manifeste loter- 
polatoris defectum resarcire volentis nee tamen cajpacis. V. 6. De 
formula oiyyviaar av l\v dixi in Append. Tro. p. 17o. Mox & in vvy 
inntaTi : et fi^cicA t cKiropi^btv, quae nemo intellexit, in &bii^ ifi* cf- 
oplStifv: cf. 228. cj opovs Bripdtrofiai. De ^E(ppliia et Hiopiiu vide 
aimotata in Classical Journal, N. XIV. p. 305. 
' ibid. 115S. etsqq. In his disponendis ad Tro. App. p. 18K pau- 
Ikiper erravi. Sic lego 

\ , . . *Ava')(pp€Tj(riafi€v BAicj^iov 

dva^opeT^arutfxev ivfjul>opav 



:. i.' 



V .: OTp, aVTiffTfk* 

tftv rov hpdKOvros eKyerh'u, 3 KdS/ieia B<!tKxa KaXkivi- 9, 

%s BriKuyevfi.aToXay kov ai\ivov efcTTjWif- 

^dpdniicd T€ l^ioTOvibav of els yhov cis bdicpva* 

|Xa^ e^Svptrov ravp- . kolKjos dyvv trrdSova-' 

w v<liifyifr^pa av kv aifiari X^V^ 

fvfi^opds ^x<ay' wepifiaXeip rkKvov, 

, ! De ceteris mutationibus dixi 1. c. praeterquam de vfrryrpilpa nunc 

xeposito vice irportyirrfipa. Exstat v^riyrfrflpos (Ed. C. 1538* et v^iryif- 

Til$ in (Ed. T. 9^6. 1260. (Ed. C. 502. 

.- ibid. Post V. 1347* insere carmen ex Helena desumtum, etsic legeiw 

dum. 

AI. "Itrri BifXiS* p6fjiPov re Odfi eXifftrofjiiya 

ovff opyt* I- ic^kKois ivotris aWepla, 

wvpaxras kv OaXdfjtois, fiaic^eiovtra r' ideipa xal 

ixfjviv T ?x^£s fieydXas wavvv)(lhos ^Ofiiov Q^o$* 

fiarposy i yd, Ovtrlais 5 ohXofievov IS 

ov (Tt^iiovrra deojis, ijfjiatnv, vtr- 

XO. fikya Ti hvvavrai ve/ip&v €pPdXXov<ra XealvaSt 

trroXibes re irafiTrolKiXoi fidpyj/ai tov yovov rfiyeti* 

KLfTtrf t4 (rT€(l>B€i(Ta Xdy^" 

a vdpBriKOs €k J.ijpov, 10 

Vide quam belle hie cantus cum fabulae argumento conveniat. Dix- 
erat Cadmus *Opyds trpiireiv ov deovs o/xoiovffOai (^ordls, Respondet 
Bacchus, quod, cum sacra neglecta, ut par erat, numinis iram accen- 
disscDt, omnem gentem Thebanam Dindymenae stimulis agitaverat. 
Hoc se fieicturum esse Bacchus in Prologo promiserat: et nunc fecit. 
Cf. v, 45. (Tirovhwv Sltto 'ft^el fi kv eif^ais t oihafiov fiveiav ^6i* Up 
ovvky^ avTfp Seos yeyiljs kvbei^ofiai Tldcrlv re 0Tifia(oi(nv. Similiter apud 
Homerum IX. A. 93. Apollinis irani Achilles suspicatur esse conceptam^ 
quod Deus ijroi €vj((oXfjs kwi/nkfjicpeTai rj eKaTo^rfs, Nepnon apud So- 
phoclem Ajacis insaniam Chorus ad Dianam refert quod ^Hy' o^ ydvos 
vtKas, dKdpTrayrov X'^P'-^f Uvpe, kXvtCjv Ivdpwv ypevarOeii^ dhiifpois ^v r* 
kXa<j)riPoXiais : sic enhn legi debet v.* 175. admorena Sophocleum qui 
sacpe usurpat evpiffkeiv non €vpl<TKoinai in sensu dcquiro. Vide Schaefer* 
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md Electr. 106l. qui citat ibid. 1305. et Trach. 284. Ipse addo 
Pboeu. 412. 7rp/v yd/xoier* (^ evpeiv (iiov. mox de ydvof viKas vide qu» 
dicturus sum ad Tro. 1 172. Haec obiter. Ad nostrum redeo. Quod 
ad Baechi verba in fabulae initio et fine, confer et Veneris et Dianas 
yerba in Hippol^to: quarum ilia dixerat in prologo quod cum Hip- 
polytus avalverai Xeicrpa Koif \pavei ydfjwv, se futuram <r^dXXeiv Toi^g 
fjtiya (^povovvTas et hetKvvvai fivQu)v Toitav^ dkrjdeiav rd^a : haec vero 
in epilogo causani mortis Hippolyto exponit, quod Venus rtfifis kfikfufOii 
tritKppovoyvTi b* iix^ero et idcirco Kimplbos ei: Tpofirfiias 'Opyal KCLri" 
aKTiyj/av els avrov bifios. Chorus vero nihil Veneris irae suspicatua 
insaniam Pbsedrae ad Dianam retiilit ob sacra non rite peracta. Idem 
Tero mox certior factus canebat melos aiiquod in Veneris honorem. 
jyixi canebat : quia v. 126*3. et sqq. transponi debent post 1337* Si« 
iniliter in Bacchis Chorus audita coelestis irae causa continuo melos 
aiiquod in honorem praesentis numinis effundunt. Hactenus de ratione 
carminis interponendi. Nunc verba persequor. V. 1. Aid. Jv a&, 
MS. Steph. (as o{f, Reposui *^\irri dtfus, Dixerat Cadmus Beovs 6juloiov9t 
6ai : respondet Bacchus per iusum verbi "lo^ Bifxis, Appeilatur jnfr> 
titia vel pcena ^arrj in Suppl. 434. Soph. (Ed. T. 810. V. 2. Vulgo 
Stria: ipse dedi opyia collato v. supr. 7^» fiarpos fieydKas opyia — Befits 
rci/wv. V. 6. Vulgo (I iraJ : dedi ya : cf. 11 4. mox deest re. V. p. 
Vice x\6(f reposui Myxa- * cf. 7^0. Xoyxwrov fiiXos, V. 1 0. Ex el^ 
lepovs erui €k trvpov. cf. 144. ^vpias lifs \tj3dvoi; KdirvoV'^eif^hrf (l>K6yt^ 
irevicas ei: vdpOrjicos dicrffei. V. 11. Bdfi aut simile quid metrum postUr 
lat. V. 12. Vulgo icvk\Ioi$: mox ^avvi/j^/^es Beds, V. 15. Vulgo 
ETAENIN. At Chorus niinime debuit sarcasmumproferre in miseros. 
Mox redde HfUKriy jactUis, Hesych. "Hfiamv trroxdar/jLatriv. Cf. 1203^ 
(defftr^Lktav (rr(y)(d<yfia<nv. V. l6. Ex vwippaXe trekdva erui ^vep/idX' 
\ovtra Xeatvas : et mox fidpxf/ai tov yovov e fi6p(lifjL yovov, quod ad 
fjir)(€i5, cf. 1205. K^ra KOfMird^eiy xpeoiv Kai Xoy^oTro/wr /i* opyava 
tcrddBai fxdrtivi quod ad XcaiVa^ yovov fidp^oj, cf. 1 i72.*'E/iap\|/a rdvi* 
t—v^ov Xiv. 

Cantus praecedens quin loco tandem suo restituatqr quis negat? 
Nullo certe modo subsequi debet, ut solet, Helenas carmen quod 
exstat in v. 1353. et sqq. sic legendum. 

'ErTTci 6' €irav(^ eiKairlvas Movaat ff {ffjivoitri xopov' 

Beols fiporei^ re y^vet, xoXkov b* aibav yBdviov 

2iei)s fxeiKitreF' rvfxiravd re XaPircj (ivparwei^ 

mv tnvylovs KCiKkivrd rd re irpwr Ik fxaicdptoy 

fjiarpos Spyds, Ivivei 5 Aair yiXatrev Bed* 15 

/tere, cefival Xdptres, bl^aro b* els x^pas 

%T€, rhv T€pl waibos dXdarav papvl^po/nov aiXov 

At^oC/s Bvjmaffafi^vas XjJtt- rep^Beld dXaXdyfif, 

av k^oKKdl- « 

air* dXaXalortv, 10 

V. 7. Vulgo irepivafSkvian At hue referd debent voces irepi iraiSl^s 
iXaorclip quas MSS. t^te Musgravio, agnoscunt in v. 1341, leviter 
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matandas in t. it. dXiurray* Anat Enripides SXatrrot de qnafii ^k*. 
mitate dictum, Cf. loca dtata in ClasButd Jam-nal, N. XYII. p. 20. 

V. 10. Vulgo €f«AX<i{ar' dXaXf. Contra metronu V. 14. Yn^ 
ir<$r^ TcpCJTa /naicApbtv, At hseo si Jupiter dixisset, intelligi potoisset 
Cereris decus jamjam evanuisse. Reposui igitnr t& re rpar* he ptuxk^ 
pwv. Ecqnis non meminit Virgiliaui delecti prima virorum: qm 6rae« 
cismus est. AfTatim exemplorum dabit Abresch. ad Maekyl. Pers. 
S60. Hemsterhus. ad Lncran. T. I. p. 147. ct ipse addo locum longer 
aptissimum e Bacch. 377- ^ai^iova npuh-oy fiaicaptay, V. 15. Volga 
KyTpis: id nascitnr ex Interpolatore qui credidit K^cXXc^ra fiaic6pvr 
non aliam esse Deam quam Venefem. Atqui nihil hie habet mentio rfft 
Kvwp(ho5, Res tota agitur de Cerere : quae olim dicta fuit Aals test6 
Sophocle in Triptolemo, unde rersum adbibuit Hesydiius ^IMey H 
Aa7r OaXeTa irpcffPltrrri de&y. hinc intelligere possumus sensnm Terbo« 
rnro rh frpiara Ik fiaK&pbfv : intelligi quoqne pdtest quo jure Ctt€t 
nmicitpetur KdXVora e Diodoro Sic. ill. 58. teste quo Cybele, Dea 
ieilicet eadem atque Ceres» perhtbetor TQ TE KAAlAEI koI oiafpo^ 
ifiiyn hi€viyK€LV-'-^pds rhs trathias Kal yoptifu thpeiv RTMBAAA cttl 
TYMTIANA— i^Tra it6.vTijv ain-^y OPEIAN MHTEPA wpQtmyopep^ 
Bfivat : quorum proxima bene quadrant cum caxminis Euripidei initio 
*Op€la — fidrrip Oewy — rporoXa bk fip6fxia SiairpT^tnoy Urra Jc^Xadefy 
dyefiod. Quod ad novam banc ordinandi rationem spectat, non me 
fugit viros, satis his litteris vix inibutos, esse qnesturos de violenta 
nimb divisione non tarn minus ipsius carminis quam sententise nexus, 
quern ipsi sibi videntur posse persequi ob ilia verba ad finem cantus 
Tulgata fi6p(l>ijf. fjLoyoy lyi^ec; : quae satis ad Helenae rb k^lKKos wept* 
fi6vjfroy conveniunt. Sed vulgatx scriptnrse patronos rogatos veliro, 
qua ratione carmina Antithetica sibi respondere possiiit^ et qui sit 
nexus antistrophae cum stropba pra&eunti : nexuhi etenim cum ^bulae 
argumento nihil moror : quoniam Euripides jam inde ab Aristotelis 
temporibus'id vitio verti solet» quod carmina minime ad rem proposi* 
tam pertinentia fabulis inferre consuevit ; e contra si quis in meas 
partes accesserit, eonfitebitur et Stropham et Antistropham esse revera 
ad Epodi leges constitutam : neque negabit quin haec optime qnadret 
cum Baccbarum argumento, et ilia historiolam de Cerere satis con« 
cinne finiat : responsum quoque ad manus habebit» si quis forte adver-» 
sarius ioterroget, unde cantus e Bacchis ad Ilelenam migraverit, el 
dicet quod in Codice antiquo fortasse Helena Bacchas exceperat» sed 
utraque fabula erat aliqua parte manca ; quod hunc librum nescio quis 
describere jussus et nihil lacunae suspicax duas tragcedias uno ductu 
exaraverat : mox alter librum iutegriorem adeptus Helenam quidem 
compleveratf sed earn partem^ quae ad Bacchas pertinebat^ detrahere 
oblitus erat : unde evenit, ut^ cum Baccbarum supplemeutum alter 
reperisset et in proprium locum inseruisset^ novus apographus descri- 
beretur> qui, exhibens utrumque supplemeutum tam Baccbarum 

§uam Helenae, omne indicium pristinae scripturae penitu? delevit; 
onec metrorum curiosa investigatio rem omnem patefecit. Exeni- 
plum similiS rei mox comprobabo ad Aristophanis Nube&: et citate 
tantum modo non simile e MSS. Eairipidcis. Pergo ad ilium locumcujus 
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IMfiikmw pmAc^ fltrt6 feci. ExstAf in loatf. Ibi lie yretma Metit 
hm rq^etanttur^ ddeas iMoeste^ tn v?. 124, 5, 6« et legas dd Efknloniift 
fanmis redactos 

V. 141. etdqq. f^^d; 

J TUuhv i Tiaihv fotepbv ijiwp (iMiMV 

g§€Ut0y eialoiv omos dn^ tiva^ tav* 

Wti79 & ^l9 offhvs TTcrpa ^i0f Xarpehat^ 

Aarovs nai' fir^ vavaralfiay wkrjv dyad^ fidlp^ 

dXV iicira^trt^ ykp $ ^erio^ oilf, ot Xelltovfftp 

fMiyBovs hd^vas, oKk* vtavol TlapyaffcliG ic^irai* 

0is j(pv(ritjy b^ ix rtvy^imv a^dw /te^ j^pi/jtnreiy BpiyKoU, ^ 

pi^fu yaias vayuv, fjoib* tis j^vtripeu oiKovs' 

^y diro)(€ioyTai - fi6ip^m tf kv r6^i9, i Znp^s ^9p^^ 

KaffroXtcw biycu, 10 o^vlQiav yapj/^riKcus l&xpy yudiy* . , 

Inter httc nihil flsutari pra^ter if in wXi^y (cujus voeis relliquMS^ nd* 
hue exstaoft in moHralftar altero qood deievi) et fibri in d If d» ibm^ 
cantnai exoipiunt Antistrophica quae ditpouta in Append* Tro. p. 149t 
iiibteqiii debet* '£rf^/3^* 

Kreh^Vy ff ^fias albovfmt 
raws Ge&y dyyiKKoyras (jt^fi* 
at ^yardisr ds If ^yic* 

if bovKeii&Wf Kov Xfii** 
Tovs ^tneorras Oepafr&iuyt 
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A Monsieur Tfiditeur du Classical JoumdL 

Paris ce 3 Dicembre, 1814. 

kJ n des ouvrages les plus importans qu'on ait jamais publics en 
France, est sans contredit celui qui a pour titre : Histoirb db 

L'BTABLISSEMENT DBS CoLONlES GrECQUES^ PAR M* 

Raoul-Rochbtte ; 4 forts vol. in 8vo. 

Les deux premiers volumes sontd^ja imprimis; maisTouvrage 
ne sera mis en vente que lorsque tous les volumes seront sortis de 
la presse. 

La Classe d'Histoire et de Litt6ratnre ancienne de Flnstitut de 
France avait propos6 pour le sujet du prix qu'elle devait adjuger 
•n 1813^ de rechercher tout ce que les auteurs anciens et les monu- 
fnenspeuvent nous apprendre sur FHistoire de, Fitablissement des 
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Colonies grecques$ tant de celles qui^ sorlie$ de quelques tillts dela^ 
Qrice, se soiit Jixies dam le mime paj/Sf que. de celles qui se sont 
etablies dans d'autres conlriei ; dHndiqiier Tipoque et les circon^ 
ttfncesdes etabiis'semens de ces colonies ; de f aire connaitre celles 
qui ont tie renouvelees ou augmentees par de secondes Emigrations^ 
celles qui ont tie fournies par differentes villes, soit i la mime 
epoque, §oit dans des temps posterieurs, et e7ifin les colonies des 
colonics. 

Les d^veloppemens d'une si riche matiere ont produit Texcellent 
ouvrage de Mr. Raoul-Rochette, que la Classe d'Histoire et de 
Utt^rat^re ancienue a si justement couronni. Loin de chercher 
i r^tendre par des digressions 6trang^res, Tauteur n'a songe qu'i^ 
se'renfermer dans les bornes de son sujet^ pour en remplir fidele- 
inent les conditions. II a eu le loisir de retoucher son utile travail 
et de le rendre plus digne des suffrages de ses illustres juges et du 
public 6clair6. *' J'ai trouv6," dit-il (Av. prop pag. viii.), " dans 
le». observations qui m'ont ete faites, des moyens plus efficaces 
encore pour am^liorer mon travail. Les lumi^res de mes juges 
ont daign6 supplier, dans plusieurs points^ ^ Tinsuffisance des mi* 
ennes. La reconnaissance et la justice m'imposent ^^alement 
Tobligation de publier ici les noius de ces savans qui rn'ontsi utile- 
ment aid6 de leurs conseils; ce sont MM. Delaporte du 
Theil, ViscoNTi, Clavier, et Barbie hu Bocage." 

L'auteur a d^di6 son ouvrage d Messieurs de la Classe d*Hi»-' 
ioire et de Litter at ure ancienue de I'Instilut, La modestie qui 
accompagne toujours les vrais talens, et qui est dans un jeuiie au- 
teur ' ce que les fleurs sont au printemps, se fait aussi voir dans 
la d^dicace. '^ Messieurs," dit I'auteur, " cet ouvrage vous appar-* 
tient d plus d'un titre ; c est a vous que j'en dois la premiere 
id6e, Vous Tavez honor6 de vos suffrages, et vos lumieres m'ont 
encore aid6 k le perfectionner ; tels sont les motifs qui m'autorisent 
a vous en offrir I'hommage. Je remplis i la fois mes obligations 
les plus saCr6es et mes voeux les plus chers, en vous rendant ce 
t6moignage public de ma reconnaissance et de mon respect. J^ 
syis dans ces sentimens, etc." 

Nos lecteurs trouveront sans doute cette epttre parfaite sous toua 
les rapports, et digne d'uiie ame 61ev6e ; qu'on la compare avec 
celles que plusieurs auteurs adressent le plus souvent d des 
hommes riches ou puissans : mon Dieu, quelle difference ! 

Les 6diteurs de Pimportant ouvrage de M. R.-Rochette sont 
MM. Treuttel let WUrtz. Le prospectus qu'ils viennent d'en pub-^ 
lier est bien r6dig6 ; il donne une idee g6n6rale de tout Touvrage. 
Voici la copie exacte de ce prospectus: " Cet ouvrage pr^sente 
une exposition complete et detaillee de toutes les colonies qui^ 



Mr. Raoul-Rochettc est a peine ag6 de ^6 ans. 
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sorties de la Gruels k diff^rentes i^poques^ se sont r^pandues tlani 
les diverses contr6es de Tanciea cpntinent. 

'^ Afin de mettre dans ses recherches Tenseinble et la perfection 
dont sou sujet est susceptible, I'auteur a cru devoir remonter au 
berceau inline de la nation grecque, examiner Tfetat de la popula- 
tion de ce pays, et Torigine de ses premiers habitans, ainsi que 
celle des colonies ^trang^res qui vinrent se fixer dans son sein ; 
puis, il decrit la marche 6t les progres ^des Emigrations qui- cau- 
vrirent successivemqnt de leurs nombreuses fondations les c6tes de 
I'Asie mineure et de la Thrace, celles du Pont-Euxin, et les iles 
de la Mediterran^e; qui p6n6tr^rent dans la Gaule et Tlb^rie, 
peupl^reiit presque enti^rement I'ltalie et la'Sicile, et qui, k des 
Epoques plus r^centes, favoris^es par les conqu^tes d' Alexandre et 
des princes mac6doniens, se propag^rent jusque dans les regions 
les plus eloignees de la haute Asie. 

^' Lliistoire de tous ces 6tab1issemens remplit un intervalle de 
pr^s de seize si^cles, et I'^tendue des pays qu'elle embrasse est, d 
I'exception de quelques provinces, celle du monde connu des 
Anciens. 

*' Elle est d*ailleurs intimement li6e avec Vhistoire g^n^rale de la 
Gr^ce et des autres peuples de l'antiquit6, en sorte qu'une connais? 
sance approfondie de ces Emigrations, si considerables et si multi- 
pliees, sert 'A rjepandre de grandes lumi^re? sur les 6v6nemen^ les' 
plus intEressans de leurs annales, et \ determiner une foule de 
points importans de chronologie et de geographic. 

** En traitant cette riche mati^re, Tauteur a recueilli tous les 
t6moignages originaux des historiens anciens, et dans beaucoup 
d'endroits il a donne aux textes de ces Ecrivains des interpretations 
plus justes, et trouvE des legons plus correctes que celles que pr6- 
sentent les Editions modernes. En comparant les traditions Ecrites 
avec les monumens, il est parvenu a Etablir des vEritEs uouvelles^ 
et d dEtruire des erreurs accrEditEes. Des villes, dont Torigine 
Etait demeuree jusqu'^ ce jour incertaine ou inconnue^ ont EtE re* 
^tituEes ^ leurs vEritables fondateurs ; la plupart des dates de ces 
Etablissemens ont EtE fixEes d'apr^s des donnees plus exactes ; et 
Texamen des causes* qui ont produit ces Emigrations, a servi d rE- 
soudre plusieurs probl^mes importans de THistoire ancienne. 

'' L'ouvrage entier se divise en deux parties. La premiere ren- 
ferme Thistoire de toutes les colonies du peuple Pilasge, que 
I'auteur consid^re comme indigene dans la Gr^ce, et dont it a 
recherchE dans les plus grands dEtails, et d travers TobscuritE qui 
les enveloppe, les Emigrations les plus EIoignEes. La secoude 
partie est consacrEe aux Etablissemens des Hellhies, vulgairement 
appelEs Grecs, et ne se termine qu'd TEpoque de la bataille de 
CbEronEe, EvEnement fatal qui consomma la mine de la libertE 
publique en Grece, et prEpara I'asservissement de ce pays par les 
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Romaxnt* Une exposfticni raqHde des colooies fefici^# p»f Al^ 
andre et les rois ses successeurs^ dans I'lnde^ la Pefsd, ta Syrie, 
•t d'autrcs contr^es de PAsiey comfd^ cet immense tableau. Lea 
deux divisions principales se subdivisent elles-m^mes en liyre8>^ 
aiuqueis correspondent a»tant d'^pomies fecondk;^ eft ^migracions ; 
et chacmie de ces ^migratiotis reniplit d son tour no ehapitre par-* 
ticnlier. L'autear suit constamment Tordre chronologiqney qoii 
senl peut mettre^^e la clart6 dans use mati^re aiwsi vaate; et 
lorsque ce fil qui le gmde est interrompn dans rbistpire, il cbercbe 
k le renoner^ en r6aQissant tous les mojeos que fownissent f^rnib- 
lion et la critioue. 

'' Au reste, les suffrages que cette Histoire a obtenus en recevant 
le prix propose par ia classe d'Histoire et de Litt^rature andenne 
de rinstitut, doivent peraitre suffisans pour inspirer la confiance 
aux amateurs de la litterature. Les eircoDstances ont seules eny* 
p£ch£ depuis plusieurs mois rimpressioo de cetouTraga; et I'oo 
croit rendre service & T^tude de THistwe ancienne en reitiplissant 
le vera exprimd par cette c6i^bre Academic que eetfe Uistoire 
f&t rendue publique/^ 

Le c6I^bre Pierre Didot a mis sous presse Les Voyages 
b'Ali-Bey el Abbassi (le Chevalier Badiu, Espagnol) en 
Afriqub et en AsiE. 

" Les Voyages d'Ali-Bei/ el Abbassi en Afrique et en Asie, dont la partly 
Iristorique descriptive v»^ tire publiee, exchent depuis long-temps la cario* 
•it€ publioue, cofnme ils om deja mertt6 et obtenu rmter^C des premiers 
savants d'£urop€. y 

Ce voyageuFy reconnu en Afrique et en Asiecommefils du prince OtAman* 
"Bey el MBassi, a ete eleve dans les ecoles d*£urupe ; il reunit Tassemblage 
des caract^es les plus singuiiers qa'on puisse rencontrer ct meme desirer 
pour une entreprise de cette espece, puisaue les Musulmans, qin seuls ont 
la libertS do peuetrer dans les lieux d6fenaus a tout homroe qui n*est pas de 
leur religion, n'ont pas assez d'instruction et de philosophie pour trans* 
taettre des descriptions exactes; et que les Chretiens, qui ^ssedent les con* 
noissances n^cessaires, n*ont pu, jusqu*^ cette €poque, vamcre ropposition 
des Orientaux. 

. Ali-Bey, professant rislamisme, eut entiere Yiheri^ de pen^trer par^lout; 
et de tout observer : philosophe par caractere, instruit dans les ecoles d'Eu- 
rope, il eut tons les moyens de decrire exactement, de transmettre ses ob- 
servations, et l6s sentiments que la nouveaute des objets devoit produira 
dans Thommc 61ev§ en Europe d^ F&ge le plus tendre. L'histoire des voyr 
ages de cet homme remarquable va bieot6t paroitre ; elle est ecrite par ca 
m^me voyageur; et nous sommes persuades qu'elle sera accueillie comma 
doit Petre une production aussi ititeressante. 

On verra bien le grand inter^t que doit produire cet ouvrage, qu'on a 
tache de rendre plus agr^able aux lecteurs en convertissant en poids, mes- 
ures, et monnoies de France, les poids, mesures, et monnoies ^traBr^^fcs; 
dont Fauteur fait mention, et en rapportant au mieridien de robaeiratoire da 
Paris ses observatious astronomiques, comme aussi en ^crivant en orth<>- 
^graphe fran9aise tous les mots arabes, afin qu'on puisse, antant que |KMk 
'sible, les lire de la maniere dont ils sont prononces par les naturels. 

CeSt I, riprtprimerie de M. P. Didoi' L^Aiaa que so i^t Tcdition des Taj^ 
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juje ? M. AoAify graveuTy ic^t diarge ^ toute & partie relative k €Ott 
art ; ie bel ^las du Voya^$ de Lord VaS^Ui, et (^uelques autres producttona 
elassiques de cet artiste, loiH le^ meiileura gamuts de la perfection qu'oa 
pent atlieadre sous ce rapport. 

Qva.nt a U redactioav uom oous soimoes strictemeni: confonpls aua 
r^its de T^iil^ury et ae nous soiximes permis que des corroctions le^^nas 
Nous D'a^HN»$ p»% vQulu jenerver le style, et, coaime dans la plupart dea 
ouvrages 4e ce gispre, jyimter xies descriptibns qui font des rorits des voyar 
gears autanl de romans : c'est Ali-Bey qui parle^ c'est sa maniere 4e roir^ 
ie aeattky d^xawuMer; (c'«at au public a ie juger. 

M. Pierre Didot a mibli6 dvant-hier rouvrace doHt voici la 
tttre: YAOjNAOATTA'-pAPHAy ou Lumort de ladjnadatta, epw 
sode extrait et traduit du Ramayana, poeme ^piqiie Sanskrit | 
par A. L. Ch^zy, chevalier de la 16gion dlioniieur^ etc. brochur<^ 
de 48 pages, m 8vo. M. Ch^zy est un d^ plq^ savans Orienta^ 
listes de France. 11 est uo des preoiiers employjss k la Biblio- 
tbeque Boyale poor lea Maouscrits Orientaux, et il ae distiague 
partictdi^rement par son affabiiit6 et/ sa complaisance envers tout 
ie monde. 11 s'occupe depuis long-temps de la traductiou d'un 
grand ouvrage Sanskrit accompagn^ du texte et de notes. Oa 
espere i|4i'il ne taidera pas k le domier au public. 

M. FeuiHet, Bibliotb^caire-Adjoint de I'Institut, savant plei^ 
d'esprit et de goftt, vient de teroHtter son ^l%aute traduction des 
Antiquites d'Athhies par Stuart. Cette traduction est accom* 
pagnee de aoteis fort int^ressantes. JVlr. Landon, peintre disr 
tingue, editeur de ce bel ouvrage, n'a rien n^glig6 pour le r^dr« 
digue de la c^ebre cit^, qui jadis 6tait protlgie par Minerve! 
La derniere livraison est d^Ja sous presse. 

On publiera incessamment la troisi^me livraison dn grand et 
Imagniiique ouvrage, intituI6 : Description de l*Egtfple, ou Ssr 
(uetl des Observations et des Recherches qui out ite faites et^ 
Egypte pendant t Expedition de I'Armie Franfaise. On doit I'eor 
treprise de cet ouvrage extraordinaire k ia munificence de M. 
Napoleon, ci-devant Empereur des Fran^ais. S. M. Louii 
l^iu, an remontant sur le trdne de aes ancles, a bieu voulu 
ordoimer la continuation de ce supeit»e ouvrage qui fait le pluf 
grand honneur au g^nie de ia nation Frangaise. Le Prospectus 
auivant donnera aux lecteiirs du Classical Journal une juate id^ 
ie cette grande entrepriae. 

DESCEJPTION DE L'EGYPTE, 

Ou Recueil des Observations et des Recherches ^i ant iU faites em 
Egyptependant I Expedition del Armee Fran^aise, 

l^'EGT.rTE a ^te Tobjet de plusieurs descripdons et d'uu grand nombra 
d'ouvrages : cependant Ton n'avait pu s'en procurer, jusqu'a ces derniaia 
temps, une coionoissance exacte et complete, ll falloit un evenement extra- 
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ordinaire, une circonstance aussi favorable que la pAresence d'une armee vie* 




ktiquite« tut la source ou les Grecs puiserent les prmcipes 
arts et des sciences. Mais sous les Grecs, et m^me sous l^^s Romains, il 
H'etoit pas encore permis a des etrangers de pen€trer dans Tinterieur des 
temples. Abandonnes successivement par Tenet des revolutions politiques 
et religieuses, ces monumens n'en etoient pas devenus plus accessibles aux 
yovageurs Europeens, sur>tout depuis r6tablis8ement de la religion Maho- 
metane. 

Decrire, dessiner et mesurer les anciens edifices dont TEgypte est pour 
ainsi dire couvcrte ; observer et reunir toutes les productions naturelles ; 
former une carte exacte et detaillee du pays ; recueillir et transporter en 
Europe des fragmens antiques; etudier le sol, ie climat et la geegraphie 
physioue ; enfin rassembler tons les resultats qui interessent Thistoire de la 
societe, celle des sciences et celle des arts: une/ telle entreprise exigeoit le 
concours d*un grand nombre d'observateurs, tons animes des m^mes vues. 
Uouvrage qu*on publie est le fruit commun de leurs travaux. 

Get ouvrage est principalement destine a faire connoltre les ^ts relatifs a 
I'etat physiq^ue de TEgypte, et ceux qui conceroent Thistoire civile, la 
geo^raphie, les. sciences et les arts. Qn y trouvera, !<>. les temples, les 
palais, les tombeaux, tons les anciens monumens de PEsypte, mesures avec 

1)recision ; une suite de vues pittoresques representant les monumens dans 
eur etat actual ; des plans topograpbiques de tons les sites des anciennes 
villes ; enfin une collection de manuscrits Egyptiens, de monumens d'astro- 




savoir sur Tetat actuel de FEgypte ; 

3 o. La description de toutes les especes d*animaux, de vegetaux ou de 
snineraux inconnues ou imparfaitement decrites. 

L'ouvrage est done divise en trois partjes; savoir, Antiquites, Etat 
MODERNE, HisToiRE NATURELLE. La conou^te de PEgypte par les Arabes 
est r^poque qui s^pare ici Pantiquite de Tetat moderne. 

Les Antiquites fournissent quatre cent vingt-trois planchesy distributes en 
cinq volumes ; I'Etat moderne, cent soixante-dix planches, en deux volumes ; 
THistoire nature^e, deux cent cinquante planches, en deux volumes. Le 
jaombre total des planches est de buit cent quarante-trois, non compris 
I'Atlas geograpbique en cinquante feuilles, qui forme une section separee. 
Huit cents de ces planches sont deja gravees. 

Le foimat ordinaire des planches est grand atlas, et la bauteur du papier 
est de 70 centimetres et dcmi sur une largeur de 54 centimetres [26 pouces 
sur 20] ; le format double a 108 centimetres de longueur [40 pouces], et le 
plus grand format en a 135 [50 pouces]. Ges trois rormats etant de mSme 
nauteur, n'en composent qu'un seul, quand les gravures sont ployees. 
Quelques autres planches ont 114 centimetres sur 81 [42 pouces sur 30]. 
li'ouvrage renferme cent jp/anc Acs au-dessus du format ordinaire. 

Le texte se compose, lo. d'une Preface historique et de TExplication des 
planches, formant un dixieme volume du m^me format que les gravures; 

2 o. De plusieurs volumes de Descriptions d'antiquit^s et de Memoires, 
distribues en trois parties, comme les planches, Ges volumes sont de 
format in- folio moyen. 

L'ouvrage se publie en trois livraisons, dont cbacune renferme plusieurs 
volumes de planches et de memoires diAntiqmtUy ^^Etat moderne et a^Histoire 
9$turelU, 
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J . * PREMIERE LIVRAI80N. 

La premiere Hvndson, qui a paru en I8i0, comprend cent soixante«dit 
^lanthet; savotr, 1«. le premier volume ^^Antiquitis, compos€ de qnatre- 
vingt-dix-septp/ancAf», qui rcpresentent les monumens de Phifa, de Sycnep 
^'Elephantine, d'Ombos, ^'Edfo{i, d'Elethyia, d'Esni, d^Erment, et toutesf les 
Tuines situees depuis llle de Philae jusqu'a Thebes, avec cinq auires planch^ 
formant la collection des monumens astronomiques | 

2o. Un demi-volume d*Etat moderne, compose de trente-sept planches: 
sujets choisis dans la haute et basse Egypte et dans layille du Kaire, ou daol 
les collections d'arts et metiers, de costumes et d'inscriptions Arabes; 

So. Un quart de volume &Histoire naturelie, compost de trente-une 
planches: oiseaux d*Egypte, poissons du Nil, botanique et mineralogie. Cettfe 
livraison renferme dix-neuf planches au-dessus du format ordinaire, et seize 
planches en couleur, au nombre desqueiles est la vue colori§e du grand temple 
de Philae. 

Le texte de la premiere livraison comprend, 1 o. un volume contenant la 
Preface historique, VAvertissementy et TExplication des planches d'antiquit^s ; 

2 o. Ces Descriptions des monumens ci-dcssus designes, avec des Memoires 
sur rantiquite, sur Tetat moderne et sur Thistoire naturelle. Ces Descrip- 
tions et Memoires forment le commencement des quatre premiers volumes 
du texte in-foUo, Le texte de la premiere livraison comprend en totality 
douze cent quatre-vingts pages. 

DEUXIEME LIVRAISON. 

La deuxi^e livraison, publiee en 1813, comprend, !<>. le deuxieme et Ic 

troisi^me volumes des planches d'Anliguites, uniquement consacres a repr^ 

"lenter les monumens de la ville de Thebes, et contenant les peintures des 

■ tombeaux des rois, avec la collection des manuscrits sur papyrus, decouveits 

dans les catacombes dc cette ancienne capitale de TEgypte ; en tout, cent 

soixante-une planches ; 

So. Soixante planches d'Elat moderne, relatives au Kaire et it la basse 
Egypte, ou tirees des collections d'arts et metiers, de costumes, de meubles 
et d'mstrumens Arabes ; 

3 o. Cinquante-une planches d^Histohre naturelle, representant les maiii- 
mif ^es, les reptiles, la suite des plantes et des mineraux ; 

4 o. Le frontispice grave. 

" Total des planches de la deuxieme livraison, deux cent soixantc-treize, 
,dont cinquante-neuf de format extraordinaire, et trente-une planches ea 

couleur. 

Le texte de la deuxieme livraison renferme I'Explication des planches, la 
. suite des premiers volumes des Descriptions et Memoires d'Antriquites et 

d'Etat moderne, et le' commencement du volume second, tant de I'Etat 
^moderne que de I'Histoire naturelle, comprenant en tout environ tieize ceiffe 
.pages d'impressioB., 

TROISIEME LIVRAISON. 

La troisieme livraison renfermera quatre cents planches; savoir, lo, le 

" quatri^me volume des' planches d' Antiquitis, contenant les monumens de 

^ ppnderah, d'Ahydus, d'Aniaopolis, d*Hermopolis magna, d'Antinoi, du Fayeum^ 

avec les ^ro/^€s et les autres antiquites de V Heptanomide ; et le cinqiii^me et 

dernier voluine, coinprenant les Pyramides, les antiquites de Jdemphis^ 

d*Hiliopolu et de toutes les villes anciennes de la basse Egypte^ avec les col- 

. lections drinscriptions, medailles, statues, vases, et autres antiques trouv6« 

en" divers lieux de TEgypte; 

2». Un voliime de planches relatives }i,VEtat moderne: sujets pris dans 
la haute et basse Egypte, avec Je reste des CQllctiox^s d'arts et m^erf, 
•ostumes, &c.; 
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30. Un volume et uo qtiart de plaayche$ 4*EiHmre naturette ; enfin le rest* 
4e8 Descriptions et des Meaioires, avec ITxpUcalion des {daoicbes. 

On esp^re que cette deroiere liyraison poumft parottie en 1815. H 110 
SBSie plus que quarante planches a livrer a la gravure. 

Tous ks exemplaires de rouvrage, soit sur papier fin, soit sur papier vefio^ 
^nt satines. On livre les planches en feuiUes, dans des enveloppes carton- 
nees, et le texte in-foiio, broche. 

C'est dans les manufactures de M. Desgranges jeune, &bricant a Arches, 
ipr^s dTpinal, qu*ont et^ confectionnes tous les pa[^iers employ^ k Tinapres- 
sion de Touvrage, et pour la preparation desquds il a fallu des formes ex« 
Xraordinaires. Les planches sont imprimees par MM. LangloU, BMboz^ 
JUm^nd, lUcbomme €t SmnpUr tjt^Ar^na. Le texte sort des presses dm 
jCoovemement. 

9 Voli»eSy MS plaochciy Prix da Papier fin S600 f. pap. velin 5400 f. 



NOTICE OF 

Gymndsiumj she Symbola Critica, by the Reo. A. 
Crombie, LL.D. London^ 1812. 2 Vols. Svo. 

We are sorry that we have so long neglected to notice 
m work of such great merits as that now under coosidem* 
tion. Its writer states it to be his principal aim ^' to facilitate ikm 
•ttainment of a correct Latin prose style^ so far as it is acquirable 
by us modems,'' and says that '^ in the execution of his work he 
has endeavoured to accommodate his observations^ as far as possi- 
ble to the capacity of the jimior scholar^ for vdiom chiefly tliia 
work is intended." But we beg leave to remark, that the more ad- 
vanced scholar cannot fail of finding in this Work much andvarioss 
kiformiirion. Dr. Ccombie seems to have spared no pains to form 
die mos t correct opinion on every controverted point which he at- 
tempts to discuss, and he endeavours to look at the nice quesdom 
of syntax and grammar with philosophical precision. In the ex- 
planation of synonyms he is particularly successful, and the stu- 
dent will .find that he has not merely noticed the errors of X>qmes- 
nil. Dr. Hill, and other writers in this department of Ikeratiupe, 
but offered interpretations far more conformable to the genius of 
tbe language^ the practice of the purest writers, and tfaeopiqioBs of 
die most intelligent and the most accurate critics. In some fjsv 
instances we cannot bring ourselves to think with Dr. Croaribie, 
and we shall pro«)eed to lay before our readers the reasons, wliich 
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induce us to differ from authority so respectable, and leave them to 

decide between us. 

The first passage, which we shall produce from this Work, is 
one of considerable importance on more accounts than one. 

Quin followed by a Negative. 

Cicero says in one passage : ^ Habet enim ille tanquam hiatus conciirau 
yocalium molle quiddam, et quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam de re 
hominis, magis quam de verbis, laborantis.' Cic. Orat, In another place : 
*-Nani, lit in legendo oculus, sic animu? in dicendo, prospiciei, quid sequa- 
tur; nee extremorum verbomm cum insequentibus primis concursus, aut 
biulcas voces, efliciat, aut asperas. Quam vis enim suavcs gravesque sen- 
tentiae, tamen, si incondite positis verbis efferuntur, oftendent aures, qua- 
nira est judicium subplissimum. Quod quidem Latina lingua sic observat, 
nemo ut tam rusticus sit, quia vocales nolit conjuiigere/ lb. In the former 
passage, he Asserts, that there is a degree of softness in the concurrence of 
vowels, and that, though it betrays negligence in the author, it is a negli- 
gence by no meins oficnsive. In the latter, he observes, that no man is 
soYustic as not to be averse to the conjunction of vowels. On this ground, 
Scheller charges him with inconsistency. Ernesii, indeed, reads qui for quin^ 
in the latter passage, which reverses its meaning. This lection reconciles 
the passage with the preceding observation of Cicero, respecting the soft- 
ness of concurrent vowels, and also with an observation, which immediately 
follows : ^ Sed GrsBci viderint ; nobis, ne si cupiamus quideni, distrahefo 
vocales conceditiur.' 

The reading given by this excellent critic, in which he has followed Al- 
dus and Junta, reconciles the orator with himself, and on this ground we 
prefer it. Victorius, he observes, defends quin nolitj but produces examples 
foreign to the question, not one of them containing quin with a negative. 
If by this remark we are to understand, that ^uin is never followed by a ne- 
gative, we apprehend the observation to be incorrect. " Non dubium est,*' 
says Simo, " quin uxorem nolit filius." Ter. And. i. 2, 1. " Non quod du- 
bitarem, quin nihil jure esset actum." Cic. But we believe, there is no ex 
ample of (/win followed by a negative, when quin is used for qui non, the sub- 
ject in the antecedent, and that in the relative clause being identical, as in* 
the passage before us, where Nemo est quin is equivalent to quisque. 

May not Cicero here refer to the practice, completely antiquated in his 
time, of separating a final from an initial vowel by the letter d ? Thus we 
have in Plautus, * Nee nobis praeter med alius.' Aviph. i. 1. 244. * Per Jo- 
vem jurq med esse.' Amph. i. 2. 279- *Abs ted accipiat.* ylifm. iy. 1, 2f. 
* Vacuum esse istac ted aetate iis decebat noxiis.' Merc. v. 4, 23. if this 
conjecture be admitted, the lection of Ernesti must be deemed the correct 
reading; and Cicero*s meaning will be, * There is no person now so bar- 
barous, as to be unwilling to join vowels.'/ Vol. 1. p. liv. 

The second example of quin followed by a negative produced 
by Dr. Crombie from Cicero, is taken from the Oration Pro 
Domo ad Pontifices, c. 9.6. and is therefore very questionable 
authority. ■■ But Dr. Crombie might have found afiother instance 
in Cicero ad Attic, V. II. Non enim dubitabat Zeno, quin ab 
Areopagitis invito Memmio impetrari non poaset. 

NO. XX. a Ji. vol.. X. 2 R 
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Etvmolosv of adulari. 

We are %resLt\y dhpfned to queatioo Dr. Crombie's correctness ib 
deriiring aduiari ^t^ rr3 ^vA^v. ^ Adutari and auemim demote 
' to flatter ;' hut the former fa ^'jXtjc) denotes * serrile flattetj/ die 
Iztitr (tx ad tt$en tire,) \mp\ie9 that species of flattery, which 
CffMinU in profeMing ^ to concur in the opinions' of aoodier.'' YoL 
1 . p. Ixxntu We believe that Valla first hazarded tliat coqjectiire. 
For our own parts we reject everj etymology of the word, wliick 
doei^ not refer to dog$ ; for it i^ plain that it is properly applied to 
dogM* ^ Adulatio est blandimentum proprie canum, quod et ad 
homines tractum consuetndine est. M. Tnllios De No/. Deor. 
[II* 03.] Canum vera tarn fida cmtodia, tainque omuihs domino* 
rum adulatio. Idem de OJjic. Lib. I. Lucret. 

[V. ]O720 Longe alio pacto gannitu vocis adulant. 

Ace. Prometh, Sublime advolans Pennata cauda nostrum 
adulat sanguinem/^ Nonius Marcellus. (Vide Gothoffedi Auc- 
tore$ Lingua hat. in unum redacti corpus, Ed. 1622. p. 49- 55.) 
Hie verscy which Nonius attributes to Accius, occurs in Cicero : 
'^ Vetus poeta ap. Cic. Tusc. II. c. 10. de Prometheo ab aquila la- 
eerato, vertit autem hos versus ex ^schylo^ neque audiendus est 
Nonius^ qui cap. I. n. .57* Accio tribuit." Forcellinus sub adulo. 
Columella L. Vil. c. 12. applies the word to dozs^ Canes mi- 
tissimi/arem qnoque adulant (alii leg. adulantur). Now three de- 
rivations of the word as properly applied to dogs have been given 
by learned men. 1 . " Adulari compositum ex accedendo et adlu- 
dendo** Soxtus Pompeius Festus (p. 246. in Auctt, L. L.)» 
*^ Festus docct," says Forcellinus^ " hoc verbum factum esse per 
mcta|)lie»in ab adludo ; nam canes adulantes accedunt, et alludunt 
dominis." Scaliger, in the notes upon Festus, seems to assent to 
this etymology. 2. Dionysius Gothodredus, in a note on the same 
passage of Festus, proposes another derivation, ^^ fortasse a^rs 
TYjf ovgug, a cauda, qua niota canes accedendo blandiuntur." This 
opinion accords with what Adrianus Turnebus says on the verse 
attributed by Nonius to Accius. ** Audivi qui adulare per dimi- 
nutionem pro adorare dictum crederet, et interpretaretur sanguis 
nem expetit, eique cauda motu blanditur : non deest, qui lambit 
exponat. Ego tamen aliter interpretor ; cum enim blandimentum 
Cauda adulatio sit, et avolans aquila soleret tractu caudae sanguino- 
lenta Promelliei vulnera perstringere, cruorisque aliquid detergere ; 
elegantcr ct venuste tactum caudse attingentis, et tanquam palpantis 
•anguinem, adulutionem esse appellatnm censeo, quod adulari 
propria Cauda sit." A. Tuniebi Adversaria, Lib. ILc* 9« S7. 
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3. M. Martinius in the Lex, philohg. proposes a third etymology^ 
judiciously keeping in view the proper application of the word to 
dogs. *' Malim ab aula significante oltamy ut adulor sit, quasi 
sector aulam^ i. e. ollam, more canum iis cauda blandientium^ a 
quibus catillones esse sinuntur.'' Of these three derivations we 
prefer the last for this reason, because iu the most ancient MSS. 
the orthography is adolari. Glossae Philoxeni^ Adolat. xo\uxi6et, 
Adolahilis occurs in Ennius ap. Nonium (sub voce propitiabilis) 
for adulabilis. Even in the passage of Festus cited above, the 
MSS. read adolari for adulariy and of this circumstance Dacier 
has availed himself to give the same etymology, as that which M. 
Martinius gives, losing sight, however, of its proper application to 
dogs: '* Monet Dacerius in MSS. legi adolari pro adollari, ut 
sit quasi ad ollam ire, oliam sectari, quod parasitis solenne/' From 
dogs the word was transferred to parasites. We may here remark 
that the reading of adolari in the passage of Festus is manifestly 
wrong ; for Festus could scarcely have ventured to derive adolari, 
from ** accedendo et adludendo/' G. I. Vossius in the tltymolog, 
L, i. records this derivation, " Aliqui putant veteres olare dixisse 
pro colere, indeque factum adolari, et postea adulari." But this 
derivation we reject as irreconcileable with the proper classical ap- 
plication of the word to dogs ; and for the same reason we reject 
another derivation from aw/a, " quod in aula sint adulatores." 
Dr. Crombie can however plead for his derivation the authority of 
Caesar Scaliger in Aristot. Hist. Animal. L. I. c. S. " Praepositio a 
praefigitur, quia assentatio est a servis, similiterque in ebur praefigi- 
tur e, quia est e barro, 

Dumesnil's Etymology of occulte. 

• In Vol. 1. p. 7. Dr. Crombie notices a curious mistake made 
by the translator of Dumesnil's Latin Synonyms. Dumesnil says, 
*' occulta quasi ab oculo," * without being seen.' 

The translator perceiving, it is presumed, the absurdity of this suppo* 
Htion, and believing it perhaps to be a typographical error, represents Du- 
mesnil as saying, " quasi ab occulo.*^ But, \vhen he hazarded this alteration, 
it evidently did not occur to him, that there is a palpable improprietj' in say- 
ing occultus quasi ab occm/o, both being parts of the same verb, and tlierefore the 
same impropriety in saying ' occulte quasi ab occulo/ No etymologist would 
say amatus quasi ab amo. It must also have escaped his recollection, that 
Dumesnil expressly derives occulo, however erroneously, from ocului. In 
distinguishing abdere and occulere (Art. 4,) he says, Occulere (c/'oculus) ne 
pas laisser i la tue. 

InprimiSy not Imprimis. 

In page 36. Dr. C. quotes Virgil, ^n. I. 307. 

" Jmprimis regina qijietum 
^ Accipit in Teucros animum, mentemque oenignam.'^ 
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Perhaps this is an error of the press for in primis, *' In prions 
divis^, lit cum primis, nee bene inprimis. Est enim in pracipuis, 
seu inter primos et principes : id quod si observatur, minus confun- 
duntur inter se, quse idem significare quidem videntur, non autem 
plane significant^ in primis, prasertim, priecipue, maxime" Nol- - 
tenii Lexicon Antibarbarum. Cellarius properly says, ** Dis- 
cemitur etiam ita a secunda persona verbi imprimis ab imprimoJ* 

Absolute Case. Mr. J. Jones s opinion examined. 

In page 46. Dr. C. has presented us with some excellent obser- 
vations on the term absolute as applied to case^ and has justly ar- 
raigned the propriety of Mr. Jones's dissatisfaction with that term* 
We should do an act of injustice to Dr. C. if we attempted to 
abridge his note. 

Absolute is opposed to re/a^f re. An absolute mode in lo^c is that which 
belongs to its subject^ without any reference to any other being ; and a case 
is called absolute which has no syntactical relation to any other word in the 
sentence. The term, therefore, though confined to an independent substan- 
tive with a participle, is, in truth, applicable to any noun or verb having no 
grammatical connection with any other part of the sentence, and under the 
government of a word not expressed, but understood. For it is to be care- 
fully observed, that though the word be, in one respect, absolute and inde- 
pendent, because it bears no syntactical relation to any other word in the 
sentence, it is not, therefore, to be inferred that the word is under no go- 
vernment whatever. Thus, when we say. Die qudrto domum rediit, die is 
governejj by in luiderstood. Multo lahore peregit, that is, cum labore. So 
likewise in respect to the ablative absolute. It is, in fact, governed by 
some preposiliun understood, as aby in, sub ; and, in some cases, we find the 
preposition expressed. Sanetius, therefore, objects to the term absoltUe, as 
inapplicable. 

Mr. Jones, in his Latin Grammar, reduces the ablative absolute under 
the general rule, by which the cause is expressed in the ablative. ' Gram- 
marians,* he observes, * call this form the absolute case — a term which con- 
veys no meaning, or an erroneous meaning ; for, so far from being absolute 
or independent of the rest of the sentence, the clause is so connected with 
what goes before, or what comes after, as a cause is with its effect. And 
the reason why it is put in the ablative is, that the ablative is the case, 
which expresses the cause or medium by which an effect is produced.' 
Jones's Latin Oiammar. 

When the term absolute or independent is applied to the ablative case, 
with a participle joined to it, the term is used, not in a logical, but a gram- 
matical sense ; and the meaning is, not that the idea or sentiment has no 
relation to the context, but that the word has no syntactical connection, 
either by concord or government, with any other clause of the sentence. And 
• it is of importance here to observe, that ideas may be logically connected, 
when their signs have no grammatical relation whatever. From a logical 
connection, therefore, a grammatical dependence or relation by no means 
follows as a necessary consequence. But let us enquire whether it be true, 
as the author assumes, that the idea itself is logically reducible under the 
notion of Cause. When Eatropius &ays, * Quo (Ser. Tullio) regnante, Bal- 
thasar impcrabat Chaldaeis,* are we to understand, that the Qua regnantc 
was either directly or indirectly the cause of the fact stated in the succeed- 
ing member of the sentence? Are we to understand^ that Belshazzar 
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rcign6d at Babylon, because Servius reigned at Rome ? or when Livy says, 
* Auco regnante, Lucumo Romani comniigravit/ is it to be understood, that 
the reign of Ancus was, in any sense whatever, tlie cause ot'Lucurao's re- 
moval, or the medium by which it was effected ? Or, if we say, ' Cicerone 
ha'c verba faciente, Catihna curiam ingressus est,' are we conceived to sig- 
nify^ that Cicero's words were the cause of Catiline's entrance? When' 
Livy says, * Dlreptis bonis reiruni, damnati sunt proditores,* ii. 5. does he 
mean to inform us, that the plunder of the kiui^'s property was the cause of. 
the traitors' condemnation? I candidly own myself totally ignorant, what 
is the relation between cause and effect, if any sucK idea is conveyed in any 
of the passages, which have been now adduced. In the three first is ex- 
pressed the contemporaneity of two events, and in the last the priority of 
one event to another ; but no other relation whatev^jr is predicated. The 
resolution of the ablative with its participle, by cmw, dum, and poslquam, ap- 
pears incontrovertibly to evince, that its general office cannot possibly be to 
express the cause, though this may occasionally and inferenlially be de- 
noted by it. When it is resolved by dum, the noun is under the govern- 
ment ot in understood, and the expression denotes the relation of contemfK)- 
raneity. As Eo Ua loquente,Jrat€r ingressus est, that is, In eo. VVhen it is 
resolvable by Postquam, the noun is governed by a or ab understood, and the 
expression denotes the relation of priority, as' ** After he had taken the 
city, he returned home." Urbe capta domum rediit, that is, Ab urbe capia, 
equivalent to Post urbem captam, ab frequently having the meaning of 
post. Vol. 1. p. 46. 

Soda lis f ' a member of a corporate body/ or * a college/ 

In page 80. Dr. C. says : '^ Gifanius observes that sodales fre- 
quently denotes members of the same college ; the propriety, how- 
ever, of this usage has been questioned by one or two eminent 
critics : see Nolt, I^x. Ant, Pitisc. Lex, Ant, Rom, Gut her. i. 3. rfe 
Vet. Jur. Pont*^ We presume that Dr. C refers to the following 
passage in Noltenius, p. 384. ed. 17B0. " SodaUsei\h\i\ interdum 
ponitur collegn, quamquam improprie^ ut vult Gutherius, L. I. c» 
3. de Vet. Jure Pontij. Ita sodales Titi?, sodales Augustales cet. 
Sacerdotes ejusdem coUegii dicti, de quibus Marcellus Donatus ad 
Annal, Tacitiy L. L c. 54.^ The words of Gifanius occur in the 
Obss, in Ling. Lat. and are these : " Soddles, qui ejusdem collegii 
sunt, quara Graeci halgeiav vocant. Vide I. ult. D. de Colleg. 
Cicer. in Bruto. c. 45. Qid tamen summa nobilitate hominem 
cet. Pro Plancio, c. IQ* Lgo Plancium et ipsum gratiosum esse 
dicOy et habuisse in petitione multos cupidos sui et gratiosos, quos 
tu si sodales [Respicit ad sodalitia vetita. M. Gesner.] vocas, 
amicitiamnon inquinas.^* Let us now cite the words of Guthe- 
rius, to which an appeal has been made. " Collegium tres faciunt^ 
sacerdotum est a-vvotp^la, sodalitas hongla, in quo lapsus est vir 
doctissimus, cujus ingenium il lustre aitioribus juris omniunfque 
literarum studiis, mihi facilius est in aliis mirari, quam laudare, 
Cujacius Obss, L. VII. c. 30. ^ Error ex Martiani male dispuncta 
lectione, ex qua cellegia sodalitia excogitavit. Legendum ap.. 
Martiannm 1. 1. D. (fe Colleg. et Corp. illicit. ^ Prasedibus pra^ 
ctptum ne patiantur esse collegia, atque hie adhibeiida distinctio 
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est, Collegia, sodalitia, neve milites collegia in castris habeant* 
Scio sodules dici, quiejusdem sunt collegii, sed improprie. Nam 
hroLiqloL sodalilium est. Et male interpres Dionis, Lib. 48. ?w 
Tou sTongixotJ vertit uni ex collegia y cum debuerit imi ex sodalibus. 
Sodales enim sunt consortes ejusdem officii vel societatis, dicti, quod 
una sederent. Ut ut sit, Collegia sodaliiia vix Latine ullus dixerit, 
sed Collegia soda Hum. ^ Pauius Diaconus, however, seems to 
sanction the propriety of Gifanius's remark. " Sodales dicti, quod 
una sederent, et essent, vel quod ex suo dapibus vesci soliti sint^ 
vel quod inter se invicem suaderent, quod utile esset/' and Festus 
says the same: see Gothofredi jiuctt. L. L. p. 438. 44. M. Ges- 
ner (Thes. L, L.J entertains an opinion qui^e at variance with the 
opinion of Gutherius, Noltenius, and Dr. Crombie: " Sodales 
sunt (inquit Caius Jurecons. in 1. ult. D. de Collegiis et' Corporis 
bus) qui sunt ejusdem collegii : In primis sacerdotum et epulonum, 
quorum officium in templis epulari, Tac. An7i. 1. 54. Idem 
amms novas carimonias accepit, addito sodalium Augustalium 
sacerdotiOf nt quondam T. Taiius retinendis Sabinorum sor- 
cris sodales Tatios instituerat: vid. Marc. Dof»at. ad h. l.** Forcel- 
linus also quotes Caius. The passages already produced are suffi- 
cient to prove that Gutherius and Noltenius are mistaken. The 
fact is, though we have never seen the point properly discussed by 
any writer, that sodalis means either a table-companion, or a mem-' 
ber of any college or corporation ^ or community governed by par-- 
ticidar laws, or under certain regulations, a person belonging to a 
party formed either for the good of themselves or for the advan- 
tage of the public, or for the benefit of a7iy single individual. This 
definition will apply to every passage, which can be produced. 
We shall now proceed to support it by examples, after premising 
that it ao-rees with the words of Pauius Diaconus and Festus as 
quoted above, '^ Sodales dicti — quod inter se invicem suaderent^ 
quod utile esset," which alludes to the public bodies or corpora- 
tions at Rome, and in general to all persons confederated together 
for their mutual advantage. An Inscription in Gruter, p. 648. n. 
2. has these words, Lanarii Pectinarii sodales posuere, from 
which passage we learn that the members of the corpora artificum 
designated themselves by the title of lanarii, pectinarii sodales cet* 
in their public acts. Old Cato says De Senect, c. 13. " Primum 
habui semper sodales, Sodalitates autem, me quaRstore^ consti- 
tutae sunt, sacris Idaeis Magna; Matris acceptis : epulabar igitur 
cum sodalibus omnino modic^." Here sodalitas denotes " a club," 
a party of men assembled at fixed times for convivial purposes and 
under certain regulations : this is apparent from the words sodali- 
tates constitutes sunt, Forcellinus, after having quoted the pas- 
sage of Cicero, adds : ^' Qua^, ut fit, in malum degeneravere, dunt 
pecolpcaaionem sodalitatis illicitae coitiones existere, et prava coa- 
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tilia vel in rem p., vel in privatos agitari coepta sunt ; corruptiones 
judiciorum, emtiones suiFragiorum largitionibus per ambitum fac- 
tis^ conspirationes in patriam^ molitiones rerum novaruni. Cic. Qu. 
Fr. Li, II. Ep. S. a med. ^ Senatusconsultum factum est, ut 
iodaiitates decuriatique discederent, lexque de iis fei retur^ ut, qui 
uon discessissent, ea poena, quae est de vi, tenet eutur."' Uence the 
word sodalitium is used by Pliny, L. 36. c. 14. for " coitio," or 
** conspiratio factiosa," " Unde illi Mariauis sodaliliis rapinarum 
provincialium sinus ?" Pliny, L. X. Ep. 97. and Trajan ad Plin. 
ibid. Ep. 46. use hetccria to express sodalitium. Hence came the 
phrase ^'?/5 sodalitium, which is used by Ovid, Trist, J V. 10. 46. 

Jure sodalitii qui mihijunctus erat, 
** Justin. L. XX. c. 5. * Sed trecenli ex juvenibus, cum sodalicii 
jure Sacramento quodam vexi separatam a cseteris civibus vitam 
exercerent, quasi coetum claridestina conjurationis haberent, civi- 
tatem in se converterunt.' Inspice Varias Bongarsii, et disces in 
MSS. fuisse, Sodalicii juris sacramento, et sic ediquoque debuisse 
memineris. Sacramentum juris sodalicii est formula sen pactio^ 
in quam se obligant sodales vel collegiati. Facit enim potestatem 
lex sodalibus pactionem sibi, quam velint, ferendi, dum ne quid ex 
publica lege corrumpant, L. 4. D. de Collegiis et Corporibus. 
Pacta inter se componere vocat lex un. Cod. de Monopoliis, -^Neoci 
Sacramento juris sodalicii dicuntur, qui sub certis legibus pactisque 
coierunt, collegium instituerunt.*' 1. F. Gronovii Obss. L. IV. c. 
17. ed, Platner, Lips. 1755. 8vo. p. 731. Hence Ammianus 
Marcellinus^ L. XV. c. 9* (al* c. £4.) says, Druida sodaliciis as- 
tricti consortiis, because the Druids formed a society regulated by 
their own laws, 'Ihe importance of this discussion must plead 
our apology for its length. 

Cofnites, or Cohors Amicorum. 

Of the word comes Dr. Crombie in page 80. writes thus : , 

In modern Latin, the word Comes is employed to denote * Count,' op 
* Earl.' In the courts of the Roman emperors there were certain counsel- 
lors, who constantly attended the sovereign, and assisted him with their ad- 
vice. These were called * Comites Augustales.' Having frequent access to 
tlie emperor, and possessing considerable influence in all his counsels, they 
were invested with the most lucrative and honorable appointments. When* 
they left the imperial court, to undertake the government of any town or 
province, they relinquished the title of * Comites Augustales, and were de- 
ttiened Comites of the town or province to which they were appointed. 
Thus, * Comites littoris Saxonici,'— * Counts of the Saxon shore,' wno were 
appointed to command the troops on the coast side, and defend the country 
against the depredations of the Saxons. ' Comes firitanniarum,' ' The 
count of Britam.' Hence arose the French word conite, and the English 
€imnt. Vol. 1. p. 80. 

There is a use of comes, which Dr. C. would have done well to 

Moticet *^ Comites, or cohors amicorum, were persons of qualityj 
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commonly youths, recommended by their parents or friends to tli^ 
familiurity of the general, to diet and lodge with him through the 
course of his expedition, to learn from his conversation the skill and 
discipline of war. You can scarce dip in any Homau historian^ or 
even poet, but this you are taught there. 1 will but quote one place 
of Florus, IV. %., because it relates to our Cato, who, in his apart- 
ment after aupper, posfquamjilium comitesque ab ampleru dimisit§ 
when he had embraced and dismissed his son and companions, read 
Plato's Treatise of the Soul's Immortality, and then fell asleep.** 
Remarks upon a late Discourse of Free-Thinking in a Letter to 
F.H. D. 1). bi/ Phileleulherus Lipsiensis, 8th Ed. 1743. p. 26 1. 
Centeni singulis ex plebe comites, consilium simul et auctoritas ad- 
sunt, Tacit, in Germ. c. IS. Magnaque et comitum lemulatio, 
quibus primus apud principem suum locus, et principumf cui pluri- 
mi et acerrimi comites : hac dignitasy ha vires, magno semper 
electorumjuvenum globo circumdari, in pace deciis, in bello jor^- 
sidium, c. 13. llie reader might be led to infer from the words of 
Dr. C. that these comites could boast no higher origin than the 
reign of Augustus, which is not the fact, ticero, L. VIII. Attic. 
Ep. 1. Ilominem cerium misi de comitibus meis, Cicero Verr. II. 
69. Comites illi tui dilecti, manus erant tucc. " Comites illos in 
duas velut classes distribuit Cic. Qu.Fratr. I. 1. 3. * Atque 
inter hos, eos, quos tibi comites et adjutores negotiorum publicorum 
dedit ipsa resp., duntaxat finibus his praestabis, quos ante praescripsi. 
Quos ver(\ aut ex domesticis convictionibus, aut ex necessariis ap- 
paritionibus tecum esse voluisti, qui quasi ex cohorte pnctoris ap- 
pellari solent, horum non modo facta, sed etiam dicta omnia prae- 
standa nobis sunt.' Ad posterius genus privatorum pertinet illud, 
Celso comiti scribteque Neronis, Horat. Ep, I. 8. 1. ubi vid. Tor- 
rent.*' M. Gesner. The comites under the emperors had their 
origin in this cohors praitorioj as employed under the republic, 
*^ quae," says Gesner, '^ Consuli aut praetori in provincia praesto 
semper erat, quasique latus ejus cingebat." 

Ho7^tari followed by ut. 

In page 100. Dr. C. has these words : 

Vorstius affirms that hortari is, by good writers, joined with the infini- 
tive, rather than with ut and the subjunctive mood. He seems even to ex- 
tend the observation to all verbs of advising. To what authority he would 
hftve appealed (for the few examples which he has adduced, are nothing to- 
wards the establishment of a general rule), in favor of this opinion, I am ut- 
terly at a loss to conceive ; so contrary is it to the general practice of the' 
purest classics. ThsX hortari, and sitadere, are sometimes joined to an infini- 
tive^ is readily admitted. " Res ipsa hortari videtur, quoniam tempus ad- 
monuit, supra repetere." Salt. B, C. cap, 5. " Egregiis virorum pariter ac- 
feminarum operilsus fortitudo se oculis hominum subjecit, patientiamque in 
medium procedere hortata est." Val Max, iii. 3. But tha|: the infinitive is 
the most common and most elegant form of construction, is an assertion 
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adtogether unfounded. I know of no prose writer, with whom this con- 
struction is so common as the subjunctive form of expression ; and in Cice- 
ro, Caesar, and Livy, it seldom, or never occurs. The examples now quoted 
from Justin, Valerius Maximus, and Sallust, are the only examples, which 
I have remarked, in my perusal of these authors. If there be any others, their 
number bears no proportion to those of the contrary usage. Vol. 1. p. 100. 

We shall add to the number of instances produced of hortari 

being used with an infinitive instead of vt. Ovid. Met, 8. Horta" 

turque sequi. Nepos in Phoc. c. 1. '* Cum munera repudiaretj 

legatique hortarefUur accipereJ' Horat. Lr I. Ep. 1. v. 69. 

'^ An qui^ fortunse te responsare superbse 

" Liberum et erectum praesens hortatur et aptat ?" 

Cicero Pro P. Sealio, c. 3. " Sed mibi ante oculos obversatur 

reipublicas dignilas^ quae me ad sese rapit^ baec minora relinquere 

hortatur.*' 

Consilium, Concilium. 

In page 112. Dr. C. quotes Liv. IX. 15. " Dimissa concione, 
consilium habitum," and approves of Gronovius's reading consilium 
for concilium, on the ground that concilium means ^ an assembly of 
the people,' or ' an assembly of deputies from several nations or 
bodies of men/ as Baoticum concilium, Achaicum concilium, but 
that consiimm means * a meetin? of counsellors or chiefs.' The 
consilium of the Roman Generals, he says, were * the lieutenants, 
and the tribunes of the soldiers, whom they used to summon for 
the purpose of consultation/ and the consilium of the praetors were 
* the judges and the assessors, or assistants.' Dr. C. then quotes 
two additional passages from Cicero Pro Domo to prove that cow- 
silium sometimes means ' a deliberative assembly/ and one from 
Cic. in Fat., and he quotes one from Tac. Hist. I. 87. to show 
that it sometimes denotes ' a military council.' But we have been 
accustomed to attach but little credit to the genuineness of the ora- 
tion Pro Domo. Of the accuracy of Gronovius's statement, 
respecting lonsilium and concilium we entertain no doubt, 
and we shall add a few instances. '' Centeni singulis ex plebe 
comites, consilium simul et auctoritas, adsunt/* Tacit. Germ, c. 
12. In the 11th c. Tacitus says, " De minoribus rebus principes 
consultant, de majoribus omnes/' and in^the 12th c. this assembly 
of the people is called concilium, " Licet apud concilium accusare 
quoque, et discrimen capitis intendere." Cicero Ferr. YIL c. 21. 
" Cum consilio causam Mamertinorum cognoscit, et de consilii 
sententia, Mapiertinis se frumentum non imperare, pronuntiat." 
Cicero Attic. X. Ep. 1, " Venienduni ne sit 'n\ consilium tyranni, 
si is aliqua de re bona deliberaiurus sit." Cicero de Orat. c. 82. 
" Haec m Senalu minore apparatu dicenda sunt; sapiens est enim 
tonsil) um.'' Livius L. 38. in fin. " Verterat invidia in pratorem, et 
comdium ejus,ei accusatores." Piiu. L. VI. Ep. SS. *^ Duobus cort- 
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mint vicimuSy totidem victi sumus/' i. e. duabus judicam 
sionibiu. Cic. Pro Quint, 34. '' Tibi iiustat Hortensius^ ut eas in 
consilium,** i. e. Ut judices mittas in suffragia, s. sententiam dicere 
jubeas. In the two following passages it denotes ' a military couif* 
cil' — SaHust. Bell. Jugurth, 62. (de Metello imperatore), '^ Ita 
more majorum ex consilii decreto per legatos Jugurthae imperat 
argenti pondo ducenta millia/' Again^ ** Igitur Rex uti constituerat^ 
ki castra venit, ac pauca praesenti consilio loquutus." We recom- 
mend the following passages^ which Dr. C. does not appear to 
have seen, to the attention of the reader. '^ LaVius L. 1. c. 36. 
' Auguriis certe sacerdotioque augurum tantus honos accessit^ ut 
nihil domi bellique postea nisi auspicato gereretur ; concilia po- 
puli, exercitus vocati, summa rerum, ubi aves non admisissent, diri* 
merentur/ Distinguit concilia populi ab exercitibus vocatis; 
nam his maxima, illis minora comitia significantiir. Laelius ap. 
Gellium L. XV. c. 27. ^ Is qui non universum populum, sed 
partem aliquam adesse jubet^ non comitia, sed concilium edicere 
debet. Nee alium intelligo exercitum ap. Liv. L. XXXIX. c. 
15. ' Majores vestrine vos quidem, nisi cum aut vexillo in arce 
posito comitiorum causa exercitus eductus esset, oxitplebi conci" 
Hum tribuni edixissent, aut aliquis magistratus ad concionem vocas- 
8et, forte temere coire noluerunt/ ubi discrimen idem." 1. Fr. 
Gronovii Obss. L. I. c. 1. p. 4, 5. ed. Platner. Again in L. Ill* 
c. £2. '^ Theophilus conventum a consilio accurate distinguit, atque 
etsi tantummodo ille consilium xmt s^o)(yiv definiat ultimum con- 
ventus diem, quo praetor cum suo consilio manumissiouibus vaca- 
bat ; tamen et consilium erat, quotiescunque Praetor et judices se- 
debant cognoscendi causa. Ut Actione prima c. 3. ^ Quamobrem 
vero se confidat aliquid perficere posse hoc Glabrione Pratore et 
hoc consilio, intelligere non possum.' Et L. I. c. 5. In Verr. 
* Confringat jste sane vi sua consilia senatoria.' Hi nunquam dic- 
ti sunt conventus** 

Equidemy Etymology of* 

In page 114. Dr. C. remarks that equidem may be joined toanj 
person, and either number. In an article entitled. An Attempt 
to determine the Controversy about the Construction of Made, and 
the Etymology of Equidem (see the Class. Joum. No. XVI. pp. 
S5S-8.), are produced a variety of examples, and it is observed that 
** it is very difficult to get at the truth with respect to writers in 
pfose, because equidem having been for so many ages considered, 
upon the authority of Servius, by almost every editor, critic, and 
commentator, as merely ego quidem, wheresoever they meet with 
any thing, which seems to militate against this etymology, they ge- 
nerally cry havoc^ and let slip the dogs of war ; and yet we have 
undisputed instances iu writers of prose: metrical considerations^ 
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however^ have prevented us from laying sacrilegious hands upon the 
poets." The writer quotes Persius Sat. II. ^ V. Propertius L. II, 
ELS\. Plautus, Aul. II. 1. 18. Men, II. 2. S5. If then the 
poets are to be considered as better authority than the prose- 
writersy as we think, because the metre would not suffer the trans* 
cribers to take the same liberty of substituting equidem for qui'- 
dem, which the author of the article has proved them to have 
taken with prose-writers, the question is settled at once; for 
the poets join equidem to any person and either number. If 
any credit is to be given to the MSS., they are much in favor of 
our opinion, as I. I. G. Sheller, who is quoted, has shown. We 
shall quote two passages of M . Heusinger, (which are not quoted 
in that article,) who is a zealous advocate for confining equidem to 
the first person. 

" Equidem secundac etiam ac tertiae personae aptatur, sed non ab omnibus^ 
neque ab optimis : Virgilius el Horatius id primae singiilaris tantum deben 
putarunt : sunt aliqua Ciceronis exempla, qusB discrepant, id vero certum 
est, haec admodura rara, et vel aperte cornipta, vel ex ipsa librorum in- 
constantia suspecta esse: longe plura apud Ciceronem non magis, miam 
apud ceter<»s omnes, reperies, quae primam personam praeferre suadent: 
quod qui facit, Ciceronem se imitari noverit: qui vero quocumque loco 
equidem pro quidem admittit, caveat, ne librariis potius auctoribus id sibi per- 
mittat, qui facile et frequenter equidem scripserunt, ubi quidem^ vel et quidem 
legendum erat : itaque cum pro Plane, c. XII. in vulgatis est, Emissui ali^uis 
€ carcere, equidem emissus, ut cognostis, necessarii hominis rogatu, quisque videt 
leg! potius debere et quidem, Plura adnotavi ad Cicer. Offic, L. I. c. 19. 
14. L. II. c. 2. vide et Thes, Gesn. in equidem,^* Obst, antiharhara, 
** Equidem iilud etiam animadvertOy Cic. Offic, I. 12. Monui jam pridem in 
append, ad Cellarii Cura$ pouter, p. 414. (postea in Ohsi, antiharb, c. III* 
p. 403.) equidem a Cicerone primae tantum persons accommodari : ea vero 
loca, quae repugnent (quae non multa, et jam dubia sunt) corrupta et ad re- 
gulam revocanoa esse. Nam in iis equidem semper scriptum est pro quidem^ 
vel et quidem. Id multis exemplis in his quoque libris probare possem, ubi 
a librariis equidem substitutum video. Ita c. AlV. 4. in Goth, et Vinar. est, 
Sunt autem multi equidem cupidi splendoris, Sed non opus est pluribus ex- 
emplis, quorum copiam suppeditat novus et praeclarus L. L» Thes, quem cele- 
berrimi Gesneri industrise debemus, quem qui leget, jam tandem dissentire 
desinet.'^ M. Heusinger. " Sunt autem mvUiy et quidem cupidi splendoris et 
gloria, L. I. c. 14. G»tl). Vin. Rom. equidan, ut alibi saepe solent librarii, 
quorum inscitia efiectum, ut Cicero et teniae personae hoc equidem adjecisse 
credatur. Vide ad c. XIl.** M. Heusinger. " Occurritur autem nobis,et quidem 
a doctis et erudiiis, quarentibus, Offic. L. II. c. 2. Goth. Yen. equidem, ut 
solent et aliis locis librarii.'' M. Heusinger. 

'These alterations of equidem into et quidem in Ojjic. L. I. 
c. 14. and L. II. c. £. proceed on the presumption that equidem 
is compounded of eg<hquidem,hi\t, if we suppose with Scheller^ and 
many very learned men, that equidem is compounded of et^uidem^ 
it is very little consequence whether the MSS. have equidem, or 
et-quidem, in those passages. 

NuberCy as spoken of men. 
In p. 118. Dr. C. notices the distinction between nubere^xid 
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ducerCy and observes that Tertullian is chargeable Mith error, when 
he says, speaking of persons in heaven, " Neque nubeiity neque 
nubentur.'* Hut an article entitled — The primary Meaningj the 
Use, and the Eti/mQlogy of nubere, (see Class. Jaunt, No. XIII. 
pp. 118 — 21.) has produced some passages^ which militate against 
the supposition that nuhere can be applied only to the woman, and 
in confirmation of what is there said, we add the remarks contained 
in Noltenius's Lexicon Antibarbarum, and Janus JLaurenbergius's 
jlntiquarius. 

" Quaado de viris verbum nuhere usurpant aiictores, de homiDibus uxoriis, 
i. c. sub imperiu iixorum viventibus fere loquiintur, ut observat Scaliger ia 
Catakct. Poet. vet. Comment. Et ita signate Martialis L. V^III. Ep. 12. 
Vxori nubere nolo mea. Sed neque hoc perpetuo observant auctores. Xonius 
c. II. n. 577. ait, Nubere veteres uou solum muliereSy sed etiam viros dicehant, 
V. g. Pompon. Meus fruter tiujjsit dotata vetula. Interim hoc rarissimum 
est, nee nisi archaic^ dictum videtur. De utroque cert^ sexu dixit Piautus 
argumento Trinummi, v. 9. Senex^ ut rediit, cujus nubunt liberi. Variam 
tamen heic lectionem observarunt Camerarius et Taubmann.*^ Ita etiam 
Tertullianus ad Uxorem, I. 7. Sacerdotitim viduitatis et celebratum est apud 
natianes, pro diaboii scilicet amulatione. Regem saculif Pontificem Maximum 
rursus nubere nefas est. Vid. Casp. Barthii Advers. L. VI. c. 14. p. 277. it. ad 
Claudianum in Eutrop. Eunuch. L. 1. v. 222. p. 1315. Scheurlii Stat. Mercur, 
Part I. c. 2. p. 47. Taubmann.-ad Plaut. Casin. V. I. 6. p. 356. Kappium ad 
Jensium, 172." Noltenius. " Nupsit de viro Pomponius in Pannuceatis, 
* Sed mew^f rater major, postquam vidit me inde ejectum domo, nupsit pos- 
terius dotatsa velulaj varicosae vafrae.' Marcell. Plaut. Cos. * Libet etiam nun- 
quid agat scire novum nuptum.' ** Jaui Laurenbergii Antiquarius Lugduni, 
1652. 4to. 1^.301. 

Tertullian had then the authority of antiquity to plead for his 
use of nubere, and he was as well justified in using nubere applied 
to men, as Imp. Antoninus was in applying ducere to women,. 
*^ Soluto matrimonio Hostilise rescripsit, Si ignorans statum 
Erotis ut liberium duxisti et dotem dedisti, isque postea servus est 
judicatus, dotem ex peculio recipies, et si quid prasterea Aim tibi 
debuisse apparuerit," Imp. Antoninus Lib. 5. Codic. tit. 18. leg. 3. 
Tertullian frequently so uses vuberCy and it is so used by Hierou. 
de Custod. Virg. ad Eustoch. " Nubat et uubatur ille, qui iu 
sudore faciei comedit panem suum, cujus terra tribulos et spinas 
generat." See M, }A^r\Am\Ji%'m Lexicon philologicum. Tertullian 
might have produced the authority of one of the Senecas, " Ty- 
rannus permisit servis ut dominabus suis tiubant" Controv. 21. 

lluere in an active sense. 

P. 154. Dr. C. might have noticed that ruere^ deruere, diruere^ 
eruere, irruere, proiuere^ and corruere, are sometimes used actively. 
See an article entitled — Recondite Meaning of mere in its active 
and p?'oper seme, and Passages in Virgil, Horace, and Lucretius 
explained by it (Class. Journ. No. X.\.pp. 128 — 31.); see J. Fr. 
Reitzii De Ambiguis, Mediis^ et Contrariis, Traj[. ad Rh. 1736* 
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8vo. p. 530. ; see J. Meursii Arnobius Amobianus, Lug. Bat. 
1599. ed, 2 a. Terentiiis Eunuch, A. III. Sc. 5. 

Fix eloquuia est hoc, foras simul omties proruunt $e. 

Valetudo. 

P. 179. *' Valetudo means Miealth, whether good or bad."* 
We add the following passage from a most useful work. " Vale- 
tudo non solum est vocabulum medium, ({viiai et valetudo prospera 
et adversa dicitur, sed . et quia modo absolute morbuni ac vitium 
corporis, modo sanitatem significat," J. F. Reitzii De Amhig. Med. 
et Cotitrar. Reitzius, among other passages, cites Sueton. Vesp. ?• 
Propter nervorum valetudinem, Calig. 51. Valetudini mentis^ 
Justin. XXI. 2. oculorum valet udinem. 

Dare pocnas. 

P. 218. ** Dare poenas, sumere poenas, in these, and similar 
phrases, it should be observed, that the proper meaning of tho 
word poena is not ' punishment,' but ' atonement.' We add the 
excellent remark of Gesner ip the Thes. L. L., '* Dare poenas ac 
pend^re est puniri, ortavidetur formula a poenisj sive multis pecu- 
niariis, quae dat, qui punitur ; sic exigere, sumere poenas dicitur is, 
qui punit." 

Atida^Vj audacia, audacter, used in a good sense. 

« 

P. 219. " Audax, ^ bold,' or 'daring,' is always used in a bad 
sense, though its derivative, audacia, is frequently used for the . 
virtue of 'courage,' or 'bravery.'" Dr. C. is here rather too un- 
guarded in his language about audax, which bears a good sense in 
the following passages. Plautus Amph. II. ^. 207. 

'^ Quae non deliquit, decet audacem esse, confidenter loqui." 
Virg. Georg. I. 40. 

" Da facilem cursum, atque, audacibus annue coeptis." 
A en. V. 67. '* Quique pedum cursu valet, et qui viribus audax.'* 
Claud, de III. Consul. Honor, v. 06, 

" Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas." 
Virg. Georg. IV. in fin. " Audaxque juventa, 

" Tityre, te patulae cecini sub tegmine fagi." 
Stat. Theb. X. v. 495. " Audax animis Spartana juventus." 
it is metaphorically used in a good sense. Quintil. L. X. c. 5. 
" Verba poetica libertapte audaciora." Id. L. VIXI. c. 6. " Au-' 
dacior hyperbole." Horat. L. IV. Od.2. v. 10. " Audaces dithy- 
rambi.'] Id. L. II. Ep. i. v. 182. " Audax poeta." 
Stat. Silv. L. V. 3. 48. " Aeriam educere molem 

" Cyclopum scopulos ultra, atque audacia saxa 
" Pyramidum." 
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dudncter is also used both in a good^ and in a bad sense. Cic. 
Pro Rose. Amer.c. 11. " Libenter, audacUr, libereque dicere 
aliquid." Cic. Acad, IV. 25. " Respondere audacter alicui." 
Terent. Heaut. I. 1. 6. " Audacter et farailiariter monere.** 
Plant. Capt: II. 2. 98. " Concredere filium suum alicui audacter'^ 
Cic. Orat. c. 60. uses the word metaphorically in a good sense^ 
-'< Poetae transferunt verba tumcrebrius^ turn etiam audacius/* 

The Use of Moods after the Relative. 

P. 275 — 300. The reader will here find some excellent rules 
about the use of the subjunctive^ potential^ and indicative mood 
after the relative. The subject is more copiously discussed by 
Dr. C. than it is in the preface to the following work, Cum no- 
vissima in Ciceronis Tusc, Qucestt. auctore H, F. Nissen, Altqna, 
1792. 12mo. and which preface we have inserted entire in Class. 
Journ. No. XV. p. 131-3. 

JuxtCy ^according to.* 

P. 48. Vol. II. On the use oijuxta, and the passages generally 
adduced to support it, in the sense of ^' according to," we refer our 
readers to the observations prefixed to the notice of Mr. Blom- 
field's Ed. of the Sev. a. Thebes^ inserted in the British Critic, 

Alia mxj not a barbarism. 

P. 86. Dr. C. says, " It has been asserted by some critics, (see 
Voss. and Vavass. de Vi et Usu Verb.) that aha vox, and alte 
foqui, are improperly used for elata vox, and elate loqui, the best 
ancient writers never having employed the former phraseologies. 
In opposition to this opinion, Vorstius adduces the authority of 
Catullus, who uses the expression altiore voce, and of Quintilian, 
who says, L. II. c. 3. Focem altius attolli, and also of Cicero, 
who says, vox attollitur altius. The example from Catullus ^oe» 
expressly to the question^ and we may add, Valeat quantum valere 
potest. The two others from Quintilian and Cicero, can be adduced 
only as an analogical justification of the phraseology in question ; 
and in all cases, especially where the language is metaphorical, it is 
not always safe to trust to analogy. Identity of expression is our 
only sure authority. Thus much is certain, that Cicero's general 
and favorite expressions are clara voce, elata voce, dare, clarius." 
For our own parts, we profess ourselves to be in the number of 
those scholars, who are disposed to question the propriety of re- 
jecting these expressions as not sufficiently classical. " Minus 
recte in barbaris ponitur a Vossio L. I. c. 33. p. 143. Probum 
enim est, utpote CatuUi, qui altiore voce conclamare dixit, et Se- 
necae, nee Cicero a simili abest locutione, cum in Orator, dicit,* 
Fox attollitur, descendit, altius, inferius, itemque Quintil. Sciop. 
Animadvv. in Voss. Vorst. De Latin, mer. su^. c. 2. p. 25. Bor- 
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rich. Comity C. Gun then Latinitas restituta Ed. 3a. lensB, 1717. 
l£mo. JSoItenius in the Lexicon Antibarbarum cites theiiKbove 
words of C. Guntheo and adds, '^ Dissentit heic Burmaimtis ad 
Ovid. Trist. IV. 9. '24. contra Borrich. Cogit. 44.** In ihe Supp. 
p. 125. we have these words : '* Senecae Tragici verba, unde Bor- 
rich. hanc locutionem profert, exstant Troad. II. 194. Hacfatun 
alta voce : sed, quod bene notandum, non satis tuto huic loco iftiiiti 
possumus ; anceps enim est et dubius, qiium praesertim Famabiui 
legat pro alta voce, alta nocte. Vorst. de Lat, mer. susp. c. 11^ 
p. 25. et Khunius ad Vorst. p. ,5." Borrichius, after having 
quoted the passages of Seneca, Catullus, and Cicero, adds : ^^ Clau- 
diano maritus altisonus pro clamoso placuit, Ciceroni Tusc, II. 
Septum allisono cardine templum, et De Divin. I. Jupiter alti- 
sonus. Nee quod substituit Vossius (clara voce) satis convenit : 
Cicero dixisset, plenior et contenta, item canora vox, Seneca vox 
robusta, Ovidius virilis, nam certe claram vocem nihil impedit esse 
summissam, dummodo nee fusca sit^ nee subrauca.'* Borrichii 
Cogitatt. Hafniae, 1775. 4to. p. 45. C. Gunther, after the words 
cited above, adds, '* Recte monet Scioppius claram etiam vocem 
esse, quae tan^en non altius sublata, sed siibmissa, suppressa, atque 
deducta sit." '^ Nonnunquam etiam contrariis verbis adjungitur 
TO altum, ut allum silentium Hor, Sat. II. 6. 58, altum clamare 
ap. Virg. quod notum. Sed et Quinct. Inst. Or, XI. 3. altis" 
simos sonos dixit, et Juv. Sat. XI. 179* altisonum vocat Ma* 
ronem : quin et altus clamor, memini me legere, tamen alta 
vox barbarismi damnatur^ sed vindicat Cell, in Cur. poster, p. 90." 
I. F. Reitzii De ambiguis, mediis, et contrariis, p. 57. TTie fol- 
lowing remark of Gesner deserves the attention of Dr. C. : ^' Fox 
alta a musicorum diagrammatis primum dicta. Sen. Troad. 197. 
Catuli. 43. 18. Altiore voce, i.e. quae magis exaudiri possit : potest 
etiam a visu traducta esse haec ratio, cum quo quid altius tollatur, a 
pluribus possit conspici : sic vox splendida, fusca, clara, obscura 
dicitur." Thes. L. L. 

Brachia, Lacerti. 

P. 146. Vol. II. Mr. Barker, in the Classical Recreations, 
,p. 1 10. had pointed out the circumstance, noticed by Dr. C, that 
the two passages, which Dumesnil quotes in favor of hi$) distinction, 
■militate directly against it. 

Dr. C. has presented us with some very important remarks on 
the critical matter contained in the '^ Reply to the Calumnies of the 
Edinburgh Review against Oxford,'* of which we hope at some 
future opportunity to take some notice. But we cannot forbear 
laying before our readers the following excellent observations on 
quoad metrum, and quoad metri, as noticed in the celebrated Re- 
view of Dr. Huntingford's Monostropfaics. We believe that few 
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of our readers will hesitate to adopt Dr. C.'s opinion on this much 
controverted point. Vol. II. p. 9,56. : 

The author of a learned critique, in the ** Monthly Review/' on the 
*' Monostrophics of Huntingford/' (now Bishop of Gloucester,) disapproves the 
expression Quoad metrum, and recommends Quottd melri. His words are 
these, " We should have been better pleased with metric as Cic, Ad Att. 
Ix. 12. Other examples of the genitive occur in Cicero and Livy, while an- 
cient authorities for the genitive after quoad, are very rare." The learned 
author of " Monostrophics'' admits, in his " Apology," that Quoad metri 
would have been the preferable expression. The learned Reviewer, in his 
eritiaueon this Apology, now rises in his tone of censure, and pronounces, 
fnijallitur) Quoad metrum as wrong, and Quoad metri as right. To a doc- 
trine proposed and admitted by authorities so respectable, it would be more 
gratifying to yield, than to withhold one*s assent. But the doctrine appears 
to be erroneous ; and the ground on which it is defended utterly*untenabie. 
If the arguments, which have been here adduced to prove, that quoad \s 
uniformly an adverb, that it is incapable of government, and that, when it 
appears with an accusative, it is a corruption for quod ad, when with a geni- 
tive, it is a corruption for quod ; if these arguments are valid, the opinion of 
the learned critics falls to the ground. But as tliey proceed on the presump- 
tion, that quoad ejus is a correct lection, we shall, for the sake of argument, 
admit the accuracy of this reading. Will this justify the expression Quoad 
metri 9 for " As to the measure ?" We apprehend, it will not. For, it may 
be asked, can a single example be produced analogous to quoad metri ? Can 
a single example be produced, in which quoad is joined to a genitive, m an 
absolute sense ? a single example, in which quoad with a genitive occurs 
without a finite verb in the same clause? Not one, we venture to affirm. Of 
the few, that do occur of quoad with a genitive, (admitting the common lec- 
tion) the clause, in all of them, contains a finite verb. Thus, Quoad ejus fieri 
possity Quoad ejusjacere poteris, Quoad ejus fieri potent. We contend, there- 
ibre, that the examples adduced are in no respect analogous to quoad metric 
absolutely construea ; and that whether the quoad, in these examples from 
Cicero, be, or be not, a corruption for quod, the expression quoad metri is not 
justified by these examples. 

The Reviewer observes, without any note of dissent, that Perizonius con- 
jectures, that the genitive with quoad depends on aliquid imderstood. This 
opinion of Perizonms appears to be inadmissible, and we have assigned our 
reasons for rejecting it. But, if the suppression of aliquid could be admitted 
as probable, the construction would be rendered complete, and the syntax 
preserved inviolate. If we say. Quoad (aliquid) ejus fieri potest. Quoad 
(aliquid) ejus facer e poteris, the pronoun aliquid is, in the one instance, the 
nominative to the verb, and in the other, it is the regimen of the verb facer e. 
But when we say, absolutely, Quoad metri, " As to the measure," and at- 
tempt to solye this singular phrase, by saying, that aliquid is understood, it 
may be pertinently asked, in what case is aliquid to be considered ? It is 
neither the nominative to a verb, nor is it governed by any verb. The 
learned Reviewer will not affirm, that it is governed by quoad ; for he denies 
that quoad can govern an accusative. In wnat case then, it may be asked, is 
aliquid to be considered? And why is it in that case ? If it be the nominative, 
to what verb is it the nominative ? If the accusative, by what is it governed ? 
^ To these questions, we conceive, no answer can be given, consistent with the 
doctrine of the Reviewer, or the acknowledged principles of syntax. The 
expression, therefore, quoad metri, we humbly conceive to be repugnant to 
analogy, unauthorised by a single example, and utterly incapable of any so- 
jution, whfeh can be reconciled with the established rides of syntax. 
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By Professor Porson. 
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XT is well known that Person's proficiency in Algebra was very con- 
siderable ; and that the solving of such problems, as are commonly 
heard of by the appellation of Diophantine, was to him a source of' 
particular entertainment. It is even said that some of these were 
found upon his person at his death. His celebrated Equation, given 
in a former part of your Journal, is in every one's hands. It has, how- 
ever, been urged that his knowledge of Geometry was onjly superficial. 
But this, it should seem, is little better than mere idle report ; as is 
sufficiently evident from the nature of the annexed problem, composed 
by him, en capricieux, as a sort of challenge to the then Fellows of 
Trinity College. 

Cambridge, October, 1814. V. L. 

Problem. In Euclid, i. 47. the point, in which the straight lines 
CF, BK intersect, is in AL, tlie perpendicular drawn from the, right 
angle at A to the base BC. R» P. 




If not, let CF, BK intersect in any point P, which is not in AL ; tliat 
is, let the points r, s not coincide. Produce BC both ways,'and from 
F & K let fall the perpendiculars FM, KN. 

Then because (Eucl. i. 29 & vi. 8, or i. 13 & 32) the triangle BFM 
is similar to the triangle ABL, and that BF=AB, .•. BM=AL. Simi- 
larly, CN=AL, .-. BM=CN, & .-. the whole MC= the whole BN. 
Also FM=BL, & KN=LC. Then, 

NO. XX. a Jl. VOL. X. ^ C 
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FM : MC : : *L : LC, Sc 
BN : NK : : BL : Lr 



• • 



4 m 



FM : NK: : «L. BL : LC. Lr ' 

™ : ^ : : «L : Lr, that is, (since FM=BL,&NK=LC,) 
BL LC » »v 

1 : 1 : : «L : Lr ; 
.•• «L=Lr, the less = the greater, which is absurd. Therefore r & t 
cannot but coincide ; that is, the lines must cut in AL. And a simi- 
lar proof may be applied, if the point of intersection be takes anj 
Hhere else out of the right line AL. Q. £. D. 



ANSWER 

TO THE OB8ERTATI01I8 ON 

THE RESEARCHES IN GREECE, 

In No. XXII. </ Ite QUARTERLY REriEfT. 

» 

Y ou will perhaps permit me, through the medium of your 
Journal, to offer a few remarks upon the criticism of die Rc" 
searches in Greece, contained in the last Number (XXEE.) of the 
Quarterly Review, 

The book is there characterized as an ostentatious Quarto, very 
dull, and very dear. The ostentation I cannot discover— the rest • 
I admit. The form of a Quarto was preferred, from a supposition 
(perhaps mistaken) that it was more convenient for the admission 
of certain vocabularies, of the existence of which it did not suit 
the Reviewer's views to make any mention. The subject is not 
very likely to be otherwise than dull to the generality of readerii, 
and the dullness was in some measure a cause of the deamess of 
' the book, as it was prudent to print only a small number of copies 
of a work so very unlikely to have an extensive sale. The author 
reserved for himself no other advantage whatever, than a very few 
copies for his own use. 

I must now proceed to acknowledge the justice of the Reviewer's 
criticism in two or three passages, where I regret that I am not 
very likely ever to avail myself of his corrections in a second edi- 
tion. I shall then subjoin a few more instances wherein he hai^ 
cither wilfully misrepresented me, or is himself mistaken. 

In the third paragraph of page 3 1 of the Remarks on the Lan- 
guages spoken in Greece/ which paragraph relates to the power of 

' As the Reviewer has no-where mentioned it, it is necessary here to ob* 
*. serve to the readexy that this is the- title of the volume at present uodercon* 
sideration : it forms a First Part of Researches in Greece, 
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the itomaic imperfect, there is undoubtedly a glaring eilror in Urn 
words " imperfect subjunctive passive/' which ought to have been 
'' subjunctive past^" being the tense, vthich Or. Johnson calls the 
double preterit potential. In regard to my observation upon the 
similarity of the Romaic and Hellenic imperfect, I cannot consent 
to any alteration, unless it be to express still more clearly and 
distinctly, that the powers of the Hellenic and Romaic imperfect 
are the same. Although the Hellenic oiv' marks the conjtractive 
tuood, the tense itself of the verly is not altered, but remains in 
the imperfect indicative. To this my remark was confined. If 
the passage which I have quoted from Aristophanes, Ei fd^ 
tor* eirovouv, wv iv oix ei^pami^viy — or that from Lucian, El M 
&ioo^ irxotmev eictxexvfcog, M otv lErxonrrev ufi^sXavfAsvo^, were trans* 
Jated into the most vulgar Romaic, both the tenses might be in the 
imperfect indicative, as they are in the Hellenic. In French and 
Italian, only one verb could be in that tense; in English, neither of 
them. Hence the observation which follows, upon the difficulty 
of attaining the exact use of tenses in a foreign language. 

I admit that xiiAvco is as bad an example as could be found, of 
the general rule for the formation of the Romaic past from the H. 
first aorist, when there is one, and when that is deficient, from the 
second aorist, for this simple reason, that it is an exception to that 
rule, inasmuch as we do not find any first aorists of verbs in fcvw, 
and that ncoftov, the second aorist of xifMno, is not used in Romaic. 

Having made the concession of these two errors^ (material onea, 
no doubt) I know no other objection raised by the Reviewer, that 
is not so fastidious as to be deserving of very little consideration^ oi 
that is not founded in his own errqrs or misrepresentations. 

The Reviewer says, that I have given an improper declension of 
Romaic nouns masculine in ag and ij^, because 1 have omitted to 
notice, that the circumflexes in »$ constantly make the plural in eie^, 
and that the penacutes have the plural in >^, — but if he had examia* 
ed my words a little less hastyy, he would have seen that I was only 
speaking of the Romaic mode of declining Hellenic masculines in 
ag and i^; whereas the modem Greek Grammar, from which he^ 
derives his information, was speaking of all the Romaic aubstaBtiveii^ 
with those terminations. 

Again he says, that I have omitted a class of Romaic feminines ill 
9s, which have the plural in e^, and instances vu^wo^f virein; but 
Uie Romaic form of this substantive is rapiiviiy whence ue plurai 
%a^vB^ and leafUfetig, as in other R. feminines in ij. There is no 
R. feminine in o;. 

He censures me also for neglecting to notice a class of nouns in 

■ &>" in Roipak x&eaiis ^itJ' 
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Bvag, signifying apartments or receptacles, as Mpaavotg, yvfa^xavaiff 
ax^goovag, &c. ; but these are entirely Hellenic, with the exceptioa 
of ogvtiwvoig, which is of vei7 rare occurrence, the common Romaic 
word for bird cage, coop, &c. being dgvifloVwiTov, ogviiotgiof. 

Upon the subject of modern Greek poetry, the Reviewer parti- 
cularly objects to the words '* the usual seven and a half footed 
verse ' -employed in speaking of the metre of Eratocritus. This 
kind of verse ought, according to the Reviewer, to be described as 
a tetrameter iambic catalectic. But it was not without design that 
I avoided this technical distinction. It appears to me, that the 
foot is the only one of the terms belonging to ancient prosody, that 
can be of any use in describing the versification of the modem 
nations of Europe. Having been invented for the Hellenic and 
Latin measures of quantity, they cannot with propriety be applied 
to the modern measures of accent — to say the least of them, they 
are pedantic and useless, and therefore inconvenient and embarrass- 
ing. The metre of Eratocritus, which is the kind of verse usually 
applied by the modern Greeks to narrative and description, and to 
poetical composition of any great length, is an accentual verse of 
fifteen syllables of the even cadence.' Though its principle is -to 
accent all the syllables of even number, it is not necessary that a 
strong accentual ictus ^ should fall upon more than four syllables^ 
of which the 14th must always be one. There cannot be a larger 
interval than five syllables without a strong accent, nor can it fall 
upon any syllable of an odd number, except the first and the ninth, 
nvbich is'the first of the second hemistich, then the lines are so di* 
vided. I have already observed, (Remarks on the Languages of 
Greece, p. 99«) that this metre differs not much from that of the 
new Chevy-Chace, and its character to the ear is very similar. It 
equally resembles that of the lines of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
noticed by the Reviewer, and that of Chapman's translation of 
Homer. It resembles this kind of English measure also in its 
capability of being divided into hemistichs, in which the first and 
Ithird lines rhyme, as well as the second and'^fourth. It differs from 
it in indispensably requiring a fifteenth syllable, whereas ours, ex- 
cept in some few instances, has not more than fourteen. It differs 
also from the English measures of the same description, in ad- 
mitting a longer and more frequent Suspension of the strong accent, 
which saves it from the monotony of ours, and gives it a variety 
more favorable to the extended compositions of narrative and de- 

' For the best account of the distinctions of accentual metre, the reader 
is referred to Mitford^s Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Language. 

- -^Xliere^rrow^the. Reviewer's word, because the accents oA monosylla-^ 
bles have very often no accentual efi'ect, and because words of more thau 
four syllables often require a second acCBut, which is not written. 
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scription. In this respect the fifteenth syllable produces an effect 
somewhat similar to the additional syllable called the double ending 
in the English dramatic measure, which is supposed to make that 
verse more suitable to discourse." A peculiarity attending the 
Romaic metre, more especially that of the older poetry, is the fre^ 
quent occurrence of redundant syllables. These in general are 
Towels, meeting other vowels, and intended to be read with them 
as diphthongs. Sometimes, however, they are really supernumerary 
syllables, producing the same effect as those, which Milton some- 
times introduced into his blank verse, ^and create a variety, very 
agreeable to the practised ear. 
In the following Romaic verse, 

Aere are twenty syllables instead of fifteen, but those marked with 
a curved line underneath being formed into diphthongs, they are 
thus reduced to 16. The I at the beginning of the last word is the 
o>nly one which can be considered as a redundant syllable. 

The Reviewer says there are three kinds of tetra-syllabic Romaic 
verses, consequently that there are three kinds of verses of fifteen 
syllables. Were any consequence of this nature to be deduced 
from the premises, it would probably be, that, by the rules of pro- 
portion, diere are eleven or twelve kinds of hendecasyllabic verses : 
but, in fact, there is but one species of verse of these dimensions/ 
unless the variety, which 1 have mentioned as having rhymes at. the' 
eighth syllable of the alternate lines, may be considered as a second.- 

In a note, annexed to this part of the Reviewer's criticism, he 
introduces the following line : 

'/2 jSaflu^covwv avoKTcra, UegcriScov vTsgroLrvj : 

together with two others, which he has selected from different 
parts of the Persae of ^schylus ; and because^ these lines happen to 
consist of the same number of syllables as the Romaic verse, and 
because their accents happen to fall in the places where they are re- 
quired in the Romaic measure, he takes it as a proof of the " ab- 
surdity of reading Greek poetry by accents instead of quantities." 
We might with equal facility discover in the versus politici of 
Manasses and Tzetzes, or even in the Romaic poems of modem 

* Let it not be supposed, because I think the poetical measures of the 
modem Greeks equal in merit to many of those in our own language,* 
I therefore admire the compositions, to which they are applied. The 
general insipidity of these productions is undoubted, but it is aerived, not 
from the defects of the metre or of the language, but from the ignorance and 
degradation into which the nation is fallen. They labor under no small dis- 
advantage also in being written in a dialect of the same language, which,' 
by the common consent of all the civilized world, possesses the finest models- 
i>f taste and poetical genius. 
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4pite; several liaes, Mrbicb, as far as metre is concerned^ would inak« 
af good trochaic tetrameters as those of ^schylus ; but both the 
cue aud the other are merely accidental^ and, according to my own 
comprehension, prove nothing but the very shallow consideration 
which the Reviewer has bestowed upon the subject. In England 
we do not read Hellenic poetry by quantity, but by Latin accent/ 

The Reviewer animadverts with a considerable degree of severity 
upon my attempts at explaining the etymology of Romaic words, 
and out of a considerable number, which, I presume, from his si<* 
lence, meet with his approbation, he has picked out a few, that he 
thinks highly ridiculous. He has in most of these passages, how- 
ever, with his accustomed unfairness, suppressed the words quaere, 
perhaps, or other similar expressions, intended to show that these 
etymologies were by no means satisfactory to my own mind. It i|$ 
therefore withuut any regret that 1 concede that the derivations £ 
have given o\ jxaXcivco and f/i,xpo6\iov are weak and untenable. He has 
perhaps suggested a better origin for irMrrgoLy cleanliness^ viz. Ta<r<rflo, 
insper^Of and I admit that he has given the real derivation of 
xoLTaxvioL, viz. €i^vri, although 1 cannot so readily allow that there is 
BO analogy between duwn and 9 fog, Zoc^ovco, I still think, is dediw 
oible from a-oitpa), in spile of the Keviewer's grinning. 

With regard to xottsXiov, xora, and }tifui(rw, I need say nothing, 
because, although pretending to give my expressions regarding those 
words, he has garbled and omitted a part of them. 1 shall never- 
dieless confess, that had I expected to have to deal with such a 
captious critic, I should have cancelled what is said of KOTrrofLui 
. under xo^eXiov, of xorog under hoVm, and of xdficcTOs under xxfi^uroVf 
The rest 1 am not disposed to alter. 

Another accusation, which the Reviewer brings against me, 19 
that of ranging several words of evidently Hellenic origin in the 
vocabularies, which accompany the Rpmaic extracts, after having 
proposed to place there those only, that were either foreign, or not 
to be recognised as Hellenic. This, supposing the Reviewer's 
Btatemeqt to be fair and correct, is nothing more than placing in the 
vocabulary more w ords than I had promised, but in fact the Re? 
viewer has garbled mv words, in order to make good his imputar 
tion, trifling as it is, 1 wrote '^ not to be immediately recognisecj 
as Hellenic,^' meaning, by persons not well acquainted with th^ 
ancient language, and the modern grammar : and I added, 
V though these explanations may be useless to scholars, they will 
perhaps be acceptable to those, who may peruse these remarks, 
while engaged in acquiring a practical knowledge of the Romaic 
dialect." As to the Reviewer's censure that I have omitted to give 
^ihe etymology of many words of an origin, less obvidus-than that of 



^ee Mitford*s Inquiry, S^ct. 10. et seq* 
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tbose^ which 1 have given, I confess that I omitted it siinply, be^ 
cause I had no satisfactory explanation to give, but I itiserted i\m 
meaning of the words in English, hoping that others might discover 
their derivation, though I could not. 

The Reviewer triumphantly asks me where I found such Hellenic 
words as a\^ot>JovaOf ^6m, x^'^?^l''^y ^«vro^, X'^^ ^^(o, X^oty and 
fifo-os. In defence of the two first 1 have nothing to say, except 
that they are evidently mere erratar— in the etymology of R. (MtXmva^ 
it was intended to say p^fUtXdGyflD or alp^ftaXc^a), from El. klyi^aKuTO^ 
In that of R. jSouroJ, it is obvious that the writing of H. fivtA for 
H. fiutlt^y was a mere oversight, as I wrote R. /3otnw or /Sodr/Cai, 
which last being a Romaic form very little used, could have beea 
inserted only as the link to connect the R. ^oiroo and H. j3uti^a>. In 
regard to such words as x^'^^^l^^h focvros and %aflo, it is to be re** 
marked, that in attempting the etymology of Romaic words, it b 
sufficient to find that they are, in the Reviewer's words, ^' deducibte 
from Hellenic forms,'' although these forms may have been obao- 
lete or inusitate in the best times of Greece. Xia-xto was probably 
formed from x^y ^" ^^e same manner as several other verbs in frxcb, 
from their respective roots, and x^erjxa from xlp^ao-ftai seems to 
prove that x^^ once existed — i^oLVTo$y SxtpavTos^ viplfeiyroc^ may bft 
adduced in support of ^avrof, and ;^a/^o]ttai is used by Aristophanes, 
though perhaps in a passage expressly intended to be barbarous/ 

But the fact is, that 1 was satisfied with finding that Budaeus con* 
aidered ;^«<§ofc«i as an Hellenic word ; that the author of the Etymo- 
logicon Magnum paid the saifie compliment in three different 
places* to ^vTOf ; that Ste[Aanus supposed that x^^^^ ^^d yoiVo) 
had both originated in ;^acQ ; and that the word had a place in the 
best editions of the Lexica of Hederic and Schrevelius. Neither 
do I pretend to have dived deeper than Stephanus for popico and 
ip^uo), where, if the Reviewer is right, they ought not to be, but 
where, nevertheless, he will find them. If no such word ever ex- 
isted, from whence does he derive ;^tSro and xuftfvi}, so often used 

by Homer, or x^^^y X^f*^> X^'^'^^f ^^^ ^^ many others ? 

As to ^ifiTog, which, according to the Reviewer, means a shawl, 
but which, in explanation of the Romaic word ^ao^etgca, otU of its 
direction on one side, i have interpreted regio, I beg to be permit-' 
ted to ask the Reviewer, whether Phanias was thinking of shatsfUp 
either of Cashmeer or Norwich, when he wrote ^ipa-og afui^, and 
^iga-os jSdr^uof '— ^r does Herodotus allude to shawk, when he tella 

> 'lis ^iofjLai^ Koi ripirofjun kqI xalpofiat. Pax v. 290a 
* In voc. dicpdavrov, rdXavrov et (jidtn/fs^ 

3 Analecta vet poet. Gr^c. Brunck. Vol. it, p. 53. Hesychius interpreti 
^dpffos, rpi^Qs, icXdojiia, nrepniyioyf iucpmiffnw* 
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lis, that the river Euphrates divides the city of Babylon into two 
^iga-ta. In the first book of Herodotus/ f(ip<ro$ occurs four times 
with the same meaning in the coiirse of a few pages. The Re^ 
viewer should be a little more cautious, if he aspires to be one of 
the Bentleys of his day. 

The Reviewer objects to my having occupied so much space 
with extracts from a tragedy called Erophile ; but if, in giving new 
hifoi'mation upon the language and literature of a nation^ it was 
thought advisable to present specimen^ of their poetry^ it would be 
difficult to find any more worthy of insertion than those from 
Erophile, which is written in a peculiar dialect, exhibits evidences 
of the connexion between Cretan and Italian literature, and shows^ 
in the speech of the itemon which I have given, a remarkable coin- 
cidence of style between the Greek Poet and the author of the 
Paradise Lost*— apparent even in a literal translation. This sinu-* 
larity is not surprising, when we consider how much attached 
Milton was to the Italian literature of the same age in which the 
Romaic tragedy was written, and that his first design of Paradise 
Lost was that of a drama upon the Italian plan. That he had made, 
considerable progress in this design, before he changed it, appears 
from the dramatic air of many of his speeches. The Cretan^ how- 
ever inferior as a poet, appears to have drawn from the same Italian 
source as the great English bard. 

Those who have paid any attention to the language and literature 
of modern Greece, will perhaps recollect, that about six months 
ago a Greek publication, called ^Ep[Lri$ 6 xiyio^^ was reviewed in 
the Quarterly Review. Now it is to be supposed that the present 
and the former article form two of a series of Essays upon the 
subject of which they treat, more especially as they profess not to 
give much information upon the contents of the works, which they 
respectively review. Instead of the same views and sentiments, 
however, we are surprised to find the two articles precisely opposed 
to each odier in the general teiior of their observations. In January 
they say, '* We are called upon on this occasion to consider a na- 
tion, once among the most enlightened upon the earth, awaking 
through a recollection of its illustrious origin to a sense of its present 
degradation, and struggling to escape from the intellectual bondage 
in which it has long been held." Jan, 1814. p. 442. 

^' Our remarks must therefore be considered as a mere index to 
some more elaborate work, and indeed we have reason to hope that 
this interesting subject will ere long be presented to the public in a 

manner worthy of its importance." Ditto, p. ,446. 

- - _.., . _ ■ _ - 

' Herodot. 1. 1. c. 180. p. 84, 85, 87. 

* See particularly the speeches of the Demons in the second book of 
Paradise Lust. 
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" Much remains to be learnt, and in proportion a§ we are assured 
the Greeks improve, we become anxious for means of watching 
their progress, and calculating their chance of success.'^ Note to 
p. 449. 

In July their sentiments are somewhat different. *^ It must be 
confessed, that although the knowledge we possess of the state of 
modem Greece is neither very copious nor very interesting, the 
deficiency is rather to be ascribed to the nature of the subject, than 
to any want of research ia those who have treated of it/' Rev, 
Juli/, 1814, p. 458. 

" Considering the importance of the matter, it is obvious to re- 
mark, that the price is as much too large for the book, as the book 
is too large for the subject of which it treats.^' Ditto, p. 459. 

It may be left to the Reviewer to explain why a subject so im- 
portant and interesting in January, as to call for an elaborate per- 
formance worthy of it, becomes so unworthy of attention in July, 
as merely to afford an occasion for a little common-place learning 
about the Byzantine Greeks, who introduced Hellenic into Italy. 
Perhaps when the elaborate work here announced has appeared, the 
subject will again rise in interest and importance. 

Where again is the consistency of the following passages ? 
** The fact is, there can be no standard but the old Hellenic, 
which is indeed the most decided proof that the language is not 
essentially new.'' Jan. p. 446. 

" The native of the Morea scarcely differs more from his an- 
cestor in spirit and consequence, than he does in language, for in 
spite of the absurd comparisons which have been instituted between 
the Romaic and its parent tongue," &c. July, p. 458. 

The Quarterly Reviewers could hardly have admitted these two 
articles so closely upon each other, if they had not been conscious 
of the very slight impression which their lucubrations make upon 
the minds of their readers ; a consideration, which should have in- 
duced me to abstain from any observation whatever upon their criti- 
cism, if it had not appeared to me a matter of justice to the possessors 
of my work, to acknowledge and correct two or three errors, which 
the Review has pointed out ; and to defend the accuracy of some 
other passages which he has too hastily or ignorantly attacked. 

I shall now take the liberty to add a few general observations 
upon the Reviewer's criticism, which I feel confident will be re- 
garded by those few, who may honor my work with a perusal, as 
very inconsistent, both in its general tone, and in many separate 
instances, with the impartiality of the candid critic, or the liberality 
of the eidightened scholar. 

In order to impress upon his readers theunsuitablenessof the mag- 
nitude of the work to the importance of the subject, the Reviewer holds 
it out as a Romaic Grammar, and by falsifying the title-page,«or rather 
entirely suppressing that which belongs to this particular volume. 
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and by giving f partial account of its contents^' he leaves his reader 
in ignorance as to the real nature of the work, which pretends not to 
present a complete Grammar either of Romaic or any other tongue^ 
but contains observations upon the languages of the different races of 
men who now inhabit Greece, together with essays on their history* 
The remarks upon the grammar of the modern Greek tongue, in- 
tended chiefly to trace a systematic mode of corruption in the se- 
veral parts of speech, occupy only fifty pages. His observation 
also, that the author's grammar, as he is pleased to call it, has been 
anticipated by that of Mr. Jackson, is not true, as no such grammar 
was ever published, nor is his assertion much more correct, that 
^ there are not wanting compendious grammars of the Romaic 
tongue, not difficult to be procured." 1 never possessed but 
two, that of the Roman Porcius, prefixed to the glossary of 
Ducange, and that of the Greek Venieri, first printed at Trieste in 
1799- Neither of these indicates much acquaintance with the an- 
cient language in the authors, or presupposes any such knowledge 
in the readers. 

1 here is another of the same nature in French and Romaic, of 
which 1 once had a momentary view; and a fourth is that of Athana* 
sius Khristopulo, which the Reviewer has described. From the 
character he has givenof.it, and from the circumstance of its having 
been written chiefiy for the purpose of proving a favorite position^ 
namely, that the modem language is a remnant of the iBolic and 
-Doric, it could not, 1 think, have been of much service to me, if 
I bad even had an opportunity of perusing it. I shall here add, as 
an observation connected with thb part of the subject, that the 
Reviewer's reason for declining to give his readers an abstract of 
my work, is rather singular, when the conduct of himself and his 
fellow-laborers upon a former occasion is considered. He says, 
<' the epitome of an imperfect grammar would be ill-placed in the 
pages of our Journal.*' Now i apprehend, these gentlemen hate 
not always been so nice in their selection of a perfect Romaic 
grammar, for the purpose of adorning their pages with a show of 
superior information ; and 1 leave it to them to convince the Ro- 
maic grammarian of the perfection of their mode of conjugating 
ypoe(pco, and of applying the auxiliary verb deXo), and even of declin- 
mg the article 6, )], to, as given in the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1814, p. 446, 448. 

The Reviewer insinuates, that I was instigated to make remarks 
upon the errors of Mr. Hobhouse, in revenge for his havhig anti- 
cipated me in his account of Albania : but if I had attached any 
importance to being the first to speak of Albania, I had strangely 

' Omitting, for instance, all that has been said about the Bulgarians, 
and concerning the Wallachian colonies of Greece and tbcur language, a 
subject entirely new. 
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neglected the opportunity, since I had seen as much of the country 
as Mr. H. nearly six years before that gentleman visited it. It is 
evident, however, from what I have said in the note, p. l65, that 
I was slow in making any allusion whatever to Mr. Hobhouse'f 
work ; and in reply to the Reviewer's insinuations, 1 assert, that 
nothing but a desire of placing the truth before the public, in* 
duced me to show the fallacy of some statements, into which Mr. 
H. had been led, chie6y from trusting to an unworthy guide. Even 
if I had any opportunity of launching these strictures from beneath 
the cover of a critical Journal, I should have declined to take ad- 
vantage of it, because 1 think it fairer in such a case, both to the 
author and his readers, to speak in propria person*^, and because f 
perceive that many persons, under the shelter of these anonymous 
publications, are tempted to an unjust severity of remark, which 
they would have scrupled to employ in their own names. 1 have 
even the vanity to think that Mr. IJ.'s work has been rendered more 
Taluable by the remarks which I made upon it, and 1 trust there are 
many persons who can imagine, that the motives I have stated may 
operate like a sense of *' duty," although the Reviewer is proof 
against such feelings. Were there any reason for the Reviewer's 
malicious suggestions, he ought still to have been one of the last 
persons to advance them, as he himself surely goes out of his way, 
when reviewing another work, to bestow such general censures as 
he does upon Mr. H.'s, attended too with a coarseness of ex- 
pression, of which I am not conscious of being guilty. 1 never 
called any part of Mr. H.'s volume, '' an inaccurate compilation, 
disfigured by a style of briskness and vulgarity." I merely noticed 
some defective information in matters of fact, to which, from the 
cursory manner in which Mr. H. passed through the country, his 
work was peculiarly liable. And in regard to the author's reading, 
I confined myself to such ^^ unaccountable oversights," as calling 
Martin Crusius a '* traveller," and Erophile " a Pastoral Drama ;" 
errors, which might as well be detected by the critic in his closet, 
as by the traveller, and which the Reviewer therefore introduces to 
the reader as if they had been discoveries of his own. 

I could point out many other passages and remarks in my work, 
which have been thus brought forward as the observations of the 
^Reviewer ; and others, where they have been mixt up with the 
Review, and made use of as arms to combat the author with ; but 
I leave it to the conscience of the Reviewer, and to the candor of 
ihe truly impartial critic to discover them. To take from an author 
^without acknowledgment that information, which can alone enable 
the critic to review the work from which it is takeq, may be one of 
the most profitable privileges, or one of the most necessary arts of 
anonymous criticism ; but taking it in another point of view, it is 
oot easily reconciled with the dictates either of honor or morality. 

UpoD the vfhole^ 1 protest against the legitimacy of that criticism^ 
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vhich begins with garbling the title of a work^ which misrepresents 
its nature and character^ rejects all notice of some of the most 
important and material parts of it, and triumphs in bringing into 
conspicuous view^ errors confessedly trivial— a criticism, whose 
sole object, as it respects the critic, is to exhibit an ostentatious dis- 
play of his own learning, and as it respects the author, is to in- 
sinuate into the public mind that hostile feelings which too evi- 
dently guides the critic's pen. 
London^ \Oth December, 1814. W, M. LEAKE. 
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1. j,N V. 2. versionis Ennianae ad bunc locum a Porsoilo citat» 
legitur apud Auct. ad Herenn. ii. 22. in edd. saltem Aid. et Ernest* 
cecidisset, non accidisset. Neque aliter in Topic, ad Trebat. l6. ubi 
duo priores occurrunt versus, quod non nierainit Porsonus. Quin et 
pergit Cicero ; Nisi enim cecidisset abiegna ad terrain trabes, &:c.— 
Lectionem hiairrd-aQai, pro vulgat^ biaTTTdcrdai, habet etiam Scap. Lex. 
in Append, p. 156. Urdro aor, 2. med, indie, unde infin, wrdtrdai et 
in comp. hiaTrr&crdai apud Eurip. initio Medece, 

14. Phocyl. Poem. Suasor. 184. ri yap ffbvrepov Kal apeiov, *H oray 
iivhpi yvvYi (ppov^y (pCKa y^paos &XP^> ^^*^ frdtris ^ 6.'K6y((^, /Ltij8' kp.iritn^ 
^vhtya veiKOs ; 

21 8. Pro yeyutTas habet Suidas yeyovoras in voce crefiydy, . 

386. Mavult <To<l>oi Jacobus Tate (quicum consentit Dalzelius) 
Medeam de se scilicet loquentem intelligens. Vide Porson. ad Hecub. 
515, Ceteruni recti us, ut opiuor, judicavit Porsonus. Etenim ex anti- 
quis scriptoribus abunde patet ^ifeminis potissimum artem veneficam 
exerceri. Plant. Mil. Glor. ii. 2. 38, 9. Mulier olitori nunquam 
9Upplicat, si qua est mala : Domi habet hortum et condimenta ad 
cmnes mores maleficos, Queni locum optime, ut mihi videtur, explicat 
Boxhornius; Mulier ^ qua naturd et ingenio mala est, non necesse 
habet noxium olus ex alieno horto petere ; domi illud habet, Non opus 
est ut moneam haec de homine vix et ne vix quidem dici posse. Mox 
in v. 410. universe appellaiitur feminae irdynov KaKwv (ro(j)a}TaTai TikTO- 
v€s. Quorsum vero aofdj-arai 1 ob periliam, credo, in rebus veneficis, 
in qu^ longe maribus antecellunt. 

411. Hujus Cliori initiuin respexisse videtur Ovidius, Trist. i.. 7* 
ubi sic, pauIo fusius ac copiosius, Elegiam inchoat. In caput alta 
8uum labentur ab cequore retro Fhiminu ; conversis Solque recurret 
equis. Terra feret stellas : ccelum Jlndetur aratro : Unda dabitflam- 
mas ; et dabit ignis aquas. Omnia naturce prtepostera legibus ibunt ; 
Parsque suum mundi nulla tenebit iter. Omnia jam fient^Jieri qua 
posse negabam ; Et nihil est, de quo non sit h'abenda fides, Hcec ego va* 
iicinor, quia sum deceptus ab illo, Laturum misero quern mihirebar opem, 

937. Pro ap habent EDD. et MSS. av ; ubi constructio esset ei 
ireiffaifit av, sed hoc durum, ut ait Porsonus. Immo et soloecum di:^t 
ad Phoeniss. 733. Confunduntur av et ap' in Phoeniss. 167^. In Al- 
cest. 49. legerini, Aa(iiov W' ws ovk oW dp ei ireiaaifii ae, Vulgo, ov 
yap olb* av L n, a, N* Am 
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INSERTED IN THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, NO. XIX. p. 193, 208. 

** QuANQUAM vero ingens landeqne sua digntis, nee inutilis labor etiam est ille, quo vocabnla Or 
Sid radices suas primas revocavit; tamen ad quotidianum iisiiin stiidiosorum atque evoWentinn 
^ompendinm iieutiquam opportunus, sed molestissimus est, adeoqiie aliis servari cbmrneDtariia 
^t Lexicon ideDtidem consulturos raorari non debebat. Moratur autem incredibiliter non tirone 
9nodo, sed etiam' eos, qui progressns non contemnendos in Graecis Uteris fecerunt: quam mniti 
in vocabnlis non satis constat etiam doctissimis de origiue? deinde compositorum omnium 



^Qom duae ad minimum radices esse debeant, incertum'manet, sub utra invcstigandum sit, etiama 
conatet ^e radice utraque. Ac nisi verborum indicc, qui in quarto Tomo extat, studium inquirend 
^nodammodo Stephauus levasset, mnIti hand dubie iliud consulere plane despcrarent, quia noi 
jK>flsent id facere sine nimis magno eoque saepius faciendo quotidie temporis dispendio. At si 
«|ooqne duplici tamen labore opus, indicem enim primum, deinde in alio volumine locum ipsun 
«volvere est necesse. £t quanquam non crediderim, banc esse causam, ut hodie vix unus Gi 
dioctus reperiatur pro quinquagenis peritis Gr. literanim, quales fuerc bene multi renascentibu 
literis, antequam Steph. Thea. et Scapula in hominum manibus versarentur ; uibilominus puto ef» 
Tcrissimum, in Lex. banc esse virtutem maximam, ut, qui illo utitur, sine difficultate ac tempori 
Jactura, quae inquirit, iuvenire queat ; itaque longe praefereudum metliodum aliorum, qui non sni 
xadicibus, sed suo quaeque loco per alpbabeti ordinem vocabula singula exhibent exponuntquc 
A, Fabricitu Bibl, Gr. tom. vi. p. 65b, 9. 

** La pratique de mettre les mots, non dans leur ordre alphab^tique, mais sons leur racines, qn 
ea lieu depuis que, pour le malbeur des lettres, les Etiennes s'aviserent de ranger tons les deri 
et les coroposez sous leur racine, a 6t6 une des principales causes de la decadence du Grec 
Car qui est-ce qui pourroit supporter le degoC^t, que cause cette methode? aussi voyons nous c< 
^ni en est arrivi^. Je pose en fait, qu'au rcBouvellemcnt des lettres un Europe, il y avoit plus de 
einqnante personnes pour une aujourd'hui qui savoient Ic Grec. Pour quoi cela? Est ce que Ic 
bon sens et la nouvelle philosophic ont fait d^couvrir a uotre si^clc, que les Merits des Grecs, 
tont ou ridicules, on faux, ou un vain jargon comme les subtilitez de I'Ecole, ijue ccux, qui ne 
mvent pas les choses, confondent assez sourent avec la philosophic des^4nciens.'' Moyses du Soul 
In Efistolay inserta NovelU* LUterariis Anut. a, 1720, 8. editU Gallice T. xi..p. 133. (J. A. Pabrieii 
Bikl. Gr. tom. yi. p. 659.) 

^ Fuit, qnum plenius Lex. Gr.expectare juberemura viris, in Gr. script lect. subactissimis, R, 
Beotleio Britanno, Laur. Normanno Sueco, et Lud. Kustero Germane (Hie scripturus ^rat di 
Lex. Gr, DrfectibuSyUii narratur in Actis Erudit. Lips. 1710. p. 105. in Censura Editionis Aristoph. 
m Kust. curatae); quorum hunc fatum praematurum intercepit et alios quoque ipsius conatni 
landatissimos, editionem Hesych. et Thes. Lat. recogniti cvertit. Normannnm similiter mon 
acerba eripuit sac. et human, literis. Bentleium animus ad alia amocniora et splendidiora revo< 
cavit% PanlH Comettac, clerici regularis, Lex. Gr. ex sac. et extern, script, in V. magna digestmn 
▼olnmina editionique paratum, laudat et Romae in Bibl. Patruni 8. Mariac Magd. Mstum servari 
testatur Prosper Mandosius in Bibl. Romana p. 150. De aliis, qui idem saxum volverunt, jnvat, 
ne actum agam, adponere notata a clarissimo collega meo, Mich. Ricliey in laudata ChreatamatkU 
Gr. * Non dicam de exempio- Thes, Steph, quod possidere mihi contigit, cni snk mann passim qua^ 
dam addidit Erasmns Schmidius. J. C. Dietericum, profes. Giessensem, auctarium quondam ad 
idem opus sub manu habuisse, in quo errores ejus se detecturum sit pollicitus, sed, quum viveret, 
noD invenisse typographnm, et post mortem ejus omnem ilium laborem in irritum cecidisse referl 
Morhofius (ant qui Morhotiiun supplevit, J. Frickius) PolyhUt, L. iv. c. 8. s. 6. Imo discerptum 
plane deinceps auctarium illud fuisse intelligo ex fragmento ejus, quod in manibus nonneminis 
cfie signiiicatur Im Nouen Bucher-Saal T. i. p. 963. Rem eandem, a Morhofio traditam, confirmat 
doctissimus Dieterici in professione Gr. literariun successor, J. H. Mains fil., qui etiam in Obss. 
$uii sac, L. iv. p. 161. seqq. voces CCLX. a sola praepositione (rvy incipieutes, aut sine auctoritate 
addnctas, aut plane a Stephano omissas, recensuit. Sic plnrimas alias, eidem vel intactas, vel 
auctoritate nulla ab eo confirmatas, in uno Epicteto et SimpHcio observasse, jam pridem virum, 
in hac palaBstra versatiMimum, Simonem Ertmannum, scribit Borrichius in Append, ad Analecta 
Jjtt. Uag* p. 51., qui et ipse ibi, quid in Stephano desideret, exponit, et complures nomiuat script. 
Gr. ex quibus ille vel parum, vel nihil in suum Thes, adscivcrit. Nee pridem ex solo Xenoph. 
Jo. Grammios, prof. Hafniensis, Specimen dedit Suppl. Lex, Gr. ad calcem suae Hist, Deorum ex 
Xemoph-sheProdromiAntiqq. Xenoph. quaedissertatioe8tHafniaeedital7i6,4.,nbiLcx.illudap. 111. 
- porrigitnr ad p. 159. contiueCque voces, quae in pr«stanti6&\mU %V(\d\^^^x>\vcv V^x.^x A\&%.^Kx<QK^:s 
hejucis Gr. IaU (proiadt et ia Thet. Sleph.) vel piOTs\tt non \»JaeuVw> ^^ \sNiS\^ ^»r.\.wS^ 'S*** 
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testimonio confirmantnr : fore etiam, nt idem vir doctissimas similes ex aliis qnoqne aeriptdrihiU 
observationes aliqiiando adjiciat, spem esse dk'it Sevrrinos LiRtriipins in Pnef. nd Chriitiai-^ 
Falsteri SuppL Ling. Lot, Tan. Pabrnm jam olim iv. millia vocum Graecarum, lexicis prspto 
missarum, collcpsse, tcstatnr filia ejus, Anna Daceriain T^ot. ad Afiaei\, (Locns est ad Od. Inii 
p. 204. " Lp mot (tv4«(7T^7v^^(tf, dont Anacreon se sert en cet endroit, ne w troiive point aineai| 
et on le chercbrroit inutileinent dans Ics dictionnaires, aussi bien qne bcauconp d*aartrcs, que moQ 
pere avoit autrefois ramassez, jiisqiie.n au nombre de plut dt qumtre milU^)* — J. A* Fabrichis jBK 
Gr, t. vi. p. 661, iSs!. 

Extracts from the Jppendix de Lex. Lat. et Gr. of Olaus Borrichius mb* 
joined to his Analecta ad Cogifaf, de Ling. Lat. Haf. 1682. 

P. 41. '* Adjicio Iiic qnipdam rx Dissert, mea ante hos viginti dnos annoii de Lex. Lat. Or. In 
pnblicnm emissa. Qna; licrt auctiora jam, et locupletiora edere non esset difficile, severiorel 
tamcn bodie Mnsa?, et publicsp., qiiibiis distrin^or, occupationes ne id qaidem patinntnr. Intern 
«voWant, quibus vacat, eruditissiniam iiiiistns viri, Caroli dii Fresne prsefationem, G/oM# 
ejiisdem ar.nexnm, iit primorum Lingnx Latina; Lexicographorum molimina intneantar, et Cr^ 
Dissert, Phi). Jar. Manssaci, additam I^ex. Harpocrat., nt tcntaraenta Gr. in hoc genere rerog^ 
noscant. Mihi hie satis erit mea regnstare." — P. 49. *' /^x. Gr. snos etiam pationtur Mano^ 
Qtcnnque in hac palapstra et laboriose, et laudahiliter se exercnerint tam inter antiques midti, 

3 nam inter recentiores non paiiri. Helladii, c|ni, si SuidsB fides, imperante Theodosio jimiovB 
omit, Lex. Xi|ixwv 'co>i/(rrixwVr(7ov, secundum literarnm seriem digestnm, ex oratoribns etpoetif 
collectmn vastiP molis opus in septoni tribntnm volnmina 1<*pit olim Photins, cui tectum itidoa 
similis argumcnti scriptum PoUionis, et Juliani, nee minus Philostrati Tyrii, Diodori, et Dionyrii 
fialicama^sei. Spectatus et in eadem srena Pansanias, Lexici Attici faber, et Dorothem de 
▼ocibas exterornm more nsnrpatis, tandem et MoeriSf sive Moeridis Atticista. Landantar H 
Suidff hoc nomine Eiidenius Rhetor, CsectUus Siculns, Palamedes ; Laertio ntemorantur Zenenii 
et Posidonii ttc^I Xf^fwv libri ; Hesychio in Epist. ad Euloginm Diogenianns, tanqnam ioKignis artifieXy 
•pere, quod ^rf^ii^yo^cvnra; inscrip<«it. Sed de istis Auctoribns nemo ncwlrdm secure jvdicaveriL 
mm magnam partem aut interciderint tempomm injuria, aut com blattis adhuc, tioeisqne ingloni 
locteatnr, ant iis, quos fatum benigninsconservavit, immisti gloriam et nomen snom aliis resigneiit* 
Id constat, Hesychium, diligentissimum scriptorem, quem bodieqne terimns, ex Diogreniano, Ap* 
pione, Heliodoro, Aristarcfao plurima in Lexicon sunra transtnlisse, et ex Helladio SnidsMr 
Qqfrqnid tamen sive de sno, sive alieno, publico largiti sunt. Lexicon integmm, snisqiie uimicrii 
abtotnttim necdum procuderunt. Laudati quidem jure, mcritoque bodie Hesych., Ptiavor., Smd., 
Harpocrat., Polbic, Steph. Byzan., Ammon., Enstath., Corinth., Phrynic, Mo^ehopnli, T. Magist^y 
BiNne., Tnsani, Gcsner., Rob. Constan., Scapul. (qui potissima sua ex H. Steph. hansit) .Sylbnrg., 
Shn. Porti, Martin., Schreve., aliorumqne in hoc genere labores; at praeteream Lex. Homers 
Conlonii, Hippocrat. Erotiani ct Galeni, Uesiodeum Pasoris, scripta lucolenta: nemo tameu merito 
sno laudatior H. Sieplumo, cnjus Gr. Ling. Thes. poene instar omnium est solidus, cnltns, locuples; 
in quo nisi tria desiderarentur (prinio, quod exstent non pauca in iis, qui omnium manibus versantoTi 
Auctoribns hie omissa ; secundo, quod multa id temporis Gr. monnmenta, hodie in publico no- 
tissima, nondnm evulgata essent ; tcrtio, quod voces plurimap plures admittant significatioueSy 
quam qn» in illo Thes. signatas sunt) jam pervenissct ille Lexicogr. Gr. labor ad usque sues nm- 
bilicos. Vidit banc lacunam in scripto .^uo H. Stephamsy et in Pra^f. ejus ingenue idem professes 
est. Et vero quantillum est in H, Steph. opcre, ex illis vastis, sed eniditissimis script. Aristot, 
Platon., Xeiioph., Demost., Thucyd., Eurip., Plutarc, Galeno. etc. In uno Epict. et Simpl. plnrimas 
voces observavit jam pridem vir in hac jpalsestra versatissimns, Sim. Ertmannns, H. Stepnano vel 
non attactaa, vel ab codem auctoritate nulla confirmatas. Sed et haec, quas sequumtur, open, 
H. Steph. intentata snnt, Coint. Smyma>us, Apoll. Rhod. Argon., Oppian Cyneg. Astrampsychi 
OneUroc.i Demethi Constantinop. 0;i«x (fe Re accipitrar ia, HeVwd. Aethiop., Rhodantis et Dosidii 
Amorvm Lib., Thcodori Metocbytae De liixt. Rom., Sallnstius De Diis et BlundOy et alii." 

J. Tonpii Emend, in Suidam, et Hesych. et Lexicogr. Gr. Oxon. 1790. 4 vol. 8vo. 

IltvrMXoyitt, sive Tiagced. Gr. Delect, eum Adnot. Jo. Burton. Ed. altera, cui Obss* Iodic. Gr. 
longe anctiorrm et emend, adjecit Th. Burgess. Oxon. 1779. 2 vol. 8vo. 

To it is snbjoined a '* Lex. sive Vocab. qna; in his V. Tragoed. occurrnnt notatu diguiora, Es- 
plicatio." ** Asterisnms pra^fixus admonet vocabulnm ipsnm in H. Steph, Then, atqne adeo Lex* 
vulgat. ant non omnino reperiri, ant saltern illios signific. omnes non notari." 164 words are tins 
marked. 

^schvli Prometheus Vinctns ad Fid. MS3. emendavit. Not. et Glossar. adjecit C. J. BlomfieU 
A.M. Ed. II. Cantab. 1812, 8vo. 

.£sci)yli S. c. Thcb. ad Fid. MSS. emendavit, Not. et Glossar. adjecit C. J. Blomfield,, A.tf. 
Cantab. 1812, 8vo. 

In these two erudite Glossaries, the lexicop^pher will find abundant materialf 
for the improvement of Greek IVictioTvaTO*, wsxd Vkv^^^ ^e the Editors to fiqd 
bat it is Mr. Blomfield'* inleuUovi to wxV!Mcl ^^ t«iML\K«v^ "Yr^^^^^ ^ 
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JSidqrliit OD die nine admirable plan. Mr. B. has prefixed an asterisk to auc 
wwds^ as he could not iind in any other Greek author. The Mords marked : 
the two plays are 159*> scarcely one of which occurs in the Thes. Lin. Gr^ ai 
llus is sufficient to show the importance of Mr. B.'s Glossary. 

** Gr. I^x. Manaale primum a B. Hederico institatnm, post repetitas S. Patricii CnraJS aoclw 
Ifyriade amplias Verbornni, innumeris Vitiis repurgatum, plurimUque novis Si|sriiific. Verborv 
locuplct. Cura J. A. Ernesti, none denuo recensitum, et quamplurlnium in utraqiie Parte auctui 
aT« Morell, Load. 1766. 4to." 

The very sensible Preface of J. A. Ernesti, from which we transcribe tl 
following pass^e, will convince the reader of the valuable aid, which we ms 
dierive from this work : 

*' Addidirons ea, qnae e nostris lect. notata permnlta habebamus, item quaecnnqne viros doci 

mibinde indicare repereramus, nondnm in Lex. prodita esse, quae et ipsa non pauca erant, plnrii 

fttiam in Reiinari ▼. ccl. in O. Cassium indice notata, ut nondnm relata in Lexicis : eiijas v 

mnnpluni utinam imitentnr posthsec, quicnnque script. Gr. recoqnent. Deniqae adiiibuimus Da 

Scotti V. c. Append, ad Thes, Steph» Lond. 1745. daobus voll. in foi. editam ex qna permagnos v< 

iHMUm Dumcnis accessit — Atque ctiam ea verba, vel ab Scotto, vei ab aliis posita, oni 

IBiis qnae reperinntur quidem vel in Gloss, antiq. nt Hesych. vel in script, aliquo vete 

ceterum manifeste cormpta sunt, nee nllum alium auctorem idoneum babent, quod gez 

irerbomm si admittcre volnissemus, exemplo Stcphani et aliorum, baud probando, hand )^\ 

jpumerus verborum accessisset Sed vel sic decern mill in m summara explevimus. Nee no 

fpicilegium^ idque magnum deest, et post multa alia supplem. tamen phirimum supererit, qn 

addatnr: adeo non modo inexhanstae sunt Graecorura in verbis divitiae, sed difficile est o 

am animadvertere ae notarc, quae nondum in Lex. sunt illata. Nam ilia Gr. felicitas in ce 

ponendis verbis tantam copiam verborum genuit, nt eam nullum Lex. capere possit. V 

rorte opus esset omnia Lex. inferri, nt bene monet ad Cbaritonem Dorvillius, nisi de eomm s 

aific. inprimis Attica, subinde certarent grammatici, mnltoque, de nostra sententia, magis, nisi 

iii intelUgendb imperitiores, adsueti vulgari rationi, haerent. Verura eadcm multitndo compt 

Soram talium, saepe non obscnromm, et nihil insolentis, nee in forma, nee in sensn, habentiu 

fikcit, ut difficile sit, omnia observare. Mihi quidem hoc sentio accidisse in pluribiis script 

^pubiM volui notare, qnae nondnm in Lex. essent, nt preBtermitterem quaedam, quia non snspicab 

a Lex. abesse. Nominatim io Josepbo id mihi usu veniiise vidi. Nam in Scotti Excerptis qi 

dam reperi, qnae ipse non notavissem. At ipse contra in meis Excerptis babui, quae illnjn efiu| 

sent, ut IfXTro^urrhs, i(jLTt6ii<rfjMy vfo<nMVKivfym, irebQoffxyiixtty o/Aox^ayjuouv, etc. Itaque vix speraod 

est, usquam Lex. exiturnm tale, in quo omnia verba Gr. reperiantur, nisi paullatim omnes Gn 

scriptores indicibus instruantnr plcnis et Reimcriano, de quo supra dixi, similibus. Sed de L 

Gr. majore parando atque instruendo, fortasse alibi dabitur occasio dicendi.'* 

The President of Magd. Coll. Oxf., Dr. Routh, has obligingly permitted 
to avail ourselves of the very numerous references and additions, which he h 
in the course of his own recondite reading, inserted in his copy of B. Hederi 
Lex. 

'' <£conom. Hippocr. Alphab. Serie distincta, in qua Dictionnm apnd Hippocr. omniiin, p 
•ertim obscuriomm, usus explicatur, et velut ex amplis2»imo penu dcpromitur, ita nt Lex. Hi{] 
crat. merito did possit. Anitio Fcesio,Mediomatrico Medico Auctore. Francof. 1588. fol."* 

The edition of Foesius published at Franckfort in 1624, fol. contains oul; 
Latin Index, interspersed with Greek technical terms. 

** Joan. Gorruei, Medici Paris. Opera. Definitionnm medicar. Lib. xxiv. a Jo. Gorraeo 
lAdov. xiii. Franc, et Navar. Regis Medic, ordin. locuplet. et Accessione magna adaucti. Nicai 
Tkeriaca et AleoeipJuirmaca cum Interpret, et Scholiis ejusdem J. Gomel Paris. Hippocr. LiL 
De Genitura, De Natura Pneri, Jusjuraudnm, de Arte, de Medico, eodem J. Gorraeo in 
prete cum Annotationibus et adjectis unicnique libcllo brevibus Scholiis. Paris. 1622. fol." 

^ Herod. Histor. Lib. viii. e Recens. H. Steph. cnm Variet. Let:t. iii. Codd. nova Berg 
Vers, Not. Varior. et Indie. Verb, ac Rer. curante T. Guil. Irmiscfa. Lips. T. i. 1789. T. ii. Vt 
T. iii. 179«. T. iv. et v. 1805. 8vo." 

The 4th Vol. contains a very copious Glossarial " Index Gr. Voc. in Texti 
•xtendiDg from p. 475 to p. 1 166. The 5th Vol. contains a very CQ^ic\u!& " L\s 
Gr. Voc. in Not. mazime tractarunii Xu«a ^p^t excusvas^, ^^^ ^\. Nsi.'^«»^J 
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extending from p. 1167 to p. 1S46. To this Work J. Fr. Schleusner very fi^j 

?uently refers in the critical Notes, with which he has enriched the Nov. Xer. 
rr. Lat. in N, T. The Preface to the first Volume ^ill give the reader 
some idea of the assistance^ which is likely to be derived from this elaborate 
edition. 

" Hesychii Gloss, sac. Ex oniverso illins Opere in Usnm Tnterpretat. V. et. N. Test, exceip- 
■it, emendavit, Not. iilustravil J. C. G. Emesti. Access. Gloss, sac. in Psai. ex Cod. MS. Bio- 
lioth. TaarineDs. conjunctim nondum editae. 1792. 8vo.'' 

" SaidaB et Phavorioi Gloss, sac. Gr. cum Spicilegio Gloss. Gr. sac. Hesych. et Etjrm. M. 
congetBit, eraendavit, et Not. illustravit J. C. G. Ernesti. Accessit Dissert, de Gloss, sac. Suid.ct 
Phav. 1786. 8vo.'* 

Here we will add the following remarks on the Lexicon of Hesychius by 
M. Huet : 

" La Diet, d' Hesych. est une collection de tons les mots difficiles, rares, singnliers, irr^gulien, 
qu'un homme stiidieiix a remarqaez dans tons les anciens Auteurs Gr. quil a ramassez, expliqaei, 
et arranges par ordre alphab. On ne rencontrera gueres de mots de cette sorte dans ces Autenn, 
dont on ne tronve ^interpretation dans ce Recueil d'Hesychins. On pent jnger par-I^ de I'ntiliuE 
de I'otivrage ; mais on pent aussi jnger de sa difficult^, combien il a ^tl expos^ aux errenrs det 
copistes et il la licence des grammairiens, et qn'il n'est a Tnsage qne de cenx qui sent consommez 
dans les Lettres Gr. Uu homme autrefois n'^toit pas estim^ bon critique, qtti n*avoit pas cbrrig^ 
cincj on six passages dans Hesychius. L'Edition de HoUande Pa sans donte purg6 de beauconp 
derautes, mais non pas de toutes, et je ne sais si en quelqnes endroits elle n'y en a pas Hjodti de 
nonvelles." Huetiana, ou PensSes diverses de M, Huet, Nonvelle Ed. Amst. 1723. 12mo. p. 
109, 10. 

*' Ammonii De Adfininm Vocab. Differentia. Accednnt Opnscula nondum edita, Eranins Philo 
De Differentia Signific, Lesbonax De Fig. Gram., Incerti Script, de Soloec. et Barbaris., Lex. De 
Spiritibus Dictiounni, ex Operibus Tryphonis, Choerobosci, Theodoriii, etc. selectum. Ammo- 
nmm ope MS. primaB editionis Aldina;, et aliunde, emaculavit, et Not. illustravit, reliqua ex 
Codd. MSS. Bibl. Lngd. Bat. nunc primum vulgavit L. C. Valcken. Lug. B. 1739. 4to." 

*^ L. C. Valckenaeri Animad. ad Ammoninm Lib. iii. in quibns vet. Script. Loca tehtantnr et 
emendantur. Accedit Specim. SchoUor. ad Horn, ineditonitai, ex Cod. Voisiano Bibl. Lug. B. 
1739. 4to." 

** Dionpii Halic. De Compositione Verb. Lib. Gr. et Lat. Cum priorum Editorum suisque 
Adnot. edidit G. H. Schaefer. Accednnt ejusd. Meletem. crit, in Dionys. Art. Rhet. c. i. ir. 
Lips. 1808. 8vo." 

In the course of the Notes G. H. Schaefer has inserted for the use of lexico- 
graphers^ nearly 200 words omitted in the Lexicons. And here we may observe 
that in the Notes on L. Bos's Ellips. Gr. the same diligent and accurate Scholar 
has noticed many other words totally unknown to lexicographers. 

Professor J. F. Boissonade has been obliging enough to signify to us that ' Abr. 
Kallii Spec. Suppl. Thes. Gr. L. Steph. ex Theognid. Sentent. Hafn. 1750. 
8vo.' which we have noticed in the Class. Journ. No. XIX. p. 203., is neither 
inserted in the ' Specim. novae Edit. Sentent. Theogn. Gotting. et Goth. 1766.' 
nor even mentioned there. M. Boissonade adds, that the ' Spec. Supplem. 
Thes. L. G. Steph.' does not extend beyond the S8th line, is a poor work in- 
deed^ and is noticed by Kiotzius in the Acta Liter aria^ T. iii. p. 443. M. Bois- 
sonade has kindly directed our attention to ^ Alireschii Lectt. Aristeneteae, Zwollae, 
1749.' " the Index of which contains stellula pra^fixa to words omitted^ or barely 
cited in Etierwe's Thes./' to the 9th Vol. of the Catalogue of MSS. belonging 
to the King of France, to the edition of jipollonius Rhodius. where the editor 
of Timarion has made a similar Index, lately published by Schaefer^ ittid to the 
Index in the 13th Vol. of Jacob's Anthologia. FVom the brief, but highly* valuable 
*' Index Gr. Lat." subjoined to "J. A, Ernesti's Clavis Cic^r." some important 
matter may be gathered. Of the 2nd edition of Schneider's' Gr. and Germ. Diet 
the greatest possible use will be made. 

*0* The editoTfi intend to comiueuce l\\^ Ni oiVm \5cl^ cQi\>x»& ^l ^te« ^^^Stsi. 
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Classical Journal, Vol. IX. p. 38. 

l)uCLOSy in his remaflcs on the Port- Royal Grammaire Ginerale, 

5 fives this origin of the phrase en depit de lui et deses denUf malgri 
ui et ses dents ; but I confess tliat I doubt the derivation. Neithei? 
Duclos^ nor you^ have given one example of the phrase mafgf4 
ses aidans* If I am not mistaken, malgre ses dents is to be un- 
derstood in the plain, natural sense, in spite of his teeth, even though 
he should bite, in spite qf all his resistance. 

This expression, which is now falling into disuse, was alw^y(| 
confined to the familiar style. Some examples will sufficiently 
demonstrate it: I have taken them from a MS. French Dictionary, 
on the plan of Dr. Johnson's English work, communicated to mf 
by the learned author, Professor Boissonade. 

** Les vents m'ont en cette contr6e 
Donn6, malgre mes dents, entree." 

Scarron, Virg. !• 
'' Mais malgre les Tiieux et leurs dents, 
Les mortels sont bien imprudents 
De penser faire quelque chose." 

Scarron, Virg. II. 
^ ^ - " et oui) je vous entends 

Pour la centi^me fois ; mais c^est malgre mes dents J* 

*^ Et pour la mieux braver, voila malgre ses dents, 
Martine que j'am^ne et r6tablis c6ans." 

Moliere, Fem. Say. V. 
*' Mais en depit de lui, Madame, et de ses dents, 
Je verrois le beau monde, et ferois des araants." 

R. Poisson, Aprds Soup* I* 
'' Et je ne con^ois pas ce bizarre scrupule 
De sacrifier tout au bien de ses enfants, 
D'etre pour Pamour d'eux sage malgri ses dents/* 

J. B. Rousseau, Capric. L 4*. 
'^ Mais e(it il lliumeur sombre et noire, 
Avec r^poux, malgre ses dents, 
Mettez vous bien.'' 

Hamilton, Mem. de Gramm. c* 4. ' 
'^ Et je pretends vous marier tant6t, 
l^algre leurs denti, malgri vous, s'il le faut.'' 

Voltaire, Enfant Prod. 1. 5^ 
'^ Que fais-je pour avoir votre fille malgr6 vous, malgri «o| 
dents, malgr6 Vos livres, malgri vos loix et vos paragraphes. ' . i 

Force du Sang, 3. 12, 
NO. XX. a JL VOL. X. 2D 
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** Malgre ma resistance et mes horribles grimaces ; malgri mcA 
et mes dents," J.J. Rousseau, Conf. 3. 

*' II faudrait bien alors, malgri vous et vos dents, que vous 
devinssiez Botaniste.* Id. Coriesp.* 

Vol. IX. p. 39. 
'' Si un air de tristesse obscurcit raon visage.** 
{ The hiatus in the two first words of that line is prohibited by the 
taws of French versification. The correct reading of the line is 
ISiquelque air. 

The unfortunate author of those affecting lines is Roucher, who 
jpublished a didactic and descriptive poem, mtitled Les Moisj which 
contains some very beautiful passages, but something too 
•tmich in the manner of Claudian. He was executed in Paris.^ 

VoL IX. p, 260. 
Of the French Extraits et Notices, mentioned by F. L., nirf£ 
Volumes are published. 

. p. £6S. 

The author of the '^ scarce French Work/' quoted by J* T., 
was Martin. 

Vol X. p, S3. 
Of the Traulismus and Lambdacismus of Alcibiades, an.account 
^ill be found in the first chapter of Plutarch's Alcibiades, 



■ If the oppression were simply malgre ses dents, we should be more ready 
to assent to our correspondent's opinion ; but it is commonly^ 7RalgrS lui et 
ses dents. In spite of htm and of his teeth would be tautological^ as one would 
include the other; but in spite of him and of his aiders and abettors, is a clear 
end forcible phrase. We are, therefore, still inclined to maintain our 
opinion, but with a due deference to the superior knowledge of our corres- 
pondent. We have not, indeed, " given an example of the phrase malgre 
ses nidans,** But we find in Feraud*s Dictionaire Critique de la Langue 
Frangaise, 3 VoL 4to. the following assertion : ** On disait autrefois ma^i 
lut et ses aidansy dont on a fait ce proverbe corrompu, malgri lui et ses dents J' 

We cannot quit this subject without expressing a wish that Professor 
Boissonade would be induced to publish hi$ Dictionary. His deep and 
▼arious learning, his patient skill in research, his accuracy of discrimination » 
and'his elegance of taste^' render him eminently qualified for so important 
a work. Editor. 

* We preferred the reading, which we gave, on account of the cacophony 
of Si quelqu* air. The hiatus of Si un is not disagreeable. Our correspon- 
dent ¥till recollect the well known line : 

^' Si un riche m^chand fait son fils conseiller.^ 

We have .before us a beautiful edition of Roucher's poem in 2 vols. 4to.^ 
priD|ted in 1779. We should be glad to be informed whether he had made 
much progress in an Epic Poem on the Conquest of Ehodes, .which he aa* 
«K)unces,Vol.LSdO. Edit; 
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■p. 172, 



You propose to read Xjinj. The true reading is probably X«t^. 
The first syllable is long in Xit6s. Callimachus, Hymn, in 
Apoll. vv. 10, 11. 

^Os fj^tv «8i9, jM-eya^ oStoj* og oux i8«, Xitoj ixsiyoj. 

B. -4. P. U. 
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FRANCE. 

A MONSIEUR l'eDITEUR DU CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Paris ce 8 xbre 1814. 

Je m'empresse de vous annoncer que M. Debure, Tun de nos 
plus estimables Libraires, vient de mettre en vente un ouvrage tr^ 
important, dont voici le titre : *' VEgypte sous les Pharaons, ou 
Recherches sur la Geographie, la religion^ la langue, les ecritures, 
et Thistoire de I'E^ypte avant Finvasion de Cambyse ; par JIf . 
Champollion le Jeune, Docteur h-letlres, professeur d histoiref 
Bibliothecaire adjoint de la ville de Grenoble, etc." 2 vol. grand 
in 8vo., avec une carte. — Ces deux premiers volumes ne contien- 
nent que la Description Geographique ; les autres paraitront inces- 
samment. L'auteur est un homme plein de talent. II possMe les 
langues Orientales, et particuli^rement la langue Copthe : il a mis i. 
contribution presque tons les Manuscrits Copthes de la Biblio- 
th^que Royale de Paris. Cet ouvrage est rempli de recherches, et il 
est surtout recommandable par I'ordre qui y r^gne, et qui accom- 
pagne rarement I'^rudition. 

M. Debure aaussi publi6 derni^rement les tomes HI. et IV. du 
grand et fameux ouvrage intitule : '^ Recherches sur la G6ogra- 
phie syst^matique et positive des anciens : par M. Gosseliii, 
nembre de i'lnstitut etc. f fin de Touvrage : 2 vol. grand in 4to. 
avec 40 Cartes g^ographiques. Paris, de Timprimerie Royale, 

M. Mionet vient de publier le Sixieme Volume de son excellent 
ouvrage qui a pour titre : ** Description de M ^dailies antiques^ 
grecques et romaines, avec leur degre de raret6 et leur estimation ; 
ouvrage servant de catalogue d une suite de plus de vingt mille em* 
preintes en soufre, prise sur les pieces originates :'* in 8vo. Ce tome 
6 qui vient de parattre, termine enti^rement la partie des MMailles 
Grecques* 

Le savant et respectable Francis Henry Egerton, vient de 
mettre sous presse Les Carmina et Fragmenta de Sappho, accom- 
pagn6s de notes critiques et d'une traduction ktine. Mr. Egerton 
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avait fait ses d-dieu aux Mtisies Orecquel : mais il a iii oblige 
de recommencer ses occupations favorites par des motifs dont ii 
parle lui-tn^me. *^ I thought/' dit-il, '^ diat i had bid adieu to all 
further Greek publications, and henceforth that I should occupy 
myself, solely and exclusively, with diplomatic and historical 
researches : but my growing infirmities compel me to sit at home, 
where I entertain myself with various literary pursuits. Hoc 
studia ddolescentiam aluftt, seneciuiem oblectantj etc/^ 

C. N. 



Professor Bumouf of Paris is preparing a new Commentary on 
the Speeches of Thucydides. From his sagacity and talents much 
light is expected to be thrown on those important parts of tlie 
History. 

M, Walckenaer, membre de la Classe ifliistoire et de hittera* 
ture ancienne de Flnstitut^ homme tr^s-laborieux et I'un des plus 
aavans Geographes de France, a present^ cette anu6e d ses coU 
ligues plusieurs m^moires fort int^ressants. Cet estimable savant a 
mis depuis longtemps sous presse les ouvrages suivants : 

lo. Itineraires de TEgypte ancienne ; un vol. in 4to. Les cartes 
de cet ouvrage ont d6ja paru ; mais elles n'ont point encore ^te 
inises en vente. Lauteiur en a donn6 quelques exemplaires ^ 
diif^rentes personries. 

llo. Iiin^raires de la Gaule, et de Tltalie Ancienne: un vol. 
in 4 to. 

lllo. Geographic Ancienne des Gaules Cisalpines et Transal- 
pines^ consider^es d toutes les 6poques de I'histoire ; un vol. in 
4to. Cet ouvrage a remporte le prix de I'lnstituten 18 II. 

IV. Recherches sur le mille Komain, consid^r^ dans ses rap- 
ports avec les mesures anciennes et modenies ; un vol. in 4to. Cet 
ouvrage est imprim^ ; mais il n'a pas encore paru. 

V. Recherches sur les itineraires anciens de la Perse et de 
Unde, et sur les marches d'AtEXANDRE et de Sbleucus 
NiCATOR ; un vol. in 4to. L'auteur a lu deux M^moires de cet 
important ouvrage d Tlnstilut. 

ETPiniJOT ^OINISSAL Avec un choix des Scholies Grec- 
qnes et des Notes Frangaises ; par Fr. Thurot, Professeur-adjoiiit 
de Philosophic cL la faculty des Lettres de rAcad^mie de Paris. 
8vo. Paris, 1813. 

Le Zodiaque £xp1iqu6^ ou Recherches sur Torigine et la sigoi- 
ficatiou des Constellations de la Sphere Grecque. Traduit ^u 
^uedois, de C. G. S. 8vo. 



. Recher<^es «ur ApoUon et ^ur divert points da Grammait^^ 
par J. 3. Gail. 

De rEmplpi d^s Conjonctions suivies dea modes conjonctifs 
dans la langue Grecque. 8vo. Paris. 

This is the work of no ordinary scholar. The suppression of his n«me i» 
a singular circumstance ; but ubi ubi eit, diu ctkri non potest. We shall 
i^tic^ the worl^ in ouf next more fi^ly. 

M. Boniface is publishing at Paris an excellent periodical work^ 
the title of which is as follows : Manuel des amateurs de la langue 
Franfoiiej contenant des solutions sur feiyrnologie, la pronou" 
citation, la synonymie, et la syrUaxe, 

GERMANY. 

Un savant Allemand de Vienne, qui se trpqve acti^elleroent i( 
Parisy pr6tend que, dans les Odes d'Horace (Liv. i. od. 1.) au 
lieu de '' Myrtoum* pavidus " il faut lire '' Myrtoum impavidus/' 
Ce savant invite tous les grands Latinistes d'ANGLETERRB k 
examiner ce passage du Pindare de Rome, et k dire irauchement 
leur avis Id-dessus. II est Trai que notre savant Viennois ne s*ap- 
puie sur rauturit^ d*aucun manuscrit; mais il est intimement 
convaincu que Pavidus est une f^^ute du premier copiste, et que ce 
mot est tr4s-6loign6 de l*idee d'Horace. Pour moi, Monsieur, 
je ne me permettrai aucune reflexion sur la correction que propose 
le savant et profond Allemand de Vienne. C. N. 

M. Schaefer of Leipsig will soon publish a 2d edition of Lon« 
gus, to which he will add the curious fragment discovered by 
M. Couvrier in the Laurentian Library at Florence, and inedited 
remarks by Brunck. 

The Fragment will be found in our XVIIth No. with a Latin Translation 
Mid 'Notes. 

' It is said that a new edition of Dion Cassius is preparing by 
M. Sturz. 

M. del Furia, keeper of the Laurentian library at Florence, hat 
published at Leipsig an inedited tract of Herodian de fr\etriu 

The second Vol. of Boeckh's Pindar has appeared, 

M. Harles, savant editeur de la '^ Bibliothdque Grecque deFan 
bricius," vient de mettre au jour une nouvelie et exceliente Edition 
du discours de Demosthenes dQ Corona, en un fort vol. in Bvo, 
de 556 pages. C'est une Edition cum notis variorum^ auxquellef 
yi. Harles a ajout^ les siennes qui sont g6n6ralement tr^^bonnes* 
lie volume est termini par quelques variantes d apr^s le Man\i« 
scrit de M. Scrimgcr, savant Ecossais ; par une Dissertation de 
Cantarenus ^' De iocis quibusdam D^mpsthf ni^ ^(c. ;'' par H 
Lettre de Reiske^ et par uu petit index. 
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. Frid. Jacobs Animadversiones in epigramniata AnUioIogise 
Grscae secundum Ordinem Analectorum Brunckii. Voluihinis teT& 
pars tertia. 8vo. Lips. 1814. 

Ce Volume fait autant d'bonneur ^ la sagacit^ de M. Jacobs que 
les pr6c6deuts, il contient, 

1st. Un Index graecitatis qui ne laisse rien k d^sirer. 

2nd. Paraliponiena ex Codice Vaticano. Cette partie renferme 
beaucoup d' Epigrammes in6dites. 

Srd. Paralipomena ex libris editis. 

4th. Catalog, poetarum Epigrammaticonim. Ce catal(^ue con* 
tient d' Excellentes Notices sur la vie et les Merits des poetes Epi- 
grammatistes. 

M. Jacobs vient aussi de publier le premier Volume d'une 
Seconde Edition de son Anthologie d'apris Tordre du fameuz 
Manuscrit du Vatican* 

M. Schaeffer a mis sous presse une Nouvelle Edition de Platon^ 
format in ISmo. Le premier Volume vient de paraitre ; il est 
'd*une grande correction et fait beaucoup d'bonneur aux soins et 
aux lumier^s dq I'infatigable Schaeffer. 

The learned and accurate Bekker is preparing for publication 
the inedited works of Apollonius of Alexandria. 

M. Gail is preparing an additional volume of Observations on 
T^ucydideSj to complete his edition and translation of that bistor^ 
rian. 



ITALY. 

M. Ciampi^ Professeur de Litt^ralure Grecque i Pise, vient de 
mettre au jour un excellent ouvrage intitule : Descrizione della Casa 
di Cipselo ; tradotta dal Greco di Pausania, ed illustrata daP Ab. 
Sebast. Ciampi, prof, di lettere Greche. S'aggiunge la disserta- 
zione (Jell' Hey ne, sopra lo stesso argomento. Pisa (capuro) 
1814, in 8vo. 

M. Cancellieri, un des plus savants Antiquaires de Rome, a 
publi6, il y a quelque temps, un ouvrage tr^s curieux et tr^s in- 
structif, dont voici le titre : " Le Sette Cosefatali di Roma antica :** 
\. UAgo della Madre degli Dei ; £. La Quadriga di Creta de 
Vejenti ; 3. Le Ceneri di Oreste ; 4. Lo Scettro di Priamo ; 5. 
II Velo d'llione; 6. Gli Ancili; 7. 11 Palladio. Vna delle tre 
dtrecose fatali di Troja con la morte di Troilo Figliuolo di 
Priamo e con Fintroduzione del Cavallo Durio nella Porta Scea, 
oltre il rapimento de biauchi Cavalli di Reso Re diTracia^ e dell* 
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Arco e delle Frecce di Ercole lasciate a Filottete ; illustrate da 
Francesco Cancellieri^ con ia spiegazione de misteriosi attributi! 
de' numeri temario e settenario. Roma^ jper Liiigi Perego Sal- 
vjoniy in 8vo. 



SPAIN. 

M. Llorente presented, soon after the abolition of the Inquisi- 
tion in 1808, a Memoir to the Royal Academy of History in Ma- 
drid, which was printed by that Institution under the title of ^^ Me«' 
moria Historica sobre qual ha sido I'opinion nacional de Espagna, 
acerca del tribunal de la Inquisicion." This publication gave such 
general satisfaction, that all the papers and documents in the Ar- 
chives of the Inquisition were entrusted to the author for a work, 
which he had undertaken, " Aimals of the Inquisition of Spain," 
in which he had collected a-great number of curious facts, that had 
been either unnoticed or misrepresented. The first volume was 
printed in 1812, and the second in 1813. But the recent changes 
m Spain, though highly conducive to the happiness of that country 
in general, have, unfortunately for the cause of freedom, justice, and 
humanity, restored the Inquisition, and opposed the publication 
of the work. The author, obliged to change his plan, proposed 
to write his History in French, and to pubUsh it in Paris. He 
will now be at liberty to add a considerable number of facts and 
observations, which it would have been impolitic to insert ia his 
original work^ in the Spanish language. 



ENGLAND. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

£lementa Linguae Graecae. Pars Prima, complcctens Partes 
orationis declinabiles ; et contractionum regulas, Slc. Studio Ja- 
cob! Moor, LL. D. in Academia Glasguensi olim lit. Or. Prof. . 
. Pars Secunda, complectens Verba anomala et defeCtiva, et 
quasdam ex Praepositionibus ; studio Andreae Dalzel, F. R. S. E. 
nuper in Academia Edin. lit. Gr. Prof. &c. 

Nunc demum, reliquas Praepositiones, Adverbia, Conjunctiones, 
iSyntaxin, Prosodiam, regulas Accentuum et Dialectos : studio 
Georgii Dunbar, F. R. S.E. et in eadem Acad. lit. Gr. Prof. — 
Edinburgi, 1814. 

Eu tropins, with English Notes on theplanof Phsedrut , bjr the 
Rev. C. Bradley, M. A. £s. 6d. hound. 
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T&mr Vhy» of PHi«tii!9. Ampbitrj^, Aukilaria^ CBip6w$»^ ^mtS 
Swteii*. With Engtith Notes^ ancl a Gtoasai^. 4f. M. bmuHL 

Mr. Bradley has just published a Secoqcf Edition of Exercises^ 
and Questions^ for the lower classes, adapted to the best Latin 
Grcimmars, and designed as an introduction to the Exercises of 
Valpy, Clarke^ Ellis^ Turner, and the Eton Exenipia Minora* 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Oviffs Metamorphoses^ translated into Verse, is just completed 
in one Vol. Oct. bj T. Orger. The Latin text is printed in small 
^pe at the bottom of the page, Frice ll. Is. in boanb. 

• The English and Latin Poems of Thomas Gray. With Grid- 
eal Notes, a life of the Author, Su:. 8tc. By the Rer. John 
Mitford, B. A. of Oriel Coil. Oaford. Elegantly printed in 8to. 
and embellished with two Portraits of Gray ; the first from a 
painting by Richardson, when Gray was only 15 years of age^ 
Ai the possession of — Robinson, Esq. of Cambridge : and the 
iecond from a painting by Eckardt. — ^Thi? is the most complete 
and classical edition of these celebrated Poema Vfhich has yet 
been brought before the public. Pr. \Sb. bda. 

. A Third Edition of Eieme»i$ of Mythology ; or an easy and 
concise History of the Pagan Deities. Intended to enable the 
yoiing Reader to understand the ancient Writers of Greece and 
Kome. 2s. bound. 

A New French Dictionart^ ; or a Guide to the Correct Pro- 
ouuciation of the French Language. By W. Smith, M. A. who 
has compiled it from the Dictionaire de tAcademie Frangaite, 
which work he has read through twice^ with two learned Parisians 
at his side. Or\e Vol. Oct. Pr. 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Rape of Proserpine ; with other Poems, from Claudian ; 
translated into English Verse. With a prefatory Discourse and 
,4)G(:amoaal Notes. Oct, Pr. 9s. 6d. By Jacob George Struts 

Tlie Rev. Dr. H. Clakke, of Sandhurst College, has pub- 
Jished Part I. of Tabulrc Litiguarum ; being a set of Tables ex-* 
hibitingat sight, The Declensions of Nouns and Conjugations of 
Verbs; with other Gramnmlical Bequisites essential to the Read- 
ing and speaking of the following Languages, LaliUt Celtic or 
JBr«^, Sclavonic, Hebrew, Ethiopia Tartarian, and Chinese; with 
an Explication of the Lingua Franca ; and the pretended modera 
Egyptian, or Cant Lianguage — The whole being intended to facili- 
tate the acquisition of any of those languages, by placing in the moat 
MnapicAons point of view, whatever is esteemed therein easentialljr 
* necessary to be committed to Baemory, The Raifical <Mr Anti^t 
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l^nguagiM beliig ttfken from tbe best ftutborities ; And the Derira* 
live or Modern from^ the deter mkiation oi the present Academies 
and Literary Societies of die Respective countries. Part I. 
Second Edition, ik'hich is just published, contains the Latin, Spa* 
nish^ Portuguese, Italian, French and Norman, llie work b td 
be completed in 8 parts. Duodecimo. 



PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

An English Version from tbe Original Greek, of the Oenuikit 
Works of Aratua, the Cilician ; viz. the Phenomena, the Diose- 
mea, and the Prognostica : and also of the Notes of Germanicas^ 
Avienus, and others. Accompanied with two Stereographic Ce- 
lestial Planispheres, carefully adapted to the subjects of those 
.poems ; and accurately projected to the positions of the Colures, 
the Equatorial I'oles, Stellar A. A. and Dec. &c. for the age iu 
which the Author lived. 

- In the illustration of these planispheres, it is attempted to recon- 
cile the apparent difference of the position of the equinoctial colure 
with that given in the ancient draught of the constellation Aries, 
published in the Leyden edition of Aratus, in 16.02 ; with observa*- 
Sons on the opinions of Sir Isaac Newton, and Father Soucid!, 
upon this subject. By Henry Clarke, LL. D. Sandhurst College., 

A New Edition of the Greek Testament, with Griesbach^i 
Text. It will contain copious Notes from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, 
Schlensner, Rosenmuller, 8cc. in familiar Latin: together witb 
parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to VijEcerus 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B. D* 
3 Vols. Oct, A few copies on large paper. Will be published in 
March, 1815. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, M'ith Exercises and Questions, de- 
signed as an Introduction to the scanning and making Latin Verse. 
For the use of schools. 

Mr. Bradley is preparing for the press an edition of Ovid^s Me* 
tamorphoses, with English notes. For the use of schools. 

Professor J. F. Boissonade is printmg at Mr. Valpy's Press, 
Tiberius Rhetor De Figuris, altera parte Auctior ; una cum Rufi 
Arte Rhetorica. Tbe work will appear early in the spring. 

Preparing for the press, in one small Volume octavo, a Selection 
firooi the least objectionable plays of Aristophanes. The work is 
intended for young students at the Universities, and in the, higher 
classes of jSnunmar Schools^ 9^4. fpr su(^,re«^4ers as may wish (9 
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have some idea of Attic wit — ^but whose perusal of the whole of 
Ariiftophaoes is prevented by feelings which the licentious knguaga 
of comedy is apt to wound. The text taken from the most ap« 
proved editions, will be accompanied with -a few Latin Notes^ Cri- 
tical and Explanatory. 

Translation of the Historical Anecdotes of Valerius Maximus; 
with Notes, explanatory of the Moral and Religious Principles of 
the Romans, Greeks, Carthaginians, Persians, and other Nations, 
mentioned in the Original, which comprehends notices of almost 
^ery illustrious character of ancient Times. By Charles Lloyd, 
I^L.D. The Work will be handsomely printed, in Quarto, price 
Two Guineas, in boards. A few copies only will be on large 
paper, price Five Guineas. 



ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

• 

ViEN NA. M. Hammer, the learned orientalist, attached to the 
Imperial Library^ at Vienna, has published a Catalogue of the 
Arabic^ Persic, and Turkish copies contained in that refertory ; — 
tmder the title of Catalogm Jlrabicorum, Persicorumy Turcica^ 
rum, Bibliotheca Palatini Vindobonenis. pp. 40. folio. 

This Catalogue, besides the facilities it affords towards the use 
of oriental manuscripts in general, contributes also to furnish im- 
portant notices to the learned who study these languages, on the 
nature of the MSS. reported in this Catalogue,, especially by 
fneans of the valuable notes added by the author. 

The MSS. are in number four hundred and one : they are dis- 
tii^ished by the title, the name of the author, and the contents ; 
and are divided into thirteen sections. The first contains the Art 
of Writing: the second Vocabularies; the thirds Treatises ou 
Grammar and Rhetoric ; the fourth, on the Epistolary st}'le ; the 
fifth on Philosophers, Physicians, Mathematicians, and Natura- 
lists : the sixth contains rules and instructions for administration of 
certain public employments (canuu-name) ; the seventh relates to 
historians; the eighth to writers on ethics and politics; the ninth 
to novels and tales ; the tenth to the Lyric poets, on love, didac- 
tics, and mystics ; the eleventh to treatises on jurisprudence and 
theology ; Uie twelfth to the commentators ; and the thirteeiith to 
the literature connected with the Koran. 

As the study of these languages and of these subjects is now 
important among us, the knowledge of works in which such sub- 
jects are treated, cannot but be of consequence to those engaged 
m this branch of learning. 
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NOUVELLES LITTERAIRES DE LA GRECE. 



A M0NS1£17R l'eDITEUR DU CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Monsieur, Paris, ce 22 Decembre, 1814. 

J'apprends avec une vive satisfaction que Ton vient d'6tablir i 
Ath^nes une Soci6te grecquesous le nom de *EAAHNIKH ^ETAI- 
PEIA TflN 4>IA0M0TSI1^, compos6e de savans distingues de la 
Gr^ce, et de plusieurs Europ6ens illustres. L'Honorable Mr. North, 
cet homme plein de vertus sublimes, ce digne citoyen d'Ath^nes.qui a 
rendu k sa patrie adoptive des services nombreux et importants, a 
et6 nomme, d runanimite, premier president de cette so- 
ci6t6 naissante. Un grand nombre d*Eccl^siastiques en font' 
partie, et se distinguent par leur z^le patriotique. Les seances ont 
ueu toutes les semaines dans un grand Monast^re, situe dans un des 
plus beaux quartiers de la ville, et dont le chef (6 'Hyo6[iivo$) 
passe pour le plus sincere ami des Muses. Tout porte i croira 
que les descei^ants de Solon vont cueillir les plus heureux fruits 
de leur grand et sublime patriotisme, et qu'ils ne tarderont pas i 
exciter I'^mulation de ceux de Lycurgue. C'est le cas de dira 
avec le divin Euripide : 

** El yoLq Xa^v exourrog on luvairi rig 

Xfi^aTOVy SisXiof Touro, xsls xoivov fegoi 

narplBt, xetKmv av at 7r6\eig kXeurarovoov * 

Ihiqai^^voLi, TO XofTTOV 6VTt/p^o7ey av/' 

M. Coray vient de publier la Sixieme et derni^re partie det 
ParallUes de Plutarque ; un vol. in 8vo. de 560 pages. Le 
Tolume est accompagn6 d'une preface en grec modeme, et de notes 
savantes et instructives en grec ancien. La preface est intitule, 
** 'AxaXfivAla xa) reXo^ rm cturoo'^e^ioov OTO^oLiriMoy wep) t^j IXXiyyix^; 
xaihtoi^ xaV yXs&rs^^." M. Coray 8*61^ve avec v6h6mence contra 
le pen de zile de quelques Archev^ques Grecs qui u'imitent pas 
Pexemple du cel^bre Ignatios M^tropolitain de Valachie.' Le 
respectable auteur finit par adresser d ces pasteurs du peuple Grec 
les terribles paroles du proph^te Ezekiel^ prononc6es centre les 
pr&tres d'Israel : oo ^of/xevs^ 'ItrpotriX, /t^ j3o<rxou<ri irotpi^iveg kauroC^ ; 
•u^} rot. ffpopotra. jxoei jSoo-xoutriv oi voif^EVig ; '/$ou to yoXa xoeT8(r$/6Tff^ 
xa) ToL igioL 7regifiixXe<rdey xa) to 9ra;^u o-^a^ers^ xa) roi 'ifqi^eni f&ou 



■ Voyez sur cet homme extraordinaire les cahiers de 1811 et de 181S 
du Journal Grec intitule 'epmhs 'o aohos. 
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•j fii^xen. 74 l^ffiempii^ ovx tyio^^cBrE, etc. etc etc.' Sovs 
d*autre9 rapporu, cette preface de M.Coray eat ^raiment re> 
narii liable. 1^ s£v6rite de notre bon Nestor, loin de ninre wn 
▼tumble clerg^ grec, ne peut qu'eoflammer dVivantage ramoor 
propre et le z^le de tous ceux des eccl6siastiques Grecs qui foat 
Boimetir it leur nation. II est, aeloo moi, bora de doute que les 
prefaces des excellentes Editions de M. Coray ont puissamineot 
cootribae aux progres etounans qu'ont fait aes cbers compa- 
triotes eo si peu de temps. Que seroit-ce done si les Grecs 
itaient d^barrass^s du feroce sultan qui les opprime, et qui est le 
plus grand ennemi des lumiires de la philosophie et du christe- 
nisnie! 

M. Mustoxjdi de Corcyre a demi^ment public une tradocdon 
l^atine du discours d'lsocrates I7sgl ^Arr^wrwoDi^ accompagn£e de 
iK>tes et d'une table. Milan, 1814, in 8vo. 

M. Petroutzopoulo de Leucade, savant plein de z^le pour sa pa* 
Irie, vient de publier d Florence un excellent ouvrage hur tkUioire 
it les Antiquitet de Leucadey si fanieuse chez les Anciens. M. 
Petroutzopoulo poss^de un riche cabinet de M^dailles Leuca-» 
diennes, amsi qu un grand nombre d'lnscriptions. Jl a sacnfii Im 
plus grande partie de sa fortune, pour faire present i ses compa- 
triotes d'une bistoire complete de son pays natal. Get homme 
v^n^rable reside depuis quelque temps k Florence avec son fils^ iL 
qui il donne T^ducation la plus liberale et la plus digne de lui. 
Sa S. le Patriarche de Constantinople (Kyrillosnatif d'Andrinople), 
ci-devant Archevfeque dMconium, vient de fmblier i Vienne, par 
les soins de M. T Archimandrite Anthimos Gazis, une grande carte 
g^ographique d'lcotiium dress^e par lui-m^me. Cette carte con- 
tient les noms anciens et modernes, et elle est d'une 6chelle consi- 
derable. M. Barbie du Bocage d qui le Patriarchs en a ea* 
voyi un exemplaire, m*a assure qu elle est d*une grande impor<» 
tance. Sa S. est le plus savant de tous nos Arcbev^ues. II 
poss^de plusieurs langues, et ciiltive avec un grand sucC^s la G^o* 
graphic et les Antiquil6b de la Grece. 

C. N. 



I XXXIV. 2, 10. • 

* Voye» le CfAss. Jovnv,, No. XV. p. l!?4. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The return of our coimexion with the Continent has been pro* 
ductive of much gratification to us in tlie translation of several arti« 
clcs from the Classical Journal^ not only into tlie French, Ger- 
man, and Italian languages, but into Latin. Tlie translators have 
not always acknowledged the source from which they have drawn 
those articles ; but if the literary world is gratified and instructed^ 
we have attained the object of our publication. 

The valuable classical articles from our new Cambridge contri^ 
butor will meet with as early an insertion as possible. 

Professor Nodell's criticisms will be continued in our next No* 

T. complains that we have not inserted his Hebrew Criticism^j 
and that we give the preference to classical articles. We could 
show him complaints that have reached us of a very different nature* 
We have studied to please all ; we hope we sliall not be forced t/9. 
say, sudavimusjrustra, nee hilum projecimus. 

We have received several classical tracts from France, some df 
which we shall not fail to notice fully. 

We thank B.A.P. R. for his Supplement to the ' List of 
Hebrew Grammars,' which we gave in No. xviii. We have^ 
however, deferred its insertion tSl No. xxi., when we hope to 
make a much fuller supplement. We shall thank any of our read' 
ers to supply any new titles* 

Notulas Quanlam in Platonis Menexenum in our next. 

The Elegiaca Trias of P. J. Van Lely veld, does not come withia 
our plan. 

Natalitia Anno Magni Climactieris ki our ttest. 

On account of the press of matter from the Continent, we are 
obliged to postpone Tke Index to Vols. IX* and X. to the next 
No. An Index Auctorum Emendatonim to the 10 finst VoU. v?in 
be given at the same time. It is advised therefore not to bind Vol. 
X. till after the publication of No. XXI. 

The remaining Plates of Hodgkin will appear in No. XXL 

Direction to the Binder. 

Do not bind Vol. X. of the QlassicalJournalj 
'till you receive the sheet 2 E, containing the 
Indices^ which will be inserted in No. XXl. for 
Harch, 1815. 
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[adtertisement.] 
IMPORTATION OF GRAMMATICAL WORKS, 

And Bibles in various Languages ; 

A FEW CLASSICS AND MODERN GREEK BOOKS. 

Just published by T. Boosey, 4, Broad Street, Exchange, a 
Catalogue of Grammars and Bibles, in most of the European^ and 
many of the •Oriental, languages ; amongst which will be found, 
besides works on languages in general, as Adelung's Mitliridates, 
INemnich's Polyglott Lexicon, Wachter's Glossarium, Schindleri 
Lexicon, &c. Also a curious collection of Grammars, Diction- 
aries and Bibles in the Danish, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Hunga- 
rian, Lithuanian, and Bohemian languages ; the whole, together 
with a few classics and modem Greek books, have lately been im- 
ported from Germany. Also just published, in 3 Parts, Boosey^s 
Catalogue, and may be had gratis as above. — Part 1, containing an 
extensive collection of German books and prints.! — Part 2, Bibles^ 

Jrammatical works, Slc.< — Part 3, CUrious and scarce books in 
Wign languages. 



[advertisement.] 
MEMOIRS 

OF 

GENEMAIL MOREAU, 

Dedicated to Madame Moreau. Pr. 14s. bds. 8vo. Embellished with 
an elegant engraved Portrait of the General, taken a few weeks before 
his Death ; and a Fac Simile of his last Letter to Madame Moreau ; 
also a Map of the Siege pf-Kehl, and Passage of the Rhine in 1796. 

BY JOHN PHILIPPART, ESQ. 

Author of ** The Northern Campaigns** Sfc. S^c. 
Sold by J. Colburn, Public Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

WHERE ALSO MAY BE HAD. 

JLETTERS ^ • 

FROM 

THE RIGHT HON. LADY CRAVEN, 

(Now Margravine of Anspach) 
TO HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE MARGRAVE OF ANSPACH, 
During her Travels through France, Germany, Russia, &c. in 1785 and 
1787- Second Edition, including a variety of Letters not before pub- 
lished. One Vol. Royal Quarto, Price 1/. 11*. 6rf. 
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TO VOLUMES IX. and X. 



A. 

Abbretiation, instance of ix, 38 

Absointe case, x, 388 

Academia, qaantity of the penait. ix, 

340 
Accents, on the Hebrew ix, 401 
Accorees, deformity of the x, 243 
Acta, (Urn, actare, Axra^uv ix, 3i0 
Acts of the Apostles, XVII, iji. Con- 

cio ad Cleruni, from x, 43 
Addison, Tentaroen de Poetis Romanis 

Elegiacis, by ix, 346 
Admiration, defined ix, 70 
Adniari, etymology of x, 386 
Adverbs, Greek, superlative degree in 

— ws very rare ix, 68 
Adversaria Literaria, ix, 37, 588. x, 

163,339 
iEolian Dialect, ix, 365 
^schylns, MS. of, compared with 

Pauw*8 Ed. X, 100. Notes on, by 

Porson 114. emendations on 16'i 
•Ayxi<rTit}w» ix, 216 
Agrippina, Nero's suspicions of x, 1 
mnay9ai thistles ix, 137 
Alabastrum, in Scripture ix, 264 
•Xao-Ttt, ix, 20 
Albinos, x, 238 

Alexandrine verses, its derivation x, 173 
Algernon Sydney, the terminating pa- 
ragraph in, compared with a passage 

in Tacitus x, 120 
Alliteration, Greek, Latin and French 

ix, 588 
Alpbabeti Graeci, varis formae ix, 182. 

ori^n of 220 
Alphabetical distribution of words, its 

comparative utility x, 193 
^Ita vox, not a barbarism x, 398 
mfxttfTwXoif ix, 262 
Amatory Latin Writers, Addison's 

remarks on a proposed version of 

the ix, 349 
iv, on the use of, with an Optative 

mood X, ^1 
Ana^ramma Epiphonematicnm ad Re- 

g( m, X, 33 
Angora, the city described ix, 634. 

shawls ib. 
Annuals, sagacity of, in discerning 

water ix, 48 
Antispastics, ix, 345 
Aiitibtrophic Mania, ix, 53 
Antoninus iVJarcus Aurelius, on a pas- 
sage in bis Meditations ix, 171 
*Ainxx«tfv, qnantity of ix, 376 
ins, ix, «97 

lio.xx. a. ji. 



Arabic, MS. Ancient ix, 600 

Araret, description of the mountaia 

ofix,639 
Araucanians, polygamy allowed among 

the ix, 217 
Araxes, source of ix, 657 
'Apff , "Apif, on the quantity ix, 377 
Ariosto, anecdote of ix, 39 
Arista>netus, emendatns ix, 599 
ArLstotie, on the order of the Attic 

Months ix, 332 
Ark, the, on the tradition that it is on 

the tup of the mountain of Aral^t 

ix, 639 
Armenia Major, climate of ix, 656 
Arreones at Otaheite x, 257 
Ars Poetica of Horace, an interpolated 

passage in the ix, 526 
Arsis, ix, 375 
Article, On the Greek ix, 481. nse gf 

the English, in translating from the 

Hebrew 248 
Arundo, on the, in the Scriptures ix, 139 
ao-rax^'^iy fertilis ix, 26 
aa-Ts^wy y(ofog,Tcm, on the metaphor ix, 89 
Astonishment, defined ix, 70 
Atchekui, on its situation ix, 607, 609. 
Atrabilius, etymology of ix, 128 
'AT^ct^nf, Dawes*s canon with respect 

to the Homeric use of ix, 345 
Atterbury, Bp. his share in the Oxford 

Controversy with Dr. Bentley ix, 522 
Attic Months, Remarks on the ix,324. 

X, 266 
Audax, audacia, audacter, in a good 

sense x, 397 
Austrian ambition, monument of x, 173 
Authorised version of the scripture9) 

query in regard to the ix, 591 
Authors, ancient and modern, Remarks 

on the obss. on ix, 90, 229 
Avium, not compressible into two syU 

lables ix, 343 

B. 
B, how pronounced by the ancient 

Greeks x, 139 
** Baetyli,'* or, sacred stones, anointed 

ix, 217 
3ajazid, account of the city of ix, 640 
Barabbas, also called Jesus ix, 225 
Bai bilries Puritanica, ix, 4 
Barclay, Latin Style of ix, 47 
Barker, E. H. ix, lOl, 114, 133, 281, 

320, 490. X, 23, 57, 63^ 258, 306 
Barmecides, murder of ix, 549 
Barron, A. Latin Oration by x, 114 

• VOL. X. «• E 
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INDEX; 



EmbalmiDfir, x, fS5 

EminiB, ix, 150 

Emotion, various meanings of ix, 69 

£uclitic», remarks on ix, 64. ou Latio, 

with respect to poetry 589 
English books, in connection with 
classical htndies ix, 139 

English lanjKuage, obss. ou some points 
of resemblance bctueen the Italian 
and the ix, 117. between the Ger- 
man and X, 318 

English words ai^d phrases, derived 
from the Spanish and Italian x, 118 

English writers, paucity of, who have 
written elegantly and correctly in 
Latin ix, 47 

*E7rfi^, not used by Horaer or any classi- 
cal Greek writer ix, 374 

*Hvitpo£, and Epirus x, 169 

*£«!, use of ix, ^j51 

Epigrams on Podager Vinosns ix, 42. 
by Hegisander 525. two Epigrams 
528 

Epirus, Virgil's anachronism respecting 
X, 169 

Epitaplis — on the Poet Bourbon ix, 41. 
on Henry IV. of France 593. on Mr. 
Tweddell x, 171. in Heyniuni 174 

Epithets, in poetical composition ix, 
S3 

Epodica, in Euripidis carmina Com- 
mentarins ix, 16, 293. x, 34. 369 

Eqnidena, etymology of x, 394 

Erastnus, Inscription by Beza on x, 
173 

"ipwtf, on the word x, 58 

Erzernui, description of the city ix, 
636 

Etymological Disquisitions ix, 121 

Etyniology of words expressive of cer- 
tain raeutal affections ix, 126 . 

EumolpuK, ix, 363 

Euripidis, In cannina Epodica Com- 
mentarius ix, 15. 293. x, 34. 369. 
obss. on Hecuba ix, 16. Orestes 17 
— 19. PhcenissaB 19 — 25. Medea 
23,24. Hipp. 24. 26. Snpplices, 
Notice of Hermann's Ed. of 49. 
Critical and explanatory remarks on 
the Hipp. 133. Horace explained 
by 281. emendations on 599, x, 879. 
C. 21. Phwnissse 340. 1. 99 — 160 

Eustathius, religion of x, 177 

Eutropii, Notitia Cod. MS. Sallastii 
et. Fragment, continentis x, 144 

Exekiel, tra(|ition of hi& burial ix, 462 

F. 

Faber, obss. on his Ed. of Aristophanes 
ix,36 

Falkland, Lord, where educated ix, 5 

Famine, the cause of slavery in Africa 
X, 234 

Fegatoso, application of the word by 
the Italians ix^ 29 



Fell, Dr. anM^bte of ix, 5 

Fl^h, not often found in the rivers of 

the East ix, 620 
Fixher, J. H. Greek Poem by x, 86 
Floraiia, origin of ix, 241 
Flowers, Oh the language of ix, 208 
Forster, Keinold, reference to bis 

tract '* De Bysso antiquorom ** ix, 

154 
Forster. T. x, 182 
Fox, Mr. where educated ix^ 5 
France, Nouvelles literaires de x, 

*ia9 

French language, H. Stephens on the 
conformity of with the Greek, ix, 529 

French literature x, 358, 377 

French Revolution, Hues written by a 
poet, who suffered in the ix, 39 

Fruits, language nf ix, 208 
Fugir via," on' the Italian expression 
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X, 119 



Fulmina belli, bello fulmen, &c. x, 

166 

G. 
Gagnierii, Jo. Carolina &c. and his 

Latin style ix, 47 
Gaiatia, ancient, present aspect of the 

country ix, 634 
Gall, Dr. Account of the Pliysiolog^r 

of the brain of x, 180 
Gambling, among the ancient Gennana 

X, 250 
Genders, oriental x, 294 
Genesis, Rem. on ch. xxix. ix, 482 
Geometrical Prob)em,by Porson x, 401 
Georgia Augusta, Catalogus praelectio- 

uum publice et privatim ix, 27 
Georgics, obss. ou the ix, 95 — 100 
Gheybize, Lybissa ix, 632 
Gibbon, where educated ix, 2 
rivia-9at and «rv«t, x, 329 
Girolamo Preti, sonnet of ix, 40 
Gnouiologia Homerica, Duport's x, 32 
Goddard, Dr. ungratefully neglected 

ix, 5 
Gordon, Dr. letter to Bentley x, 171 
Gottingen, detail of lectures given at 

ix, n 
Grana, why the Spanish word, signifies 

scarlet x, 118 
Grant, Capt. death of ix, 463 
Grant's English Grammar, Notice of 

X, 174 
Grecian History, ignorance of, among 

the Romans ix, 143 
Grecian literature before Homer ix, 

363 
Greek Alphabet, accentuation of the 

letters ix, 236 
Greek Article, obes. on,ix,225, 481 
Greek Fathers, remarlu on ix, 87 
Greek language, accented pronimeui* 

tion of, proved iK,4i«QiiB9LAlpha- 

beti Variae foriuae 182. Conformity 
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of, with the Latin and Sanskrit 319, 

529 
Greek Translation, by Person ix, 475 
Greeks, moUcro, penurioiisness of ix, 

Gregory, St. TUnstration of his Epitaph 

on St. Ba^il ix, 130 
Grenvillc, Lord, where edncated ix, 4 
Grey, Lord, where educated ix, 4 
Griesbach, J. Memoir of x, 295 
Grotius, epitaph on ix, 593 
Gyles' Elements of Hebrew Grammar, 

Notice of X, 357 
Gyp, in lingua vernacula ix, 526 

Hails, W. A. ix, 246 

Hair, singular use of, in devotion ix, 

565 
Hales, John, Golden Remains of x, 

97 
Halys, derivation of its name ix, 635 
Hammond, where educated ix, 3 . 
Hampden, Mr. wiiere educated ix, 4 
Happiness, sources of ix, 82. mo4le of 

attaining 85 
Harems, Turkish, lancruasre of ix, 209 
Harvests, two annual, in Italy, Turkey, 

Sicily IX, 335 
Hayt»»r, Rev. J. Greek Ode by x, 164 
Heaven, a name for God x, 107 
Hebediesu, history of ix, 189 
Hebrew Alphabets, obss. en the ix, 

538. X, 7 
Hebrew Criticism, ix, 538. x, 1,7, 335 
Hebrew Grammars, List of ix, 381. 

Notice of Gyles* x, 357 
Hebrew Langnatre, plan for reading x, 7 
Hebrew Literature, On the Book of 

Jasher and other subjects of x, 23 
Hebrew Poetry, x, 9 
Hebrew Points, inventor of ix, 543 
Hebrew Scriptures, On the integrity 

of the ix, 395. Editio princeps x, 

269 
Hebrews, St. Paul's Ep. I. vi. ix, 469 
Hector, tumulus of ix, 623 
He^esauder, Greek Epigram by ix, 

525 
Hejauje, account of ix, 548 
Helvetius, extract from ix, 63 
Henrietta de Coli^ney, inscription nn« 

der her picture ix, 595 
Henry IV. of France, Epitaph on ix, 

59:i. on the equestrian statue of x, 

173 
Heraclea Bithynica, ruins of ix, 632 
Hermannus, G. Notice of his Ed. of 

Eurip. Suppl. ix, 49. character of 

his Ed. ot the Orphica with regard 

to the digamtna '369, 370 
Herodotus, coBeuded ix, 490. Defence 

of the common reading x, 326 
Hwychio Milaaio^ CM|i«cUuni dc is, 

585 



Hesychios, Dr. Bnmey*s reafiona for 
supposing the Scriptural Glosses 104 
interpolated x, 179. further conif 
mation of 180 

Heyue, character of his Edition of 
Homer in regard to the diganuna ix, 
370 

Hexameters, on the inTCutor of ix, 
529 

Hie, hoc, on their quantity ix, 339 

Hindoos, Mytholo^ of, in conformity, 
to the Greek ix, 221 

Hindostan, the indolence of the women 
ofx, 24 

Hindu language, read from left to 
right ix, 5'i9 

History, style adapted to ix, 168 

Hoadley, R. where educated ix, 3 

Hobbes, Mr. Character of man by is, 
71. refuted by Dr. Cud worth 72 

Hog, physiology of x, 242 

Holland, Lord, where educated ix, 4 

Holmes, on his edition of the Septoa- 
glut ix, 477 , 

Homer, An inquiry into the versifica- 
tion of, and his use of the digamma 
ix, 361. his languafre 3G3. dialect ib. 
on II. A. Ii4. 603. and on "F, 809. 
604 

Hooker, obss. on Christian name of ix, 
2. where educated 3 

Hoppius, devout trifling ix, 588 

Horace, new reading for a passage in 
ix, 41, 95. symptoms of melancholy 
described by 130. explained by Euri- 
pides 281. transformation of a part 
of one of his odes into a Christian 
Hymn 588. and Livy 594. Od. L i. 
595. Syllabusof his metres 597. on 
the metre of Od. III. xii. 598. It 
Suidiis' *op/*Tio;— ? 600. proposal for 
emending x. 421. curious interpolft* 
tion of ix, 526 

Hortari, followed by iU x, 392 

Horus, on the Egyptian Idol ix, 573 

Houardius Carceres invisens x, 345 

Household Gods, x, 230 

Human Race, improvement of, front 
South to North x, 252 

Human Sacrifices x, 233 

Hume, character of, as an historian 
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Hiitcheson, Dr. hiA opinions on the 
operation of the moral sense ix, 74* 
character ot, as a writer 81 
Hyius, on the quantity, ix, 342 
Hypochondriacisni, Oi>ss. on ix, 126 

I. J. 
i« et ut pnrmutata ix, 302 
Jacob's blessing, rem. on ix, 483 
Japan, hospitality in practice at ix, 
229. respect paid to uunes at x, 230«. 
dowry paid to the wife*t &ther in ib« 
visiting preseott at f^u 
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Jasher, On tbe book ofx, f$ 

Ibrafaim Bashaw ix, 640 

Ictas metricus ix, 375 

Idiots or Cretins x, S39 

Idorsy first personification of the Deity 
by ix, S16. nnction of, by the Brah- 
mins 217. in- the form of pillars, 
stones or blocks 218 

Jealousy, derivation of ix, 129 
' Jeria, grame of ix, 637 

Jerome, proficiency in Hebrew Lite- 
rature X, 26 

Jeans omitted Matt, xxvii. 17. ix, 225 

Jewish Law, tradition of the destruc- 
tion of its copies x, 27 

Jewish ti-anscribers, their fallibility x, 
270 

Jews, difference of complexion among 
the X, 241 

Imminente Inn^, ix, 2B4 

Indians, North American, their supers- 
tition ix, 214. ferocious disposition 
ib. . 

Inhospitalitj, fined by the Locanrans 
ix,229 

Inquisition, history of the x, 423 

Insanity, more frequently arising from 
joy than grief ix, 67 

Inscription, Kem. on the Greek, on 
the Rosetta stone x, 66 

Inscriptions, ix, 132. for Sir J. Moore's 
Monument 178. on a Tablet to the 
memory ot Dr. J. Jowett 258. at 
Bonrnabat. x. 167. in .^amos l''^2 — 
173. on the Fountain of the Mineral 
Waters of Bourbon 174. at Barcelona 
331 

Job, the book of, alteration of a pas- 
sage in ix, 591 

John, St. I. V. 7. ix, 182, 305, 479. author 
of a supplementary Gospel x, 272 

Johnson, Dr. anecdote mentioned by 
ix, 2. obss. on his dictionary 117. on 
his Teutonic etymologies 118 

Jones, Sir W. Error in x, 64 

Ionic dialect, ix, 364 

Iota, derived from Jod x, 26 

Jowett, Dr. J. Inscription on a Tablet 
to the memory ofix, 258 

Joy, H. H. Latin Poem ix, 87 

•iwouy, on the word ix, 114 

Isiodore Clarius, proscribed in tbe In- 
dex Expurgatorius x, 26 

^IffTcifxtyoy /utTiva, ix, 283 

Italian language, rem. on some points 

of resemblance between tbe English 

and ix, 117 
Italy, its indirect intercourse with, and 

influence on, our language ix, 120. 

two annual harvests at Turkey, 

Sicily and ix, 335 
Jupiter Triophthalmos ix, 221 
Justin, a conjecture of Dresigius on^ 

//. iOcap.Z;21 



JnTenal, vindicated x,10if' 
Juxta, according to x, 398 

K. 

Kat, quantity of, before a vowel ix, 58 
Kakkerlaks, or moon-eyed Indians x^ 

239 
KaXa/ao;, explained ix, 138 ■ 
Kara^aificria^nVy x, 21 

KetroKpQifxeyo;^ pronunciation of ix, 59 
Kf, on the use of, with an Optative 

mood X, 21 
KfXffuu;, hortor ix, 244 
Kemble, Mr. ix, 365 
Kinji:, Archbp. where educated ix, 4 
Klimins, parts of hi ^ subterranean tra- 
vels analogous with those of our 

Gulliver ix, 596 
Klotzii, T. A. Opuscula yarii Argo- 

menti x, 309 
Knight, Mr. P. ix, 365 
Kothe, Memoir of Griesbacb x, 295 
Kv^io; Touy r^iaxovrafTtipi^wv, on the ex* 

pression on the Rosetta Stone x, 73 
Kyz-Devrent, described ix, 633 
Kyzil-Irmak, ix, 635 

L. 
Ladder, ascending towards Heaven is, 

217 
Language, effect of time on ix, 38. o€ 

Flowers, Fruits &c. 208. conformity 

of the Greek, Latin and Sanskrits 

219 
Laijsdowue, Marquis, where educated 

ix, 4 
Larcher, M. Notice sur la vie et let 

Merits de x, 130 
Latin Inscription, ix, 132 
Latin language, Conformity of the, 

with the Greek and Sanskrita ix, 

219. origin of 222. Affinity of the 

Portuguese to the 600. Distinctive 

mark over the indeclinable particle5 

of the X, 64 
Latin Poems, it, 87, 551 
L'lwson, M. ix, 512 
Leake, Major, Answer 1o the Quarter- 

ly Review of his *^ Researches in 

Greece " x, 402 
Lectures, detail of, given at Gotttngen 

ix, 27 
Letters, numeral powers of ix, 220 
Aivxyiirariaij, application o^ foy the 

Greeks ix, 28 
Literary Intelligence, ix, 225. z, 184, 

419 
Liverpool, Lord, where educated ix, 4 
Livy, Rem. on his Roman History ix, 

39. anecdote from 67. and Horace 

594 
Lonsdale, J. ix, 507 
Lucanians, inhospitality fined by tbex, 

229 
Liu^iani, loci qnidaiiiy enModati atque 

explanati ix, 158 
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Luk, Mr. Qe, anecdote of ix, 76 

Luke, St. lUostratioo of various parts 
of his Gospel ix, 467-9 

Luxury, superstition in alliance with 
ix, 349 

Lybissa, ix, 632 

M. 

Macrology, ix, 535 

Mapcenas, anecdote of ix, 41 

Mabmud, Sultan of Gbeznein ix, 550 

Mahommedan History, Notice of Ma- 
jor Price's Chronological Retros- 
pect of the principal events of the 
ix, 546 

Malgr^ ses dens x, 318 

Man, origin of x, S4d 

Manilius, Dr. Bentley*s, a query res- 
pecting ix, 36 

Manuscripts, Account of ix, 554. x, 
302. Ancient Arabic ix, 600. En- 
quiry relative to the Hebrew MS. 
X, 170. plan of a projected work, in- 
cluding extracts lirom valuable MSS. 
ix, 260 

Marathonian Antiquities ix, t96 

Marriages in Africa x, 231. oriental 
ci^tonis relating to 351 

Martial, two lines of, adapted to reli- 
gion ix, 588 

Martinus Scriblerus, translated into 
French by M. Larcher x, 134 

Martyrium, obss. on the word x, 31 

Marvel, Andrew, ix, 5 

Masoretic Doctors of Tiberias, inven- 
tion of the points x, 27 

Materialism, Gall's system of x, 18 1 

Matlock, temperature of its warm 
baths ix, 621 

Matthew, St. Obss. on various parts of 
his Gospel ix, 467-9 

Matthiaa, A. Notice of his ''Obss. 
Crit. in Tragic. Homerum " Sec. x, 1 1 

Maximinian's palaces, ruins of ix, 633 

M'Donald, Mr. ix, 450 

Mecheir, on the Egyptian month x, 69 

Meiners, Prof. Remarks on his " Briefe. 
tiber die schweiz " ix, Ii8 

MfXayx,oXia, etymology of ix, 128 

MixTiMy has no middle voice x, 39 

Memory, conjecture hazarded in regard 
to the X, 178 

Menart, a distich written over the 
" door of his country house by x, 178 

Menckenius, Otto ix, 324 

Mender, rem. on the stream ix, 609 

Mental affections, physical result of 
ix, 127 

Metaphysicians, tenns used by ix, 122 

Metempsychosis, sidereal ix, 217 

Methodius, account of ix, 88 

Metra Horatiana, ix, 597 

Metropolis, original meaning of ix, 
119 

Middletopy Dr. where educated ix, 4 



MiUin, A. L. X, 358 

Milton, Obss. on his Latin Poetry ix, 

338. a passage in his works compared 

with one in Demosthenes x, ISO. 

where educated ix, 5. coincidendei 

in, with Synesius and Methodius 88. 

Greek composition 342 
Minuciub Felix, remarks on ix, 93, 230, 

235, 240 
Miscellaneous Obss. on authors, an- 
cient and modern, remarks on the 

ix, 90. 229. 
Mithra, cave of, in Persia ix, 217 
Modern words, derived from the East 

X, 317 
Momi Miscellanea Subseciva ix, 525. 

x,176 
Monk, Prof. Remarks on his Hippol. 

Eurip. ix, 133 
Moods, use of, after the relative x, 398 
Moore, Sir J. Inscription for tib£ 

Monuuieut of ix, 178 
Moral principles, ancient ix, 71 
Morality, modem system of ix, 71 
More, Sir T. where educated ix, 4 
Morhofii, D. G. Liber de pura dictione 

Latina, Notice of ix, 43 
Mors Nelsoni, Latin Prize Poem ix, 

102 
Moses, anecdote of, by Tacitus ix, 48 
Mosheim, J. L. imputation cast ott 

English Scholars by x, 43 
Mounsey, Dr. anecdote of x, 367 
Mule, a passage respecting, in Scripture 

ix, 149 
Musaeum Criticum Cantab, obss. on 

the emend, of Strabo in ix, 113 
Mus'jcns, ix, 363 
Mutewnkkel, account of ix, 549 
Myrinna, tumulus of ix, 626 

N. 
National Education, temporary decline 

of ix, 4. gross falsehoods in respect to, 

exposed 8 
Natoiia, modern, ix, 636 
Nautical phrases, in classical authors 

ix, 465 
Negroes, white x, 238 
Neocesarea, ancient episcopal seat of 

St. Chrysostom ix, 6S5 
Nero's suspicions of Agrippina X, 1 
Nestoris N ovariensis Vocabula, Inqni,- 

ry relative to ix, 261. x, 54 
Nervousness, weakness not necessarily 

included in, x, 175 
Nichols's Anecdotes of Bowyer, quoted 

ix, 35 
Nicomedia, the city described ix, 632 
Nicea, the city described ix, 633 
Niclas, Prof, on the late of his MS. x, 

207 
Niscar, description of the cib^ ix, 635 
Noah, connexion between, and Fohi ix, 

216. his ^Tk 639 
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No-Ammon, on tile Egyptian Idol ix, 

561 
Nodeily M, his death ix, 552. Epist. 

Crit. ad C. G. Heyne x, 156 
Notwithstfinding, erroneously used as 

a conjnnction x, 17'i 
Nnbo, X, 395. and diico ix, 599 
Kurfie», respect paid to, in ancient 

times X, 229 

O. 
O, instance of its improper collocation 

in Latin ix, 340 
Occnlte, etymology of x, 387 
Odin, paradise of x, 256 
Odyssea, Coll. Cod. Harleian. cam Ed. 

Ernest, ix, 191, 492 
Olen, ix,363 

''OXTtf, oXwa, ipmtr ix, 300. x, 58 
Olympus, Mount ix, 634 
Optative, Greek, possesses no condi- 

• tional power, without eiv x, 103 
Oratio, de Constitutione Tragoediamni, 

&c. ix, 9. R. Bentleii 315. Norvi- 

censis x, 108. Dr. Crowe's, at Ox- 
ford 183 
'opwTiof of Suidas, query on the ix, 600 
Oriental countries, ravages of time in 

ix, 632 
Oriental Deities, in the exclamations of 

the Bacchants ix, 563 
Oriental Literature, x, 426. fragment 

of 293 
Orpheus, ix, 363 
OscoJnm, distinguished from suacium 

ix, 319 
Ovid, literary and personal character 

of ix, 347 

P. 
P, account of a poem, where every 

word began with ix, 528 
Painten, Scale of foreign x, 163 
Paley, Archdeacon ix, 75 
ParanateUon, explanation of the term 

ix, 334 
Parietcs conscios, Rem. on the expres- 
sion ix, 18 
Parr, Pr. ix, 339. Inscription for Sir 

J. Moore's Monument by 178 
Parsons, Mr. on his Ed. of the Septua* 

gint ix, 477 
Passerin, epitaph by ix, 593 
Passions, how they differ from Man's 

affections, appetites or desires ix, 

65. favorable effect of, in literature 

68 
Passow's Ed. of Persius, Notice of ix, 

501 
Paul, St. Conj. on the Chronolo^ of 

his Travels x, 1. on the time of his 

conversion 6 

Hcbvo-'yiov 'EXXa^Of Ui^irtymat;^ Notice of 

x, 353 
Peai son's, Bp. Minor Tracts ix, 266. 
X, 95 



Pellegrin, epigram on ix, 596 
Pension, Johnson's definition of ix, IIT 
Pentameters, by whom invented ix, 528 
Peor, on the Egyptian Idol ix, 570 
Ptrsia, Journey to ix, 631 
Persius, Notice of a new Ed. of ix, 50i 
Person, in Grammar, third, used for 

the second ix, 55 
Pettinaal's Letter to J. Taylor x, 107 
Phalari* controversy, authors of the 

reply to Dr. Benticy ix, 521 
Phemonoe, the inventress of Hexame- 
ters ix, 528 
Phoenicians, anecdote of the ix, 39 
Phtha, on the name ix, 78 
Piron, M. wliimsical anecdote of ix, 40 
Pitt, Mr. remark on his character ix, 

5. where educated ib. 
Plague, effect of, on morality ix, 140 
Pied, formerly derived from pleady as 

led from ieud x, 175 
Plutarch, emendations on x, 163 
Podager Vinosus, epigrams on ix, 42 
Poccilographia Grsca, ix, 179. 411. x, 

176 
Poems, Latin — ix, 8f , 102. Cambridge 

Tripos Papers 503. Gul. Fredcrico 

551. 592, 593. Cambridge Prize F. 

X, 80. 83. 87. 164. 167. 
Poetry, on Greek ix, 364. Epithets in 

33 
Poets, obss. on the moral character of 

ix, 5. on their writings 6 
Polygamy, among the Aniucanians, and 

its laws of precedence ix, 217. among 

the inhabitatits of Florida x, 229 
Porson, Prof, his coll. of the Harleian 

MSS. of tlie Odyssey ix, 191. 492. 

Account of the literary labors of 

286. Greek Translation, by 473. 

Are they, or are they not ? by 600; 

Notes on ilBschylus x, 114. rem. on 

one of his canons ix, 136. Geome* 

trical Problem x, 401 
Portuguese, on the atfinity of the, to 
. the Latin ix, 601 
Presents, oriental custom in regard to 

X, 352 
Priapns, Peor identified with ix, 570 
Price, Dr. his opinions on moratity ix, 

73 
Price, Major, Notice of his Memoirt 

of the principal events in the Moham- 
medan History ix, 550 
Principles of action in Man, ix, 65. 

moral 70. of knowledge 123 
Pringle, Sir J. anecdote of ix,76 
Proper names, reciprocal substitution 

of, critical remarks on ix, 49 
Propertius, litt rary and personal cha- 

raitter of i.\, 347 
Propitiation of the Divinity x, 233 
Protagoras, his opmiou of virtue ix^ 7t 
Proitita^on, religtoiu x, 255 .^ " 
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trx^vT, on the word r, 77 

Xlrtfopofaif on the word x, 71 

Public SohooU, Defence of iz^ 1 

Puritan Barharism, ix, 4 

Puritans, obse. on the ix, 3 

Q. 

Qain, followed b^ a negative x, 385 

Quito, province in Peru, its tempera- 
ture x, 339 

Quoad metroniy and quoad metri Xy 400 

R. 

Rahntin, Bussy, displeasure of his so- 
vereign ix, 348 

Rainbow, symbol of an oath in Hesiod 
ix, 216 

Raleigh, Sir W. where educated ix, 5 

Regnard. Mr. lines by ix, 593 

*' Renaudot's Travels of two Mahome- 
tans/* authenticity of x, 333 

Rennell, Major, Remarks on his ** Obss. 
on the Topography of the plain of 
Troy" ixf 605 

Retributive vengeance, notion of, 
among the American Indians, ix, 215 

Richards, H. In obitnm ix, 603 

Ring, mark of authority x, 232 

Robertson, character of, as an histo- 
rian ix, 1 

Robinson Crusoe, Notice of Goffaux's 
Translation of it into Latin ix^ 522 

Rochester, ix, 4 

Romaic metre, x^ 405 

Roman History, perhaps originally 
recorded in verse ix, 39 

Roietta Stone, Rem. on the Greek In- 
scriptions on the x, 66 

Royal Shepherds of Egypt ix, 559 

Ruere, x, 396 

S. 

3, on the inceptive power of x, 122 

2, falsely doubled in xuvc^iv, xahicrnro 
&c, in Homer^s poetry ix, 379 

Sallustii, Notitia Cod. MS. S. Bell. 
Cat. et Jo^. X, 144 

Salt, Mr. Disaertation on the Adnlitic 
Inscription ix, 464 

Salvaton, Sigoior Dr. Journey to Per- 
sia, by ix, 631 

Sanskrita language,"confonnity of, with 
the Greek and Latin ix, 219, 529. 
On the S. Grammar ib. 

Sc, fpy&c. on the quantity of a vowel, 
when preceding, at the beginning of 
a word ix, 341 

Scaliger, character of ix, 46. obss. on 
Ills work << De Causis ling. Lat." ib. 
his critical character 525 

Scamander, on the river ix, 617 

Sc^jSontics, remarks on the Greek and 
]>tinix,342 

Scejpticism, or doubt, not consistent 
iritli exjari§ evidence i}^, 125 

Miooli, PnUic, Defence of is, 1 

NO. XX. a. Jt. 



Science^ itate of, among wciflit natioii^ 

X 251 
Schiensner, Notice of his Non TnX^ 

Lexicon ix, 223 
Scott, Prof. Inquiry respecting the 

causes of the diversity of fiumai|i 

Character ix, 63. x, 237 . 

Scriptural glosses in Hesychins disco* 

vered by Bentley x, 180 
Scutari, the ancient Chrysopolia Ix, 63ft 
Seager, Loci quidam Luciaui emendati 

a ix, 158 
Selden, where educated ix, 4 
Sempitemus, quantity of the 2d syllable 

ix,340 
Seneca, his description of excessive 

anger ix, 66 
Septuagint, history of the ix, 475. hint 

on the study of the 479 
Sexual tendencies x, 254 
Shaftesbury, Lord, character of, as » 

writer ix, 80. proof that he assisted 

Locke in his ' Treatise on Toleratioi^- 

595. his system of morality 74 
Sheridan, Rt. Hon. R. B. where edoca* 

ted ix, 5 
Sherlock, Bp. where educated ix, 4| ' 
Siiimar, on the ix, 608 
* Shirin and Ferhad,' passage from the 

Persian Poem of x, 332 
Shuster, the ancient Susa? ix, 456 
Sicnli, Diodori, Bibliotbecas Histo* 

riae Libri, &c. Notice of ix, 471 
Sidmouth, Lord, where educated ix, 5 
Sidney, Sir P. where educated ix, .5^ 

misrepresentation relative to, correc- 
ted ib. 
Sidonius ApoUinaris, instance of false 

qnantity in ix, 528 
Siraois, on the river ix, 617 
Siudon, explained ix, 156 
Sneezing, on the custom of saluting a 

person when, with * God blem yon,' 

and among the Latins * Deus fe a^io-' 

vet ' ix, 526. x, 55 
Socrates, his opinion of virtue ix, 71 
Sodalis, etymology of x, 389 
Solon, law of, in conformity with the 

Jewish law ix, 216 
Somers, Lord, where educated ix, 5 
Sophocles, reference to his CEd. Tyr; 

ix, 25. his death 67. corrected and 

explained 465. rem. on various parti 

of his plays X, 12 — 14 
IbMTT^v, on the word x, 29 
Sotadcs, on the poetry of, ix, 527 
Spanish iangnage, resemblance between 

the English and ix, 120 
Speiman, where educated ix, 4 
Spursbeira, Dr. Accountof his doctrine 

of the Physiology of the Brain x, 180 
Stael, Madame de, a tribute paid bfy 

to our Universitiea ix, 59f 
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Stanlefy Mr. T. im|midenee of his vin- 
dicator exposed IX, 350 
8te((hen^ Greek Thesanms, Materials 
for the improvement of the New Ed. 
of X, 193 

Snlliiigfleet, Bp. where educated ix, 4 
Btolen iroo^s, Lapland method of re- 
coYerinp Xj ^33 

Stones, unction of ix, 217 

Btraho, Remarks on ix, 113 

Strafford, Rati of, wb(>re educated ixj^ 5 

Strenna Inertia, ix, 526 

Suavium, dtstinguislied from osculum ix, 

' 319 

Substantive, one nsed with another in- 
stt'ad of adjectives ix, 159 

Suetonius, coll. cum MS. Duoelmensi 
ix, 143. 386 

Snicer, J. C. inquiry concerning his 
critical MS. x, 198 

Suidas, Is his 'Ofnnos Q. Horatius 
Flaccns? ix, 600 

ZvxajtxTvo;, explained ix, 137 

Sumner's, Dr. Coiicio ad Clemm x, 43 

Superstition, in alliance with luxury 
ix, 349 

Surrey, I/ord, where educated ix, 4 

SofthiDa, Obss. on the Geography of ix, 
449 

Sweateo, authority for x, 175 

Sydney, Algernon, letter to bis father 
X, lio 

Sjrmmons, Dr. remarira on Milton's 
Latin Poetry ix, 338 

Synagognes, on the first existence of 
X, «7 

Syneiins, obss. on his Hymns ix, 88 

T. 

Tacitns, illustrated and emended ix, 
101. the author of Dialog, de Cans. 
Corr. El. ^6S, the beauty of his com- 
position exempli6ed 166. compared 
with Heneca 168 

Tehran, imperial residence of the pre- 
sent sovereign of Peisia ix, 632 

Temere, ou the quantity of ix, 340 

Temper, reijnlation of ix, 70 

Temple, Sir W. where educated ix, 5 

Temples, description of the earliest ix, 
818 

Terence, on Anc?r. TV, i. 25. x, 172 

Terra del Fuego, inhabitants of x, 248 

Testament, New, remarks on 8ome 
mistranslations in ix, 137. Notice of 
* Vt'tus Test. Gr«c.* &c. 475. on an 
idea that the New T. was originally 
written in Hebrew x, 28 

Tenberi, C. A. Notice of his * Trac- 
tatns de Utilitate ling. Anglic, in 
explicatione S. Scriptural ' &c. ix, 
466 

^xaao'a, applied by Homer to the 
£gean Sea ix, 373 

Thamyris^ ix,o63 



Theology, ^rigin oftiM E[eatiieiiiz,91i 

Thesis,, ix, 375 

Thorn, growth of, ix, 137 

Thoth, contemporary with Osiris ix, 

218 
Thropgh, etymology of x, 123 
T<, canon respecting the enclitic ix, 64 
Ti bull us, emendation on ^l. I, v. 28 — 

ix, 590. the ^scinating powers of hia 

poetry 346 
Timour* ix, 457—459 
Tillotson, Bp. where edqcated ix, 4 
Tocat, description of the city ix, 635. 
T5t, used for Sy ix, 55 
Tragoediarum, Oratio de constitutione, 

&c. ix, 9 
Tribrach, never admitted by Homer ix, 

377 
Trojan cause, general bias of Homerli 

readers to the ix, 626 
* Troy,* Remarks on Major Rennell's 

* Obss. on the. Topograt)hy of th« 

plain of* ix, 605 
Tryphiodonis, ix, 527. emend, on his 

'l>i9L'"A>.cy(ri?X, 159 

Tvitiiri;, Dawes*8 canon in regard to the 
Homeric use of the word ix, 345 

Tumuli of the Heroes of Troy ix, 627 

Turkey and Sicily, two annual harvests 
in ix, 335 

Tweddell, Mr. Epitaph on x, 171 

T?jetzt*q, Notte in x, 156 
U. V, 

Valetudo, x, 397 

Valhallo, or Paradise of Odin x, 256 

Vau, the opinion of Dawes on thft 
Ionic ix, 366. disappeared before the 
time of Homer 367 

Venus, worship of, in the night ix, 28$ 

Verbs, connexion between substantives 
and ix, t24 

Villars, Marshal, epigram on his title 
of Hector ix, 593 

Vincent, Dr. Obss. on the Geography 
ofSusiana by ix, 449. vindication 
of Public Schools 5. Retraction of ai^ 
error in his Translation of the * Pe- 
ri pi us of the Ery thnean Sea * x, 32^ 

Virgil, obss. on ix, 95. 232. 239. 590. 
591. X, 57. 169. 291. supposed inter- 
polations in 310 

Virgin Mary, early idolatrous worship 
of ix, 389 

Umbra, metaphorical nse of ix, 245 

Universities, on the Admission to the 
ix, 525. Madame de Stael's tribnte 
to our 592 

Voltaire, anecdote on the represent^ 
tion of his (Edipe ix,40. on a line In * 
his Nauine 589. literary petulance of 
173 

Vossius, Is. inquiry concerning- his 
critical character x, 199 

YoWeis, Greek long ix, 372. esientiali- 
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if t« lali|i»ge 89$.* tbort, before 
$e, ip. Sic. 341. Hebrew, distinct 
from the letters of the Alphabet S95 
'Tv^^, with an ace. x, IQO 
'Toriy pecnliar osage of x, 165 
'tiroxof^fitiurts, etymology of ix, 128 
Vulcan, the Greek Phtba x, 78 
Usher, Bp. where educated ix, 4 

W. 
Wakefield, Gilb. Error in x, 64. verses 

by 342 
Walpole, where educated ix. 5 
WaUinjBfham, where edumtea ix, 5 
Watch, -anecdotes relating to a x, 170 
Water, tlie first work of the Deity x, 228 
Wellesley, Marq. where educated ix, 5 
Wesseliog's £d. of Diod. Sio; Bibl. 

Hist. Notice of ix, 471 
Weston, 8. ix, 162. Conformity of the 
Greek, Latin apd Sanskrita 219. — 
X, 291, 317. Euripides corrected 99 
Wbately, 8. author of * An Answer to 
a late book respecting Dr. Bentley* 
Jx, 173 



WhewcU, W. X, 94 
Whi thread, IVfr. where educated. iz^K^ 
Whitelocke, where educated ix, 5 
Wilkins, where educated ix,S 
Windham, Mr. where educated ix^ 5 *? 
WoUaston, his moral system ix, 79 . 
Wolsey, Cardinal, where educated iXyS 
Words, Memoir on the etymology of, 
expressive of certain mental affiapr 
tions ix, 126 r 

World, the, ancient opinion of tiw 
boundary of ix, 133 

X. 
Xanthicus, on the Macedonian month 
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Sffivfta, (ufnitt ix, 604 

Xenophou, emendations on x, 163 . 

Y. 
Year, on the Egyptian x, 70 
Yussuf Bashaw, the ex-visier ix, -636 

Z. 
ZttCf on the, of the Egyptians x, 77 
Za«y, probably a substantive ix^ 59, 
more properly written Zt^oy ib« 
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JEschylus, 1, 27. 57. — ^ii, 649. 

801.— iu, 76. 183. 277- 288. 

414.— iv, 154.— V, 20. 37. 

303. &c. 362. — vi, 221. 

343. — vii, 141. 168, 169. 

369. — vii, 454. 457. — viii, 

17. 181. 347.393.400. 
Alcam, viii, 395. 
Alpheus, Inscription in the i, 

329. 
Ammonius de Dif. Voc. iv, 

387. 
AndocideSy v, 363. 
Antipho, V, 367. 
Antoninus Liberalise vii, 285. 
Aristanetus, v, 367. ix, 599* 
AristideSy v, 205. 361. 
Aristophanes, ii, 499. 704 — v, 

J37— vi, 74. 222— vii, 95 8lc. 



Aristot/e, v, 367. 
Artemidorus, iii, 456. 
Athenaus, iv, 386— v, 208 &c. 

364— vi, 74. 
Aulas Gellius v, 269. 
Axum, Inscription at ly 83* 

Berootj Inscription at viii, 185. 
Biblical Criticism, ii, 800 — v, 
188. 

Callimachus, ix, 299. 

Catullus, X, 169. 

Cicero, iv, 131. — v, 423. vi, 

376. 
Clemens, Alex, v, 212 — 361. * 
Conjectura Critica, ii, 892. 
Curtius, Quintus v, 427. 
Damietta, Inscription af4,.^« 
Delian Inscription i, 94. . 



AUCTOKUM EMENI^ATORUM; 



DemadeSy v, S68. 
Demoithenei, vi, 74. 
Dinarchus, v^ 210. 

Dionjf9. Perieg, iit, SOX. 

}i^rmm, iv. S84. 

ipkanius^ Vj 20^. 

}ymol. M. iv, 389* 
Eunapius, v, 367* 
SuripideSf i, 133. 263. 340. — 

ii, 565, 609.— V, 202.— vi, 

76. &c. 324.— vii, S0». 371. 

407.— viii,81. 141.205. 389. 

391. 420.— ix, 16. 50. 293. 

— z, 14. 34. 99. 369. 
EMathius, vi, 74-— ix, 300. 

* lioriUo an ike Greek hucrip^ 
tion, in Ckio, i, 117. 

Gorgiasy v, 368, 
Gregorius Nyssenus, vii, 127. 

HeliodoruSf v, 206. 364. 
Hephitstion, vi, 147* 
HermogefieSfyfif 409. — viii. 157. 
Herodotus f iii, 456. — v. 363. — 

viii, 127.— ix, 490. 
HesychiuSy iv, 387. — v, 305. — 

vii, 168.— viii, 436.— ix, 299. 

— x,62. 
Hierodes, vi, 74. 
Homer, ifiy 47- — vri, 4C9. — viii. 

5.— ix, 38. 604. 
Homeri Schol. v, 198. . 
Horace, iv, 501. — vi, 97. 8cc. 

145.— ix, 526 

Ionic Temphy Inscription on 

ii, 521.897. 
htzusy V, 363, &c. 
JuliaUy vii, 127 
Justin, iv, 32.— vii, 441. 



Juvenal, r, 4l6.<^^, l^.«^vK^ 
236. 

Livy, v, 427. 

Longinuiy Hy, 818.— iU, 64*—* 

V, 40.— yi,74- 
Longus, vi, 74. . 
Lucian, vi, 126. v^y 153. 
Lysiasy v, 36S* 

Menan4ery vii, 102. 
Miuucius. Felix ix, 94. 235. 

Nicandri Jheriac* Sc/ioLivy 389. 
Nonnus, vi, 74. 

Ovidy ii, 740. 

Persius, viii, 175. 

PlautuSy Xy 184. 

Pliny, vi, 158. 

Polybiusy V, 208. 8cc. 364.— ix> 

300. 
Pollux, Juliusj iii, 453. 459* 
Procopius, vi, 74. 
Proper tius, vii, 405. 

SappliOy i, 140. — iv, 81. 

Schol, Soph, viii, 127. 

Shakspeare, vii, 129- 

Sophocles, i, 331. — v, S6. — vi, 
74. 343.— vii, 244. 406. — ^viii, 
83. 390. 398.— ix, 465.— x. 
12. 294. 

SophroUy iv, 386. &c. 

Stobceus, vi, 79. 

Strabo restored, ix, 113. 

Synesius, v, 204. 363. 

Tacitus, ix, 101. 
Theocritus, ix, 297. 
Thucydides, ii, 592.-^v, 364. 

Farro, iii, 452. 
Virgily X, 57. 387. 

Xenophon, iii,45 1 . &c. — ^iv, 131. 



END OF NO. XX. 
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